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WITHIN THE FAMILY 


Deja Vu All Over Again or 
The Start of Something New? 


P ete Mangurian is the 10th head football coach since 
I came to Columbia as a freshman in 1967. (Yes, we 
were "freshmen" then, not "first-years," and we even 
wore beanies during Orientation — but that's a story 
for another time.) Since then, Columbia has compiled 
exactly three winning records in 45 seasons of football. 

So what makes Mangurian think he can succeed where Buff Do- 
nelli (with the 1961 championship team — alas, before my time — 
as a striking exception); Frank Navarro; Bill Campbell '62, '64 TC; 
Bob Naso; Jim Garrett; Larry McElreavy; Ray Tellier; Bob Shoop; 
and Norries Wilson largely did not? 

"I've been doing this for 33 years," Mangurian 
said in August as he prepared for the start of his 
first season at Columbia. "I've been fortunate to be 
around some very successful programs. I've been to 
what people in the football world would consider 
the pinnacle, the Super Bowl, and I've worked in 
organizations that are arguably the best in football. 

Hopefully, I've picked some things up along the way. 

"One of the biggest lessons you learn in this 
game is to evaluate the situation objectively, have a 
clear idea of where it is you actually want to go and 
what you want to accomplish, then use your experi¬ 
ence and the experience of others to put together a 
road map to get there." 

Mangurian, a former assistant coach with five 
NFL teams and head coach at Cornell from 1998-2000, is not 
about to accept the status quo. 

"I'm not a believer in 'That's just the way it is and it 7 s always 
going to be that way,"' he declared. "I'm not really interested in the 
pitfalls and the things that have come before. Believe me, every day 
I face, 'Well, that won't work' or 'That's not the way it is' or "Those 
people won't cooperate with you.' It's myriad things every time 
we turn around. My answer to that at this point is, 'Why?' And I 
usually don't get a very good answer, because the person I'm talk¬ 
ing to wasn't even around when that problem took place." 

One example, he said, is the misperception that the Columbia 
faculty does not support athletics. 

"That's not true," he said. "The faculty is more than willing to 
help reach the objective, which is to make sure that these young 
men get the education they need and have experiences they need 
and still be successful at football. They have no problem with 
that. There's no difference between going to practice and doing 
your homework — you're practicing for the test. When you put 
things in that perspective, it's easy to see." 

Mangurian, whose Cornell teams went from 1-6 in Ivy play 
in his first season to 5-2 in each of the next two years, values the 
journey as well as the destination. 

"If there's anything that really defines how I approach things, 
it would be this: It's great to have a goal, everybody has them, 
but the real work is how you get there. A lot of times we focus 
so much on the goal, we don't focus on how we are going to get 


there, the methods to achieve that goal. The goal will happen if 
you do the other things along the way." 

Still, there's no substitute for the goal, what Mangurian calls 
the "W word." 

"The bottom line is winning," he said. "I'm not going to mince 
words on that. It 7 s winning. That's life. I have three kids and I've 
been through this 'everybody gets a trophy' deal. And I get it, 
to a certain extent. But the real world doesn't work that way. It 
doesn't work that way in business, it doesn't work that way in 
the classroom. You get an A or you get a B, and it 7 s hard to get an 
A. A's are special. 

"It 7 s about winning. It 7 s about being successful. 
But what everybody has to understand is that if 
you do win, then you learned a lot and accom¬ 
plished a lot along the journey. It wasn't just the 
destination." 

The Lions began their journey with 12 days of 
spring practice, where Mangurian got to see re¬ 
turning players firsthand, and continued through 
preseason training camp, where he focused on the 
32-member class of first-year players. His objective 
in both, rather than to install specific schemes or 
plays, he said, was to find out which players he can 
depend upon. 

"We put a lot more emphasis on finding out who 
we could trust," he said. "Who's going to do the 
things we ask him to do when we ask him to do it? Who can we 
count on? We believe in putting more pressure on them in practice 
than they'll probably have in a game. I guarantee you there will be 
a little bit of relief when these guys get to go out and play and we're 
not standing right behind them, getting on them. But I think you 
have to harden them. You have to put them on the anvil and hit 
them with the hammer and make them harder, so that when it gets 
tough they'll be able to respond. It's no different from a professor 
who teaches his or her class and makes them study. It 7 s no different." 

Columbia's first exam, if you will, comes against Marist on 
September 15, with its first Ivy League test against Princeton on 
September 29, both at home. The offense figures to revolve around 
quarterback Sean Brackett '13, the team's leading rusher as well as 
passer last season. Mangurian is hoping some of his young play¬ 
ers will bolster a defense that features linemen Seyi Adabayo '13 
and Josh Martin '13 and linebacker Zach Olinger '14, but which 
allowed 32.8 points per game last season. 

The Lions were 1-9 last season, the lone victory being a 35-28 
decision over Brown in two overtimes in their season finale. 

"We'll be better," Mangurian said. The journey will determine 
how much better. 

For more from CCT's interview with Mangurian, go to Web Extras at 
college, columbia.edu/ cct. 
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Letters to the Editor 



The Obamas 

I recognize the justifiable pride the College 
community and even the broader Univer¬ 
sity community takes in the fact that Presi¬ 
dent Obama is an alum [Class of 1983]. 

However, I am getting a bit tired of the 
obsessive articles on the President and the 
many College alums who participate in 
Democratic politics or "progressive" polit¬ 
ical activity. The item that put me over the 
edge was the [Summer 2012] cover story 
on The Obamas. 

There seems to be an assumption on the 
part of the editor and contributing writers 
that the College community is composed 
wholly of political participants from one 
side of the spectrum. I am sure that one 
can find alums who participate and con¬ 
tribute meaningfully from the other side 
of the spectrum. And yes, I am a Republi¬ 
can. I know of such people. 

The College and my education have 
been instructive to my past and current ac¬ 
tivities in politics and public policy work. 
I would think there would be others if one 
were inclined to try to find them. 

Scott Miller '82 
Annapolis, Md. 

Wally Broecker ’53 

I was delighted with the Summer 2012 arti¬ 
cle by Timothy Cross '98 GSAS about Wally 
Broecker '53, '58 GSAS. I was aware of his 
work, early on, not through Columbia but 
through my work in the Atomic Energy 
Commission, its short-lived successor the 
Energy Research and Development Ad¬ 
ministration and then the Department of 
Energy. Most of my years there I worked in 
the office supporting basic research in uni¬ 


versities and our national laboratories. 

I always wondered why I never ran 
into Wally in the College whenever I was 
reminded on paper that he was a member 
of my Class of '53; I was delighted to learn 
why in the article. Professor [J. Laurence] 
Kulp and the registrar "did good" — but he 
should have had to pass the swimming test! 

One of Wally's important contributions 
beyond his research is his outstanding abil¬ 
ity to communicate his work, its results and 
its significance to society. I suspect he often 
was faced with significant frustration in 
dealing with bureaucracies as well as with 
those who, even today, do not accept the 
facts. 

What prompted this letter was the de¬ 
served recognition given to [Lands' End 
founder] Gary Comer for his significant 
contribution to Columbia in support of 
Wally's outstanding scientific work and 
continuing contribution to society. 

While the deserved recognition for Wal¬ 
ly's work, the National Medal of Science, is 
properly highlighted, the significant sup- 



wally Broecker '53, '58 GSAS spoke of 
his teaching experiences at a celebra¬ 
tion in 2010 at the Lamont-Doherty Earth 
Observatory. 

PHOTO: COURTESY LAMONT-DOHERTY EARTH 
OBSERVATORY 
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port for research supported by the federal 
government through the years is not noted. 
I'm guessing that the opportunity Profes¬ 
sor Kulp had to support a research assistant 
in his radiocarbon counting lab in the early 
'50s may have been due to an AEC contract 
he had. What if the budget cutters were ac¬ 
tive then? 

David M. Rickman '53, '56E 
North Bethesda, Md. 

Former Students 

As usual, I found much more to read in the 
Summer 2012 issue of CCT than I thought 
I would. However, with great respect, I 
take exception to the term "former stu¬ 
dents" for "alumni" in [CCAA President] 
Kyra Tirana Barry '87's message. She does 
attribute the term to Dean Valentini (con¬ 
gratulations to him!), so I must take excep¬ 
tion to his use of the term as well. 

One of the many things that came out of 
my education at Columbia College in the 
early 1960s is the notion that as intelligent 
and educated people, we are students until 
we die. Indeed, that sense probably is pres¬ 
ent, perhaps not yet consciously, in every¬ 
one admitted to the College, and probably 
has something to do with their admission 
in the first instance. While we no longer 
regularly attend classes and don't work for 
grades, we always are disposed to learn 
things from anyone and everyone who 
knows something that we don't know, 
who may have an insight that may be in¬ 
teresting or worthwhile, who may have 
experiences from which we might benefit 
from knowing about. And just as a teacher 
sometimes learns something from his or 
her students, so we sometimes enlighten 
those from whom we learn as well. 

Let 7 s please stick to "alumni." 

Ed Steinberg '64, '66 Arch. 

White Plains, N.Y. 

[Editor's note: Valentini explains his preference 
for the term "former students" in this issue's 
cover story.] 

An Alumnus’ Thanks 

On May 1, former dean of Barnard Doro¬ 
thy Denburg and I were honored by the 
Columbia/Barnard Hillel and the Kraft 
Center at their annual dinner. During the 
course of my few words of appreciation in 
accepting the honor, I referenced my edu¬ 
cation at Columbia (Class of 1953) and it 
was suggested to me that I send you what 
I said about that education. 

I owe so much to this great university 
for the wonderful education I received. The 



Jack Beeson 


PHOTO: WILLIAM E. BARKSDALE 


world of western civilization opened be¬ 
fore me in the Contemporary Civilization 
and Humanities courses. Through them, I 
formed intellectual relationships with some 
of the greatest minds in human history. My 
Art Humanities course was a revelation 
to me, as I was a virtual ignoramus in that 
field. My Music Humanities course with 
Professor Jack Beeson, then just an instruc¬ 
tor and not yet a famous composer, and my 
opera course with Professor Otto Leuning 
— I will never forget his long arms waving 
as a conductor in his discussions and dra¬ 
matizations of opera — greatly enhanced 
my natural talent in, and love for, music, 
and gave me a deeper understanding of 
music that enriches my life to this day. 

I had the opportunity to be taught by 
great faculty such as Professor Irwin Ed- 
man (Class of 1916) in philosophy. Profes¬ 
sor David Truman in government and, for 
me, the most wonderful of them all, Pro¬ 
fessor Henry Graff '49 GSAS in American 
history. Professor Graff is one of the few 
people who still calls me Hacky. We formed 
a lifelong friendship and association. He 
has been to my synagogue any number of 
times to discuss the presidency and, occa¬ 
sionally, a forthcoming election. It would 
have been worth coming to Columbia just 
to meet him. 

Rabbi Haskel Lookstein '53 
New York City 

Corrections 

The Spring 2012 feature "The Full Spec¬ 
trum," profiling FCC Chairman Julius 
Genachowski '85, contained three factual 
errors. Genachowski majored in history, 
not art history; his son attends Kenyon, 



Henry Graff '49 GSAS 


not Michigan; and he did not ever share 
an apartment with former Rep. Anthony 
Weiner. 

The Alumni Comer about Lou Gehrig 
'25 in the same issue incorrectly listed the 
date of his famous "luckiest man on the 
face of the Earth" speech, due to an error 
in editing. The speech took place at a cer¬ 
emony in Yankee Stadium on July 4,1939. 

CCT regrets the errors. 

a 


Manage Your 
Subscription 

If you prefer reading CCT online, you 
can help us go green and save money 
by opting out of the print edition. Click 
"Manage Your Subscription" at college. 
columbia.edu/cct and follow the do¬ 
mestic instructions. We will continue to 
notify you by email when each issue is 
posted online. You may be reinstated to 
receive the print edition at any time by 
sending a note to cct@columbia.edu. 


CCT welcomes letters from readers about 
articles in the magazine but cannot 
print or personally respond to all letters 
received. Letters express the views of 
the writers and not CCT, the College or 
the University. Please keep letters to 250 
words or fewer. All letters are subject to 
editing for space and clarity. Please direct 
letters for publication "to the editor" via 
mail or online: college.columbia.edu/cct/ 
contactus. 
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COLUMBIA COLLEGE TODAY 


AROUND # QUADS 

Homecoming 2012 Pits 
Lions vs. Dartmouth 



B aker Athletics Complex will 
be the site of Homecoming 
2012 on Saturday, October 20, 
featuring the pregame picnic 
lunch under the Big Tent, the 
Columbia Homecoming Carnival and the 
Lions taking on the Big Green. An extra 
highlight this year will be the dedication 
of The Campbell Sports Center (see box 
at right). 

The festivities start at 11 a.m. with a 
hearty barbecue buffet, open until 1:30 
p.m. Picnic tickets are $20 for adults and 
$10 for children under 12 if purchased 
online by Thursday, October 18: college. 
columbia.edu/ alumni/homecoming. 
Picnic tickets also are available on site: 

$22 for adults and $12 for children. 

Each ticket includes an all-you-can-eat 
lunch, soft drinks and admittance to the 
Columbia Homecoming Carnival. Beer, 


wine and cocktails are available at an ad¬ 
ditional cost. There also will be limited 
cash-and-carry items. The Columbia 
Alumni Association will sponsor halftime 
refreshments under the Big Tent. 

The Columbia Homecoming Carnival 
opens at 11 a.m. and stays open until 3 p.m. 
with face painting, balloon making, magic, 
games, prizes and interactive activities. 

The Ivy League football matchup, the 
first Homecoming game for new Lions 
coach Pete Mangurian, kicks off at Robert 
K. Kraft Field at 1:30 p.m. To purchase 
football tickets, which are separate from 
picnic tickets, call 888-LIONS-ll or 
purchase online: gocolumbialions.com/ 
tickets. Premium chairback seats are $25 
and reserved bench seats are $15. 

Columbia University Athletics will 
sponsor complimentary shuttle buses 
from the Momingside campus to and 


from Baker Athletics Complex beginning 
at 11 a.m. and returning immediately fol¬ 
lowing the game. Campus pickup will be 
from the gates at West 116th Street and 
Broadway. 

Fans also may use mass transit. The A 
and 1 subways as well as the Ml00, Bx20 
and Bx7 buses stop near Baker. If travel¬ 
ing by Metro-North Railroad, the Marble 
Hill station is on the north shore of Spuy- 
ten Duyvil, just across the Broadway 
Bridge from the complex. 

On-site preferred parking is available 
only to those making qualifying gifts to 
Columbia football. Single-game parking 
passes are not available. Fans without 
on-site preferred parking passes will be 
directed to public parking facilities. 

For more information about game day, 
the picnic and parking, visit www.go 
columbialions.com / footballgameday. 
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Campbell Sports Center benefactor William V. Campbell '62, '64 TC and Athletics Director 
M. Dianne Murphy at the center's groundbreaking at Homecoming 2011. 

PHOTOS: EILEEN BARROSO 


Campbell Sports 
Center Dedication 

11:30 a.m.-12:30 p.m. 

All Homecoming attendees are 
invited to the dedication of The 
Campbell Sports Center, the new 
cornerstone of the revitalized Baker 
Athletics Complex. The center will 
foster Columbia spirit and transform 
the student-athlete experience by 
creating an attractive year-round 
hub for student-athletes, coaches, 
staff and administrators. The center 
honors, and is made possible by, one 
of Columbia's most accomplished 
athletics alumni: captain of the 1961 
ivy League Champion football team, 
former Lions head football coach, 
"Coach of Silicon valley" and chair 
of the University trustees, William V. 
Campbell '62, '64 TC. 


Schiller To Be Presented 2012 Alexander Hamilton Medal 


J onathan Schiller '69, '73L will be pre¬ 
sented the 2012 Alexander Hamilton 
Medal on Thursday, November 15, 
at the Alexander Hamilton Award 
Dinner, an annual black-tie event 
in Low Rotunda. The medal, the highest 
honor paid to a member of the Columbia 
College community, is awarded by the 
Columbia College Alumni Association 
to an alumnus/a or faculty member for 
distinguished service to the College and 
accomplishment in any field of endeavor. 

Schiller, a University trustee and a 
member of the Dean's Council of the Law 
School, received a John Jay Award for 
distinguished professional achievement 
in 2006. He was a member of the 1967-68 
Ivy League Championship basketball 
team and was inducted with that squad 
into the Columbia University Athletics 
Hall of Fame in February 2006. 

The Jonathan D. Schiller Endowment 
in International Human Rights was cre¬ 
ated in 2006 at the Law School by the 
Schiller family and provides funding 
for summer fellowships in international 
human rights. Schiller's most recent com¬ 
mitments to the College include estab¬ 
lishing the Jonathan Schiller Scholarship 
Fund in June 2011. 

As co-founder and managing partner 



of Boies, Schiller & Flexner, Schiller has 
more than 35 years of experience trying 
cases throughout the United States and 
is recognized as a leading practitioner in 
international arbitration. He was elected 
a fellow of the American Bar Foundation 
and appointed to the Milan Chamber of 
Commerce Club of Arbitrators. He also 
was appointed to the Board of Trustees of 
the Supreme Court Historical Society in 
Washington, D.C. 

Schiller was recognized by Who's Who 


Legal as one of the most highly regarded 
individuals, "the real deal," in its listing 
of the Top Ten International Commercial 
Litigators for 2011. He also was recently 
cited by Lawdragon as one of its "500 
Leading Lawyers in America" for the 
sixth consecutive year. Chambers and 
Partners, a legal research organization 
that publishes annual peer-reviewed 
evaluations of the world's leading law 
firms and lawyers, recognized Schiller "as 
a leading practitioner in the field of in¬ 
ternational arbitration," and The US Legal 
500 2010 Guide to the World's Leading Law¬ 
yers named him as "one of the premier 
international arbitration attorneys in the 
world" and "a seasoned practitioner with 
an impressive reputation." He also was 
named "Litigator of the Week" by Ameri¬ 
can Lawyer earlier this year following 
Barclays' successful trial defense against 
$13 billion in claims sought by Lehman 
Brothers bankruptcy estates. 

Schiller is married to Marla Prather '88 
GSAS, who earned a master's in art histo¬ 
ry. Their sons also are Columbia alumni: 
Zachary '01, Joshua '08L and Aaron '06. 

For more information on the dinner, 
contact Robin Vanderputten, associate 
director. College events and programs: 
robinv@columbia.edu or 212-851-7399. 
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Encyclopaedia Iranica Project Reaches Milestone 

By Shira Boss '93, '97J, '98 SIPA 


E hsan Yarshater knows something 
about dedication. After four de¬ 
cades of work on the monumen¬ 
tal Encyclopaedia Iranica, he an¬ 
nounced the reference work has 
reached the midpoint of its completion: 15 
published volumes, reaching into the letter 
K. Yarshater, the Hagop Kevorkian Profes¬ 
sor Emeritus of Iranian Studies, also has 
been the project s primary fundraiser, suc¬ 
cessfully lobbying individual donors and 
the National Endowment for the Humani¬ 
ties (NEH) as well as contributing art and 
rare books for sale from his personal col¬ 
lection. Most recently, with the economy 
down and funding becoming scarce, he let 
go of a prized Rodin sculpture to support 
the cause. 

CCT first profiled Yarshater, 
who conceived the research and 
publishing project in 1972, in 
November 2003. At that time, 
the Encyclopaedia was at letter 
H and its editors had started 
publishing entries online, out 
of alphabetical order. Now, all 
previously published volumes 
have been digitized into a free, 
searchable online version of the 
encyclopedia (iranicaonline.org) 
with 6,500 entries, including 
more than 850 entries published 
digitally in advance of eventual 
inclusion in the print volumes. 

"At a time when accurate 
information about Islam and 
Iran is overlooked by Americans 
in place of simplifications and 
sound bites, the editors of [Ency¬ 
clopaedia Iranica ] are performing 
a public service by making authoritative 
articles by eminent academics freely avail¬ 
able," a reviewer for NEH wrote last year. 
"The quality, clarity and detail of the arti¬ 
cles is remarkable. It is, bar none, the most 
accurate and trustworthy online resource I 
know of for information on Islam." 

The Encyclopaedia covers not only Islam 
and the modem-day country of Iran but 
also the history, culture and science of all 
the lands that speak or once spoke any 
Iranian language. Another NEH reviewer 
called it "unequalled in the scholarly 
world for its depth, breadth and accessibil¬ 
ity to academic and non-academic audi¬ 
ences alike." At completion it will rival the 
length of some general encyclopedias, but 


its anticipated 32-35 volumes are unique 
in their dedication to one country and one 
culture. 

The Encyclopaedia contains extensive 
essays on art, literature, religion, philoso¬ 
phy, geography, customs, architecture, 
flora and fauna. But even those labels are 
too broad: flora and fauna, for example, 
are considered not only in terms of bot¬ 
any and zoology but also in terms of the 
uses of plants and animals in folklore and 
popular medicine. More than 40 languag¬ 
es and dialects have been covered thus 
far, with explanations of their grammar 
and sample vocabularies. Various cal¬ 
endars and festivals are catalogued; the 
stars and constellations are explored as 
astronomy, astrology and folklore. Cloth¬ 


ing through the eras and across provinces 
is described, not just the style but also the 
material, and not just the cloth but also 
the actual weaving (the subject spans 28 
articles). Entries extend right up to pres¬ 
ent-day topics, including Iranian cinema, 
ecology and feminist movements. 

The Encyclopaedia is limited in its prog¬ 
ress by the scarcity of experts to cover such 
vast ground. Scholars must be ferreted out 
globally and invited to write entries one at 
a time; more than 1,500 have contributed 
work so far. "If we had 2,000 scholars 
ready to write for us, the encyclopedia 
could finish in 1 Vz years," Yarshater says. 
As it is, the project is expected to take near¬ 
ly another decade. Moreover, the number 


of Iranian scholars is declining by attrition 
— Yarshater says today's students cannot 
go to Iran to study as readily under the 
Islamic government, so they turn to other 
areas of the world. "The Encyclopaedia 
Iranica is not repeatable, because a number 
of elements came together and made it 
possible," says Yarshater, who founded 
the University's Center for Iranian Studies 
in 1968 and was chair of the Department 
of Middle East and Asian Languages and 
Cultures from 1968-73. He founded the 
project at Columbia (before the 1979 Irani¬ 
an revolution) out of frustration that there 
was not an impartial and comprehensive 
pre-Islamic reference work in the field. 

The Encyclopaedia is among the longest 
continually funded projects (33 years) 
supported by the NEH, and 
private donors once generously 
supported it as well. In the re¬ 
cent recession, however, NEH 
funding has been reduced to 
half what it once was (though 
the project receives the current 
maximum amount possible for 
its category, $300,000 for two 
years). Private donors have 
largely snapped their purses 
shut, and gala benefit dinners 
— which used to raise a half 
million dollars at a time — have 
been on hold since 2007. 

Through the years, Yarsha- 
ter's own donations of books 
and art have been made via the 
Persian Heritage Foundation, 
which he formed in 1983 to 
support research on all aspects 
of the Iranian world. He'd re¬ 
sisted, however, when a representative of 
Christie's auction house, who was visiting 
his apartment on Riverside Drive, asked 
if he would be interested in selling The 
Kiss, a Rodin sculpture he bought from a 
Rockefeller at a 1975 auction. But in 2009, 
Yarshater changed his mind: "We needed 
money to run our project. I thought, the 
time of the Rodin had come." 

The 34-inch-high sculpture has a 
lovely patina and is what Christie's de¬ 
scribed as an "extremely rare bronze cast, 
known as the Milwaukee version, one of 
only five created during the artist's life¬ 
time from the plaster model of the classic 
sculpture." The auction house catalogue 
estimated it would bring $1.5-$2 million. 
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Yarshater was working on the encyclo¬ 
pedia in his office when a Christie's rep¬ 
resentative called with news of the final 
hammer price: $6,354,500. 

"Within a matter of weeks, the money 
was fed into our account, and our editors 
and other staff could be paid," Yarshater 
says. "Rodin came to our rescue." 

The sale allowed the encyclopedia 
staff to expand by two editors; it now has 
eight. Yarshater, 92, works full-time as 
the project's volunteer general editor. In 
recent years he has also conceived and is 
general editor of another definitive refer¬ 
ence project, the 20-volume A History of 
Persian Literature. 

"I am hoping that with the help of my 
colleagues we can bring the Encyclopaedia 
project to the end of its first edition in 
2020," says Yarshater. "If we succeed, a 
great project, in fact the greatest academic 
project ever conceived and carried out in 
the field of Iranian studies — and one that 
contributes to a variety of fields in the hu¬ 
manities — will have been achieved." 


Shira Boss '93, '97J, '98 SIPA is contribut¬ 
ing writer to CCT and a graduate student at 
the CUNY School of Public Health at Hunter 
College. 


Poplcin, Yao To Receive 
Great Teachers Award 


C athy Popkin, the Jesse and George 
Siegel Professor in the Humanities 
and professor of Russian, Depart¬ 
ment of Slavic Languages, and David Yao, 
professor of industrial engineering and 
operations research at Columbia Engi¬ 
neering, have been named the recipients 
of the 2012 Great Teachers Award. The 
awards will be presented at the Society 
of Columbia Graduates Awards Dinner in 
Low Rotunda on Wednesday, October 24. 

Popkin joined Columbia's Slavic de¬ 
partment in 1986 and is a scholar of liter¬ 
ary theory and 19th- and 20th-century 
Russian prose, specifically Chekhov. A 
mainstay of the Literature Humanities 
faculty, she is known for hosting reunions 
with her former Lit Hum students when 
they are graduating seniors. Described by 
one student as "one of Columbia's prized 
jewels," Popkin also is a recipient of the 
2012 Distinguished Columbia Faculty 
Award. 

Yao joined the Department of Industri¬ 
al Engineering in 1983. After a three-year 


stay at Harvard, he returned to Columbia 
as a full professor in 1988. His teach¬ 
ing and research interests focus on the 
analysis, design and control of stochastic 
systems such as manufacturing systems, 
supply chains and communication net¬ 
works. He has been the principal archi¬ 
tect of several academic programs at 
Columbia Engineering, including the mas¬ 
ter's program in financial engineering. 

The Society of Columbia Graduates 
established the Great Teachers Award in 
1949 to honor outstanding members of 
the faculty teaching in the College and 
Engineering. Recipients have included 
Jacques Barzun '27, '32 GSAS; Mark Van 
Doren '21 GSAS; Lionel Trilling '25, '38 
GSAS; Kathy Eden; Alan Brinkley; Andrew 
Delbanco; and Mark Mazower. 

For further information, contact 
Gerald Sherwin '55:917-763-7061 or 
gs48l@juno.com; or Peter Basilevsky 
'67, '72L: 212-818-9200 or pbasilevsky@ 
ssbb.com; or visit the society's website 
(socg.com). 


Make Columbia part of your legacy 


“Columbia is like 
one of my children- 
and my estate 
plans reflect that 
connection.” 

—LISA CARNOY '89 CC 
University Trustee 


“Past generations transformed 
my experience here,” says 
Carnoy. “Now it’s my turn to 
invest in tomorrow’s Columbia ” 

Join Lisa Carnoy in the 1754 
Society—alumni and friends 
making a difference through 
bequests and other planned gifts 
to the University. 



To learn more, e-mail gift.planning (a) columbia.edu or call 800-338-3294. 


& Columbia University 
Office of Gift Planning 
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Robert Y. Shapiro, who spe¬ 
cializes in American politics, 
is a professor and former 
chair of the Department of 
Political Science. His most 
recent books include The 
Oxford Handbook of Ameri¬ 
can Public Opinion and the 
Media (edited with Law¬ 
rence R. Jacobs) and Selling 
Fear .Counterterrorism, 
the Media, and Public 
Opinion (with Columbia's 
Brigitte L. Nacos and 
Yaeli Bloch-Elkon). Shapiro 
earned a B.S. from MIT and 
a Ph.D. from Chicago; he has 
worked at Columbia since 
1982 and last sat for "5 Min¬ 
utes with" in summer 2008. 

You recently returned from 
Egypt. Tell me about that. 

I was invited to speak at 
the American University in 
Cairo by the president of the 
university, Lisa Anderson, 
who is a former dean of 
SIPA. She invited three of 
her successor department 
chairs, including myself, to 
run a 3 Vi-day workshop on 
research methods in political 
science for the purposes of, 
as I like to say, jumpstarting 
interest in quantitative ap¬ 
proaches to political science 
and studying political issues 
relevant to the students and 
faculty. 

How did it go? 

It went well; we got people's 
attention. We talked about 
big-picture issues that were 
quite relevant to what's 
been happening in Egypt — 
things like the relationship 
between democracy and 
economic development, the 
relationship between Islam 
and democratization, the 
relationship between Islam 
and oil, and the empower¬ 
ment of women in the Mid¬ 
dle East and elsewhere and 
then, also, the relationship 
between democratization 
and political conflict, civil 
wars and things like that. 


Will you be involved with 
the U.S. presidential election 
this fall? 

As of now, I don't have any 
plans to be. The last election 
I was involved in was doing 
exit poll analysis for ABC 
News, in 2008. But I do follow 
the data regularly and more 
so as the election nears. 


And what are you seeing? 

One, polls show that the up¬ 
coming election is going to be 
a close election—you don't 
have to be a political science 
expert or professor to get a 
sense of that. But to put it in 
historical context, the com¬ 
petitiveness of politics is very 
different now from the latter 
part of the 20th century, when 
both parties were competitive 
for control of the White House 
but the Democrats, for a big 
chunk of the post-war period, 
controlled the Senate and the 
House of Representatives. That 
changed beginning in 1980 
when the Republicans won 
the Senate on Ronald Reagan's 
coattails and then continued 
in 1994, which was a very im¬ 
portant election — the Repub¬ 
licans were finally able to get 
control of the House of Repre¬ 
sentatives, which they hadn't 
done in 40 some-odd years. 

The other pattern is the 
overall nature of partisan 
conflict in the United States. 
The parties are divided at the 
level of political leadership 
and you find the same thing 
at an unprecedented level in 
mass public opinion, where 
Democrats and Republicans 
more consistently think of 
themselves and call them¬ 
selves liberals and conserva¬ 
tives and take identifiable, 
predictable patterns of liberal 
and conservative opinions 
on policy issues in a way that 
they hadn't in the middle of 
the 20th century. 


What are you focusing on 
these days with regard to 
your own research? 

I recently worked with some 
undergraduates, looking at 
American public opinion 
trends toward the Mideast 
conflict, focusing on the Israe¬ 
lis and the Palestinians. And 
then I'm also working on a 


higher-priority book project 
with my recent collaborators, 
Nacos and Bloch-Elkon, look¬ 
ing at the Tea Party move¬ 
ment and the Occupy Wall 
Street movement — how they 
were covered by the media 
and how they, in turn, used 
the mass media and social 
media in their efforts. And 
what broader effects this has 
had on American politics. 

Would you anticipate that 
the Tea Party and Occupy 
Wall Street will continue 
to have as much influence 
moving forward? 

What movements are success¬ 
ful at, if not persuading peo¬ 
ple to adopt the opinions they 
adopt, is to make issues vis¬ 
ible and more salient. With the 
Tea Party, things had settled 
down for a while — the party 
seemed to have lost some of 
its luster — but things are 
now heating up in the cur¬ 
rent election, and the Re¬ 
publican party is a stronger 
conservative party because 
of the Tea Party movement. 

As for the effect of Occupy, 
the big question is, had they 
not become active in the way 
they were, would the 
Democrats and 
Obama have 
used the issue 
of economic 
inequality 
the way 
they are in 
the current 
campaign? 


We can't run the experiment, 
but I suspect they may have 
not. 

What does your middle ini¬ 
tial Y stand for? 

Yale. Has nothing to do with 
the university. It's an Angli¬ 
cized and greatly shortened 
Yiddish name. 

Is there anything else 
you think we should 
talk about? 

I still like pizza, [laughs] 

That's right. You mentioned 
that the last time you sat 
with CCT. 

The funny part was, when my 
wife read the interview, she 
said she learned some things 
about me that she didn't 
know. She didn't really fully 
appreciate how much my fa¬ 
vorite food is pizza. 

Did she know about your 
dream of being shortstop for 
the Yankees? 

No, but anybody who knew 
me when I was young would 
understand that. 

Interview: Alexis Tonti 'll Arts 
Photo: Eileen Barroso 

For more conversation with 
Shapiro, go to Web Extras at 
college, columbia.edu/cct. 
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Virginia W. Cornish ’91 Named Helena Rubinstein Professor 


V irginia W. Cornish '91, the first 
College alumna to become a 
tenured professor at the Univer¬ 
sity, has been named the Helena 
Rubinstein Professor of Chemistry. 

The Helena Rubinstein Foundation cre¬ 
ated a $2 million endowed professorship in 
support of the advancement of women in 
science at Columbia, and Cornish was an¬ 
nounced as the inaugural appointee of this 
chair on June 5 at the Northwest Comer 
Building, the site of her laboratory. Working 
at the interface of chemistry and biology, 
Cornish's lab brings together organic chem¬ 
istry and DNA technology to expand the 
synthetic capabilities of living cells. 

Trustees Chair Emerita G.G. Michelson 
'47L, longtime chair of the Helena Rubin¬ 
stein Foundation, and Diane Moss, presi¬ 
dent of the foundation, were instrumental 
in working with Columbia to identify an 
appropriate and enduring recognition of 
Rubinstein's legacy. Rubinstein often said 
that her "fortune comes from women and 
should be used to benefit them and their 
children, to better their quality of life" 
and "to encourage women to undertake 
higher education and to pursue nontradi- 
tional careers." 



Virginia w. Cornish '91 is joined at the announcement by her colleague and mentor, uni¬ 
versity Professor Ronald Breslow (left), and Joseph Dougherty '95 GSAS, who also worked 
in Breslow's lab. 


PHOTO:SUSAN COOK 
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In an effort to reduce costs and be environmentally friendly, 
Columbia College Alumni Affairs and your class’s Reunion 
Committee wilt communicate with you via email as much 
as possible. Be sure you don’t miss out on reunion details! 
Update your contact information at reunion.college. 
columbia.edu/alumniupdate. 


Watch your mail and email for details. 


Make plans now to return to New 
York City and the Columbia campus 
for Alumni Reunion Weekend 2013. 

The weekend will feature: 

dr Class-specific activities, cocktail receptions and dinners 
planned by each class’s Reunion Committee; 
dr “Back on Campus” sessions featuring Mini-Core Courses, 
Public Intellectual Lectures and more as part of Dean’s 
Day on Saturday; 

dr New York City entertainment options including an art 
gallery crawl, Broadway shows and other cultural activities; 
dr All-class programs including the Wine Tasting and the 
Starlight Reception, with dancing, champagne and sweets 
on Low Plaza; and 

dr Camp Columbia for Kids, ages 3-12. _ 


SAVE THE DATE W THURSDAY, MAY 30-SUNDAY, JUNE 2, 2013 


Questions? Please contact 
Fatima Yudeh, alumni affairs: 
fy2165@columbia.edu 
or 212-851-7834. 
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ALUMNI IN THE NEWS 


■ Ronald Weich '80, former assistant at¬ 
torney general for legislative affairs in the 
Department of Justice and former chief 
counsel to both Senate Majority Leader 
Harry Reid (D-Nev.) and Sen. Edward 
Kennedy (D-Mass.), was named dean of 
the University of Baltimore School of Law 
in April. In a press release announcing 
Weich's appointment. University of Balti¬ 
more President Robert L. Bogomolny said, 
"Ron Weich is the right person to continue 
the growth and transformation of the UB 
School of Law. During this time of con¬ 
siderable transition in legal education and 
the legal profession, it is important to have 
leadership with integrity and vision. Ron 
Weich embodies those qualities." 

■ The Vatican hired Fox News correspon¬ 
dent Greg Burke '82, '83J as its senior 
communications adviser in June. His ap¬ 
pointment comes in the wake of a series of 
public relations issues, including attacks 
by international media on the lack of trans¬ 
parency at the Vatican bank and the leak of 
classified documents, claiming corruption 
within the Vatican, by Pope Benedict XVTs 
butler. In an interview with The New York 
Times, Burke compared his new role to that 
of the White House press secretary: "IPs 

a strategy job. IPs very simple to explain, 
not so easy to execute: to formulate the 
message and try to make sure everyone 
remains on message," he said. The first 
communications expert hired outside the 
Roman Catholic media, Burke covered the 
death of Pope John Paul II and the election 
of Benedict for Fox News, where he had 
worked since 2001. 


■ ESPN reported in Au¬ 
gust that entrepreneur 
Randy Lemer '84, '87L has 
reached an agreement to 
sell the NFL's Cleveland 
Browns to truck-stop mag¬ 
nate Jimmy Haslam for 
more than $1 billion. He 
now will focus on another 
of his sports properties, 
the Aston Villa soccer 
team in England's Premier 
League. Lemer inherited 
the Browns from his father, 

Alfred Lemer '55, name¬ 
sake of Columbia's Alfred 
Lemer Hall student center, 
who died in 2002. A1 Lem¬ 
er purchased the then-inactive franchise 
from the NFL in 1998 for $350 million. 

■ A July New York Times article praised the 
unconventional self-promotional strate¬ 
gies of venture capital firm Andreessen 
Horowitz, co-founded by Ben Horowitz 
'88. The article notes that while "most 
venture capitalists operated under levels 
of secrecy typically reserved for Swiss 
banks," Andreessen Horowitz has worked 
to brand itself as a top firm, featured on 
the cover of Fortune and Wired magazines 
and in Vanity Fair's 2011 "New Establish- 
menP' list of the year's top influencers. 

The Times reports: "All that pitching seems 
to have paid off. In just three years, the 
firm has raised $2.7 billion — more than 
any other venture capital firm in that same 
time span." Horowitz's public persona 
includes a blog (bhorowitz.com) on which 

he presents business lessons along¬ 
side lyrics from hip-hop songs. The 
Times also reports that Horowitz 
was invited to speak at Harvard's 
hip-hop archives and rapper Snoop 
Dogg, now known as Snoop Lion, 
has requested a meeting with him. 

■ The Radio Television Digital 
News Association presented Phyllis 
Fletcher '94 with a 2012 National 
Edward R. Murrow Award in Au¬ 
dio Feature Reporting for her story 
"Secrets of a Blonde Bombshell," 
which originally aired in September 
2011 on Studio 360 with Kurt An¬ 
dersen. A reporter and editor for Se¬ 
attle's KUOW public radio station, 
Fletcher uncovered that the subject 
of her story, the "blonde bombshell 
bandleader" Ina Ray Hutton of 


1930s swing band fame, 
was actually part black and 
had been passing as white 
since childhood. Hutton, 
who conducted, sang and 
tap danced in her all-fe¬ 
male band the Melodears, 
died in 1984 having never 
acknowledged her black 
heritage. The story also 
received a Grade Award 
for Outstanding Portrait/ 
Biography from the Alli¬ 
ance for Women in Media 
Foundation. In a KUOW 
press release, Fletcher said, 
"I'm thrilled for the late Ms. 
Hutton and her family that 
this new telling of her life story has been 
acknowledged with a Grade Award, and 
has shone new light on Hutton's contribu¬ 
tion to music history." 

■ In June, Institutional Investor magazine 
named Rick Nardis '98 of UBS to its list 
of hedge fund rising stars. Nardis joined 
UBS in 2001 as a senior investment officer 
working at one of the company's fund-of- 
hedge-funds businesses. From the time 
he came on board until 2008 when he was 
named co-CIO, the group's assets grew 
from $900 million to $48 billion. Despite 
losing ground during the financial crisis, 
Nardis' group has climbed back to $28.5 
billion and went from being one of six 
fund-of-hedge-funds companies at UBS 
to its only remaining one. According to 
Institutional Investor, "Hedge fund man¬ 
agers and investors alike say they have 
the utmost respect for Nardis." 

■ Maggie Gyllenhaal '99 stars alongside 
Viola Davis in the film Won't Back Down, 
a drama in which two mothers stand 

up against a powerful bureaucracy to 
transform their children's failing inner- 
city school in Pittsburgh. Inspired by true 
events, the film focuses on trigger laws 

— which currently exist in four states and 
are being considered in a dozen more 

— through which parents can demand 
changes to, or even a complete restructur¬ 
ing of, their children's schools if a major¬ 
ity sign a petition. US A Today reported 

in August, "If s rare that a Hollywood 
movie actually gets out in front of a social 
trend, but when Won't Back Down pre¬ 
mieres this September, it may well spawn 
reams of petitions from fed-up parents." 

Karen Iorio 



Greg Burke '82, '83J 

PHOTO: ALBERTO PIZZOLI/AFP/GETTYIMAGES 



Phyllis Fletcher '94 
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Columbia College Fund Exceeds FY12 Goal, Raises $16.3 Million 


T he Columbia College Fund ex¬ 
ceeded its $16 million Fiscal Year 
2012 goal, raising $16,296,000, or 
$650,000 more than FY11. More 
than 11,350 alumni, parents, students and 
friends of the College contributed to the 
College Fund, which raises money for 
financial aid, the Core Curriculum, stu¬ 
dent services and summer internship sti¬ 
pends. The FY12 total includes donations 
received from July 1,2011-June 30,2012. 

The College Fund comprises several 
sub-categories, each of which built on 
FYll's successes. 

The Parents Fund raised a record $2.86 
million from almost 1,550 donors, repre¬ 
senting a 30 percent increase in dollars and 
a 26 percent increase in donors as com¬ 
pared to FY11. 

The reunion Class of 1962 presented 
a $1.13 million Class Gift to the College 
Fund — the largest reunion Class Gift 
ever given by a 50th-anniversary class. 
Also setting fundraising records for their 
respective reunions were the Classes of 
1982,1987 and 1992, and the Class of 1967 
had the best fundraising year in its class 
history. 


Recent alumni, representing the Classes 
of 1992-2001, raised more than $1.3 mil¬ 
lion, a 60 percent increase as compared 
to FY11. And the Young Alumni Fund, 
representing the Classes of 2002-2011, was 
well over its goal of $317,000 for the year, 
with almost $375,000 raised. This group 
also set a participation record with nearly 
1,800 donors, an increase of about 370 
from FY11. 

Seniors, who are encouraged early to 
forge a connection with the College by 
giving back, showed their support as 
well. More than 750 participated in the 
Senior Fund — raising more than $17,000 
— and 235 signed up for the Dean's 3-2-1 
Challenge, for which they agreed to give 
at least $20.12 for three years, to ask two 
friends to do the same and to have their 
gifts matched 1:1. (This year. Gene Davis 
'75 matched the gifts.) By reaching its 
Senior Gift goal, the Senior Fund secured 
a $100,000 gift from Charles Santoro '82 to 
the Columbia College Fund. 

"The remarkable success of the Col¬ 
lege Fund is directly attributable to the 
outstanding leadership and generosity 
of alumni, parents, students and friends. 


Their dedication to alma mater helps make 
Columbia College the greatest undergrad¬ 
uate experience available in the world," 
said Allen Rosso, executive director of the 
Columbia College Fund. 

To make a gift to the Columbia College 
Fund in FY13, give by credit card at col 
lege.columbia.edu/ giveonline or by call¬ 
ing 212-851-7488, or mail a check, payable 
to Columbia College Fund, to Columbia 
College Fund, Columbia Alumni Center, 
622 W. 113th St., MC 4530,3rd FI., New 
York, NY 10025. 


Hire Columbians 

Who better to hire Columbia students 
than Columbia alumni? That's the idea 
behind "Hire Columbians," a campaign 
by the Center for Career Education to 
get Columbia alumni to hire students 
for internships or full-time positions. 
For more information, go to careered 
ucation.columbia.edu/hirecolumbians. 


Travel with Columbia 



EGYPT & 

THE ETERNAL NILE 

MARCH 13-29, 2013 

Discover the treasures of Egypt from antiquity to modernity on a unique 
adventure from March 13-29,2013. Our journey begins in Cairo with its 
renowned ancient sites: the Pyramids of Giza, the Sphinx, Memphis, 
Sakkara, Old Cairo, and the Egyptian Museum. Cruise on Lake Nasser, 
where the country's fascinating Nubian history unfolds. Visit ancient tem¬ 
ples and monuments salvaged during the construction of the Aswan High 
Dam, including Abu Simbel, dating to the 13th century b.c. Travel along 
the Nile from Aswan to Luxor, with its acclaimed temples and tombs and 
explore the Valley of the Kings and the Valley of the Queens on the Nile's 
West Bank. On the East Bank, visit Karnak, the greatest temple complex of 
them all. Depart from Luxor for the final leg of your journey in the Mediter¬ 
ranean port of Alexandria, one of antiquity's most illustrious cities. 


For more information about any of our trips, visit alumni.columbia.edu/travel or call 866-325-8664. 


Learn more. Stay connected 
alumni.columbia.edu 
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STUDENT SPOTLIGHT 


Anthony da Costa ’13 Juggles Academics and Music Career 

By Nathalie Alonso '08 


F olk singer and songwriter 
Anthony da Costa '13 was 
just 13 when he started fre¬ 
quenting open mics near his 
hometown of Pleasantville, 
N.Y., in Westchester. He had not yet 
reached his next birthday when he 
branched out to venues in New York 
City, including Columbia's iconic Post¬ 
crypt Coffeehouse. And by the time 
he enrolled in the College itself, 
he'd performed around the country, 
recorded several albums and dis¬ 
tinguished himself as the youngest 
winner of several prestigious folk 
competitions. 

"He lives and breathes it," says 
Fred Gillen Jr., a Hudson Valley- 
based folk artist who has produced 
three of da Costa's albums. "He 
also is not afraid to try something 
new if it turns him on, whether it 
is commercially viable or not. This 
is important and he gets it. Some 
artists have success with one thing 
and they do it over and over and get 
stuck there. Anthony is constantly 
moving forward and changing." 

In April, da Costa released his 
ninth album and fifth studio pro¬ 
duction, Secret Handshake, which he 
calls his best assemblage of songs. 
"Every song I've ever written is a 
love song in some way, shape or 
form," says da Costa, who describes 
his style as a blend of folk, rock, 
pop, country and Americana. "I get 
influences from my own life, my 
friends' lives. Sometimes I'll make 
something up completely." 

One of his older songs, "Poor Poor 
Pluto," speaks of the former planet 7 s 
demotion. "But even that is a love 
song," he says. 

Da Costa credits his parents for ex¬ 
posing him to music. He attributes his 
passion for folk specifically to his moth¬ 
er, who encouraged him to join the lo¬ 
cal church choir at 5. He started taking 
guitar lessons when he was 10. "I never 
wanted to look at the book. I wanted to 
learn songs, so my teacher would just 
give up and teach me a new Beatles 


song every week," he says. "Especially 
with folk music. I've learned more by 
doing and being out there and learning 
from other writers and actually playing 
for people." 

The late New York City disc jockey 
Pete Fomatele branded da Costa a "very 
young man with a very old soul," yet as 
a teenager breaking into a musical style 


associated with a more mature crowd, 
da Costa had to dig deep to prove him¬ 
self. "I was always a lot younger than 
most of the people I played shows with, 
people two or three times my age," he 
says. (He was 16 when he won the Ker- 
rville Folk Festival New Folk and the 
Falcon Ridge Folk Festival Emerging 
Artist competitions.) "It was easy to 
wonder, 'What can this kid even write 
songs about?' To that I'd say, 'I'm a hu¬ 
man being, too, and I'm still experienc¬ 
ing things.'" 

In high school, da Costa leaned to¬ 


ward attending music conservatory for 
his next step. He switched tracks in part 
because a mentor, the late singer-song- 
writer Jack Hardy, encouraged him to 
seek a more comprehensive education. 
"He said, 'Grasshopper, you've spent 
enough years putting stuff out there, 
it 7 s time to put some stuff back in,"' da 
Costa recalls. "It felt like the right thing 
to do. I can learn enough [about 
music] from traveling and playing." 

During the school year, da Costa 
plays shows off-campus every week, 
sometimes embarking on weekend- 
long trips. In the summertime, he 
performs across the country, as a solo 
act as well as part of the trio Elliot, 
Rose, da Costa. His 2012 tour includ¬ 
ed his first performances in Canada 
and a three-week tour of Denmark. 

Since his first year in the College, 
da Costa also has devoted whatever 
spare time he has to helping run 
Postcrypt. Established in 1964, the 
acoustic-only, 30-seat venue in the 
basement of St. Paul's Chapel features 
live entertainment on Friday and 
Saturday nights during the academ¬ 
ic year. Da Costa typically hosts one 
night a month, books talent, serves as 
emcee and is involved in planning the 
coffeehouse's annual Folk Festival. 

"There's nothing like it," he says 
of Postcrypt. "The atmosphere is 
wonderful; it 7 s all student-run. The 
vibe has always been really nice." 

Da Costa is majoring in history 
with a focus on classical studies. 
Though his academic course load 
and performance schedule leave little 
time for sleep, da Costa has never con¬ 
sidered a hiatus. "I want to get an edu¬ 
cation, but I can't stop playing music," 
he says. "I need to do it." 

To view videos of da Costa performing, go 
to Web Extras at college.columbia.edu/cct. 
View his website at anthonydacosta.com. 


Nathalie Alonso 'OS, from Queens, is a 
freelance journalist and an editorial pro¬ 
ducer ofLasMayores.com, Major League 
Baseball's official Spanish language website. 



By the time Anthony da Costa '13 enrolled in the Col¬ 
lege, he was a familiar face at Postcrypt coffeehouse, 
where he has been performing since he was 13. 

PHOTO: ERIN FOSTER 
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AROUND THE QUADS 


Sreenivasan Named Chief Digital Officer 


S reenath Sreenivasan '93J, former 
professor and dean of student af¬ 
fairs at the Journalism School, has 
been named the University's first 
chief digital officer and started work in 
the new position in July. 

As CDO, Sreenivasan will lead the 
University's efforts in digital media and 
online education both on and off campus. 
"Sree's portfolio will cover a broad range 
of issues at the intersection 
of technology, education 
and digital media," Provost 
John Coatsworth said in an¬ 
nouncing the appointment. 

Technology increasingly 
has been incorporated into 
courses on campus, and 
Columbia has used ele¬ 
ments of online education 
for some time at the Engi¬ 
neering School, Journalism 
School and School of Con¬ 
tinuing Education, among 
others, and in departments 
that work with the Columbia Center for 
New Media Teaching and Learning, an 
innovator in the field. But looking ahead, 
Coatsworth said, "The goal is to ensure 
that we deploy new tools and technolo¬ 
gies in interactive and distance learning 
to ensure the richest and most dynamic 
learning environment possible for Co¬ 
lumbia's students." 

There are at least three ways univer¬ 
sities now are being affected by online 
education, Sreenivasan says: through 
open online classes, which make lectures 
available for free to the public; through 
hybrid classes, which combine days in a 
classroom with the rest of the time online; 
and through online education meant to 
enhance the classroom experience for 


existing students in residence. 

"We're studying all of them," Sreeniva¬ 
san says. "There's a lot of buzz about this 
stuff — we haven't decided what we'll 
pursue." 

Sreenivasan has taught at the Journal¬ 
ism School since he graduated — his 
specialty has been new media and digital 
journalism, and more recently social me¬ 
dia — and for the past seven years also 
has been a dean. He has 
led workshops in digital 
journalism and social media 
in newsrooms around the 
world, been an on-air tech 
commentator for local TV 
stations in New York and 
is a frequent guest speaker 
for journalism groups. He 
also has been an informal 
consultant on campus for 
developing platforms for 
online education, websites 
and using social media. 
"Before, I'd get calls and 
be a sounding board or answer ques¬ 
tions as a favor. Now it's part of my job," 
Sreenivasan says. 

One of Sreenivasan's mantras regard¬ 
ing technology is, "Be an early tester, a 
late adopter." He plans to promote that 
philosophy University-wide. "We're all 
trying to figure out what works. We want 
to be thoughtful and strategic about it 
and not jump into one thing right away. 
Across 250 years at Columbia we've fig¬ 
ured out how to teach and how to learn 
really well. How do we use some of the 
new technologies and techniques to build 
on that, without affecting what's been 
working so well? There's no rush to an¬ 
nounce anything big." 

Shira Boss '93/97J/98 SIPA 


Marching Band 
Exhibition 

T he history of Columbia's march¬ 
ing, concertizing and pranking 
music-makers will be explored 
this fall in a special exhibition, "The Clev¬ 
erest Band in the World: Marching and 
Playing for Columbia," at the Columbia 
Alumni Center, 622 W. 113th St. (be¬ 
tween Broadway and Riverside Drive). 

The Columbia University Band 
Alumni Association has collected a 
range of memorabilia to tell the story 
of CU bands from 1904 to today. An 
accompanying video will highlight band 
activities from serious to zany, with a 
soundtrack that includes recorded mu¬ 
sic by the group not heard in decades, 
including pieces performed at Carnegie 
Hall in the 1960s. The exhibition will 
open at a pre-Homecoming reception 
for band alumni and current members 
on Friday, October 19, at the Center, 
and run through the end of the year. 

The band alumni association still 
is accepting donations and loans of 
"bandiana" for the exhibition and for 
a permanent band history archive. To 
contribute items, contact J. Donald 
Smith '65, former band head manager 
and coordinator of the exhibition: jdon 
aldsmith65@comcast. net. 



m 

Find us on 

Facebook 


Become a fan of CCr (facebook, 
com/columbiacollegetoday) and 

Columbia College (facebook. 
com/columbiacollegel 754). 
Read the latest issue of CCT, 
keep in touch with fellow alumni and 
get all the latest College news. 




Have You Moved? 

To ensure that you receive 
CCT and other College 
information, let us know if 
you have a new postal or 
email address, a new phone 
number or even a new name. 

Click "Contact Us" at 
college.columbia.edu/cct 
or call 212-851-7852. 


DATE SMADT! 


Join the singles’ 
network exclusively 
for graduates, faculty 
and students of the 
Ivy League 
MIT, Stanford and 
few others. 

www.rightstuffdatinq.com 
1 -800-988-5288 
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Roar, lion, Roar 



Runner Erison Hurtault '07 led Dominica's delegation on July 27 in the opening ceremony of the London 2012 
Olympic Games. 

photo: christophe simon/afp/gettyimages 


Olympics: One Gold Medal, Many Memories 


Seven Columbia alumni, two students and two coach¬ 
es represented the United States, Croatia, Dominica 
and Egypt in the 2012 Olympic Games in London. 

Three-time Olympian Caryn Davies '13L, a 
member of the crew team that won a silver medal in 
2004 and a gold medal in 2008, added another gold 
medal to her collection as part of the U.S. women's 
eight that crossed the finish line in 6:10.59, more 
than a second ahead of runner-up Canada. The U.S. 
women are five-time world champions. 

Erison Hurtault '07 was the flag-bearer for his 
father's native country, Dominica, in the opening 
ceremony. He competed in the 400 meters, and al¬ 
though he ran a season-best 46.05 seconds in the last 
qualifying heat, it was not fast enough for him to 
advance to the semifinals. He also ran for Dominica 
in the 2008 Olympics in Beijing. 

Lisa Stublic '06 represented her father's native 
country, Croatia, in the women's marathon. She was 
just one second behind the leader at the halfway 
point before fading to finish 52nd out of 118 com¬ 
petitors with a time of 2:34.03. 

Nzingha Prescod '15, Nicole Ross '11, James 


Williams '07, '09 GSAS and Jeff Spear '10 competed 
for the U.S. fencing team. The women's foil team 
with Prescod and Ross placed sixth and the men's 
sabre team with Williams and Spear came in eighth. 
Meanwhile, Sherif Farrag '09 competed for Egypt, 
where he was bom, in men's foil. The Egyptian 
squad lost to host Great Britain in the round of 16. 

Nick LaCava '09 rowed with the men's light¬ 
weight four, which placed second in the B final 
behind France. LaCava's boat won the repechage in 
6:00.86 but was eliminated from medal contention 
when it finished fifth in the semifinals. 

Michael Aufrichtig, Columbia's head fencing 
coach, coached the fencing portion of the men's mod¬ 
em pentathlon, which also includes horseback riding, 
swimming, shooting and running. And Caroline 
Nichols, an assistant field hockey coach, competed on 
the U.S. women's field hockey team that placed 12th. 

Finally, David Barry '87 was the Greco-Roman 
Team Leader for USA Wrestling. Barry, who recently 
was named USA Wrestling's Myron Roderick Man 
of the Year, has been the Greco-Roman Team Leader 
since 2009. The U.S. team did not win a medal. 


Campbell Sports 
Center To Be 
Dedicated 
October 20 

The Campbell Sports 
Center, which Columbia 
Athletics is hailing as 
"the cornerstone of a 
revitalized Baker Athlet¬ 
ics Complex," will be 
dedicated on Saturday, 
October 20, prior to the 
Homecoming football 
game against Dartmouth. 
All Homecoming attend¬ 
ees are invited to attend 
the ceremony, which will 
begin at 11:30 a.m. 

The center, at 218th 
Street and Broadway, will 
serve as a year-round hub 
at Baker for student- 
athletes, coaches, staff 
and administrators. It's 
Columbia's first new ath¬ 
letics building since the 
Marcellus Hartley Dodge 
Physical Fitness Center 
was built in the mid-1970s. 
The center honors, and 
was made possible by, 
William V. Campbell '62, 

'64 TC, chair of the Univer¬ 
sity trustees and captain 
of the 1961 ivy League 
champion football team. 

The Campbell Sports 
Center will provide stu¬ 
dent-athletes and coach¬ 
es with a state-of-the-art 
facility featuring a theatre- 
style meeting room, con¬ 
ference rooms, a strength- 
and-conditioning center, 
a student-athlete lounge 
and study center, a 
hospitality pavilion and 
coaches' offices. 


SCOREBOARD 
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Anticipated first- 
year Columbia 
student- 
athletes. 



New coaches 
on the Lions' 
staff for 
2012-13. 


5 Home football 

games this season 
(out of 10 games 
overall). 
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ROAR, LION, ROAR 


Kraft, LeFrak, Rohan Among Hall of Fame Class of 2012 


New England Patriots chairman Robert K. Kraft '63, 
distance runner Caroline Bierbaum LeFrak '06, the 
late basketball coach Jack Rohan '53, '57 TC and the 
1933 football team that won the Rose Bowl headline 
the Class of 2012 that will be inducted to the Colum¬ 
bia University Athletics Hall of Fame. The induction 
ceremony will occur in Low Library on Thursday, 
October 18. This is the fourth class to be inducted to 
the Hall of Fame. 

Other members of the Class of 2012 include for¬ 
mer major league pitcher Frank Seminara '89, Col¬ 
lege Football Hall of Famers William Morley (Class 
of 1902) and Harold Weekes (Class of 1903), the 
1988 NCAA champion men's fencing team, four¬ 
time All-American fencer Emma Baratta '06 and 
eight-time Ivy League 400-meter champion Erison 
Hurtault '07, who ran for Dominica in the 2008 and 
2012 Olympics. 

The Hall of Fame Class 
of 2012 consists of 14 men, 
eight women and two 
teams representing 10 
sports as well as an admin¬ 
istrator and an alumnus 
(Kraft) being honored 
in a special category for 
individual achievement. 
Nominees were eligible 
from both the Heritage Era, 
spanning 1852-1957, and 
the Modem Era, 1957-pres¬ 
ent. 

Kraft has turned the Pa¬ 
triots, whom he acquired in 
1994, into one of the model 
franchises in all of profes¬ 
sional sports, winning three 
Super Bowls along the way. 
LeFrak was a five-time All- 
American in cross-country 
and track and field in the 
mid-2000s. Rohan served 
two stints as men's basket¬ 
ball coach, ranks as Colum¬ 
bia's winningest basketball coach and led the Lions 
to the Ivy League championship in 1968. 

The 1933 Columbia football team was 6-1 during 
the regular season, losing only to Princeton, then 
defeated Stanford 7-0 in the Rose Bowl on a rainy 
January 1,1934. A1 Barabas '36 scored the game's 
only touchdown on a 17-yard run in the second 
quarter, taking a handoff from Cliff Montgomery 
'34 on a misdirection play called KF-79. 



Robert K. Kraft '63 with the Patriots' three Super 
Bowl trophies. 


Intercollegiate athletics at Columbia can be traced 
to the mid-1800s, with some records indicating that 
the first intercollegiate sporting event in which Co¬ 
lumbia participated was a rowing race in 1852. 

"The members of the Columbia Athletics Hall of 
Fame Class of 2012 
are among the bright¬ 
est stars in the history 
of our athletics pro¬ 
gram," says Athletics 
Director M. Dianne 
Murphy. "Each of 
these tremendous 
individuals — and 
our celebrated teams 
— are truly deserving 
of induction." 

Tickets to the 
black-tie dinner and 
induction ceremony 
are available by call¬ 
ing Cathleen Clark, 

Athletics' assistant 
director of develop¬ 
ment and alumni af¬ 
fairs: 212-851-9610. PHOTO: NICK ROMANENKO '90 



LeFrak '06 runs in the 
2006 Heptagonals. 

photo: gene boyars 



Jack Rohan '53, '57 TC 


I 



Ivy League championships 
represented in the Hall of 
Fame Class of 2012 (includes 
individual and team titles). 


For the latest news on Columbia 
athletics, visit gocolumbialions.com. 


2012 Hall of 
Fame Class 

Male Student-athletes, 
Heritage Era 

Horace Davenport '29, 
rowing 

William Morley (Class 
of 1902), football 
Robert Nielsen '51, 
fencing 

Barry Pariser '55, fencing 
Harold Weekes (Class of 
1903), football 

Male Student-athletes, 
Modern Era 

Neil Farber '65, baseball/ 
basketball 

Ted Gregory '74, football 
Steve Hasenfus '89, 
wrestling 

Erison Hurtault '07, track 
and field 

Frank Seminara '89, 
baseball 

Des Werthman '93, football 

Female Student-athletes 

Danicia Ambron '94, 
swimming 

Nora Beck '83 Barnard, '89 
Arts, '93 GSAS 
basketball 

Emma Baratta '06, fencing 
Caroline Bierbaum LeFrak 
'06, cross country/ 
track and field 
Monica Conley '03, fencing 
Caitlin Hickin '04, cross 
country/track and field 
Shannon Munoz '07, soccer 

Team, Heritage Era 

1933 football team 

Team, Modern Era 

1988 men's fencing team 

Coach, Heritage Era 

James Murray, fencing, 
1898-1948 

Coach, Modern Era 

Jack Rohan '53, '57 TC, 
men's basketball, 
1961-74,1990-95 

Athletics Administrator 

Marion R. Philips, 

former chair, physical 
education, Barnard 

Special Category for 
Individual Achievement 

Robert K. Kraft '63, 
chairman and CEO, 
New England Patriots, 
and owner and CEO, 
The Kraft Group 
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Good 

Chemistry 

James J. Valentini Transitions 
from Longtime Professor 
to Dean of the College 


Dean James J. valentini is joined by (left to right) Michael Cadiz '14, 
James Ramseur '13 and Stephanie Grilo '13 in van Am Quad. 

PHOTO: LESLIE JEAN-BART '76, '77J 
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ames J. Valentini, a professor of chemistry at 
Columbia for more than two decades, was 
named the 16 th Dean of the College and the 
second Vice President for Undergraduate 
Education on June 11, after serving in those roles 
on an interim basis for nine months. Valentini also 
now is the Henry L. and Lucy G. Moses Professor. 

Valentini earned a B.S. from Pittsburgh, an M.S. 
from Chicago and a Ph.D. from UC Berkeley, all in 
chemistry. He worked at the Los Alamos National 
Laboratory and taught at UC Irvine before joining 
the Columbia faculty in 1990. He was chair of the 
chemistry department and director of undergradu¬ 
ate studies for chemistry, has been a member of the 
University Senate and has sat on numerous Uni¬ 
versity, College, and Arts and Sciences committees, 
including the College Committee on Instruction, the 
Committee on the Core Curriculum and the College 
Committee on Science Instruction. 

He is married to Teodolinda Barolini, the Lorenzo 
Da Ponte Professor of Italian at Columbia, and has 
three sons. 

Valentini's term as interim dean proved popular 
with various constituencies, including students. "If 
there's such a thing as a populist dean, James Val¬ 
entini is it," declared Spectator, citing among other 
examples his having personally matched gifts at the 
kickoff event for the Senior Fund, his support of the 
Student Wellness Project and his embrace of the 
student-coined nickname "Deantini." 

In July, Valentini sat down with CCT editor Alex 
Sachare 71 to introduce himself to the global com¬ 
munity of College alumni — or former students, as 
he prefers to call them — and to speak about some of 
his plans. 


For the many Columbians who are just beginning to get to 
know you, what would you say are your strengths? 

While I was interim dean for less than a year. I've been a professor 
at Columbia for almost 2V/2 years and I've been involved in the 
College in many different ways over almost that entire time. I think 
I've served on every College committee at least once, some of them 
multiple times. I was director of undergraduate studies in chemis¬ 
try for many years before I became dean and I've taught literally 
thousands of students in chemistry and other science classes. So I 
have a lot of experience to bring to this. I think that can justifiably 
be considered a strength; it's certainly an advantage. 

I love the College, I love the students in it. I feel a great sense 
of responsibility and obligation to them, and a similar sense of 
obligation and responsibility to the faculty. The faculty and the 
students, they are the College. Without faculty and students there 
wouldn't be a College. The dean's role is to make sure that the 
experience that faculty and students have in interacting, which 
is the essence of college life, be as good as it can possibly be. I am 
thrilled to be involved with former students, current students, fu¬ 
ture students and the faculty who will be teaching them and the 
staff in the College who will be supporting them. Fundamentally, 
I like dealing with all the people I get to deal with, and that's re¬ 
ally the great thing about being able to be Deantini. 

How do you feel about the Deantini nickname? 

I read Bwog [an online student publication: bwog.com] for the 
first time on the day that the president asked me to be dean, 
because he and someone else said, "Don't read Bwog." And of 
course, being an adolescent at heart, the first thing I did was go 
read Bwog. So I stumbled upon this competition to nickname the 
dean. I found that they had nicknames for the president and oth¬ 
er people, I saw the competition, I saw that the prize was a sand¬ 
wich from Milano [a deli near campus]. This was 3 o'clock on a 
Sunday morning. I decided to post on Bwog and I said that this 
was far too important to me to let it have a mere prize of a sand¬ 
wich from Milano, and that the 
winner of the competition could 
have his or her Milano sandwich 
with the dean in the Dean's Office, 
we'd get a plaque with the dean's 
nickname engraved on it and the 
winner would have his or her 
picture taken with the dean. Now 
maybe it was because it was 3 a.m. 
on a Sunday that I did that, but I 
thought it was really interesting 
that they had nicknames for people 
and I just kind of intuitively and in¬ 
stinctively got involved in it. It was rash in some ways because I 
hadn't carefully read the Bwog page. Some suggested nicknames 
were listed on a bar at the right of the page, and some of them, 
you wouldn't express that to your mother or your children. I 
should have realized that students here are sensible enough not 
to choose such a nickname, although they might suggest it. But I 
like Deantini. It's a good nickname. I'm happy with it. 

It seems to build a connection, to take away some of that "us 
vs. them" relationship that can exist between students and 
administrators. 

Yes, you're right. There is a distance between anyone who has an 
administrative title and faculty, and there is a distance between 
anyone who has an administrative title and students. So anything 



(Top left and bottom) valen¬ 
tini addressed guests and 
spoke with students at the 
Dean's Scholarship Recep¬ 
tion in February. 

(Top right) Valentini began 
Alumni Reunion Weekend 
2012 by mingling with Paul 
Cooper '62 (left) and Jerry 
Speyer '62 at the Class of 
1962 Opening Reception, 
held at the President's 
House on May 30. 

PHOTOS: EILEEN BARROSO 
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you can do to diminish that and to personalize the person — to 
personalize the dean or personalize the president—so that they're 
more than a title, I think is a really good thing. This isn't just in the 
minds of students. My wife, whom I've known for 18 years and 
been married to for 11, said to me when I was asked to be dean, 
"Now you're going to become one of them," meaning you're go¬ 
ing to become an administrator and not a faculty member. Faculty 
members started talking to me differently. Even after 21 years and 
knowing lots of people and I had a reputation, when you become 
dean you're a different person. The dean or the president can be 
seen as a somewhat distant figure, someone who sits in a fancy 
office and doesn't have much to do with students or faculty. That's 
not how I conceive of the job, and I think having a nickname is a 
good way of documenting that that's not how I think of the job. 

Having been a faculty member for more than 20 years, even 
though you were heavily involved in committee work, how much 
of what you just mentioned went into your thinking about this 
job? Did you ask yourself, "Is this something I really want to do?" 
That 7 s a good question. I had never actively sought positions like 
dean, vice president, president, provost, anything with a title, 
even though people had said to me, "You'd be really good at 
this." Every job I've ever 
gotten was offered to me; 
someone came to me and 
said, "Would you like to 
do this?" That's how things 
have worked out well for 
me. I was willing to become 
dean because the presi¬ 
dent asked me and people 
thought they needed me to 
be dean. Was I sure I wanted 
to be dean permanently? 
No, I wasn't. So in some 
ways being interim dean 
was advantageous for me, 
because it gave me an op¬ 
portunity to do something 
without having to make a 
long-term commitment. 

To follow up on that, what were the advantages of spending 
nine months as interim dean? 

Let me start by saying it had disadvantages, because any time 
you have a position where the word "interim" appears in your 
title, it diminishes people's commitment to what you want 
to do because you're temporary. That's what interim means: 
We're giving you this job temporarily. People aren't going to 
be as committed to what you want to do. You can't undertake 
anything that's long-term, you can't really guide things in a 
different direction, because in effect you're temporary. 

But you're also not making the same commitment. It gives 
you an opportunity to try it out. It's like when businesses hire 
temps — it gives them a chance to see whether they like the 
job you are doing and it gives you a chance to see whether 
you like them. I wasn't thinking about any of that when I was 
asked to be dean; I did it out of a sense of duty and responsibil¬ 
ity and loyalty to the University. That was the only reason I did 
it. They needed a dean, I was asked to be dean, they thought 
I could do it, I thought I could do it, so I said I would do it. I 
wasn't thinking long-term at all. 


I understand that you were the first in your family to graduate 
from college. 

I was indeed, yes. My father didn't even graduate from high school. 
My mother did. My grandparents didn't finish grade school. 

And now you've had a long and successful career in academia. 
Yes, and my brother's a professor, too. It 7 s remarkable, not in the 
sense of trumpeting achievement, but to have two professors like 
that is pretty interesting from a family where no one really had 
an education. 

What about academia was so attractive to you? 

When I went to college, I really didn't know much of anything. I 
grew up in a small town [Lafferty, Ohio] and didn't know anyone 
who had gone to college, except for the nuns and priests who 
taught at my school. So I didn't have a vision of what you go to 
college for. I did it because I had two choices: I could go to work 
in a coal mine or I could go to college. This was not a hard choice. 
People were killed in the mines, including people in my own 
family. Practically every adult male I knew who was over the age 
of 60 was suffering from black lung disease. The life prospects for 
this were not great. So this was not a hard choice. 

In many ways I consider the life I had so disconnected from 
the life I have here, it's hard to talk about it. Obviously as a kid I 
was a good student, but I didn't really have any intellectual pre¬ 
tensions. I liked school and I worked hard at it because I knew 
that was the only way out of this town. And I wasn't alone in 
that thinking; probably half my high school graduating class 
went to college, which for a backward, depressed area like that 
was pretty remarkable at that time. But it wasn't until I got to 
college that I began to really enjoy learning stuff. I went to col¬ 
lege with an interest in science and was taking all the courses 
needed for a chemistry major, but early on I took a philosophy 
course and thought I would be a philosophy major because I 
found philosophy really, really interesting. I took several more 
philosophy courses, then I got to this course on Kant and I 
couldn't understand a word the guy was saying — it was im¬ 
possibly difficult — so I said to myself, you're not smart enough 
to be a philosopher, choose something easier. I was doing well 
in my chemistry courses and I liked them, so I stayed with that. 
It was a good decision. I was valedictorian of my class. 

I got interested in science in college, but I didn't really de¬ 
cide to go to graduate school until I was about a junior. And 
I went to graduate school because I liked studying science. I 
didn't have an intention of being a professor, I didn't have an 
intention of being anything in particular except a scientist. In 
grad school I worked with Yuan Lee, a fantastically energetic 
and brilliant guy, who later won the Nobel Prize. I believed 
I could never be of that caliber, so I hesitated in becoming a 
professor myself. I became a professor because another Nobel 
Prize winner, Sherry Rowland, came to Los Alamos where I 
was working and he said to me, "Would you like to come to 
[UC] Irvine?" Well, I always wanted to live in Southern Cali¬ 
fornia so I thought, let's check it out. So I went and I became a 
professor. It was not entirely by accident, but certainly it was 
not by design. And I've always liked being a professor. There 
are two things about it I've really liked. One is interacting with 
graduate students as well as undergraduates, which you don't 
have when you work at a place like Los Alamos. It was a won¬ 
derful lab with many more scientists than exist at any univer¬ 
sity, but you didn't work with students. And you didn't teach. 
I really like teaching. 


I love the College. I love 
the students in it. I feel 
a great sense of responsi¬ 
bility and obligation to 
them, and a similar sense 
of responsibility and 
obligation to the faculty ... 
Without faculty and 
students, there wouldn’t 
be a College. 
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Columbia has always prided itself as being a 
place of opportunity for first-generation college 
students. How important is that to the nature of 
the College and, if it is important, how do you 
preserve that? 

I think it's very important. I think a lot of other 
people think if s very important as well. Just having 
the dean think it's important isn't sufficient; there 
has to be a larger commitment to that. It speaks to 
what the role of the university is in the larger society 
and what our social obligation is. Part of that social 
obligation is to make available to everyone who is 
qualified this opportunity. I've said lots of times that 
the College should look like America. I don't mean 
visibly, I don't mean you line up all the students and 
then say, "Ah, that looks like America." I mean it 
represents what America is. And a large measure of 
what it represents is opportunity. I became Dean of 
the College from an unusual place; do deans of the 
College start that way? Probably not. But in Ameri¬ 
ca you can. It really is possible. 

Providing opportunity to people is important, 
but first-generation students also contribute to the 
lives of everyone in the College. Students learn as 
much or more from one another as they do from 
professors. You don't want everyone in the Col¬ 
lege to be alike. You learn by being around people 
who have different points of view, different life ex¬ 
periences. If s why we try to get students from all 
over the United States, why we have international 
students, why we recruit scientists, athletes, writers, 
people interested in theatre. We want people with a 
wide range of backgrounds, interests and experiences contributing 
to the education of students in the College. Everyone benefits from 
that. And first-generation students bring a particular perspective. 

The day I had a first discussion with the president about be¬ 
ing dean was August 31, 2011, when we had the academic re¬ 
sources fair, where every department sets up a table in Roone 
Arledge Auditorium and students come and talk about study¬ 
ing in those departments. Because I was the director of under¬ 
graduate studies in chemistry, I was there for chemistry. A young 
woman comes up to me at the end, when all the other kids have 
left, and she clearly had some reluctance to talk to me, but she 
said, "You know, I'd like to be a chemistry major, but I grew up in 
a small town in Georgia where there were no research opportuni¬ 
ties. Since I've been here I've talked to all these kids who have 
done all this research and have had all these experiences and I 
don't really think I can be a chem major." I said to her, "No, to be 
a chem major you just have to be really interested in chemistry 
and willing to work hard, and that's all that really matters. That 
previous experience doesn't matter, and besides, those other kids 
aren't as smart as they think they are." That day, I talked to the 
president about being dean and I talked to her, and I'm not exag¬ 
gerating, talking to her was more important to me than talking to 
the president. I don't know if she was a first-generation student, 
but Columbia attracts students like that. We give students an op¬ 
portunity. That's really important to me. 

Did she become a chem major? 

We don't know yet, because she's a rising sophomore and stu¬ 
dents don't declare majors until the second semester of their 
sophomore year. But I'm going to find out. 


Financial aid is an important piece of the puzzle. Recently there 
has been a significant change in how financial aid is going to be 
administered at Columbia, taking the responsibility from Arts 
and Sciences and moving it to the Office of the Provost. What 
does that mean and how does that impact the College? 

I'd like to put that slightly more broadly. For many months, start¬ 
ing around Christmastime, when there was discussion about 
administrative realignment within Arts and Sciences and the 
College, I argued that financial aid was an expression of the Uni¬ 
versity fulfilling its sense of social responsibility and social obli¬ 
gation, and as such it was an institutional obligation. Therefore, 
it wasn't reasonable, given that it was an institutional obligation 
being expressed here, that the financial responsibility should be 
carried by the Faculty of Arts and Sciences or Faculty of Engi¬ 
neering. It should be carried by the University. 

The undergraduate part of any institution is the most visible, the 
most public. When people say Columbia or Harvard or Berkeley or 
the University of Texas or Caltech or whatever, they're really think¬ 
ing about undergraduates. All those places are famous for their 
graduate education and professional schools and research. But when 
people talk about a university in general conversation, they're talk¬ 
ing about the undergraduate part of the institution because that 7 s 
the part people are most concerned about. Because of that, when the 
University is expressing its sense of social obligation, which it does 
in part and in a very significant way through financial aid, that 7 s an 
institutional responsibility. And that's why I argued that the finan¬ 
cial sourcing should be matched to that, because it 7 s viewed as a so¬ 
cial responsibility. By having it effectively be a faculty responsibility, 
you're asking faculty to make really hard choices about how they 
deploy resources for teaching and scholarship as opposed to benefit- 
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ing students more directly as in financial aid. That 7 s a tough position 
to put faculty in. And that 7 s why I argued that the financial sourcing 
of financial aid should be matched to the social responsibility — it's 
an institutional responsibility. 

You mentioned the restructuring that involved the Faculty 
of Arts and Sciences. Let's turn to that relationship, which is 
a complex one but an important one for the College. Can you 
describe the relationship, and how it might change with your 
being part of the new three-person Arts and Sciences executive 
committee? 

The Faculty of Arts and Sciences was created about the time I came 
to Columbia. It's kind of an odd structure, and I use the word 
"odd" carefully. We have a collection of schools [Columbia College, 
the School of General Studies, the Graduate School of Arts and Sci¬ 
ences, the School of the Arts and the School of Continuing Educa¬ 
tion] that have students and deans but no specific faculty, and then 
we have this body called the Faculty of Arts and Sciences, which 
contains all the faculty but no students. It 7 s kind of a curious thing. 
This kind of separation between schools and faculty, organization¬ 
ally, suggests difference and separation that functionally doesn't 
really exist. I mean, if people go into a classroom and teach, you 
don't really think about 
whether the students are 
in the College or General 
Studies or wherever. You're 
a faculty member teaching 
a bunch of students and de¬ 
veloping a faculty-student 
relationship. The fact that 
as a faculty member you 
are a member of the Faculty 
of Arts and Sciences, while 
the students are enrolled in 
a school and not enrolled in 
the Faculty of Arts and Sci¬ 
ences, doesn't really come 
into play. It only comes into 
play when you talk about 
how you make decisions; it's an administrative dichotomy that 
is not really a functional dichotomy. 

And the deans of all the schools have reported to the vice pres¬ 
ident [of Arts and Sciences]; that 7 s what it says in the statutes of 
the University. That has certain complications. It inevitably leads 
to certain kinds of differences of opinion about what should be 
done and how things should be done, because there are different 
representations. The vice president represents a different set of in¬ 
terests from the deans of schools, so there are always going to be 
disagreements about what should be done. The structure didn't 
allow for the most effective way to make decisions. So now we've 
created an Executive Committee of Arts and Sciences, which con¬ 
sists of the Dean of the Graduate School, the Dean of Columbia 
College, who is also the Vice President for Undergraduate Edu¬ 
cation, and the Vice President of Arts and Sciences, who also is 
the Dean of the Faculty. In my view, that 7 s a much better way to 
make decisions because it combines representation of the three 
major constituencies in our enterprise. We have faculty interests, 
graduate student interests and undergraduate student interests 
— they're not in opposition, but they're not identical. So you put 
them all together and that group of three people has to come 
up with decisions about how to deploy resources, about faculty 
appointments, capital projects, budgets, development efforts — 


Students learn as much or 
more from one another as 
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in the College to be alike. 
You learn by being around 
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points of view, different 
life experiences. 


all the major things that you need to decide are now made by a 
group of people who can effectively represent all the points of 
view of all constituencies who make up this part of the Univer¬ 
sity. That's a much more effective way of making decisions. 

It's been functioning since mid-April, so we don't know ex- i 

actly how it will work out, but so far it 7 s worked out pretty well. 

It might be transitional, it might last only a short time or it might 
last well beyond my tenure as dean. Something else will replace 
it someday, something else always does. But I think this is much 
better than what we had. 

It always struck me as odd that the Dean of the College couldn't 
hire a teacher in the College ... 

Yes, it is odd, isn't it [laughing]? Well, we started out with a col¬ 
lege and then we added these other schools, and each of them 
had a faculty. Functionally, faculty were teaching different stu¬ 
dents but had an appointment in one school. That was kind of 
awkward, so we created this one overall faculty. And that was 
awkward, too. There were dichotomies that were artificial and 
we tried to correct those by having something else that 7 s slightly 
artificial. But you're gradually trying to remove artificialities. I 
have a 170-year-old house in New Jersey that I'm working on all 
the time, trying to make it a more functional house. The challenge 
isn't that it's 170 years old, it's that people have added things or 
changed things all along that weren't always done so well, so you 
gradually try to go back and make it right. That 7 s essentially what | 

we're trying to do here. j 

One thing that's lasted for a while, with changes and additions 
along the way, is the Core Curriculum. It's the College's sig¬ 
nature academic sequence and a bond among alumni. What is 
your vision of the place of a core curriculum in a liberal arts 
education, and how do you see Columbia's Core evolving? 

I'll answer the last part first. The Core, with a capital "C," has 

existed for almost 100 years but it hasn't existed for all 100 

years in exactly the same form. When Contemporary Civiliza- j 

tion started, it used a textbook, written by people at Columbia, j 

which included parts that dealt with industry and agriculture. 

Today, we don't teach anything about industry and agriculture 
in Contemporary Civilization, yet everyone views the Core as a 
permanent part of the Columbia educational experience. And it 
is. The idea that there is a certain intellectual experience that ev¬ 
ery undergraduate is going to have and it's going to represent a 
collection of ideas that the faculty feel is really important. That's 
the permanent part. 

Exactly what those ideas are and what form that takes have 
been evolving. I mean, that CC textbook is really interesting. It 
is contemporary civilization of 1919; contemporary civilization 
of 2012 is a different thing. I think we ought to teach something 
about industry and agriculture, but that's just my view because 
students don't know anything about that and it's still part of life. 

But the curriculum has evolved and it will continue to evolve. We 
try things; some don't work and we replace them. The names get 
changed. There was Humanities A and B, this became Art Hum 
and Music Hum, this changed, that changed. There was Major 
Cultures and that led to the Global Core, Frontiers of Science was 
introduced, there was Logic & Rhetoric, now we have University 
Writing. Intellectual life moves forward, we learn new things and 
new things develop. 

The Core, fundamentally, represents a commitment to an idea 
that at any one time there is a kind of collective intellectual experi¬ 
ence and a body of knowledge, information, ideas, that we want 
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Professor at heart: valentini chats with students outside Low Library this summer including (top, left to right) Annel Fernandez '16, Xi 
Wang '16 and Lorenzo Gibson '16. 
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all the students to be exposed to, to learn, to experience for two 
reasons. One, we view that as essential to being an educated per¬ 
son. That's our expression as an institution, to say that to be an 
educated person we think you need to do this. But it' s also the way 
we build an intellectual community at Columbia. All students here 
have taken Lit Hum, CC, Art Hum, Music Hum — it is part of the 
common dialogue, the basis on which they can relate to each other 
whatever else they've done. It builds a community, an intellectual 
community, and it also builds a social community. And it has cre¬ 
ated a trans-generational community, uniting former students, 
current students and future students. [Trustee Emeritus] George 
Van Amson '74 said that what we want is for our kids to read the 
books that we were supposed to read when we were undergradu¬ 
ates. Of course, he said that in jest, but even though the curriculum 
evolves, there are some commonalities that do persist over long 
periods. If s not that it changes so much that if s a completely dif¬ 
ferent course than it was 20 years ago or 40 years ago. It is some¬ 
thing that links people. There are certain ideas that we still believe 
are important for students to understand and be exposed to. We'll 
add new things, we'll modify things, but there will be some that 
we definitely will continue to consider are important. 

It's also an expression of what Columbia considers an ap¬ 
propriate undergraduate 
education. At the opposite 
end are some peer insti¬ 
tutions that have little if 
any fixed required curricu¬ 
lum. That's an expression 
of a different philosophy. I 
won't say that one's infe¬ 
rior, but we've made a de¬ 
cision that there are certain 
things everyone should do. 
I have always agreed with 
that. Even though I came 
here to be a chemistry pro¬ 
fessor and the Core wasn't 
why I was recruited, I con¬ 
sidered it valuable. I do 
think there are things everyone should be exposed to and thaf s 
what the Core provides. I don't care if everyone studies chem¬ 
istry, I don't think that's important. I do think everyone should 
study statistics, and if I ruled the world I would have statistics as 
part of the Core Curriculum. But I don't rule the world, and no 
one singlehandedly decides what goes into 
the Core. 

This year at reunion we introduced a new 
event, an open house in the Richard E. 

Witten Center for the Core Curriculum, 
where alumni could see what is taught in 
the Core today and meet some of the Core 
chairs and faculty. The turnout was amaz¬ 
ing. It was one of the weekend's most 
popular events. 

It's not just a fetish, either. It could be easy 
for some people from a distance to think 
this is some sort of talisman and it's not re¬ 
ally substantive. But they're wrong. It is the 
thing that former students almost uniform¬ 
ly mention to me as the most important or 
one of the most important parts of their ex¬ 


perience. It's not that they just mention it, they actually explain 
to me why it was this valuable in their lives and how it informed 
their adult lives, and they speak very cogently about this. When I 
went to see Rob Speyer '92, one thing he wanted to tell me about 
was Jim Mirollo teaching him Lit Hum. There was a segment of 
The Divine Comedy that they were reading, and he remembers it 
so well and how important that class was to him. He can tell you 
why it was important, why it had value in his life. I think it's re¬ 
ally important that current students talk to former students about 
the value of the Core, because it has a value in the lives of former 
students. Dede Gardner '90 was one of the five alumni presented 
with a John Jay Award [for distinguished professional achieve¬ 
ment] this year. When I called her shortly before that, she wanted 
to talk about Lit Hum and how useful it was to her. She's a movie 
producer, and she wanted to talk about how important Lit Hum 
was to her. Former students talk about majors, too. But there are 
lots of different kinds of things you can major in; the Core is the 
common currency of everyone who went to the College. 

When I was director of undergraduate studies in chemistry, I 
would ask students who were about to graduate what was the 
best part about being at Columbia, what was the worst part, what 
was important, what wasn't and what was the most important 
class they took. Now, I had actually taught most of these students 
and many of them still needed letters of recommendation, so 
you might think they would say, "Oh, Professor Valentini, your 
course was the most important." But hardly anyone ever said my 
course, even though I'm a good teacher. More of them, in fact the 
overwhelming majority of them, would cite a Core course — and 
then they'd explain why that was important to being a scientist. 
It has real value, genuine value in students' intellectual lives and 
in their subsequent professional lives. That's not a small thing. 

What role should alumni play in the life of the College? 

I prefer to call alumni former students because certain words ac¬ 
quire connotations that then become locked to them. Alumni is a 
term that implies a kind of distinction that's greater than I think 
is really warranted. If you think of people as former students, you 
think of them as continuing on in a connection that's different 
and yet the same. My middle son is in the Marine Corps, and I've 
learned that there are no ex-Marines. They say once a Marine, al¬ 
ways a Marine — that's it. It's a culture, a group of people. There 
are active duty Marines and inactive duty Marines but there are 
no ex-Marines. Once you are, you are. From my perspective, 
once you've been a Columbia student you're always a Columbia 
student, you're just in a different category. 
You're an inactive student, although we 
don't use the word "inactive"; I say you're a 
former student. 

Former students bring real value to the 
University because they have a lot of life ex¬ 
perience from which they can tell you how 
their time at Columbia was valuable, so we 
can see how what we do for undergradu¬ 
ates adds value to the lives of those students 
when they become former students and also 
how it contributes to society. We're not just 
educating people for the sake of educating 
people. We hope that that actually produces 
something. We hope it produces satisfying 
personal lives for former students, the abili¬ 
ty to make a living — that's not a small thing 
— and to make a contribution to the larger 


The Core Curriculum 
represents a commitment 
to an idea that at any one 
time there is a kind of 
collective intellectual 
experience and a body of 
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Meet the Dean 

Not on campus but still want a 
chance to meet the new dean? 
Come join Dean James J. Valentini 
in the following cities this fall, 
with more to come in the spring. 

September 20 New York City 
October 4 Washington, D.C. 
November 1 San Francisco 

November 5 Los Angeles 

For further information, log on to 
college.columbia.edu/alumni. 
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valentini and CCAA president Kyra Tirana Barry '87 at the Alumni Reunion weekend 
2012 Dean's Continental Breakfast on June 2. 
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world. Who can tell us most effectively whether 
we've actually achieved that? The people who 
actually have been students and have gone out 
and done things. They can help current students 
visualize what lies ahead for them in a way that 
faculty and the dean can't communicate to them, 
because the dean and faculty are just one small 
segment of society with limited experiences. 

Former students of the College have been in¬ 
volved in lots of different things, so they carry 
a lot of valuable information about what we're 
doing well and what we're not doing well. 

They're also this huge army of 46,000 people 

— even if only 10 percent of them are really com¬ 
mitted to the College, that's a lot of people who 
can work on behalf of the College and the Uni¬ 
versity, at no cost to us. They may make financial 
contributions, that's obviously important to us 
and to any institution, but they also commit their 
time and their energy to helping make the lives 
of current students better, to helping make the 
institution stronger by working on its behalf in 
many different ways. Former students partici¬ 
pate in ARC [the Alumni Representative Com¬ 
mittee] by interviewing prospective students. 

That in itself is a very important thing. Former 
students know as well or better than anyone 
what if s like to be in the College and what kinds 
of students are going to do well in the College 
and can help applicants understand whether 
they really should be in the College. There's no 
way for the College itself to do that. We couldn't 
afford to hire enough people to do that. And that's just one thing 

— there are a lot of valuable things former students can do for 
the College and the University, supporting everything that we 
do and contributing their time and effort to getting things done. 
They are a phenomenal resource. 

Projecting five or 10 years ahead, how would you evaluate your 
success or failure as dean? 

If former students, current students and faculty say, "The College 
is a better place now than it was five years ago or 10 years ago," 
then I'll consider it a success. I'd certainly consider it a success if 
I feel it's a better place. But what does that really mean? Is there 
anyone who ends a term as something and doesn't think it's a 
better place, rightly or wrongly? Probably not. 

There certainly are specific things we'd like to do, but they 
take a lot of explaining and don't have the same kind of emotion¬ 
al impact. I'll give you one example: I'd like us, both as a College 
and a University, to be financially more secure, by which I mean 
less dependent on tuition and revenue that we can bring in every 
year, so that we're less sensitive to the vagaries of economic life. If 
we had an endowment big enough to pay for everything that we 
want to do, that would be really great. Is that an achievable goal? 
No. In the same way that when I say the goal for the Columbia 
College Alumni Association is 100 percent alumni engagement 
and everyone in development cringes because you can't get to 
that — but we can work toward it. It's a destination. But that's 
technical, it doesn't have an emotional component. I'd like there 
to be an opportunity for every student to have an internship or 
a summer research fellowship. But that too is kind of specific. 
There are a lot of things we can do, specific things, some of which 


will work, some of which won't, some of which may work but 
won't actually lead to people thinking it's a better place, in which 
case they were interesting to do but not actually all that produc¬ 
tive. So how would I judge it being a success? If former students, 
current students and faculty consider it a success, then I will, too. 

One last question: What is one thing about you that would sur¬ 
prise our readers? 

That's interesting ... let me think about that. Last September, 
when we had an all-staff meeting, I said there are three things 
that are important in my life: my family, the College and cars, 
in that order. I don't think people expect professors to be inter¬ 
ested in cars. But if you turn around you can see what's in my 
display case — six model cars, all of which were gifts from cur¬ 
rent students or former students who know how much I like 
cars. There are also two statues of Buddha. I like to think of the 
different ways we can express something important, to surprise 
people with the unexpected comparison or unanticipated anal¬ 
ogy. The Buddha and cars provide an example. The Buddha is 
supposed to have said, "There is no way to happiness, happiness 
is the way." I repeat that to myself each morning. Now there was 
for a while a poster in the entrance to the service area at the BMW 
dealer in Manhattan that said, "Happiness isn't just around the 
comer, happiness is the comer." It is the same thing. Any car guy 
would agree. And I tell chemistry students that the Second Noble 
Truth of Buddhism and the Second Law of Thermodynamics say 
essentially the same thing. I hope that surprises you, but you will 
have to wait for an explanation — or better yet, try to figure it out 
for yourself. 
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Stand and Deliver 

Joel Klein ’67 looks back on extraordinary 
career as attorney, educator, reformer 

By Chris Burrell 



oel Klein '67 was 16 when he made the leap from William Cullen Bryant 
H.S. in Queens to the Columbia campus, just a 6-mile car ride from one 
borough to the next but a world away from the public housing apart¬ 
ment where he grew up. 

In that first week, then-dean of the College David Truman sat Klein 
and his father down for an advising session and tried to dampen the 
freshman's academic expectations. "My father was a postman, and it 
was a pretty daunting experience to meet with the dean," says Klein. 
"Truman said to me that given my background, I could expect — if I did 
really well — to graduate in the middle of the class at Columbia." 

Such a prognosis didn't sit too well with the younger Klein, who piped 
up with this rebuttal: "I said, 'I don't know where I'll graduate, but my 
teachers at Bryant H.S. didn't send me here to graduate at the middle of 
the class. They sent me to graduate at the top.'" 

The brazenness took his father aback, and afterward he asked how 
Klein could say that to the dean. 

"I said, 'Well, Dad, that's the truth.' Anyhow, Truman and I became 
good friends." 
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“I still feel like America is falling down in 
education, particularly for the most challenged kids.” 


T he year was 1963, and the ambitious teenager was just 
beginning to display the drive that later would em¬ 
power him to challenge monoliths and monopolies, 
from mighty Microsoft to powerful teachers' unions. 
That moment almost 50 years ago also exposed Klein's na¬ 
scent appreciation for the transformative power of education. 
Decades later, as chancellor of the New York City Department 
of Education, the nation's largest school system, that apprecia¬ 
tion gave rise to a conviction to champion kids — much like him¬ 
self — whose only foothold out of tough circumstances could be 
found in a classroom. But education, while Klein's signature is¬ 
sue, represents only one facet of an extraordinary and somewhat 
dizzying career. He has morphed from Beltway Democratic in¬ 
sider, vetting a Supreme Court justice for the Clinton administra¬ 
tion and taking on Bill Gates in a monumental anti-trust case, into 
one of the country's leading and most controversial educational 
reformers — only to vault early last year into the executive tow¬ 
ers of the conservative-leaning media titan Rupert Murdoch. 

"My resume looks like it kind of got mixed and matched from 
three or four people," the 65-year-old Klein says while taking a 
break over a cup of hot tea in his Midtown office at News Corpo¬ 
ration headquarters. 

He began with law, graduating from Harvard in 1971 and 
working as a law clerk, first for David Bazelon, chief judge of the 
U.S. Court of Appeals for the District of Columbia Circuit, and 
then for Justice Lewis Powell of the U.S. Supreme Court. Follow¬ 
ing work at several law firms, in 1981 he co-founded a boutique 
D.C. firm, where he made his mark as a litigator: Klein argued 11 
cases before the Supreme Court, and won nine of them. 

When people talk about Klein, they describe a man who 
thrives amidst adversity, all the more when many eyes are trained 
on him. One of the people who worked in Klein's law firm in the 
1980s was Peter Scheer, now the executive director of the First 
Amendment Coalition. 

"What he's especially good at is being able to think very clearly 
in the midst of a crisis, where there's a lot of pressure and the world 
is watching," Scheer told Politico last year. "He's able to stay fo¬ 
cused, and he's almost stimulated by all that pressure and media 
attention." 

Those attributes are likely what caught the eye of President 
Bill Clinton in 1993 when he convinced Klein to become deputy 
White House counsel, tasking him with guiding the nomination 
process of Ruth Bader Ginsburg '59L to the Supreme Court. He 
also oversaw the Clinton White House's responses to the White- 
water inquiry. 

Being tapped by Clinton caught Klein off-guard. "It struck me 
as strange because I'm not a political guy," he recalls. "There was 
a certain amount of apprehension. I mean, the White House is a 
very hothouse place and [the people there have] very sharp po¬ 
litical elbows." 

Klein's ability to more than hold his own in such a setting 
would come into play in his next posting, in 1995, to the Justice 
Department. Within two years he was named chief of the anti¬ 
trust division, where he challenged Microsoft's monopoly in 
what Forbes magazine called "one of the largest and most dra¬ 


matic antitrust battles in the nation's history." 

In June 2000, after a federal judge ruled to break Microsoft into 
two parts, Klein sat with Jim Lehrer of PBS and reflected upon 
the victory. "I do think the notion that anything goes, even in the 
new high-tech economy, is a notion that is very corrosive and in¬ 
sidious," Klein said. "It will be harmful to our markets, harmful 
to our consumers and ultimately harmful to our economy. When 
you use economic power to coerce people to stay out of the mar¬ 
ket, to basically tie up distribution channels, when that occurs ... 
you can count on the United States Department of Justice and I 
believe the federal courts [should] put a stop to it." 

The victory was reversed on appeal, and by then the Bush 
administration had no interest in pursuing the case. But Klein's 
reputation as the guy who went toe-to-toe with a corporation 
then valued at $619 billion — more than Apple is today — never 
waned. In his four years at the head of antitrust, he established 
a record to stand on: Through 220 criminal price-fixing cases, 52 
executives were sent to prison, corporations paid $1.7 billion in 
fines and individuals paid an additional $21 million. Klein also 
blocked or altered about 170 proposed mergers. 

The Los Angeles Times dubbed Klein a "giant killer." And in as¬ 
sessing his legacy at the Justice Department, The New York Times 
heaped praise on him in a September 24, 2000, editorial: "Mr. 
Klein blocked a series of mergers — between Lockheed Martin 
and Northrop Grumman, WorldCom and Sprint, and Northwest 
and Continental — that had the potential to harm consumers. He 
also broke up price-fixing cartels, notably between international 
vitamin companies. He has not forged bold new antitrust princi¬ 
ples or direction. What he has done is take antitrust enforcement 
seriously. For that alone he warrants the nation's gratitude." 

F or many years while the high-powered lawyer was rack¬ 
ing up legal victories toiling in Washington, he also played 
on a different court with the same tenacity. The basketball 
league at the Washington Y had a roster of lawyers that in¬ 
cluded Larry Lucchino, now CEO of the Boston Red Sox. 

"We played in a serious league," says Klein, who stands 5-foot- 
6. "I'm lucky I didn't break a leg." 

Between hoops and law, Klein kindled his passion for educa¬ 
tion, teaching at Georgetown Law School. Unlike most adjunct 
professors, Klein didn't opt for an evening seminar; he taught a 
daytime class in civil procedure to first-year students. 

One of his students was Michael K. Powell, who later was 
chairman of the Federal Communications Commission and is the 
son of former Secretary of State Colin Powell. "Joel was an ex¬ 
traordinary teacher who had a mastery of complex subjects and 
the ability to make them simple," Powell told The New York Times 
in 2002. 

Teaching was not new for Klein. When he was at Harvard in 
the late '60s, he had taken a short leave to take education classes 
at NYU and to teach math to sixth-graders at a public school in 
his old Queens neighborhood. But despite these leanings toward 
the classroom and a chalkboard, he says he was flustered when 
he answered a phone call in 2002 and heard the voice of New 
York City Mayor Michael Bloomberg, asking him to consider tak- 
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ing the post of schools chancellor. 

"I said, 'Mike, you must have the wrong name. You clearly got 
one name too few in your Rolodex/ He said, 'No, no, we were 
thinking of people outside the box,'" Klein recalls. 

At 56, the former corporate lawyer and trustbuster found his 
calling: To take charge of a public school system of 1.1 million stu¬ 
dents and to grapple with the complex realities and controversies 
of urban education. 

"He has the leadership skills," Bloomberg said at a news con¬ 
ference introducing Klein in summer 2002. "He has the intergov¬ 
ernmental skills. He has the feeling and compassion for people. 
He is incorruptible. He is a visionary. And I believe that he will 
deliver to this city what we promised, a quality education for all 
of our children." 

Bloomberg handed Klein the reins of a school system belea¬ 
guered by low test scores, high dropout rates and a shortage of 
teachers — a tough assignment that struck a chord not only with 
Klein's politics but.also with his own past. 

"I still feel like America is falling down in education, partic¬ 
ularly for the most challenged kids," Klein said recently, when 
asked to look back on his tenure as chancellor. "And this was a 
chance to really give back to the city and the school system that 
had given me so much. I wouldn't be here today if it weren't for 
what teachers in Astoria did for me." (Klein in fact credits his 
physics teacher, Sidney Harris, with changing the arc of his life: 
"In my junior year, he took me aside and said, 'You're doing fine. 


but you can do better. Why don't you stay after school and we'll 
study Einstein's theory of relativity, which will prove to you that 
you can play this game at a different level.'" Harris also pushed 
him to apply to the College rather than the obvious choice of 
CUNY's campus in nearby Flushing.) 

As schools chancellor from 2002-10, Klein gave more power to 
principals and pushed for accountability, stamping schools with 
A-through-F grades in annual report cards, taking a stand against 
the widespread practice of social promotion of students up the 
grade levels and making city schools a model for data-driven 
teaching and policymaking. He also created more than 300 new 
small schools and charter schools for parents to choose from. 

"I'm a big, big believer, whether it's for my children or any¬ 
body else's children, that people want choice," Klein says. "I used 
to ask people all the time, 'Of the 1,500 schools in New York City, 
how many would you send your own kids to?"' 

Time and again, he hit on this point, allying himself with the 
schoolchildren and their parents' hopes and dreams for them. 
"Whose kids should go to the schools we wouldn't send our own 
kids to?" he asks. "Whatever community you live in, whatever 
your economic circumstances, you want your kid to have a shot. 
And education is one of those places where you can change lives. 

The politics of Washington—those sharp elbows — served as 
the ideal boot camp for the intensity, unrelenting media scrutiny 
and controversy that came with leading a huge public school sys¬ 
tem. Not one to shy from confrontation, Klein attacked the city's 



Klein participates in a ribbon-cutting ceremony at the opening of a school in Middle Village, Queens, in 2010. 
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“Being able to fight to change the world for kids is really 
for me personally as rewarding a thing as you can do.” 



educational establishment, from teachers' unions to bureaucracy. 

"The basic challenge was changing a very complex organiza¬ 
tion that has a strong centrifugal force toward the status quo," he 
explains. "I was running a school system at $22 billion. There are 
a lot of people in that system who benefit from the way it's struc¬ 
tured. So when you come along and say we're going to do things 
differently — for example, we want to pay more for performance 
and not guarantee [teachers] automatic tenure, but actually do 
evaluations — it's inevitable that there will be resistance." 

A Times editorial in November 2010, assessing Klein's eight 
years at the helm of city schools, credited him for improving 
graduation rates, creating higher-performing small schools and 
ending a policy that allowed senior teachers to transfer to oth¬ 
er schools and bump younger teachers out of the way: "Future 
schools chancellors in New York City will benefit from several 
important reforms put in place during the tenure of Joel Klein. 
Carrying out the mandates of the mayor, Mr. Klein helped to cre¬ 
ate clear lines of authority in a once-byzantine system and gradu¬ 
ally cleared away a pernicious bureaucracy that had outlasted all 
of their predecessors." 

In some ways the city's schools are still reverberating from the 
Klein shake-up. In February, under pressure from local media 
outlets. New York City schools released those teacher evalua¬ 
tions, so-called "value added" reports that were meant to mea¬ 
sure a teacher's impact on his or her students' standardized test 
scores. Bill Gates chimed in on the op-ed pages of the Times, call¬ 
ing it a "big mistake" and "a public shaming" to reveal individ¬ 
ual teachers' scores. 

Klein agreed that publicizing teachers' scores should not become 
a shaming exercise but also adopted the perspective of parents, cit¬ 
ing their right to know how teachers' performance might affect their 
children's learning, at least as measured in standardized tests. 


"What Bill Gates wrote about is fair," Klein says. 
"But I've talked to parents, and they think it 7 s valu¬ 
able. They want to make sure their kids are getting 
the education they need. It enriches the discussion 
and empowers parents." 

For Klein, who still writes op-ed essays and 
book reviews about education in newspapers such 
as The Washington Post and The Wall Street Journal, 
the records' controversial release strikes at a core 
theme of his own reform gospel. "We need ways 
to fairly evaluate teachers," he says. "Ultimately, 
those who really perform at the top are seen as 
truly the heroes, and those who consistently un¬ 
derperform should be in another line of work. No¬ 
body wants a teacher for his or her kid who isn't 
up to the task." 

Sizing up his years as chancellor, Klein conced¬ 
ed that some things he tried simply didn't work or 
were rushed, but he takes solace in a quote from 
Teddy Roosevelt that he carries in his wallet, attest¬ 
ing to this reality for change-makers: "Not every¬ 
thing is going to fly." 

"Those eight, nine years working with Mike and 
the city were really the most exhilarating and the most important 
professionally," Klein adds. "Arguing Supreme Court cases and 
teaching law school, those things rang my bell... But being able 
to fight to change the world for kids is really for me personally as 
rewarding a thing as you can do." 

A fter nearly a decade as schools chancellor, Klein's next 
act came as something of a shocker: In January 2011, 
he stepped into the corporate towers of Rupert Mur¬ 
doch's NewsCorp, an international media behemoth 
he had once taken a swing at in his antitrust days. 

As surprised as some of Klein's friends and followers may 
have been to see this Democrat begin working for the parent com¬ 
pany of FOX News, there were ingredients from his experience as 
chancellor that shaped and informed this twist in his plot line. 
Education was the obvious link. Murdoch's offer made Klein the 
e.v.p. in charge of NewsCorp's fledgling educational technology 
division, appealing to his passion for metrics and data as levers 
to revolutionize teaching. 

"In an organization like this, I don't look through a politi¬ 
cal lens," he explains. "My friends said, 'Why are you going to 
NewsCorp? You're a lifelong Democrat.' The answer was, Rupert 
gave me an opportunity and was willing to make a big bet on 
something I cared about. I've never had a discussion with him 
where I didn't learn something." 

While schools chancellor, Klein had learned a lesson in former 
foes becoming allies. He tells an anecdote from a day spent at a 
high school in the Bronx in 2003. Bloomberg was there, but more 
importantly, so was Gates, the man he targeted in the highly pub¬ 
licized antitrust case. 

"It was the first time I had seen Bill after the litigation," Klein 
says. "I was very nervous and apprehensive ... and the event 
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goes as well as it could have gone. Bill gave us $51 million that 
day, and I get off the stage really breathing a sigh of relief. One of 
my principals tugs at me and says, 'Chancellor, $51 million, that's 
a really good day's work. Think of what Bill Gates would have 
given you if you hadn't sued him.'" 

Speaking as the educational reformer, Klein says that most 
schools are not intelligently using computer technology. "I think 
you can reduce education to two fundamental concepts: how 
good is the incoming and how much of it a kid absorbs. If the 
incoming is mediocre, even if a kid absorbs it all, you haven't 
achieved much. And if the incoming is terrific and a kid doesn't 
absorb it, you haven't achieved much, either." 

Klein notes that a program to teach the Gettysburg Address 
can be customized to individual students, asking provocative 
questions, engaging them with games, social networks and re¬ 
wards, and measuring their responses. "Why should we have 
every teacher try to figure out those questions?" Klein asks. 

NewsCorp formally unveiled its education business, called 
Amplify, in July along with plans, in collaboration with AT&T, to 
introduce tablet-based programs for teachers and students starting 
this fall. The company's stated mission is to reimagine K-12 edu¬ 
cation by creating products and services that empower teachers, 
students and parents in new ways. "I know that some are skeptical 
that a private company can bring needed change to public educa¬ 
tion," Klein, who now is Amplify's CEO, wrote in a blog post on 
its newly launched website. "But if we are going to see the kind of 
transformation that our teachers, students and parents deserve, I 
believe strongly that there is a much-needed role for private sector 
partners and providers to help place the big bets." 

Prior to the launch of Amplify, however, much of Klein's at¬ 
tention was shifted from education to the company's main fo¬ 
cus — newsgathering, and specifically a phone-hacking scandal 
that had erupted at its tabloid newspapers in Britain. Murdoch 
turned to Klein to oversee the company's internal investigation 
into illegal activities by executives, editors and reporters at the 
newspapers. 

Klein made it clear that he wouldn't 
answer questions for this story about 
the scandal or NewsCorp's manage¬ 
ment and standards committee, which 
he led up until June, but he did say 
that part of his job during that period 
was an early start to his day — 6 a.m. 

— so he could communicate with peo¬ 
ple in London about the investigation. 

Among those who know Klein and 
watched him shoulder this new and 
unexpected role as Murdoch's de¬ 
fender, confidante and strategist in the 
midst of a headline-grabbing scandal 
was Howard Wolfson, one of Bloom¬ 
berg's deputy mayors. 

"Joel is a wartime consigliere. He's 
very tough," Wolfson told Politico. "He 
would be somebody you would want 
in a foxhole." 

While Klein demurs when asked 
about the scandal, he eagerly engages 
on the topic of the news media, his 
dealings with the press and some 
of his frustrations during his time as 
schools chancellor. 


"I woke up every morning feeling so blessed to fight for kids, 
and then I'd sit down and read the papers, you know," he said, 
laughing and shaking his head. "I don't miss that." 

He once raised the issue with a New York Times reporter. 

"I was complaining to him, 'We tried a few things that worked 
really well, and now you want to keep writing about this thing 
that didn't work as well as we had hoped. Why would you do 
that?"' Klein recalls. "He said, 'In our business, we don't write 
about the planes that land.' But I said that in K-12 education, if s 
the planes that land that are the news and not the planes that 
crash, because we've crashed for so long." 

That's the eternal questioner inside Klein, and it's almost 
ironic to picture this skeptic of the media occupying the highest 
echelons of the NewsCorp empire. 

"I am more sympathetic to the subjects of the story just be¬ 
cause I've been the subject of a lot of stories. You get used to 
thinking maybe there's more to this story than you thought," 
says the man who's been in the crosshairs of so many headlines 
and news reports. "It always bothers me that people think what 
you read in the paper is accurate. It doesn't mean that if s inac¬ 
curate, but there is a kind of belief and so I always say to people 
when they read a story, 'Maybe.'" 

Overall, though, Klein seems content with the path he's fol¬ 
lowed, and with the direction toward which it is leading as CEO 
of Amplify. 

"Finding a new hill to climb, an opportunity to do something 
new and exciting, always appealed to me," he says. "And fortu¬ 
nately for me, in no small measure because of the education I got 
at Columbia, I've had those opportunities." Q 


Chris Burrell is a freelance journalist and illustrator based in East Bos¬ 
ton, Mass. He has contributed stories to The New York Times, The 
Washington Post, Boston, PRI's The World and WBUR-Boston. His 
illustrations have appeared in The New York Times, The Washing¬ 
ton Post and CCT. 



Klein jokes with President Clinton and attorney (now senior u.S. District judge) Charles Breyer 
in the Oval Office in 1994. 
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The Open 
Mind of 

Richard Heffner 46 


Veteran PBS interviewer provides forum for guests 
to examine, question, disagree 


By Thomas Vinciguerra '85, '86J, '90 GSAS 




t was quite a celebratory lunch. Here 
were NYU President John Sexton and his one-time counterpart 
at Brown, Vartan Gregorian. There were past New York State 
Chief Judges Sol Wachtler and Judith Kaye '58 Barnard. The 
New York Times Book Review editor Sam Tanenhaus mingled 
with former Nation editor Victor Navasky. Joan Ganz Cooney 
of the Children's Television Workshop and prolific producer 
Norman Lear were on hand, too. So were three-term New York 
City Mayor Ed Koch, legendary Manhattan District Attorney Robert Morgenthau, 
famed First Amendment attorney Floyd Abrams, journalist Bill Moyers .... 


(Opposite) An Open Mind staff member prepares the set for Richard D. Heffner '46, '47 GSAS to interview Dr. Peter Bach, 
director of the Center for Health and Policy Outcomes at Memorial Sloan-Kettering Cancer Center in New York. 
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Then, too, circulating through the crowd, shaking hands, qui¬ 
etly accepting congratulations, was the courtly, slightly stooped, 
silver-haired fellow who had interviewed them all — and hun¬ 
dreds of others. 

The celebration at the Mutual of America building in midtown 
Manhattan on June 30, 2011, marked the 55th anniversary of the 
weekly, half-hour PBS talk show Open Mind, the unique legacy of 
Richard D. Heffner '46, '47 GSAS. From its debut on May 7,1956, 
Open Mind has been a forum where guests, as the opening nar¬ 
ration once put it, are "free to examine, to question, to disagree." 

For Heffner, that philosophy has animated him across two 
professional generations and multiple media identities: com¬ 
munications consultant, broadcasting expert, network executive, 
public affairs adviser. At his core, however, he is one thing. 

"I'm a teacher," he says. "I'm a talker. I'm a speaker. I'm a 
preacher. That's who I am." 

His Subaru station wagon even sports a license plate reading 
OPENMIND. 

"He is one of the most intelligent, sensitive interviewers I have 
ever had in my life," says Nobel Peace Prize laureate Elie Wiesel, 
who has logged nearly 30 Open Mind appearances. "On every 
subject that he chooses — war, politics, literature — he manages 
to humanize it and bring it up, rather than bring it down. He's the 
Grand Inquisitor in the best sense." 

Heffner likes to tease Abrams — whose 35 appearances on 
Open Mind make him his most frequent guest—that he is "a First 
Amendment voluptuary" because he is so passionate about free 
speech. And Abrams is happy to tease Heffner right back. 

"Like Inspector Clouseau and Cato, Dick and I have sparred 
so often that we have no tricks left with which to surprise each 
other," he says. "He thinks, I do not know why, that I'm some sort 
of knee-jerk First Amendment absolutist. I think — and I know 


why — that he's too prepared to sacrifice core First Amendment 
principles to accommodate his social/political predilections. 
What I'm sure of is that I can't imagine anyone I'd rather argue 
with, and that we are all in his debt for his extraordinary contri¬ 
butions to public thoughtfulness." 

Heffner is more modest: "I'm a person of rather limited talents. 
I don't dance, I don't sing." He refers wryly to "the 37 people who 
are watching the program." One of them, a cab driver, once delib¬ 
erately barreled down on him on Fifth Avenue. 

"I thought the end was near — assassination by taxi!" he re¬ 
members. "Instead, a wonderfully smiling youngish driver thrust 
a wildly waving arm out his open window, hollering, 'Open Mind! 
Open Mind!' Was I ever grateful for a viewer." 

I t is taping day in the small studio at the CUNY Graduate 
Center on Fifth Avenue and East 35th Street. Beneath a blaze 
of overhead lights is Open Mind's intellectual battleground: 
a polished, round wooden table and two chairs. In the green 
room, amid a plate of cookies and a big-screen TV, Heffner re¬ 
views notes and consults with Daphne Doelger-Dwyer, his asso¬ 
ciate producer of more than 30 years. ("I've often thought Dick is 
the reason they invented Boss Appreciation Day," she says. "Just 
the same, I wish he would stop asking me to try to find articles he 
wrote during the Kennedy administration or yet another elusive 
piece on the National News Council.") 

Today, Heffner will record four segments. First up is NYU 
professor Kim Phillips-Fein '05 GSAS, discussing her new book 
Invisible Hands: The Businessmen's Crusade Against the New Deal. 
Then he will greet Dr. Peter Bach of the Memorial Sloan-Kettering 
Cancer Center, whose subject will be caring for the dying. Next 
comes Heffner's youngest guest ever, his grandson, budding 
journalist Alexander, a 22-year-old Harvard senior whose topic is 
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America's young electorate. 

Finally, there is Frances Hesselbein, former president of Girl 
Scouts of the USA and president and CEO of the Frances Hes¬ 
selbein Leadership Institute (formerly the Leader to Leader Insti¬ 
tute). Attractively accoutered in black jacket and gold and black 
Hermes scarf, she also has brought along a jacket with bold tan 
and black stripes, which she shows to her host. 

"I didn't know if you wanted something more like this/' she says. 

"You look gorgeous," Heffner replies. 

She smiles and says, "I may never go home." 

An hour later, after the taping, Hesselbein will engage in a few 
minutes of small talk. "I loved all your questions," she tells her 
host. "There wasn't one superficial one." 

That's no accident. "There are comparatively few subjects on 
Open Mind that are likely to throw me because I don't choose sub¬ 
jects that I know I don't know enough about," says Heffner. "I 
owe it to my viewers, and I owe it to my guests, not to be dumb." 

Heffner has been playing smart ever since he was a child suf¬ 
fering from rheumatic fever of the heart. "It was in defense that 
I became bookish," he told The New York Times in 2003. "I was 
sickly, so I wasn't allowed to play sports." (Perhaps presaging his 
role as a moderator in a number of capacities, he was, however, 
permitted to umpire baseball games.) 

The boy who buried himself in books was the son of a man 
who made book: A1 Heffner was a prosperous New York City race¬ 
track tout who lost everything during the Depression. "His very 
wealthy customers were big bettors. They would bet $100,000 on 
a race. And when they were gone, my father went broke." 

After attending DeWitt Clinton H.S. in the Bronx ("greatest 
high school in America") with Paddy Chayefsky, Richard Ave- 
don and James Baldwin, Heffner became a devotee of historian 
Dwight Miner '26, '40 GSAS; literary critic Lionel Trilling '25, '38 


GSAS; and philosopher Ernest Nagel '31 GSAS at the College. 
Outside of class he was one of the earliest on-air voices for the 
fledgling Columbia University Radio Club, delivering a week¬ 
ly current events report while future University Professor Fritz 
Stem '46, '53 GSAS made faces at him through the studio win¬ 
dow (something Stem has consistently denied). 

As chairman of the College War Relief Drive, Heffner also suc¬ 
cessfully approached University President Nicholas Murray But¬ 
ler (Class of 1882) in his Low Library office to ask him to address 
a bond rally. Heffner recalls, "He was a large man sitting at a large 
desk, raised on a large platform at the end of the room as one ap¬ 
proached. I learned later that that was what Mussolini did." 

Heffner, who majored in history, earned an M.A. in the subject 
in 1947 under Richard Hofstadter '42 GSAS but stopped short of 
a Ph.D., considering himself "a teacher, not a scholar." And teach 
he did, at Sarah Lawrence, UC Berkeley, Rutgers, The New School 
and his alma mater, where from 1950-52 he taught Contempo¬ 
rary Civilization. But he craved a larger audience. In 1952, as 
Heffner began editing A Documentary History of the United States, 
a still-popular paperback collection of vital documents such as 
the Declaration of Independence and the Gettysburg Address, he 
knew he wanted to discuss human events in a broader context. 

"I believe history is the synthetic subject," he reflects. "I think it 
is the historian who embraces everything. The story of the past is 
the story of the present." 

The chance to explore that link came in 1953, when Heffner de¬ 
cided to create a radio documentary marking the eighth anniversa¬ 
ry of the death of Franklin Delano Roosevelt. "I went to every sta¬ 
tion in New York and they all said, 'Who are you? You're a profes¬ 
sor. You've got this book but that doesn't make you a broadcaster.'" 

Finally, WMCA consented. The highlight was an interview with 
FDR's widow, Eleanor, in her stone cottage at Val-Kill. Disaster 
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nearly struck when an engineer accidentally wiped the tape but 
Heffner was able to sit down with her again, this time at the Park 
Central Hotel in Manhattan. "Instead of hearing the chimes of the 
clock in the background and the fireplace, you heard cars going 
from first gear into second and then third, 17 stories below." 

Street noise notwithstanding, the effort went over well and 
WMCA gave Heffner a syndicated weekly half-hour program. His¬ 
tory in the News. Even before the show had finished its run though, 
toward the end of 1954, Heffner was looking ahead. Through Cali¬ 
fornia Gov. Earl Warren—the father of one of his students at Berke¬ 
ley — he met Edward R. Murrow, whose signature sign-off, "Good 
night and good luck," Heffner still uses to conclude Open Mind. 

"Murrow liked me. He immediately called Stuart Novins; the 
head of CBS radio news. Novins offered me a job as a producer at 
CBS News. And I said — here is the ham in me — 'Can I be on the 
air, also?' And he said no. And I said, 'Thanks, but I want to be on 
the air.' Maybe it was stupid. Maybe I would be president of CBS 
News today." 

In the end, he got his way. WRCA-TV, the predecessor to NBC, 
gave him Man of the Year, a public affairs show, in 1955. That led to 
All About Men-All About Women and Of Men and Ideas, as well as ra¬ 
dio stints with Listen, Listen, Listen and Collector's Item. But The Open 
Mind, which originally aired on WRCA, remains the sine qua non of 
Heffner's broadcast life, the product of a fundamental realization. 

"We're talking about 1956," Heffner says. "America had real 

“I’m a teacher. I’m a 
I’m a preacher. 1 

problems. But they were laid over with cash and comfort of the 
wonderful suburban '50s. I had the feeling that there were com¬ 
paratively few places where Americans were confronted with 
important exchanges about important challenges that faced us, 
and that's what I wanted to be doing." 

Soon enough. Open Mind was delving into such hot-button areas 
as alcoholism, integration, homosexuality, anti-Semitism and black- 
listing — so much so that a 1956 Newsday column was headlined 
"Open Mind Moderator Denies Show Seeks Sensational Topics." 

But if the subjects were controversial, the guests were stellar. 

In the decades that followed, they have included Margaret Mead 
'23 Barnard, '29 GSAS; Joseph Heller; Martin Luther King Jr.; Max 
Frankel '52,' 53 GSAS; Robert Redford; Max Lemer; Isaac Asimov 
'39, '41 GSAS; Gloria Steinem; Rod Serling; Norman Cousins '37 
TC; Eli Wallach; Ruth Westheimer '70 TC; and Malcolm X. 

I n 1959, CBS chairman William S. Paley appointed Heffner 
secretary of the network's editorial board, "whipping the 
owned-and-operated CBS television and radio stations into 
doing editorials on a local level," as Heffner says. Though his 
power to set guidelines and write the editorials made him "very, 
very unpopular" among station managers, he did not suffer their 
displeasure for long. Within a year he became a special consultant 
to the National Educational Television and Radio Center, which 
led to his being named general manager of New York's first pub¬ 
lic television station, WNDT, the forerunner of today's WNET. 

For NETRC, the easy part about organizing the nascent sta¬ 
tion was raising the necessary $6.2 million in seed money. Rather 
more difficult was actually getting on the air. At the time, all seven 
coveted VHF stations in the New York area were already in use. 

So with the approval of the Federal Communications Commis¬ 


sion, NETRC purchased station WNTA, Channel 13, in Newark 

— much to the consternation of New Jersey Gov. Robert Meyner, 
who sued in federal court to block the takeover. 

"Meyner was a strange man," Heffner recalls. "He said, 'You 
are raping the sovereign state of New Jersey. You are taking its only 
VHF station.' And it was perfectly true. But it was a bankrupt sta¬ 
tion. It was a distress sale, because it owed so much money." 

Once the sale cleared, and the purchasers incorporated as the 
Educational Broadcasting Corp. (EBC), Heffner began a "pretty 
goddamned busy, pretty goddamned exciting" phase of his life 
as WNDT went on the air on September 16, 1962. Often work¬ 
ing from 6 a.m. until midnight, Heffner dealt with staff issues, 
logistics, budgets, programming and the occasional emergency 

— like when hordes of parents howled after he canceled a festival 
of previously unaired Charlie Chaplin films in favor of coverage 
of the Cuban missile crisis. 

Not surprisingly, he was shattered when EBC fired him the 
following April amid conflicts over policy and the very nature of 
what was then called "educational television." Heffner favored a 
wide range of programming, especially expensive cultural fare; 
EBC, led by president Sam Gould, envisioned WNDT as a cheap¬ 
er classroom of the air, specializing in instructional programs. The 
New York Times covered the developing drama on its front page; 
some 50 non-union WNDT staff members offered to take a 10 
percent pay cut to retain their boss. 

talker. I’m a speaker. 

’hat’s who I am.” 

As WNET prepares to celebrate its 50th anniversary this fall, 
the memory still stings. "As you can imagine, having spent those 
years in making a reality of something that had been a dream of 
mine. ... How did I feel when suddenly the ground was pulled 
out from under me? Godawful." 

But the morning after he was sacked, Rutgers president Ma¬ 
son Gross called and offered him a tenured faculty position; to¬ 
day, he is the University Professor of Communications and Public 
Policy. A few days later, pollster Elmo Roper provided him with a 
secretary, an office and an appointment with AT&T. 

"He said, 'You have lunch with them, respond to their ques¬ 
tions, and be yourself.' I went down, had a very nice — though 
institutional — lunch and gave them some advice on communi¬ 
cations matters they thought terribly pressing. I came back, went 
into Elmo's office and said, 'OK, Elmo, what do I do now?' And 
Elmo said, 'Send them an invoice for $10,000.'" 

It was the beginning of the consulting firm Richard Heffner As¬ 
sociates, whose clients came to include Time, American Airlines 
and the American Association for the Advancement of Science. 

H effner often quotes John Milton's Areopagitica: "Who 
ever knew Truth put to the worse, in a free and open 
encounter?" But having spent decades in the trench¬ 
es, Heffner also knows how the world works. A good 
example occurred in 1987, when Judge Wachtler asked him to 
chair a commission to determine whether cameras should be per¬ 
mitted in New York state courtrooms. Years before the spectacle 
of Court TV and the O.J. Simpson trial, Heffner said no, conclud¬ 
ing that networks would simply pluck juicy bits out of context. 
"They were eager to put on the air attractive, sensational materi¬ 
als from trials. They were not eager to teach lessons." 
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In 1974, he got an even more bracing les¬ 
son in media reality, when he was named 
chairman of the Classification and Ratings 
Administration (CARA) of the Motion Pic¬ 
ture Association of America at the personal 
request of its president, Jack Valenti. Before 
long, he had become what the Los Angeles 
Times called "the least known, most power¬ 
ful man in Hollywood." As such, he was 
at the center of major ratings controversies 
over the violence in such movies as Cruis¬ 
ing and Scarface (directed by Brian De Palma 
'62); at one point he clashed with United 
Artists chairman Arthur Krim '30, '32L 
about Rollerball. Heffner felt it should be rat¬ 
ed "X," prompting Krim to thunder, "This 
man's predecessor was a fanatic about sex; 
this man is a fanatic about violence!" 

Heffner enjoyed many aspects of the 
job, though. As he told film critic Charles 
Champlin in an exhaustive series of inter¬ 
views for the Columbia Center for Oral His¬ 
tory, "There were times when the picture 
was over and I would say to my colleagues, 

'You know, this really makes it all worth¬ 
while.' And I meant it." 

But there was also endless wrangling with Valenti and industry 
professionals who often cajoled, persuaded or pressured Heffner 
and his board to assign a family-friendly "PG," rather than an "R" 
or a dreaded "X." Almost weekly, Heffner commuted to and from 
California to screen movies and meet with the board, refusing to 
move there because he feared that constant socializing with actors 
and directors would corrupt his integrity. 

Not long after he was appointed, Heffner began to suggest 
to Valenti — "always with the utmost politeness" — ways of 
improving the system. He especially wanted to provide better 
ratings explanations and more fully fleshed out guidelines to 
distinguish between younger and older teenagers. At one point, 
he pushed for an "RR" category between "R" and "X," signaling 
that the content was, as he put it, "really rough." In the end, "PG- 
13" was added in 1984 and "NC-17" supplanted "X" in 1990. 

By the time he stepped down in 1994, Heffner had grave 
doubts about the effectiveness of the self-imposed system. Im¬ 
mediately upon leaving CARA, he became a senior fellow at the 
Freedom Forum, at that time located on campus at the Journal¬ 
ism School. In the year that followed, Heffner attempted to sort 
out and put on paper the lessons he had learned in Hollywood 
(or, as he put it, "in GaGaLand"). He remains conflicted about 
voluntary ratings for films and, by extension, for TV shows, re¬ 
cordings and video games. 

But he is convinced of one thing at least, probably much to 
the distress of his friend Abrams: "In a society so largely based 
upon free speech and free thought, and in a society that is as 
much based upon the almighty dollar as ours is, a larger degree 
of regulation is necessary." 

E very Saturday at noon — except during pledge weeks 
— viewers can tune to Channel 13 and be greeted by the 
sight of two simple, intersecting human profiles with 
brain-shaped holes cut in them, slowly revolving amid 
the eerie strains of World Without Time by the Sauter [as in Ed¬ 
ward Sauter '36]-Finegan Orchestra. Although graphic designer 


Lee Moss designed Open Mind's iconic logo, it was Heffner who 
chose the accompanying theme, which he describes as "mental 
health music." 

How much longer will it continue? At 87, Heffner is hardly 
unaware of his mortality; he has even spoken with Alexander, his 
grandson, about taking over the program. Open Mind, however, 
is not just another venue for talking heads; its roster of guests and 
topics, its low-key, probing, intellectual give-and-take, constitutes 
a personal expression of the host himself. 

Indeed, from 1959-67, when Heffner was busy with various 
ventures and put the Princeton historian Eric Goldman in the mod¬ 
erator's chair in his stead, he was unhappy with the result. He felt 
that Goldman, a cultural adviser to the White House, was push¬ 
ing a political agenda with the show. "He used his invitations to 
feather the nest of the Johnson administration. As far as I was con¬ 
cerned, they weren't The Open Mind. That 7 s why, now. I'm much 
more honest about it. I call it Richard Heffner's Open Mind. IF s not 
anyone else's. 

"How long I'll be able to keep doing it, or how long my voice 
or my mind will last — who knows?" he says, lounging in the 
book-crammed study in his Riverside Drive apartment, his dog 
Cassie resting on the couch. "Would I like to continue? Yes. I'd 
like to continue to the point at which I know I'm no longer doing 
what I did and others also feel that way. Then I hope I have the 
good grace to say, 'Good night and good luck' a final time. 

"Sure, maybe somebody can do Bill Moyers' Open Mind, or Al¬ 
exander Heffner's Open Mind, or whatever. But nobody's going to 
do what I did. I am who I am. And that 7 s all that I am. I'm Popeye 
the sailor man." 

He smiles and looks semi-serious. "Remember that." a 


Former Columbia College Today acting editor Thomas Vinciguer- 
ra '85, '86J, '90 GSAS is executive editor of This Week From Indian 
Country Today, a regular contributor to The New York Times and 
the editor of Backward Ran Sentences: The Best of Wolcott Gibbs 
from The New Yorker. 
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Ai-jen Poo '96 co-founded 
Domestic Workers United 
and now is director of the 
National Domestic workers 
Alliance. She identifies with 
the tiger, her Chinese zodiac 
sign, and draws upon what 
she calls her "inner tiger" 
for courage as she works 
to better conditions and 
benefits for nannies, 
housekeepers and 
caregivers. 
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The iome Front 

Ai-jen Poo ’96 gives domestic workers a voice 

By Nathalie Alonso '08 



i-jen Poo '96 spent her formative 
years as a Columbia Lion, but as an advocate for domestic workers she identifies more closely 
with the tiger, her Chinese zodiac sign. So much, in fact, that she had its likeness tattooed on 
her right arm when she was in her mid-20s. 

Baring no teeth, Poo's tiger sports a penetrating stare that conveys inner strength rather 
than ferociousness. The unexpected image mirrors the stalwart yet heartfelt approach with 
which Poo, one of Time magazine's 100 most influential people in the world for 2012, has 
procured legal protections for nannies, housekeepers and caregivers to the elderly. This over¬ 
whelmingly female workforce has historically been excluded from labor rights laws, making 
its members — most of them immigrants, legal and illegal — vulnerable to underpayment, 
inhumane working conditions, exploitation and harassment. 

"The women who do domestic work — whether they are nannies or caregivers for the 
elderly — really take pride in the work that they do. They love the people they take care of," 
says Poo, who in 2000 started Domestic Workers United (DWU, domesticworkersunited. 
org), an organization that mobilizes immigrant domestic workers in New York City, and 
now is director of the National Domestic Workers Alliance (NDWA, domesticworkers.org). 
"We believe it's their work that makes all other work possible. And so it's really important 
that it be recognized and respected as dignified, professional work. 
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"Fear often gets in the way of our taking risks necessary to 
make real change in the world," Poo adds. "The tattoo is a re¬ 
minder to draw upon my inner tiger and to be courageous in the 
face of uncertainty in the service of a vision for a better world." 

DWU was the major force behind New York's Domestic 
Workers' Bill of Rights, which took effect on November 29,2010, 
three months after then-Gov. David Paterson '77 signed it into 
law. The country's first, it entitles domestic workers to overtime 
pay, one day of rest a week, three paid days off a year after one 
year with the same employer and inclusion in the state's Human 
Rights Law, which protects against sexual harassment and dis¬ 
crimination. The law applies to all domestic workers regardless 
of legal status (there are an estimated 200,000 domestic workers 
in the New York metropolitan area, according to DWU). Califor¬ 
nia's state legislature is considering a similar bill. 

"It was a breakthrough moment," Poo says. "We forced the 
state of New York to recognize domestic work as real work that 
deserves inclusion and protection, and reversed a legacy of exclu¬ 
sion and discrimination." 


the 1996 protests that called for more culturally diverse course 
offerings. Three years later, Columbia's Center for the Study of 
Ethnicity and Race was established. 

"We were all working together with one really strong mes¬ 
sage to push the University to recognize this piece of intellectual 
work that is so important to how this country has unfolded," 
Poo recalls. "We wanted to send a message of how important it 
was for students to have access to that information. 

"Students really worked together across communities. That 
was one of the things that was so powerful about it. It was a really 
exciting time. It informed how I understood how change hap¬ 
pens and gave me a sense of the potential of organizing." 

Bom in Pittsburgh to Chinese immigrants, Poo transferred to 
the College after a year at Washington University in St. Louis, 
where she had enrolled with plans to become a potter. "I missed 
reading books, literature in particular," says Poo, whose father, 
Mu-ming Poo, was a pro-democracy activist in Taiwan and 
taught in Columbia's Department of Biological Sciences from 
1988-95; her mother is an oncologist. 


“Ai-jen makes the possibility for radical change palpable. 

She not only believes in the basic goodness of all people but also 
that we all inherently want fairness and equality to prevail.” 


For more than five years after Assemblyman Keith Wright 
(D-Manhattan) and Sen. Diane Savino (D-Brooklyn/Staten Is¬ 
land) introduced the bill into the state legislature in 2004, DWU 
staffers drove workers to Albany to lobby. Poo estimates that 
she made upward of 50 trips herself. Among those who shared 
their stories with lawmakers, she notes, was a Colombian wom¬ 
an in her 60s who cared for a disabled child in order to afford in¬ 
sulin for her own son. She worked more than 100 hours a week 
for about $3 an hour, cooking, cleaning, washing and ironing for 
the family of six, only to retire at day's end to a basement with 
an overflowing sewage system. She was fired suddenly with¬ 
out severance pay. Other workers testified to humiliations and 
sexual harassment by male employers. 

"I've been fortunate to be a part of many collective efforts that 
involved sacrifice, spirit, heart and commitment on the part of a 
lot of domestic workers," says Poo of DWU's work. "It was never 
me alone." 

Domestic workers are excluded from the National Labor Re¬ 
lations Act, which protects the rights of most other private work¬ 
ers to form unions, strike and bargain collectively. Nonetheless, 
DWU has close to 7,000 members who pay $5 a month in dues 
in return for free legal assistance, immigration advice and help 
with resume building and job searching. Funding comes mostly 
from private foundations. The organization's board comprises 
nine members who collaborate with director Priscilla Gonzalez 
'98 Barnard, herself the daughter of a domestic worker. 

"Ai-jen makes the possibility for radical change palpable," says 
Gonzalez. "She not only believes in the basic goodness of all people 
but also that we all inherently want fairness and equality to prevail." 

P oo realized the power of grassroots activism as a Col¬ 
lege student. She was arrested in April 1995 for block¬ 
ing the Manhattan Bridge as part of a city-wide protest 
against police brutality. She also was among the stu¬ 
dents who occupied Low Rotunda and Hamilton Hall during 


"I was excited about having New York City as a place to learn 
and grow," she adds. 

Within a year of her arrival, Poo shifted her focus from art to 
women's studies. "I've been really passionate about women's 
issues since high school," she says. "When I got to Columbia, 
the women's studies department offered the opportunity to ex¬ 
plore the intellectual work that had been done around women's 
rights and how gender has shaped our world and our history. 

"There are a lot of strong women in my family tradition," adds 
Poo, whose family includes sister Ting Poo '00, a post-production 
film editor. "My grandmothers and my mom are very important 
role models for me." 

Soon after arriving in New York, Poo began staffing a hot¬ 
line as a volunteer at the New York Asian Women's Center, a 
domestic violence shelter for Asian immigrant women, where 
she got her first taste of women's activism. She later became in¬ 
volved with the Committee Against Anti-Asian Violence, where 
she was promoted to paid staff member upon graduation. Poo 
co-founded DWU with colleagues from CAAAV, where she had 
spearheaded an initiative that sought to empower Asian immi¬ 
grant women employed in low-wage service industries. 

Poo met her husband, attorney Tony Lu, while recruiting vol¬ 
unteers for CAAAV at NYU Law School, where Lu earned a J.D. 
Lu now works for Pro Bono Net, a nonprofit that uses web tech¬ 
nology to increase access to justice for people who cannot afford 
lawyers. The couple lives in Queens. 

Poo now heads the NDWA, a coalition she helped establish 
in 2007. It encompasses more than 30 member organizations na¬ 
tionwide that seek respect and fair labor standards for domestic 
workers. Though based in New York, Poo travels frequently to 
meetings and public speaking engagements. 

The NDWA celebrated in June when delegates to the Interna¬ 
tional Labour Conference — the annual meeting of the member 
states of the U.N.'s International Labour Organization — adopt¬ 
ed the Convention on Decent Work for Domestic Workers. The 
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international treaty for the first time entitles domestic workers to 
fundamental labor rights and is binding for the states that ratify 
it. Though the United States has not done so, the NDWA worked 
with the Department of Labor to draft the federal government's 
response. (The NDWA also had sent a domestic worker to the 
conference as a voting delegate.) 

In 2011, Poo's groundbreaking work earned her the Ameri¬ 
can Express NGen Leadership Award bestowed by Independent 
Sector, a leadership network for charities and foundations. The 
award recognizes nonprofit leaders under 40 who have had a sig¬ 
nificant impact on a societal need. The $3,000 grant has gone to¬ 
ward training and capacity building for domestic worker leaders. 

"Ai-jen is a leader of the present and future," says Mikaela 
Seligman, Independent Sector's v.p. of nonprofit and philan¬ 
thropic leadership and practice. "The way she sees leadership is 
that her role is not to be out in front publicly or privately, some¬ 
how leading the charge, which is really a model of the past. Her 
role is fundamentally to mobilize resources to achieve a goal. She 
does that ably, she does that graciously and she does it with love." 

In 2009, the Center for Social Inclusion awarded Poo the 
$25,000 Alston-Bannerman Fellowship for Organizers of Color, 
which allowed her to take a four-month sabbatical, part of which 


she spent re-energizing in Hawaii, a logical destination once she 
mentions her affinity for the outdoors and "places where moun¬ 
tains and ocean meet." Poo's husband and a few friends accom¬ 
panied her for part of the trip, but she also spent time alone prac¬ 
ticing yoga and sleeping at least eight hours each night, which 
she rarely gets to do. Moreover, she used the time off to convoke 
a national meeting of female organizers. That same year, Crain's 
New York Business named her one of its "40 Under 40" rising stars. 
Then came Time's "100 Most Influential People in the World" list 
this spring. 

Ever-humble, Poo is quick to attribute such accolades to her 
cause rather than her aptitude. "It's really recognition of both the 
importance of domestic work in society today and the signifi¬ 
cance of domestic workers organizing, advocacy and leadership 
in the social change arena," she says. "I feel proud to be a part of 
a movement that inspires so many people." ^ 

To view videos of Poo, go to Web Extras at college.columbia.edu/cct. 


Nathalie Alonso '08 is a freelance journalist and an editorial producer 
of LasMayores.com, Major League Baseball's official Spanish language 
website. She also writes Student Spotlight for CCT. 
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[COLUMBIA FORUM] 

Andrew Delbanco Asks, 

What Is 
College For? 

Andrew Delbanco, the Mendelson Family Professor of 
American Studies and the Julian Clarence Levi Professor in 
the Humanities, was named "America's Best Social Critic" 
by Time magazine in 2001. The director of American 
studies at Columbia and the 2011 recipient of the National 
Humanities Medal, Delbanco also has won accolades for 
his teaching, most notably the 2006 Great Teacher Award 
from the Society of Columbia Graduates. His wide-ranging 
writings include numerous articles in The New York 
Review of Books and The New Republic, and books 
that span much of American history, from the early age (The 
Puritan Ordeal) to our own (Required Reading: Why Our 
American Classics Matter Now). 

The following essay is taken from Delbanco's newest book, 

College: What It Was, Is, and Should Be (Princeton University 
Press, $24.95), a reflection on college and the important role it 
should play in these challenging times. 

Rose Kernochan '82 Barnard 
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COLLEGE 
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ANDREW DELBANCO ASKS, WHAT IS COLLEGE FOR? 


ne of the peculiarities of the teach¬ 
ing life is tihat every year the teacher 
gets older while the students stay the 
same age. Each fall when classes re¬ 
sume, I am reminded of the ancient 
Greek story of a kindly old couple 
who invite two strangers into their 
modest home for a meal. No matter 
how much the hosts drink, by some 
mysterious trick their goblets remain 
full even though no one pours more wine. Eventually, the guests 
reveal themselves as gods who have performed a little miracle to 
express their thanks. So it goes in college: every fall the teacher 
has aged by a year, but the class is replenished with students who 
stay forever young. 

For this and many other reasons, the relation between teacher 
and student is a delicate one, perhaps not as fraught as that be¬ 
tween parent and child, or between spouses or siblings, but some¬ 
times as decisive. Henry James captured it beautifully in a story 
called The Pupil, which is not about a college teacher but about a 
private tutor who has come to love the child whom he is trying to 
save from his parents: 

When he tried to figure to himself the morning twilight 
of childhood, so as to deal with it safely, he perceived that 
it was never fixed, never arrested, that ignorance, at the 
instant one touched it, was already flushing faintly into 
knowledge, that there was nothing that at a given mo¬ 
ment you could say a clever child didn't know. It seemed 
to him that he both knew too much to imagine [the child's] 
simplicity and too little to disembroil his tangle. 

Embedded in this passage is the romantic idea that the stu¬ 
dent possesses latent knowledge of ultimate things, and that the 
teacher's task is to probe for the lever that releases knowledge 
into consciousness. 

In trying to make it happen, even — perhaps especially — a 
good teacher can sometimes seem brutal. The famously de¬ 
manding Joseph Schwab, for example, who taught for years in 
the "Biological Sequence" course at the University of Chicago, 


generative act, one of the ways by which human beings try to 
cheat death — by giving witness to the next generation so that 
what we have learned in our own lives won't die with us. Con¬ 
sider what today we would call the original "mission statement" 
of America's oldest college. The first fund-raising appeal in our 
history, it was a frank request by the founders of Harvard for fi¬ 
nancial help from fellow Puritans who had stayed home in Eng¬ 
land rather than make the journey to New England. Despite their 
mercenary purpose, the words are still moving almost four hun¬ 
dred years after they were written: 

After God had carried us safe to New England, and we 
had built our houses, provided necessaries for our liveli¬ 
hood, reared convenient places for God's worship, and 
settled the civil government, one of the next things we 
longed for and looked after was to advance learning and 
perpetuate it to posterity; dreading to leave an illiterate 
ministry to the churches, when our present ministers 
shall lie in the dust. 

These mixed sentiments of faith and dread have always been 
at the heart of the college idea. They are evident at every college 
commencement in the eyes of parents who watch, through a 
screen of memories of their own receding youth, as their chil¬ 
dren advance into life. College is our American pastoral. We 
imagine it as a verdant world where the harshest sounds are the 
reciprocal thump of tennis balls or the clatter of cleats as young 
bodies trot up and down the fieldhouse steps. Yet bright with 
hope as it may be, every college is shadowed by the specter of 
mortality — a place where, in that uniquely American season of 
"fall and football weather and the new term," the air is redolent 
with the "Octoberish smell of cured leaves." 

But what, exactly, is supposed to happen in this bittersweet 
place — beyond sunbathing and body-toning and the competi¬ 
tive exertions, athletic and otherwise, for which these are just the 
preliminaries? First of all, it should be said that the pastoral im¬ 
age of college has little to do with what most college students ex¬ 
perience today. A few years ago, Michael S. McPherson, president 
of the Spencer Foundation and former president of Macalester 
College, and Morton O. Schapiro, former president of Williams 



Teaching at its best can be a generative act, one of the 
ways by which human beings try to cheat death. 


was known for "putting one student in the hot seat for a while 
... working that person as thoroughly and creatively as pos¬ 
sible before moving on to another." One Chicago alumnus, Lee 
Shulman, former president of the Carnegie Foundation for the 
Advancement of Teaching, recalls that sitting in Schwab's class 
"fostered clammy hands, damp foreheads" and, to put it mildly, 
"an ever-attentive demeanor." This figure of the "tough love" 
teacher — think of Annie Sullivan in The Miracle Worker or Pro¬ 
fessor Kingsfield in The Paper Chase — has become a cliche of our 
culture, and like all cliches, it contains some truth, though doubt¬ 
less simplified and unduly generalized. It also seems less and less 
pertinent to the present. At most colleges today, a student experi¬ 
encing such anxiety would likely drop the class for fear of a poor 
grade (compulsory courses of the sort that Schwab taught have 
become rare), and the teacher would risk a poor score on the end- 
of-semester evaluations. 

Whatever the style or technique, teaching at its best can be a 


College (now of Northwestern University), pointed out that "the 
nation's liberal arts college students would almost certainly fit 
easily inside a Big Ten football stadium: fewer than one hundred 
thousand students out of more than fourteen million." 

Since then, the number of undergraduates has grown by 
nearly a third, to around eighteen million, while the number in 
liberal arts colleges — by which McPherson and Schapiro meant 
a four-year residential college that is not part of a big university, 
and where most students study subjects that are not narrowly vo¬ 
cational such as nursing or computer programming — remains 
about the same. Many college students today, of whom a grow¬ 
ing number are older than traditional college age, attend com¬ 
muter or online institutions focused mainly on vocational train¬ 
ing. Often, they work and go to school at the same time, and take 
more than four years to complete their degree, if they complete it 
at all. Five years from now, undergraduate students in the Unit¬ 
ed States are projected to exceed twenty million, and President 
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Obama wants to accelerate the growth. But only a small fraction 
will attend college in anything like the traditional sense of the 
word. 

W hatever the context, the question remains: 

what's the point? My colleague Mark Lilia 
put the matter well not long ago when he 
spoke to the freshmen of Columbia Col¬ 
lege near the end of their first college year. 
He was talking, of course, to students in a 
college commonly described as "elite." Divided roughly equally 
between young men and women, these students were more ra¬ 
cially diverse than would have been the case even a few years 
ago. About one in ten was bom abroad or has some other claim, 
such as a parent with a foreign passport, to be an "international" 
student; and, though if s hard to tell the financial means of the 
students from their universal uniform of tee shirts and jeans, 
roughly one in seven (a somewhat higher rate than at other Ivy 
League colleges) is eligible for a Pell grant, a form of federal fi¬ 
nancial aid that goes to children of low-income families. 

As they filed into the lecture room, they gave each other the 
public hugs that signify new friendships, or, in some cases, the 
mutually averted eyes that tell of recent breakups. They seemed 
simultaneously fatigued and at ease. Once they had settled into 
their seats, out came the iPhones and laptops, some of which 
stayed aglow for the whole hour, though mostly they listened. 


book and Skype and Google Chat and the like, they are never re¬ 
ally away. Their choices may seem limitless, but powerful forces 
constrain them, including what their parents want them to want. 
Students under financial pressure face special problems, but stu¬ 
dents from privileged families have problems too. 

College is supposed to be a time when such differences re¬ 
cede if not vanish. The notion of shared self-discovery for all 
students is, of course, a staple of exhortations to freshmen just 
coming in and valedictions to seniors about to go out — an idea 
invoked so often that it, too, has become a cliche. In other cul¬ 
tures, however, it would be an oddity. The American college 
has always differed fundamentally from the European uni¬ 
versity, where students are expected to know what they want 
(and what they are capable of) before they arrive. That is true 
even at the ancient English colleges of Oxford and Cambridge, 
to which students apply around age seventeen to "read" this 
or that subject, and once arrived, rarely venture outside their 
chosen field of formal study. By contrast, in America — in part 
because of our prosperity, which still exceeds that of most of 
the rest of the world — we try to extend the time for second 
chances and to defer the day when determinative choices must 
be made. In 1850, when Herman Melville, whose formal school¬ 
ing ended at age seventeen, wrote that "a whaleship was my 
Yale College and my Harvard," he used the word "college" as 
the name of the place where (to use our modem formulation) 
he "found himself." 


The American college has always differed 
fundamentally from the European university. 


rapt. And when Lilia made the following surmise about how 
and why they had come to college, they reacted with the kind 
of quiet laughter that meant they knew he was telling the truth: 

You figured, correctly, that to be admitted you had to exude 
confidence about what Americans, and only Americans, 
call their "life goals"; and you had to demonstrate that you 
have a precise plan for achieving them. It was all bullshit; 
you know that, and I know that. The real reason you were 
excited about college was because you had questions, 
buckets of questions, not life plans and PowerPoint presen¬ 
tations. My students have convinced me that they are far 
less interested in getting what they want than in figuring 
out just what it is that 7 s worth wanting. 

No college teacher should presume to answer this question 
on behalf of the students, though, too often, he or she will try. 
(Requiring discipleship has always been a hazard of the teaching 
profession.) Instead, the job of the teacher and, collectively, of the 
college, is to help students in the arduous work of answering it 
for themselves. 

To be sure, students at a college like mine have many advan¬ 
tages. Elite institutions confer on their students enormous ben¬ 
efits in the competition for positions of leadership in business, 
government, and higher education itself. As soon as they are ad¬ 
mitted, even those without the prior advantage of money have 
already gotten a boost toward getting what they want — though 
not necessarily toward figuring out what's worth wanting. In 
fact, for some, the difficulty of that question rises in proportion to 
the number of choices they have. Many college students are away 
from their parents for the first time, although in our age of Face- 


A few years ago, I came across a manuscript diary — also, as 
it happens, from 1850 — kept by a student at a small Method¬ 
ist college, Emory and Henry, in southwest Virginia. One spring 
evening, after attending a sermon by the college president that 
left him troubled and apprehensive, he made the following entry 
in his journal: "Oh that the Lord would show me how to think 
and how to choose." That sentence, poised somewhere between 
a wish and a plea, sounds archaic today. For many if not most 
students, God is no longer the object of the plea; or if he is, they 
probably do not attend a college where everyone worships the 
same god in the same way. Many Ameri¬ 
can colleges began as denominational in¬ 
stitutions; but today religion is so much 
a matter of private conscience, and the 
number of punishable infractions so small 
(even rules against the academic sin of 
plagiarism are only loosely enforced), that 
few college presidents would presume to 
intervene in the private lives of students 
for purposes of doctrinal or moral correc¬ 
tion. The era of spiritual authority belonging to college is long 
gone. And yet I have never encountered a better formulation -— 
"show me how to think and how to choose" — of what a col¬ 
lege should strive to be: an aid to reflection, a place and process 
whereby young people take stock of their talents and passions 
and begin to sort out their lives in a way that is true to themselves 
and responsible to others. *->> 


Excerpted from COLLEGE by Andrew Delbanco. Copyright © 2012 by 
Princeton University Press. Reprinted by permission. 
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MESSAGE FROM CCAA PRESIDENT KYRA TIRANA BARRY ’87 


CCASIP Enjoys Success in 
Inaugural Summer 


E ach fall brings the promise that comes with the start of a 
new school year. The Columbia College Alumni Asso¬ 
ciation Board of Directors is particularly energized for 
the Dean Valentini era. The board was busy this sum¬ 
mer planning for the current year and brainstorming 
how we can help improve the Columbia experience for all stu¬ 
dents, current and former. 

Columbia College students were hard at work this summer 
as well, expanding their intellectual horizons or applying some 
of their new skills in the workplace. The CCAA is proud to have 
played a part in facilitating this opportunity for the 27 students 
who participated in the first year of the Columbia College Alumni- 
Sponsored Internship Program (CCASIP), which was developed 
in response to students' desire to interact more with alumni and 
with CCAA's conviction that the alumni network is one of Co¬ 
lumbia's strongest assets. 

This joint Center for Career Education (CCE) and CCAA board 
program was spearheaded by CCAA's Career Education Com¬ 
mittee and its then-co-chair, Michael Behringer '89. A group of 
alumni leaders reached out to fellow alumni to ask them to host 
a student intern for the summer. The response was overwhelm¬ 
ingly positive. Through every step of the process — from the high 
numbers of students who ap¬ 
plied for the positions to the 
enthusiastic feedback from the 
interns, their employers and 
their mentors — it was clear 
that the students relished the 
engagement and commitment 
of College alumni. Thank you 
to everyone who participated. 
We look forward to expanding 
this program for summer 2013. 

Another committee initia¬ 
tive inaugurated this past year 
is the Alumni Dinner Series, in 
which an alumnus/a hosts a 
dinner with 10-25 students to 
speak about his or her career 
and life track. John MacPhee 
'89, Dan Futterman '89 and Jar¬ 
ed Hecht '09 spoke to students 
about careers in medicine/ 
pharmaceuticals, the arts and 
entrepreneurship, respectively. 
Students were grateful for the 
opportunity to learn directly 
from alumni about their careers, 
and expressed hope for contin¬ 
ued engagement with alumni. 

Alumni interested in host¬ 
ing a student in the workplace 


next summer or hosting stu¬ 
dents at a career-focused dinner 
should contact Kavita Sharma, 

CCE dean: ks2173@columbia. 
edu or 212-854-3561. 

T he 2012-14 Career Edu¬ 
cation Committee is co¬ 
chaired by Sherri Pancer 
Wolf '90 and Eric Mendelson 
'87, '89 Business. The committee 
works with CCE and the Alum¬ 
ni Office to develop, advise on 
and promote career program¬ 
ming and to facilitate opportu¬ 
nities for interactions between 
alumni and students. The com¬ 
mittee meets regularly to review 
programs, to identify alumni for 
programs and to support CCE. 

The committee welcomes non¬ 
board participation. 

Wolf has been a member of the CCAA board since 2000 and 
a committee co-chair since 2011. She was a member of her 20th 
Reunion Committee and the Dean's Alumnae Leadership Task 
Force, and a Columbia College Women mentor. She is a member 
of the New England Regional Columbia Club and has been a 
member of the Alumni Representative Committee since 1996. 
Wolf brings to the committee more than 15 years of experience 
with start-ups in a variety of financial and operational roles. She 
is the CFO at JOOS, a rapidly growing nutrition and wellness 
business. Wolf lives in Boston with her husband, Doug Wolf '88, 
and their three children. 

Mendelson lives in Miami Beach with his wife, Kimberly, 
and their three children. A member of the CCAA board since 
2008, Eric, his brother, Victor '89, and father, Laurans '60, '61 
Business, and their families recently endowed the Mendelson 
Family Professor of American Studies. Mendelson is co-presi¬ 
dent of HEICO Corp. (NYSE:HEI) and has been an employee of 
the aerospace company since 1990. 

Although neither lives in the tri-state area, both Sherri and 
Eric have a meaningful impact on the Columbia community, 
with the CCAA board and on Columbia students. Colum¬ 
bia's reach is growing around the world and we encourage all 
alumni to be an active part of the Columbia family. This sum¬ 
mer, alumni hosted students in locations ranging from Beijing, 
China, to Chelsea, NYC. I encourage each of you to join us this 
year in advancing career opportunities for the next generation 
of Columbia graduates. 


Columbia College 
Alumni-Sponsored 
internship Program 
2012 Employers 

Alvarez and Marsal 
aol ventures 

Carlisle Development Group 
Comprehensive Cardiology 
Due West Education 
First DataBank 
Judge Alvin Hellerstein 
Met Council 
NBC Universal 
Nutrition 21 

NYC Government Political 
Campaign 

Peppertree Engineering 
Public Art Fund 
Sidley Austin 
StormHarbour 
The Conference Board 
The Jed Foundation 
The Kitchen 
TZP 

U.S. Court of Appeals for the 
3rd Circuit/Judge Joseph 
Greenaway Jr. 78 


Career Education 
Committee Members 

Michael Behringer '89 
Adam Beshara '96 
Ganesh Betanabhatla '06 
Stephen Buchman '59 
Gerrard Bushell '83 
Eugenio Cano '95 
Frank Cicero '92 
Jess Drabkin 79 
Eric Mendelson '87 
Neda Navab '08 
Michael Novielli '03 
Ted Schweitzer '91 
Gerald Sherwin '55 
Andrew Sohn '04 
Sherri Pancer Wolf '90 
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Bookshelf 


The Napoleonic Image in Hardy 
and Tolstoy: A Dual Repudia¬ 
tion of the "Great Man" Theory 
of History by Raymond Marcus 
'39. Marcus, a former high school 
English and journalism teacher, 
examines the impact of Napoleon 
Bonaparte's legacy on the works 
of Thomas Hardy and Leo Tolstoy 
(Vantage Press, $28.95). 

Epigenetics in the Age of Twitter: 
Pop Culture and Modem Science 

by Gerald Weissman '50. Weissman 
considers modem social media 
through the lens of epigenetics, a 
branch of science that attempts to 
explain how our genes respond to 
our environments (Bellevue Liter¬ 
ary Press, $18.95). 

Understanding Social Networks: 
Theories, Concepts, and Findings 

by Charles Kadushin '53. Kadushin 
explains online and offline social 
networks through a sociological 
lens, breaking them down for 
the non-mathematically inclined 
(Oxford University Press, $99). 

Forgotten Voices: The Expulsion of 
the Germans from Eastern Europe 
after World War II by Ulrich Merten 
'53. Through firsthand accounts and 
primary documents, Merten gives 
voice to the millions of German 
citizens persecuted by totalitarian 
Russia and their own Nazi state in 
the aftermath of WWII (Transaction 
Publishers, $49.95). 

The State of the Jews: A Critical 
Appraisal by Edward Alexander '57. 


Alexander, a professor emeritus of 
English at the University of Wash¬ 
ington, describes the threat Jewish 
people face from contemporary anti- 
Semitism and hostility toward Israel 
(Transaction Publishers, $34.95). 

The Other Side of the World by Jay 

Neugeboren '59. From the rainforests 
of Borneo to the streets of Brooklyn, 
Neugeboren's novel follows adven¬ 
turer Charlie Eisner and provoca¬ 
tive writer Seana O'Sullivan on an 
epic journey in memory of Charlie's 
late friend Nick (Two Dollar Radio, 
$17). 

Working for Peace and Justice: 
Memoirs of an Activist Intel¬ 
lectual by Lawrence S. Wittner '62. 
Through a series of vignettes, 
Wittner chronicles his life as an 
activist for peace, labor rights and 
racial equality (The University of 
Tennessee Press, $29.95). 

Hypertension: A Companion to 
Braunwald's Heart Disease, 2nd 
Edition by Dr. Henry R. Black '63 and 
William J. Elliott. An update to the 
authors' cardiology reference book, 
this edition provides doctors with 
the most up-to-date clinical tools to 
treat hypertension (Saunders, $169). 

Strangers & Pilgrims: A Centenni¬ 
al History of The Laymen's Club 
of the Cathedral of Saint John 
the Divine by Francis J. Sypher Jr. 
'63. Sypher chronicles the Laymen 
Club's 100-year history of spon¬ 
soring the famous Momingside 
Heights cathedral as well as the 


club's contributions to its construc¬ 
tion from the 1920s through the 
1990s (The Laymen's Club of the 
Cathedral Church of Saint John the 
Divine, $35). 

Treacherous Beauty: Peggy Ship- 
pen, the Woman Behind Benedict 
Arnold's Plot to Betray America 

by Mark Jacob and Stephen H. Case 
'64. In their biography of Arnold's 
wife, Jacob and Case reveal her 
pivotal role in the treasonous plot 
that nearly sabotaged the American 
Revolution (Lyons Press, $24.95). 

Torture and Impunity: The U.S. 
Doctrine of Coercive Interro¬ 
gation by Alfred W. McCoy '68. 
McCoy, a history professor at the 
University of Wisconsin-Madison, 
writes a history of torture tactics 
used by the U.S. government and 
details how torture affects our cul¬ 
ture, morality and laws (University 
of Wisconsin Press, $24.95). 

Whole Notes: A Piano Masterclass 

by Armen Donelian '72. A holistic 
approach to instrumental study 
— including advice on physical, 
mental and psychological chal¬ 
lenges that need attention — from 
an internationally respected jazz 
pianist, composer and educator 
(Advance Music, $32.50). 

The Good, the Bad, and the Econo¬ 
my: Does Human Nature Rule Out 
a Better World? by Louis Putterman 
76. The author grapples with the 
conflict between self-interest and 
social cooperation as he seeks to ad¬ 


dress the reasons we've been unable 
to build a more equal and nurturing 
world (Langdon Street Press, $17.95). 

Black Tulips: The Selected Poems 
of Jose Maria Hinojosa by Jose 
Maria Hinojosa, translated by Mark 
Statman '80. Spanish poet Hino¬ 
josa's surrealist work — translated 
into English for the first time since 
his 1936 assassination — celebrates 
love amidst war and suffering 
(Uno Press, $18.95). 

Pledges of Jewish Allegiance: 
Conversion, Law, and Policymak¬ 
ing in Nineteenth- and Twentieth- 
Century Orthodox Responsa by 

David Ellenson and Daniel Gordis 
'81. Ellenson and Gordis consider 
a wide array of legal opinions 
by European Orthodox rabbis 
to determine what constitutes a 
legitimate conversion to Judaism 
(Stanford University Press, $30). 

The People's Pension: The Strug¬ 
gle to Defend Social Security Since 
Reagan by Eric Laursen '82. In this 
history of Social Security, Laursen, 
a financial and political journal¬ 
ist, explains how the program's 
existence has been threatened by 
both political parties and lays out 
a strategy to protect it (AK Press, 
$27) 

Barack Obama ['83]: The Stoiy by 

David Maraniss. The author, an asso¬ 
ciate editor at The Washington Post, 
draws on hundreds of interviews to 
uncover the influences on the per¬ 
sonal and political life of President 
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Obama in this biography (Simon & 
Schuster, $32.50). 

The Secret War Between Down¬ 
loading and Uploading: Tales of 
the Computer as Culture Machine 

by Peter Lunenfeld '84. The author 
analyzes our digital culture, warn¬ 
ing that passive consumption, in¬ 
stead of active creation, has become 
the main way we use technology 
(The MIT Press, $21.95). 

New Classicists: Richard Manion 
['84] Architecture by Stacie Stukin. 
This vivid portfolio of work by 
Richard Manion '84 features 
projects from around the world in¬ 
cluding signature homes inspired 
by English country houses, French 
chateaux and Italian villas (Images 
Publishing, $90). 

Race and America's Immigrant 
Press: How the Slovaks Were 
Taught to Think Like White 
People by Robert M. Zecker '84. 
Zecker, associate professor of 
history at Saint Francis Xavier 
University in Nova Scotia, stud¬ 
ies how immigrant newspapers 
covered American racial issues in 
the 19th and 20th centuries (Con¬ 
tinuum, $130). 

The Shape of Green: Aesthetics, 
Ecology, and Design by Lance 
Hosey '87. Architect and designer 
Hosey outlines principles of design 
for products, cars, buildings and 
cities that incorporate sustainabil¬ 
ity (Island Press, $30). 

Sexual Types: Embodiment, Agen¬ 
cy, and Dramatic Character from 
Shakespeare to Shirley by Mario 


DiGangi '88. Building on feminist 
and queer scholarship, DiGangi 
demonstrates how sexual types 
such as the bawd, the sodomite and 
the citizen wife can be vilified but 
also serve as dynamic, resourceful 
characters who upend the limita¬ 
tions of their archetypes (University 
of Pennsylvania Press, $65). 

The Career Within You: How 
to Find the Perfect Job for Your 
Personality (Japanese edition) by 

Elizabeth Wagele and Ingrid Stabb 
'92. In a new edition of their 2009 
book, Wagele and Stabb offer 
unique advice for job hunters in 
the Japanese market, using the En- 
neagram personality model to help 
find a job that fits one's sensibilities 
(HarperOne, 575 Japanese Yen). 

The House of Velvet and Glass by 

Katherine Howe '99. The bestselling 
novelist's latest blends romance, 
the supernatural and a family's se¬ 
crets during the tumultuous period 
spanning the sinking of the Titanic 
and WWI (Voice, $25.99). 

Sovereign Wealth Funds and 
Long-Term Investing edited by 
Patrick Bolton, the Barbara and 
David Zalaznick Professor of Busi¬ 
ness; Frederic Samama; and Joseph 
E. Stiglitz, University Professor. 
This collection of essays explains 
and examines the implications of 
sovereign wealth funds, state- 
owned investment funds with 
combined asset holdings that are 
approaching $4 trillion (Columbia 
University Press, $20). 

Storable Votes: Protecting the Mi¬ 
nority Voice by Alessandra Casella, 


professor of economics. Casella 
brings the tools of economics to 
politics, presenting a system in 
which citizens can budget their 
votes, casting multiple votes when 
they consider a decision more 
important (Oxford University 
Press, $29.95). 

College: What It Was, Is, and 
Should Be by Andrew Delbanco, 
the Mendelson Family Profes¬ 
sor of American Studies and the 
Julian Clarence Levi Professor in 
the Humanities. Delbanco traces 
the evolution of higher education 
in America from early Puritan 
colleges to modern research uni¬ 
versities and calls for a return to a 
broad, humanistic undergraduate 
education (see Columbia Forum in 
this issue for an excerpt) (Prince¬ 
ton University Press, $24.95). 

Ignorance: How It Drives Science 

by Stuart Firestein, professor of 
neuroscience and chair of the 
Department of Biological Sciences. 
Citing examples from an array 
of scientific disciplines, Firestein 
claims scientists often make their 
best discoveries by embracing 
what they don't know (Oxford 
University Press, $21.95). 

A Brief History of Justice by David 
Johnston, professor of political sci¬ 
ence. Johnston's survey on justice 
covers the ancient law codes of 
Babylon and Greece as well as 
contemporary questions about the 
nature of justice (Wiley-Blackwell, 
$29.95). 

The Age of Insight: The Quest 
to Understand the Unconscious 


in Art, Mind, and Brain, from 
Vienna 1900 to the Present by Eric 
R. Kandel, University Professor and 
the Kavli Professor of Brain Science 
in Neuroscience. Nobel Prize Win¬ 
ner Kandel traces an intellectual 
revolution in psychology, brain 
science, literature and art to the 
cultural epicenter of Vienna in 1900 
(Random House, $40). 

Perpetual War: Cosmopolitanism 
from the Viewpoint of Violence 

by Bruce Robbins, the Old Domin¬ 
ion Foundation Professor in the 
Humanities. A theorist of cosmo¬ 
politanism, the shared morality of 
humanity beyond provincial loyal¬ 
ties, Robbins applies the concept 
to our era of constant U.S. warfare 
(Duke University Press, $23.95). 

Democracy, Islam, & Secularism 
in Turkey edited by Ahmet T. Kuru 
and Alfred Stepan, the Wallace S. 
Sayre Professor of Government. 

In this collection of essays, a range 
of experts explore the historical, 
social and religious factors that 
inform Turkey's politics (Columbia 
University Press, $27.50). 

Refiguring the Spiritual: Beuys, 
Barney, Turrell, Goldsworthy by 

Mark C. Taylor, professor of religion. 
Through a critique of four contem¬ 
porary artists, Taylor reveals the 
spiritual dimensions in their work 
that often are overlooked in the 
commercialized art market (Colum¬ 
bia University Press, $27.50). 

Benjamin Gittelson '15 and 
Karen Iorio 
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Obituaries 


19 3 3 



Leo Rangell '33 


Leo Rangell, psychoanalyst and 
emeritus clinical professor of 
psychiatry, Los Angeles, on May 
28,2011. Rangell was bom on 
October 1,1913, in New York. He 
earned a scholarship to Columbia 
and studied medicine at Chicago, 
graduating in 1937. Rangell prac¬ 
ticed psychiatry and neurology in 
New York until WWII, then spent 
the war years as a psychiatrist in the 
Army Air Forces. After the war, he 
moved to Santa Monica and studied 
at the Los Angeles Psychoanalytic 
Institute. He became a leading psy¬ 
choanalyst who argued forcefully 
that theoretical fads and factions 
threatened to erode consumer 
confidence in the field. Rangell was 
a clinical professor of psychiatry at 
UCLA and UCSF, wrote more than 
450 published papers as well as sev¬ 
eral books and twice was president 


Obituary Submission 
Guidelines 

Columbia College Today 
welcomes obituaries for 
College alumni. Deaths are 
noted in the next available 
issue in the "Other Deaths 
Reported" box. Complete 
obituaries will be published in 
an upcoming issue, pending 
receipt of information. Due 
to the volume of obituaries 
that CCT receives, it may 
take several issues for the 
complete obituary to appear. 
Word limit is 200; text may be 
edited for length, clarity and 
style at the editors' discretion. 
Click "Contact Us" at college. 

columbia.edu/cct, or mail 
materials to Obituaries Editor, 
Columbia College Today, 
Columbia Alumni Center, 
622 W. 113th St., MC 4530, 
1st FI., New York, NY 10025. 


of the American Psychoanalytic 
Association and the International 
Psychoanalytical Association. 
Rangell was seeing patients until 
shortly before his death. His chief 
contribution to the field was cham¬ 
pioning a comprehensive theory 
of psychoanalysis to counter the 
waves of new schools of thought 
that emphasized one approach over 
all others. Rangell was predeceased 
by his wife of 58 years, Anita, and a 
son, Richard. He is survived by his 
daughters, Judith Alley and Susan 
Harris; son, Paul; sister, Sydelle 
Levitan; seven grandchildren; and 
six great-grandchildren. 

19 4 0 

Hermon W. "Hy" Farwell Jr., 

retired speech professor, Pueblo, 
Colo., on April 6,2011. Farwell 
was bom on October 24,1918. At 
Columbia, he was a member of the 
crew team. Farwell enlisted in the 
Army and then transferred to the 
Air Force in 1944. He retired from 
military service in 1966, taught Air 
Force ROTC and earned a master's 
from Penn State. He then moved 
to Pueblo to begin a second career 
as a professor in speech at what 
was then Southern Colorado State 
College, retiring in 1984 as professor 
emeritus from the Department of 
Speech Communication at USC. 

He continued to write and speak to 
many organizations throughout his 
retirement. Farwell was well known 
for his work in parliamentary pro¬ 
cedure, about which he published 
several books. He was a member 
of a number of local organizations. 
Farwell was preceded in death by 
his two siblings and one grandson. 
He is survived by his wife of 69 
years, Martha; son Gardner and his 
wife, Cindy; daughter Linda and 
her husband, Rick Hammer; daugh¬ 
ter-in-law, Margie; four grandsons; 
and seven great-grandchildren. 

Edmund W. White, retired chemi¬ 
cal engineer. Silver Spring, Md., on 
March 5,2011. White was bom in 
Philadelphia on July 8,1920, and 
raised in Brooklyn, N.Y. He earned 
three degrees from Columbia: a 
B.A. from the College, and then 
a B.S. and M.S. from Engineering 
in 1941 and 1942, respectively. 

White earned a Ph.D. from Lehigh. 
He retired from the David Taylor 
Research Center in Annapolis, Md., 
in 1995. White was active in the 
American Society for Testing and 
Materials, the Potomac Curling 
Club and the National Active and 
Retired Federal Employees Associa¬ 


tion. He is survived by his wife, Na¬ 
thalie; children, Christine, William, 
and his wife, Cheryl, Thomas and 
James; and one grandson. Memorial 
contributions may be made to the 
Ed and Bill White Junior Curling 
Fund at the Potomac Curling Club, 
13810 Old Gunpowder Rd., Laurel, 
MD 20707, or to American Diabetes 
Association, PO Box 11454, Alexan¬ 
dria, VA 22312. 


_1 9 4 2_ 

William Pfeffer Jr., pediatrician, 
Randolph, N.H., on September 25, 
2011. Bom on April 25,1921, Pfeffer 
was a graduate of Harvard Medical 
School in 1944 and was inducted 
into the Alpha Omega Alpha Honor 
Medical Society that year. While 
in medical school, he served in the 
Army and then completed his in¬ 
ternship and residency at Children's 
Hospital, Boston. Pfeffer was one 
of the early practicing authorities in 
pediatric exchange transfusions and 
one of the first to recognize maple 
syrup urine disease, a genetic meta¬ 
bolic disorder. He went into private 
practice in Wellesley, Mass., in 1952, 
and for more than 30 years was 
the consulting pediatrician to the 
Children's Mission (Parents' and 
Children's Services). Pfeffer married 
Jean Wilkinson in 1943. In 1985, 
the couple retired to their summer 
home in Randolph, N.H. Following 
Jean's death, Pfeffer married An¬ 
gela Chakalis in 2001. Pfeffer was 
a skilled photographer, watercolor 
artist, writer, musician and wood¬ 
worker. In 1999, he founded the 
Randolph Art Show and was the 
curator and organizer for 11 years. 
He is survived by his wife; son Wi¬ 
liam and his wife, Anne; daughter 
Jane Jerry and her husband, George; 
two grandchildren; a niece; and a 
grandniece. Memorial contributions 
may be made to the Benevolence 
Fund, Randolph Church, c/o Mrs. 
Mark Kelley, 98 Randolph Hill Rd., 
Randolph, NH 03593. 


_ 1 9 4 3_ 

Martin S. James, professor emeritus 
of art history, Ann Arbor, Mich., on 
October 11,2011. James was bom in 
London, England, on July 7,1920, 
and raised in Paris, France, where 
he attended Lycee Janson de Sailly. 
He honed his passion for modem 
art both at Columbia under Profes¬ 
sor Meyer Schapiro '24, '35 GSAS 
and as an assistant and translator to 
artists and architects including Kurt 
Seligmann and Le Corbusier. He 
earned an M.A. (1962) and Ph.M. 
(1973) from GSAS. Subjects of 



Martin s. James '43 


scholarship included Ad Reinhardt 
'35, Fernand Leger and Sigfried 
Giedion, with a special emphasis on 
Piet Mondrian, about whom James 
wrote several books and articles. 
While teaching at Brooklyn College 
from 1949-85, James created one 
of the first collegiate programs 
on urbanism with Professor 
Charles Ascher '18, '21L as well as 
other interdisciplinary programs in 
indigenous and public art. James 
also fought to make urban renewal 
adopt what he called a "human 
scale" throughout New York City. 
James was married twice and was 
predeceased by both wives, the 
former Betty Barras '46 Barnard 
and Jan Henry, and is survived 
by his children, Elisabeth and 
Stephen; stepdaughter, Deborah; 
and two grandchildren. Memorial 
contributions may be made to the 
National Parkinson Foundation 
(parkinson.org). 

19 4 4 

William W. Baines Jr., retired sales 
representative, Owings Mills, Md., 
on May 26,2011. Bom in Brooklyn, 
N.Y., on November 17,1922, Baines 
interrupted his time at Columbia 
to fight in the Pacific in WWII on 
the aircraft carrier U.S.S. Belleau 
Wood. Upon his return from the 
Navy, he was part of the Columbia 
varsity basketball team that won 
the Ivy League Championship in 
1947. After graduation, he worked 
for Wilson Jones, selling stationery 
supplies. Married in 1949, he spent 
much of his adult life in the Balti¬ 
more area and volunteered a great 
deal of his time in his community, 
both in the church and within local 
civic groups, winning honors from 
PennMarVa and others. Baines 
also dedicated much of his time to 
coaching sports in his hometown 
of Pikesville, Md., and was named 
Man of the Year in 1974. He is 
survived by his wife of nearly 62 
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years, Carol; four children and 
their spouses; 10 grandchildren; 
and two great-grandchildren. 

19 4 6 

Charles H. Amoldi Jr., retired sur¬ 
geon, University Park, Fla., on April 
26,2011. Amoldi was bom in West 
Hoboken, N.J. At the College, he was 
a member of the V12 program. In 
1949, he graduated from George¬ 
town University College of Medicine 
and was a practicing surgeon in 
Orange and South Orange, N.J., 
for more than 50 years. He was a 
member of the American College of 
Surgeons and the American Medical 
Association, and was a past presi¬ 
dent of the Essex County Medical 
Society. Amoldi was a Navy veteran 
of the Korean War and served in the 
Naval Reserves for many years. He 
is survived by his wife, Jane; son, 
Jeffrey; daughters Amy, and Karen 
Costello; sister, Alma Torello; and 
four grandchildren. Amoldi was 
predeceased by his first wife. Avis, 
and a daughter, Janice. 

19 4 8 

Richard van Frank, retired editor, 
Montclair, N.J., on July 4,2011. Bom 
and raised in New York City, van 
Frank completed a pre-med degree 
after serving as a U.S. Army medic 
in Italy and North Africa during 
WWD. He did graduate studies at 
Harvard in vertebrate paleontol¬ 
ogy and worked at the American 
Museum of Natural History and at 
Harvard's Museum of Compara¬ 
tive Zoology. Van Frank had a long 
career as an acquisitions editor in 
academic publishing, concentrating 
on textbooks and journals in the 
biological sciences. His retirement 
activities included visiting art 
museums, attending Shakespeare, 
probing classical Greek and com¬ 
parative Indo-European linguistics 
and reading (and writing) science 
fiction. Van Frank is survived by his 
wife, Leslie; daughters, Katherine, 
and Jennifer and her husband, Barat 
Dickman; and two grandchildren. 
Memorial contributions may be 
made to the Cancer Center of Clara 
Maass, 1 Clara Maass Dr., Belleville, 
NJ 07109, or to the Overlook Hospi¬ 
tal Foundation, 36 Upper Overlook 
Rd., PO Box 220, Summit, NJ 07902. 


_1 9 4 9_ 

Ross J. Wilson, retired actuary, 
Hilton Head Island, S.C., on Sep¬ 
tember 23,2011. Wilson was bom 
on February 16,1925, in Flatbush, 
Brooklyn, N.Y. At age 18, he enlist¬ 
ed in the Army Air Corps as an 
aviation cadet, serving as a first 
lieutenant bombardier in the 15th 
Air Force during WWII. After the 
College, Ross entered the actuarial 
training program at Home Life 
Insurance Co., in New York City. 
He later joined the small actuarial 
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consulting firm of David G. Stone 
in Newark, N.J., where he became 
a partner with the then-named firm 
Stone, Young and Associates. The 
group merged into Watson Wyatt 
Worldwide Consulting Actuaries in 
the early 1980s, and he retired from 
it in 1987. Ross was a member of the 
American Academy of Actuaries, an 
associate of the Society of Actuaries 
and, while actively consulting, a fel¬ 
low of the Conference of Actuaries 
in Public Practice. He is survived 
by his wife of 61 years, Geraldine; 
daughter, Leslie R. Degenaars; sons, 
Keith and Craig; seven grandchil¬ 
dren; and one great-grandchild. 
Memorial contributions may be 
made to Hilton Head Island Deep 
Well Project, PO Box 5543, Hilton 
Head Island, SC 29938. 


_1 9 5 0_ 

Arthur S. Campbell, retired 
psychiatrist. Upper Saddle River, 
N.J., on July 9,2011. Campbell 
interned at Seaside Memorial 
Hospital in Long Beach, Calif., and 
did a residency in internal medicine 
at Walter Reed Army Hospital in 
Washington, D.C., graduating in 
1954. He continued studies with a 
two-year fellowship in cardiology, 
followed by a final residency in 
psychiatry. After returning from 
his first European tour, he and his 
wife, Astry '48 Barnard, '49 GSAS, 
and their three children settled in 
Short Hills, N.J., where Campbell 
practiced psychiatry. A dozen years 
later, Campbell did a second stint in 
Europe, and returned stateside as 
an Armay colonel. He was chief of 
psychiatry at three Army hospitals: 
Frankfurt, Heidelberg and Land- 
stuhl, Germany. Campbell ended 
his Army career as a psychiatrist at 
West Point Military Academy. He 
then became a staff psychiatrist at 
Valley Hospital and later opened 
his own practice in Ridgewood, 

N.J., from which he retired in 2011. 
Campbell is survived by his wife; 
children, Brenda Leigh Haynes, A. 
Scott and Laura; and five grandchil¬ 
dren. Memorial contributions may 
be made to the Valley Hospital Hos¬ 
pice Care, 15 Essex Road, Paramus, 
NJ07652. 

John D. "David" Suomi, retired 
dentist. New Wilmington, Pa., on 
May 8,2011. A native of Brooklyn, 
N.Y., Suomi earned a D.D.S. in 
1953 from the Dental School and 
an M.P.H. in 1962 from the School 
of Public Health. He was in private 
practice in Tuxedo Park and Suffem, 
N.Y., before joining the U.S. Public 
Health Service in 1962; he retired in 
1983 as a captain. Suomi served with 
the Division of Dental Health, the 
Office of the Assistant Secretary for 
Health and the National Institute of 
Dental Research. Suomi's research 
studies were important in estab- 


Andrew Sarris ’51, ’98 GSAS, Film Critic 
and Longtime School of the Arts Professor 


A ndrew Sarris '51, '98 
GSAS, one of the coun¬ 
try's most influential 
film critics and a longtime pro¬ 
fessor at the School of the Arts 
(SOA), died on June 20,2012. 
Described as indispensable and 
insightful, erudite but down 
to earth, Sarris was known for 
his reviews in The Village Voice 
and The New York Observer as 
well as for popularizing auteur 
theory, the notion that directors 
are the true authors of their 
films. He was 83 and lived in 
New York City. 

Sarris was born on October 
31,1928, in Brooklyn, N.Y., to 
Greek immigrants. He grew up 
in Ozone Park, Queens, and 
attended John Adams H.S. 

By his own admission, Sarris 
was entranced by movies 
from an early age and, after 
college and several years in 
the Army Signal Corps, he im¬ 
mersed himself more deeply 
in the medium. During a year 
in Paris in the 1950s he got 
to know New Wave directors 
Jean-Luc Godard and Francois 
Truffaut and was introduced 
to the theories he would later 
espouse. 

Sarris started writing about 
film in Film Culture magazine, 
but his career's catalytic 
moment came with his first 
review for The Village Voice, 
in i960. Sarris praised Alfred 
Hitchcock's Psycho and, more 
notably, took the director 
seriously as an artist at a time 
when he was dismissed as 
entertaining but commercial, 
it was an incendiary point of 
view among the newspaper's 
readers, and angry letters 
poured in; thus began a 29- 
year career with the paper. 

in 1968 Sarris wrote his 
landmark book. The American 
Cinema: Directors and Direc¬ 
tions 1929-1968. It included 
essays on film and evaluated 
hundreds of directors, ranking 
them in order of importance. 
Among those in his pantheon 
were Hitchcock, Charlie Chap¬ 
lin, Howard Hawks, John Ford 
and Orson Welles, selections 
that underscored his belief 
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that masterpieces could be 
made in Hollywood commer¬ 
cial cinema. 

Sarris' philosophy put him 
in opposition to critic Pauline 
Kael, who valued the individual 
experience of movie-going 
over one shaped by prescribed 
schools of thought. The two 
sparred famously over the 
years, and their followers 
divided into camps called the 
Sarristes and the Paulettes. 

Among Sarris' later books 
are Interviews With Film Direc¬ 
tors; Confessions of a Cultist: 
On the Cinema 1955/1959 ; and 
You Ain't Heard Nothin' Yet: 

The American Talking Film: His¬ 
tory & Memory: 1927-1949. 

Sarris began teaching at Co¬ 
lumbia in 1969 and the School 
of the Arts' annual distinguished 
alumnus award is named in his 
honor. In 1998, he earned an 
M.A. in English and comparative 
literature from GSAS. 

As SOA Professor Annette 
Insdorf wrote in tribute: "One 
cannot overestimate the 
importance of Andrew Sarris 
to movie criticism as well as 
film studies in the United 
States.... If we refer today to a 
'Hitchcock movie' or a 'Hawks 
film,' it is because Sarris pro¬ 
vided the vocabulary and the 
methodology for this kind of 
approach." 

Sarris married film critic 
Molly Haskell in 1969; she sur¬ 
vives him. 

Alexis Tonti '11 Arts 
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OTHER DEATHS REPORTED 

Columbia College Today also has learned of the following deaths. Complete obituaries will be 
published in an upcoming issue, pending receipt of information. Due to the volume of obituaries 
that CCT receives, it may take several issues for the complete obituary to appear. 

1936 Malberry Smith Jr., attorney and former state legislator. Savannah, Ga., on June 11,2012. 

1938 Howard G. Law Jr., retired attorney. Oak Harbor, Fla., on May 14,2012. 

1943 Walter A. Petryshyn, retired otolaryngologist, Sarasota, Fla., on May 15,2012. 

1945 Thaddeus J. "Ted" Czamomski, retired technical director, Scotch Plains, N.J., on July 10,2012. 
David R. Hays Jr., physician, Fincastle, Va., on May 23,2012. 

1947 Edward N. Costikyan, political adviser and University trustee emeritus. Mount Pleasant, S.C., on 
June 22,2012. 

1948 George J. Poris, retired advertising executive, Haworth, N.J., on May 29,2012. 

1949 Howard J. Baker, engineer and project manager. Basking Ridge, N.J., and Greenacres, Fla., on 
February 22,2012. 

Stephen Jarvis Jr., mathematician, Bandon, Ore., on June 17,2012. 

Walter H. Mitton, retired engineer, San Diego, on February 27,2012. 

1950 William H. Dickie Jr., retired, Douglaston, N.Y., on October 5,2010. 

F. Theodore "Ted" Reid Jr., physician, Ajijic, Mexico, on July 15,2012. 

1951 Arthur Schon, musician, singer and endodontist. West Palm Beach, Fla., February 27,2012. 

1952 Jay R. Carver Jr., retired, Atlantic Beach, Fla., on May 25,2012. 

Mark Flanigan, retired naval officer, Washington, D.C., on May 26,2012. 

Albert K. Roemermann Jr., Middletown, Conn., on April 22,2012. 

1953 Charles M. Fainsbert, retired CFO, Somerset, N.J., on April 23,2012. 

1954 Peter D. Ehrenhaft, attorney, Washington, D.C., on July 25,2012. 

Edward G. Holteen, retired dentist. Ambler, Pa., on July 13,2012. 

Melvin Goldstein, chemist. Beer Sheva, Israel, on May 13,2012. 

1955 Samuel Astrachan, novelist, Gordes, France, on August 5,2012. 

James J. Phelan, bank executive. New York City, on May 21,2012. 

1956 David E. Boyer, civil engineer and project manager. West Caldwell, N.J., on July 8,2012. 

Leonard M. Florentino, retired, Hartford, Conn., on July 19,2012. 

Charles B. Grace Sr., dentist, Manchester, N.J., on June 29,2012. 

Michael I. Spiegel, attorney, San Francisco, on August 3,2012. 

1960 Leonard Lustig, real estate practitioner. Stony Brook, N.Y., on April 1,2012. 

Nelson S. Lyon, screenwriter. New York City, on July 17,2012. 

1961 Thomas E. Bratter, psychologist, Salisbury, Conn., on August 3,2012. 

Edward R. Hotelling, retired pilot, Somis, Calif., on May 21,2012. 

Barry H. Jacobs, eye surgeon. New York City, on May 9,2012. 

Louis R. Tomson, attorney. New Scotland, N.Y., on May 8,2012. 

1962 Charles R. Miller, bookseller, Salem, Ore., on May 10,2012. 

1963 William M. Guttman, retired attorney and professor. Palm Beach, Fla., and New York City, on 
July 13,2012. 

Charles J. Piera, retired supervisor of volunteer services, Sundown, N.Y., on August 1,2012. 
Robert T. Schiro, land developer, Bergenfield, N.J., on April 28,2012. 

1964 Peter K. Shack, attorney and singer, Davis, Calif., on July 3,2012. 

1967 James N. Woodruff, legislative specialist, Washington, D.C., on April 5,2012. 

1977 Marcel D. Desbois, sales manager, Scarsdale, N.Y., and Bangor, Pa., on May 1,2012. 

1980 Brian F. Smith, teacher, Norwich, Conn., on April 17,2012. 

1991 Juan J. Calderon, attorney, San Antonio, Texas, on June 12,2012. 

1992 Robert A. Ray, management consultant and attorney, Tampa, Fla., on June 26,2012. 


lishing the link between poor oral 
hygiene and periodontal disease. He 
was a recipient of the PHS Meritori¬ 
ous Service Medal. Suomi was a life 
member of the American Dental 
Association and the American Asso¬ 
ciation of Public Health Dentistry as 
well as a diplomate of the American 
Board of Dental Public Health. 
During WWII, he served with the 
Army in Europe. Survivors include 
his wife, Anne; daughters, Susan 


Herchenroether and her husband, 
Peter, and Linda Bethke and her 
husband, Paul; and four grandchil¬ 
dren. Memorial contributions may 
be made to the Suomi Scholarship 
Fund c/o Westminster College, New 
Wilmington, PA 16142. 

19 5 3 

Rolon W. Reed, retired attorney, 
former mayor. Mount Dora, Fla., on 
September 18,2011. Reed was bom 


in Pittsburgh on April 8,1931. An 
aspiring journalist, while in junior 
high school and high school his 
sports writing appeared in The New 
York Times. At the College, Reed was 
on the Spectator staff, rising to man¬ 
aging editor. He also participated 
in the editorial decision to endorse 
Adlai Stevenson for President dur¬ 
ing the 1952 campaign. Stevenson's 
opponent, Dwight Eisenhower, 
was Columbia's president at the 


time, which made the endorsement 
controversial. Reed was a member 
of Phi Gamma Delta fraternity. 

After graduating from Yale Law, he 
joined Simpson Thacher in 1956, 
where he was named partner and 
remained until his 1984 retirement. 
He also took part in government 
service in the Village of Dobbs 
Ferry, N.Y., his home from 1963-89. 
Entering local politics in 1974, Reed 
successfully ran for Village Trustee 
as a self-proclaimed "irate tax¬ 
payer." After twice being re-elected, 
he accepted an appointment by 
New York Gov. Mario Cuomo to 
serve as a Justice of the Westchester 
County Court. Following his court 
service, Reed and his second wife, 
Diana, relocated to Florida. Reed is 
survived by her; his three children 
from his first marriage, Rolon '82, 
Hilary Yeo and Jennifer Simon; and 
four grandchildren. 

19 5 5 

Denis A. Haggerty, retired execu¬ 
tive, Melbourne, Fla., on July 11, 
2011. Haggerty was bom on May 
26,1933, in Brooklyn, N.Y., and 
grew up in Saint James, N.Y. He 
attended Columbia on a Hayden 
scholarship and played football. 
Haggerty served two years in the 
USMC as a reserve officer. He lived 
much of his life in Suffolk County, 
Long Island, working in the elec¬ 
tronics industry as an owner of 
TX Sales and then as v.p. of JACO 
Electronics. He retired to Titusville, 
Fla., in 1997. Haggerty was active 
in the Big Brothers of Brevard and 
was a member of the Stony Brook 
Yacht Club and the St. George Golf 
Club, both on Long Island, and 
the LaCita Golf and Country Club 
in Titusville. He is survived by his 
wife, Jacqueline; children, Timothy, 
Peter and his wife, JoEllen Gasior, 
and Lynn Haggerty King and her 
husband, David; four grandchil¬ 
dren; and sister, Patricia Stoddard. 
He was predeceased by a son, 
Christopher. Memorial contribu¬ 
tions may be made to Hospice of 
Saint Francis, 1250-B Grumman PI., 
Titusville, FL 32780 or the American 
Cancer Society. 

19 5 6 

James S. Williams, retired execu¬ 
tive, Fallbrook, Calif., on May 22, 
2011. Williams was awarded a 
Varsity C in baseball in 1955 and 
1956. He joined the Marine Corps 
following graduation and was 
honorably discharged with the 
rank of captain. Williams spent 
his early years in the advertising 
business on Madison Avenue, 
then moved to Denver in 1977. He 
founded Evergreen Resources, an 
oil and gas exploration company, 
with Terry Dreisewerd, his long¬ 
time business partner. Evergreen 
was sold in 2004 to Pioneer Natural 
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Resources. Throughout his life, 
Williams entertained family and 
friends by playing the piano. He is 
survived by his wife, Shirley, and 
her children, Ken Plattner, Paul 
Plattner and Kelli Garecht; his chil¬ 
dren, Mitch '80 and Erin Hurley; 
and seven grandchildren. Memo¬ 
rial contributions may be made to 
Nadia's Gift (nadiasgift.org). 

19 5 7 

Frederick W. Korz, retired educator, 
horologist, Middletown, Conn., 
on April 4,2011. Bom on October 
26,1935, in New York City, Korz 
was raised in New Hyde Park. He 
graduated from Sewanhaka H.S. in 
Horal Park, N.Y., and received a full 
Joint Industry Board of the Electrical 
Industry Scholarship to the College, 
where he was president of Delta 
Phi. Korz earned an M.A. in history 
from Teachers College and was a 
history teacher and administrator 
in Lawrence H.S., Cedarhurst, N.Y., 
for 34 years. He did further graduate 
work at Hofstra, earning a degree in 
administration. The author of articles 
on history and teaching, Korz also 
was on the faculty of Long Island 
University, where he taught in the 
Arts and Antiques Institute. Long 
an active horologist and appraiser, 
he was the author of a major work 
on antique clocks and consultant 
to various museums and historical 
societies. He is survived by his wife, 
Virginia; sons, Frederick '93E, '94E 
and Charles; brother, Alan '61 and 
his wife, Margaret; sister-in-law, 
Barbara Nielsen; brother-in-law, 
Richard Wagner; and numerous 
nieces, nephews, great-nieces and 
great-nephews. Memorial contribu¬ 
tions may be made to the Columbia 
College Fund (college.columbia. 
edu/giveonline). 

19 5 8 

Joachim Neugroschel, literary 
translator, Brooklyn, N.Y., on May 
23,2011. Neugroschel was bom in 
Vienna on January 13,1938, and im¬ 
migrated to Rio de Janeiro in 1939. 
His family arrived in New York 
City in 1941. The son of Yiddish 
Galician poet Mendel Neugroschel, 
he took an interest in translating 
from Yiddish and translated more 
than 200 books — from that lan¬ 
guage as well as from French, Ger¬ 
man, Russia and Italian — includ¬ 
ing the work of Nobel Prize-winner 
Elias Canetti. Neugroschel's Yiddish 
anthologies. The Shtetl and Yene Veit, 
reached a wide audience, and his 
translations of S. Ansky's play The 
Dybbuk and Sholem Asch's drama 
God of Vengeance were produced. 
Neugroschel also was a critic and 
poet, and he founded and edited 
the poetry journal Extensions, which 
was published from 1970-75. He 
is survived by his former partner, 
Aaron Mack Schloff. 


David Rakoff’86, Humor Essayist and Actor 
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avid Rakoff '86, a 

prizewinning humorist 
whose essays examined 
everything from a 1996 stint 
portraying Sigmund Freud in a 
window display at Barneys New 
York to his battles with cancer 
more than 20 years ago and 
again soon before his death, 
died on August 9,2012. He was 
47 and lived in New York City. 

Rakoff was born in Montreal 
on November 27,1964, and 
raised in Toronto. His College 
degree was in East Asian stud¬ 
ies and after graduating he 
worked in Japan as a transla¬ 
tor with a fine arts publisher, 
though his stay was cut short 
by a diagnosis of Hodgkin's 
lymphoma. He moved back to 
Canada for 18 months of treat¬ 
ment and remained cancer-free 
for two decades. 

Returning to New York, 
Rakoff worked as an editor and 
publicist for various publishers 
before becoming a full-time 
writer in 1998. A letter Rakoff 
wrote to humor writer Davis 
Sedaris in the early 1990s, after 
hearing him on the radio, and 


Sedaris' subsequent sup¬ 
port of Rakoff's work led to 
Rakoff's own radio career. He 
became a frequent contribu¬ 
tor to "This American Life" on 
public radio, and his books 
include Fraud: Essays and 
Don't Get Too Comfortable: The 
Indignities of Coach Class, The 
Torments of Low Thread Count, 
The Never- Ending Quest for 
Artisanal Olive Oil, and Other 
First World Problems, both of 
which received Lambda Literary 
Awards. Another book, Half 
Empty, received the Thurber 
Prize for American Humor. 
[Editor's note: See Bookshelf, 
September/October 2010.] 

Rakoff's print essays, which 
appeared in, among other publi¬ 
cations, The NewYorkTimes, GQ, 
Details, Salon and Slate, formed 
much of the basis of his books, 
which wryly detail his real-life 
escapades, in 2009, he con¬ 
tributed a piece to a New York 
Magazine selection of essays 
titled "My First New York," in 
which he wrote about his arrival 
at Columbia and in New York. 

Rakoff also acted, appear¬ 
ing in several plays by Sedaris 
and his sister, Amy, as well as 
in bit parts on several televi¬ 
sion shows. He appeared in the 
2005 film Capote and wrote the 
screen adaptation for, as well 
as starred in, a 20-minute film, 
The New Tenants, a comedy 
about a horrendous New York 
rental experience. It won the 
Academy Award for best live- 
action short film in 2010. 

Rakoff is survived by his 
father, Vivian; mother, Gina 
Shochat-Rakoff; brother, 

Simon; and sister, Ruth. 

Lisa Palladino 



_1 9 5 9_ 

George R. Carmody, biology pro¬ 
fessor and DNA evidence expert, 
Ottawa, Ontario, on June 13,2011. 
Bom on March 29,1938, in Brook¬ 
lyn, N.Y., Carmody was educated 
at Brooklyn Technical H.S. and 
Columbia, where he earned a Ph.D. 
in 1967 from GSAS in biological 
sciences. He was a post-doctoral 
fellow at Chicago and in 1969 
joined the Department of Biology at 
Carleton University, Ottawa, where 
for 42 years he taught courses in 
evolutionary biology, population 
genetics and forensic science. He 
also was associate dean of science 
and head of Carletoris Integrated 
Science Program intermittently. 
Carmody developed an interest 
in forensic DNA and statistical 
biology, and became a consultant 
to government agencies, testifying 
on DNA evidence issues at trials 
in Canada in the 1990s as well as 
assisting with 9-11 and Hurricane 
Katrina. He lectured internationally 
and assisted with victim identifica¬ 
tion efforts in Chile and Guatemala. 
Carmody enjoyed photography, 
jazz, vintage Cadillacs, railroading, 
fine dining and ethnic cuisine, and 
was an amateur mechanic. He is 
survived by his wife, Zoe; sons, 
Chios and Ian; daughter. Daphne; 
and two grandchildren. Memorial 
contributions may be made to the 
George Carmody Memorial Award 
for Forensic Biology, Department of 
University Advancement, 510 Rob¬ 
ertson Hall, Carleton University, 
1125 Colonel By Drive, Ottawa ON 
K1S 5B6 (carleton.ca/ giving). 

19 6 1 

Arthur D. Friedman, retired profes¬ 
sor and publisher, San Diego, on 
October 24,2011. Bom in New York 
City on April 24,1940, Friedman 
earned an M.S. (1962) and a Ph.D. 
(1965) in electrical engineering from 
the Engineering School. After doing 
research in computer science-elec¬ 
trical engineering at Bell Telephone 
Laboratories, he joined the faculty at 
the University of Southern California 
and then moved to the George 
Washington University, where he 
taught for more than 20 years. The 
author of numerous articles and 
books, Friedman was elected a fel¬ 
low of the Institute of Electrical and 
Electronics Engineers. In 1974, he 
and his wife, Barbara, founded Com¬ 
puter Science Press, which published 
more than 100 text and reference 
books and was recognized by Inc. 

500 magazine several times as one of 
the nation's 500 fastest growing, pri¬ 
vately owned companies. Survivors 
include Friedman's wife; sons, Mi¬ 
chael and Steven '01 Business, and 
their wives; four grandchildren; and 
a brother, Stanley '54, '62 GSAS. Me¬ 
morial contributions may be made 
to the Cardiac Treatment Center at 


Scripps Memorial Hospital La Jolla, 
PO Box 2669, La Jolla, CA 92038; or 
the American Cancer Society, 2655 
Camino del Rio North, Suite 100, San 
Diego, CA 92108. 

19 6 9 

Joseph J. Okon, physician and 
medical educator, Norwalk, Conn., 
on May 6,2011. Bom in New York 
City, Okon earned an M.D. at the 
Albert Einstein College of Medicine. 
He devoted his career to obtaining 
funding for the advancement of 
medical education and devoted his 
life to his family and his friends. A 


lifelong philanthropist, he was espe¬ 
cially dedicated to spreading a Jew¬ 
ish education to those in need. Okon 
was a member of several boards of 
directors, including the UJA Federa¬ 
tion and Bi-Cultural Day School. He 
is survived by his sons, Benjamin, 
Ezra and Alexander; friend, Sandy 
Samuels; and late brother Paul's 
family. Memorial contributions may 
be made to the Okon Family Philan¬ 
thropic Fund II (2474) of the Jewish 
Communal Fund, 866-580-4523. 

Lisa Palladino 
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Sol Fisher '36 sent a clipping from 
the San Francisco Chronicle about 
the 35th Awards Dinner of the Ex- 
ploratorium, the city's museum of 
science, art and human perception, 
which was held in May. Among 
other things, the dinner paid tribute 
to all 90 honorees in the awards' his¬ 
tory — including longtime Chronicle 
science editor David Perlman '39, 
'40J. The article notes that David 
was "perhaps the first reporter 
to write about the Exploratorium 
before its 1969 premiere." 

The Columbia University Band 
Alumni Association is preparing a 
history of bands at Columbia and 
would love to be in touch with any¬ 
one who played during the mid-'30s. 
If this includes you, or if you know 
of a classmate who fits the bill, 
please contact CCT Managing Edi¬ 
tor Alexis Tonti '11 Arts: alt2129@ 
columbia.edu or 212-851-7485. 

CCT hopes that you enjoy a 
wonderful fall. Send us an update, 
whether by email, good old U.S. 
Postal Service or via our easy-to-use 
webform (college.columbia.edu/ 
cct/ submit_class_note). Your class¬ 
mates want to hear how you're 
doing and what you're up to. 


I Robert Zucker 

29 The Birches 
| Roslyn, NY 11576 
rzucker@optonline.net 


Louis Cohn-Haft died in June 2011 
in Siena, Italy. When he came in 
for our 50th reunion, he had been 
working as a professor in Chianti; 
he eventually retired in Italy. 

On May 3 one of our most active 
classmates, Jack Beaudouin, passed 
away. Jack received permission early 


Class Notes are submitted by 
alumni and edited by volunteer 
class correspondents and the 
staff of CCT prior to publication. 
Opinions expressed are those of 
individual alumni and do not 
reflect the opinions of CCT, its 
class correspondents, the College 
or the University. 


in his senior year to leave school 
to take a significant position with 
Reader's Digest but still graduated 
with our class. For most of his career 
he was president of the Reader's 
Digest Condensed Book Club. 

A letter from Suzanne Dettmer 
'46 SW (wife of the late Bob Dett¬ 
mer) bemoaned the fact that her 
grandson, who had a 4.0 average in 
a community college, was not ac¬ 
cepted to Columbia. Unfortunately 


attachment to Columbia. Warren 
earned a B.S. in civil engineering in 
1949 and an M.S. in civil engineering 
in 1950, then embarked on a 43-year 
career at Grumman Aircraft as an en¬ 
gineer and operations analyst. War¬ 
ren, a member of Tau Beta Pi, earned 
numerals and a letter as a member of 
the freshman and varsity swimming 
teams. On behalf of classmates and 
our Alumni Office, I thank Warren 
for his thoughtful call. 


The San Francisco Chronicle noted David Perlman 
'39 was "the first reporter to write about the 
Exploratorium" before its 1969 opening. 


many factors combine to make 
Columbia College much more diffi¬ 
cult to enter than it was in our time. 
When 450 male students, primarily 
from the New York metropolitan 
area and almost exclusively white, 
were admitted to the Class of 1941, 
the population of the United States 
was approximately 40 percent of 
today's total. Today's College has 
no borders and is multi-racial — 
some 57 percent of the members 
of the Class of 2015 self-identified 
on the Common Application as 
being of color. More than 50 foreign 
countries are represented in each 
class and the male component gen¬ 
erally is slightly less than one half. A 
much larger percentage of the U.S. 
population goes to college than in 
our day and transportation is easier. 
Applicants know that to be consid¬ 
ered today they must be in the top 
10 percent of their high school class 
and have high college boards. With 
all of this, the CC and Engineering 
Classes of 2016 received a combined 
total of almost 32,000 applications. 


Melvin Hershkowitz 

22 Northern Ave. 
Northampton, MA 01060 
DrMelvin23@gmail.com 

On a chilly, rainy morning on April 
22,1 was pleased to receive a warm, 
friendly telephone call from Warren 
Lane '50E, in Huntington, N.Y., on 
Long Island. Warren, who had his 
92nd birthday on March 18, thanked 
me and our Alumni Office for the 
invitation to our 70th reunion lun¬ 
cheon, held June 2. Although he was 
unable to attend, Warren said he had 
warm memories of his days on cam¬ 
pus and enjoys reading our Class 
Notes, which reflect our emotional 


Leo Reuther sent an email on 
April 23, reporting that he had his 
90th birthday on March 14 and was 
still ambulatory "unaided." With 
regrets, Leo said he would not be 
attending our reunion luncheon, 
as he now tries to avoid flying as 
much as possible. Leo, one of the 
many heroes in our Great Class 
of 1942, was an ace fighter pilot 
in WWII, so he certainly earned 
his sabbatical from getting in and 
out of airplanes. After WWII, Leo 
had a career in the FBI, retiring in 
the 1970s. At Columbia, Leo won 
numerals for freshman basketball 
and was on the varsity swim¬ 
ming team. He participated in The 
Varsity Show and was a member 
of Columbia Players, the Rifle 
Qub, the Newman Club and the 
Dolphin Society. We salute Leo as 
a loyal Columbia alumnus and 
distinguished member of our class. 

Professor Morris Grossman '60 
GSAS called on April 24 to report 
that he was planning to come to the 
reunion luncheon. Morris, a retired 
professor of philosophy — he'd 
worked at Fairfield University 
in Connecticut — had his 90th 
birthday on March 11. He sounded 
much younger than that on the 
phone, though he confessed to 
various physical ailments, none of 
which prevented his attendance 
on June 2. Morris earned an M.A. 
from the Graduate Faculties in 
1949 and a Ph.D. in 1960. He taught 
at Penn State and Portland State 
(Oregon) before coming to Fairfield, 
and now is seeking a publisher for 
his recently completed book. Art 
& Morality, a collection of various 
papers that he published during his 
long career. Morris is an authority 
on philosopher George Santayana. 
At Columbia, Morris showed his 



intellectual prowess as chess team 
manager and won a Silver Crown. 

On April 24,1 received an email 
from Arthur E. Smith, sending 
regrets about not being able to 
come to our reunion. Art, who had 
his 91st birthday in October 2011, 
was a member of our great crews 
in 1940 and 1941 and has kept in 
touch with the coxswain of those 
crews. Bob Kaufman, who lives in 
Scarsdale, N.Y. Art took graduate 
courses at the Business School in 
1947 and earned an M.B.A. at NYU 
in 1948. At the College, Art earned 
his Varsity C, was a member of the 
Crewsters and was awarded the 
Bang's Cup Medal. I'd previously 
heard from Art in 2007, when he 
reported attending the graduation 
of his grandson, Jeff '07 SIPA. Art's 
son, Arthur Jr. '71, also is a Colum¬ 
bian, which means that Art started 
a three-generation legacy when he 
joined our Great Class of 1942. 

Judge Leonard Garth sent an 
email message on April 25 with 
regret at his inability to attend the 
luncheon on June 2.1 have written 
about Len's extraordinarily long 
and distinguished career in the Ap¬ 
pellate Judiciary in prior issues of 
CCT. He is one of our most famous 
classmates (Supreme Court Justice 
Samuel Alito was one of Len's law 
clerks), and he remains cognitively 
intact, despite impaired mobility. 
Len sends his greetings and warm 
regards to all classmates. 

On April 28,1 had a long phone 
chat with Donald Seligman, living 
in Somers, N.Y. Don called to say 
he was sorry to miss our reunion 
luncheon; he was unable to travel 
because of various physical ail¬ 
ments. He had his 90th birthday 
in July 2011 and remains perfectly 
lucid. We had a warm conversation 
about Columbia and our mutual 
friends. Don played freshman and 
varsity football and served in the 
Marines in WWII. I last saw Don 
several years ago, when we both 
spoke at the memorial service 
in St. Paul's Chapel for our dear 
friend Jack Arbolino, a Marine 
hero in WWII. After the war, Don 
had a long career as a leader in the 
women's fashion footwear indus¬ 
try before retiring to Somers. 

Old friend Arthur "Wizzer" 
Wellington sent a note on April 30 
with family news and regrets that 
he would not be able to come from 
Elmira, N.Y., for our reunion. Art 
(92 on May 17) helped celebrate the 
65th birthday of his eldest son with 
a family golf outing at their country 
club, where Art rode in his golf cart 
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to follow the proceedings. We had 
our annual discussion about handi¬ 
capping the Kentucky Derby and 
discussed Art's trifecta choices for 
the race. (Art is a charter member 
of the Columbia chapter of the De¬ 
generate Horseplayers Club, along 
with this writer, Don Mankiewicz 
in Monrovia, Calif., and the late 
Don Dickinson, who died several 
years ago in Las Vegas.) Art did not 
cash any of his derby wagers, but as 
Frank Sinatra once sang, "Here's to 
the losers, bless them all." 

On May 2, Immanuel "Manny" 
Lichtenstein '43E sent a cordial 
email to say he would be coming 
to our reunion. Manny, who had 
his 90th birthday in February, 
still is active in his long career 
as a special expert in metallurgy 
and mining engineering, and has 
continued to work all over the 
world, including in Eastern Turkey 
and Southern Idaho. He earned a 
B.S from Engineering in 1943 and 
an M.S. from Stevens Institute in 
1953. At Columbia, Manny rowed 
on the freshman lightweight crew. 
He now lives in Princeton, N.J., 
with his wife, the former Nancy 
Rabi '52L, daughter of our famous 
Columbia physicist, I.I. Rabi '27 
GSAS. (Nancy was a Law School 
classmate of Judge Leonard 
Garth.) Manny has been a loyal 
alumnus for many years, and says 
he much prefers our Columbia lion 
to the Princeton tiger, which he 
sees in profusion in his hometown. 

Paul Hauck sent an email on May 
5, expressing regret that he could 
not attend our reunion luncheon 
because of physical infirmities that 
preclude travel from his home in 
Naples, Fla. Paul, who had his 92nd 
birthday on April 16, was a brilliant 
student among many in our class 
and was a member of Phi Beta 
Kappa. He earned an M.B.A. from 
The George Washington University 
in 1964 and had a long career as an 
economist and consultant to the 
Navy and Department of Defense 
before his retirement. He recalled 
coming to the Admissions Office 
in 1938 with two other classmates 
from Jamaica H.S. in Queens for 
his pre-admission interview with 
Bernard P. Ireland '31, '35 GSAS, 
and was happy to be admitted. Paul 
enjoys reading our Class Notes in 
CCT and sends warm regards to all 
classmates. 

On May 12, Kenneth von der 
Porten sent an email with regrets 
that he would not be able to attend 
our reunion. Ken, who had his 91st 
birthday in November 2011, had 
been living in Boynton Beach, Fla., 
where he had a series of unfortunate 
falls, leaving him dependent on a 
walker for ambulation and support. 
He sold his home in Florida and 
now resides in an assisted living 
facility near his daughter in Con¬ 


necticut. Ken was a metallurgist, and 
retired as v.p. of Ledoux & Co. in the 
1980s. He is a member of Phi Kappa 
Phi and the American Institute of 
Mining Engineers. Ken sends kind 
regards and good wishes to all old 
friends and classmates. He can be 
reached at kvonderporten@att.net. 

As for our 70th reunion luncheon, 
it was held June 2 in the handsomely 
refurbished Core Conference Room 
in Hamilton Hall, where, as incom¬ 
ing freshmen in 1938,74 years ago, 
we had our first Humanities and 
CC classes. Classmates present were 
Immanuel Lichtenstein, Morris 
Grossman, Arthur Graham, Robert 
Kaufman, Dr. Bernard Small and 
this correspondent. Morris was ac¬ 
companied by his loyal friend, Janet 
Jurist. Bob came with his effervescent 
and irrepressible wife, Susan. Bemie 
came with his lovely spouse, Sheila. I 
came with my highly accomplished 
designated driver and son-in-law, 
Steve Hathaway, who joined us for 
the luncheon and discussions. (See 
my comments above about Morris 
and Manny.) 

Arthur lives in White Plains, 
N.Y., having retired from his long 
career as an engineer/management 
consultant. Bob, who is retired in 
Scarsdale, N.Y., had a remarkable 
career as v.p. and legal counsel at 
ABC television network, where 
with Roone Arledge '52, he helped 
establish innovative coverage of 
the Olympic Games and Monday 
Night Football. Bernard, a retired 
dentist, lives in Tenafly, N.J., and 
Montauk, N.Y., and is a longtime 
generous donor to the Columbia 
College Fund. 


We were delighted to welcome 
Dean of Academic Affairs Kathryn 
Yatrakis, who joined us for lunch 
and gave an excellent talk on the 
history of the Core Curriculum 
and its prospects. At the end of the 
luncheon, we remembered some 
of our deceased classmates, whose 
friendships meant so much to us at 
Columbia and in the years that fol¬ 
lowed: Dr. Herbert Mark, Gerald 
Green, Jack Arbolino, Donald 
Dickinson, Philip Bayer (a Marine 
hero, killed at Peleliu in WWII), 
Charles F. "Chic" Hoelzer Jr. and 
our immediate past president 
and intrepid leader, Victor Zaro. 
We thank our devoted CCT and 
Alumni Office staff members, Lisa 
Palladino, CCT executive editor, 
and Nick Mider, event coordina¬ 
tor, for joining us at this luncheon 
and for their outstanding efforts in 


making this a memorable occasion. 

We look forward to meeting 
again at Homecoming on Saturday, 
October 20. [Editor's note: See 
Around the Quads.] 

Warm regards and good wishes 
to all. 


REUNION WEEKEND 
MAY 30-JUNE 2, 2013 

ALUMNI OFFICE CONTACTS 

ALUMNI AFFAIRS Fatima Yudeh 
fy2l65@columbia.edu 
212-851-7834 

DEVELOPMENT Valentina Salkow 
vs244l@columbia.edu 
212-851-7833 
G.J. D'Angio 

Department of Radiation 
Oncology 
Perelman C. A. M. 
Philadelphia, PA 19104 
dangio@uphs.upenn.edu 

No news from '43ers. I haven't had 
any takers on my offer. For those 
of you who missed it, any 1943 
classmate who contacts me at the 
above email address is invited to 
join me for lunch at a Philadelphia 
restaurant of his choosing. 

The spring was notable for me 
because my granddaughter, Sara, 
graduated from the VA Theologi¬ 
cal Seminary in May. She and her 
husband then left for a parish in 
the Rochester, N.Y., area. Two of 
their seminarian friends there came 
to stay with us in March. They are 
a French couple, here because she 
wishes to become an Episcopal 
priest, and there are no Episcopal 
seminaries in France. They were 


but two among the welcome pa¬ 
rade of 10 visitors of all ages to our 
"B&B" in the spring. 

Another trip: went to Covington, 
Ky., in June for the installation of 
my son, Peter, in his church there. 
My wife and other son and his fam¬ 
ily also are devout Episcopalians; I 
am an island in an ecclesiastic sea. 

Another event in the spring was 
my 90th birthday. People ask how 
it feels to be this age, and I answer, 
"About the same as being 89." 

My wife, Audrey, is "horse mad" 
and (as of this writing) has made 
plans to attend the Olympics in 
London this summer. Tickets were 
hard to get, and she and a friend 
consider themselves fortunate to 
have secured tickets to two of the 
three events that interest them. 

In October, my wife and I will 
both be in London for the annual 


meeting of the International Society 
of Paediatric Oncology (or SIOP, 
as its French acronym goes). I have 
missed only one of these in the 44 
years of its existence. 

I'm sad to report that Sidney 
Warschausky, a retired educator 
who lived in Ann Arbor, Mich., 
died on April 9,2011. 

In just nine months, we will cel¬ 
ebrate the 70th anniversary of our 
College graduation by gathering 
on campus for Alumni Reunion 
Weekend. It's never too early to 
save the date, so mark your calen¬ 
dars for Thursday, May 30-Sunday, 
June 2,2013. 

As always, class members are 
encouraged to join the Reunion 
Committee to help plan the week¬ 
end's events. If you're interested in 
participating, contact the appropri¬ 
ate Alumni Office staff member 
noted at the top of the column. You 
need not be in the New York area 
and can participate in meetings via 
conference call. 

More about reunion will follow in 
this column during the next year as 
well as arrive at your home via mail 
and email. To ensure that Columbia 
has your correct contact information, 
update it online (reunion.college. 
columbia.edu/alumniupdate) or call 
the Alumni Office (212-851-7488). 


Henry Rolf Hecht 

rj ^ I 11 Evergreen PI. 

Demarest, NJ 07627 
hrhl5@columbia.edu 

What does it take, dear classmates, 
to convince you to share some of 
your happenings with your fellow 
'44ers? We still have some vibrant 
members — with vibrant experi¬ 
ences — so please let your friends 
hear of them. You can reach me 
by phone (201-750-7770) or by the 
email or snail mail addresses at the 
top of the column. Please do. 

As for this round, the only news 
that reached me was the alumni 
obituary report, sadly noting the 
departure of Mort Lindsey, our 
laureate composer and conductor, 
and of educator John Brereton. 

I can, however, share a bit of 
firsthand experience. In June, my 
wife, Hattie Parks, and I traveled 
to the Washington, D.C., area to 
participate in the commemora¬ 
tion of the 70th anniversary of 
the opening of the Camp Ritchie 
Army Military Intelligence Train¬ 
ing Center in the Blue Ridge foot¬ 
hills of Maryland, between Freder¬ 
ick and Hagerstown. I trained 
there in spring and summer 1944 
— in fact, I was on a field exercise 
that June when, as I learned much 
later. Dr. [Nicholas Murray] Butler 
(Class of 1882) awarded me my 
bachelor's in absentia. 

While in the area, I visited retired 


Bernard Goldman '46 received the Halstead 
Memorial Award from the U.S. Ski and Snowboard 
Association. 
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foreign service officer Albert Selig- 
mann and his bride, Bobbie, outside 
Alexandria, Va. They had just 
returned from vacationing in the 
scenic Dordogne area of southwest 
France. Bobbie is the sister of Dr. 
Martin Beller, who, she reports, is 
happily retired in Gaines, Pa. 


Enoch Callaway 

87 Barbaree Way 
Tiburon, CA 94920-2223 
enoch.callaway@ucsf.edu 

I'm happy to report some very 
interesting conversations of late. 

I spoke with Howard Brooks 
'48E, who served as an Air Force 
radio operator before returning to 
Columbia for his second degree, 
a B.S. in electrical engineering. 
Afterward he worked for General 
Electric as an electrical engineer, 
retiring in 1987. He married May 
Sue in 1953 and they have a son, a 
daughter and two grandchildren. 
His hobby is photography. 

Howard claims his life has been 
calm and uneventful but on urging, 
he recalled a time when he was sent 
by GE to board a submarine and 
solve a technical problem. Although 
the sub was in harbor, he had to 
board her from a lifeboat. Howard 
recalls his fear of slipping as he 
crawled aboard. 

I also chatted with Betsy (nee 
Jones), the wife for 59 years of 
Bruce Hayes, who brought me up 
to speed on his lifelong adventures. 
(Bruce, unfortunately, is too deaf for 
phone conversations.) He attended 
Columbia for lVz years before join¬ 
ing the Navy; after coming back, he 
graduated from Hamilton College, 
where he was a DKE and where he 
was happy not to have a two-hour- 
plus commute from Brooklyn. 
According to his wife, Bruce is an 
avid reader of CCT. 

Bruce and Betsy married in 1965, 
and they have two children and 
three grandchildren, all of whom 
live in western Massachusetts. 

During the war, Bruce flew off 
the carrier U.S.S. Randolph in the 
Pacific. He received five Air Medal 
citations and the Distinguished 
Flying Cross, though the catapults 
probably didn't do much for his 
hearing; the males in his family all 
have suffered marked hearing loss. 

Bruce spent the rest of his career 
in retail sales. For a time after he 
retired, he and Betsy traveled ex¬ 
tensively, but now they are content 
to stay home and enjoy time with 
their family. They live in their 
house of 46 years in Longmeadow, 
Mass. 

Jean C. Chognard '46E, '48L, 
whom you can reach at jchognard 
@comcast.net, sent a snail mail. 

He writes, "After graduating from 
the College, I obtained a B.S. in 
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electrical engineering and a law 
degree, both from Columbia. I then 
worked in the patent field in New 
York and Boston until, in early 
1958,1 joined Hewlett-Packard in 
Palo Alto, Calif. It had just finished 
the 1957 fiscal year with sales of 
about $26 million and about 1,000 
employees. The massive use of 
transistors and integrated circuits 
was yet to come and Silicon Valley 
did not exist. As the company 
grew, I became general counsel and 
later v.p. for patents and licenses. I 
retired in 1985; it was a most excit¬ 
ing time." 

Exciting indeed! And inciden¬ 
tally, this report was done on an 
HP computer. 

Finally, on a sad note, I leaned 
from his wife that Dr. Bill Bikoff 
has died. Our condolences and 
thoughts are with his family. 


Bernard Sunshine 

165 W. 66th St., Apt. 12G 
New York, NY 10023 
bsunsl@gmail.com 

Dr. Paul Marks '49 P&S' distin¬ 
guished career as dean of P&S, 
president (now emeritus) of 
Memorial Sloan-Kettering and 
researcher who developed a cancer 
drug makes him uniquely quali¬ 
fied to respond to the question I 
posed: "What are the three most 
important challenges confronting 
medicine today?" 


genetic diagnosis are establishing 
a new paradigm in diagnosis: that 
no two patients' cancers are exactly 
the same, even though they have 
the same clinical diagnosis. What 
is emerging is that identifying the 
molecular defects in a particular 
patient's cancer is providing targets 
for therapy that are personalized 
to the particular patient — increas¬ 
ingly more effective with fewer side 
effects." 

Paul, thanks for your meaning¬ 
ful insights. 

[Editor's note: See CCT's profile 
in the May/June 2007 issue or, 
more recently, the cover story in 
the Spring 2012 issue of Columbia 
Medicine .] 

Bernard Goldman's collection 
of awards and honors continues 
to grow. He recently received the 
Halstead Memorial Award from 
the U.S. Ski and Snowboard Asso¬ 
ciation "for services to the sport of 
skiing in the Rocky Mountain Divi¬ 
sion." Bernie said, "To be included 
with the list of previous recipients 
is overwhelming." When asked if 
he still skis, he replied, "Is the pope 
still Catholic?" 

Lawrence Ross writes that 
having been associate editor 
of the '45 Columbian yearbook 
prepared him to be a reporter 
and then news chief in 8th Army 
HQ in Yokohama. (As Columbian 
editor, I remember his wonderful 
drawings.) We can add Larry to 
our list of classmates who have 



Dr. Robert S. Jampel '47, '50 P&S is emeritus pro¬ 
fessor of ophthalmology at Wayne State University 
School of Medicine. 


Paul responded, "I would say 1) 
advancing our ability to control and 
cure cancers; 2) better understand¬ 
ing and more effective intervention 
for neurodegenerative diseases, in 
particular Alzheimer's disease; and 
3) infectious disease — the develop¬ 
ment of resistant bacterial strains 
and viral strains continue to pose 
a major health problem, for which 
new and better antibiotics must be 
developed. 

"I would add that perhaps the 
greatest challenge to healthcare in 
this country is access to affordable 
healthcare. This will become more 
so as we move toward expanded 
healthcare. A neglected area is 
developing funding — federal 
funding — for health professional 
training to meet the increased 
population that should have access 
to healthcare, through healthcare 
reform legislation. 

"In the area of cancer in particu¬ 
lar, but in medicine in general, the 
rapid advances in molecular and 


changed careers. After 14 years of 
pediatric medicine, he went back 
into residency at New York Hos¬ 
pital, now Weill Cornell Medical 
Center, in radiology. Now retired, 
Larry paints (he's a talented art¬ 
ist) and, with a new shoulder and 
new hip, plays golf, but he gave 
up tennis. 

Stuart Tears in Ft. Worth, Texas, 
recalls corresponding with Richard 
Heffner in 1985 when Stuart was 
on the Dallas Motion Picture Clas¬ 
sification Board rating movies. Dick 
chaired the Classification and Rat¬ 
ings Administration of the Motion 
Picture Association of America in 
Hollywood for 20 years. 

Dick is creator and host of TV's 
The Open Mind, a university profes¬ 
sor, author and now, we learn, has 
ties to Hollywood, too? Wow! [Edi¬ 
tor's note: See feature on Heffner in 
this issue.] 

Dr. Herbert Hendin was honored 
by Suicide Prevention International 
(SPI) with a Lifetime Achievement 


Award at a full-house luncheon at 
the University Club in Manhattan. 
Herb is not resting on this or his 
previous awards and distinctions. 
The Bristol-Meyers Squibb Founda¬ 
tion recently awarded him and SPI 
a major grant for a project to reduce 
suicides among combat veterans of 
the Iraq and Afghanistan wars. [Edi¬ 
tor's note: See the Spring 2012 issue.] 

As reported in a San Francisco 
newspaper, "Herb Gold, the famed 
writer of Russian Hill, is a great 
walker. He takes on the Filbert 
Street steps daily without gasping 
for air. No wonder he looks so good 
at 87." 

Dr. Irwin Nydick '48 P&S was 
honored on June 7 at the gradu¬ 
ation of medical residents of the 
Weill Cornell Medical Center. The 
hospital created "The Irwin Nydick 
Voluntary Attending of the Year 
Award," to be awarded annually 
to the member of the Voluntary 
Attending Physician Faculty who 
best contributes to the residents' 
professional development. He was 
further honored at graduation by 
the young medics who demon¬ 
strated their regard and affection 
by presenting him with a beautiful 
crystal piece engraved with "For 
his tireless commitment to instill¬ 
ing in each of us a spirit of lifelong 
learning, and inspiring us to be the 
best clinicians we can be." After 
retiring in 1998, Irwin continued to 
teach and tutor. The CC '46 Class 
Notes in the November/December 
2010 issue carried the story of what 
have come to be known by resi¬ 
dents at the hospital as "Nydick 
Rounds." 

John McConnell's wolf sight¬ 
ings in Post Falls, Idaho; Bernie 
Goldman's Colorado mountains; 
Herb Gold's San Francisco hills... 
it would be fun to read about your 
"backyards." Are alligators sun¬ 
ning on Collins Avenue in Miami? 
Drop me a line and we will run it 
here. 


47 


Frank Iaquinta 

620 Pelhamdale Ave., 
Apt. 15 

Pelham, NY 10803 


fiaquintamd@aol.com 


[Editor's note: CCT is pleased to 
welcome Dr. Frank Iaquinta as the 
new CC '47 class correspondent. 
Please send your news to him at 
the postal or email addresses above 
or via CCT's easy-to-use webform: 
college.columbia.edu/ cct/ submit 
_class_note. The webform will go 
right to him.] 


Dr. Frank Iaquinta attended the 
class' 65th reunion in June, as did 
William Kahn and Lawrence 
(Larry) Friedland. The three joined 
six members of the Class of 1942 
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for a luncheon celebrating both 
classes on June 2. 

Three other classmates sent news 
to CCT this summer. 

Dr. Robert S. Jampel Ph.D. '50 
P&S is emeritus professor of ophthal¬ 
mology at Wayne State University 
School of Medicine. After P&S he 
finished residencies in ophthalmol¬ 
ogy and neurology at the University 
of Michigan, where he also earned 
a Ph.D. in neuroanatomy. From 
1960-70 he was on the faculty of 
the Institute of Ophthalmology of 
NewYork-Presbyterian Hospital/ 
Columbia University Medical 
Center. 

In 1970 Robert was appointed 
professor and chairman of the 
department of ophthalmology at 
Wayne State and director of the 
Kresge Eye Institute. He served 
in that capacity from 1970-93. 
During his tenure, Robert recruited 
a distinguished faculty of clini¬ 
cians and scientists. He planned 
for and raised the funds for the 
construction of a new building to 
house the Kresge Eye Institute and 
supervised the training of more 
than 130 ophthalmologists. In 2000, 
the School of Medicine established 
the Robert S. Jampel M.D., Ph.D., 
Endowed Chair in Ophthalmology 
to support a research scientist. 

Robert lives in Bloomfield Hills, 
Mich., with his wife, Joan. They 
have four children and 12 grand¬ 
children. 

Former poet laureate Daniel 
Hoffman shared an article, A 
Poet's Busy Maundy Thursday, which 
ran in the April 12 issue of The 
Swarthmorean: 

"This year's Maundy Thursday 
(April 5) was a day Dan Hoffman 
of Swarthmore isn't likely to forget. 

"At 2:30 he donned his academic 
gown in Irvine Auditorium on the 
Penn campus. Then, following a 
bag-piper, and Dean Michael A. 

Fitts of the law school and Supreme 
Court Justice Sonia Sotomayor, Dan 
led the law school faculty single file 
through the thousand spectators to 
the stage. 

"After the dean's introductions, 
Dan began the ceremony to dedicate 
the law school's new Golkin Build¬ 
ing by invoking 'the Founding 
Grandfather of our Common¬ 
wealth,' — 

"'Before there was a Philadel¬ 
phia 

'"There was a Philadelphia 
lawyer,' 

"William Penn, hero of his book 
Brotherly Love, whose initial code 
of laws set forth the ideals we have 
since striven to live up to. 

"Justice Sotomayor said she 
wanted first to become a lawyer 
after reading [Nancy Drew books], 
then a detective and judge, after 
watching the TV series Perry Mason. 
According to Dan, she spoke about 


her career and 'responded to stu¬ 
dents' queries with eloquence that 
gave credence to her empathy and 
dedication.' 

"After the ceremony, Dan joined 
a march to Golkin on Sansom 
Street for ribbon-cutting, a recep¬ 
tion, a photo session, and a dash by 
taxi to 30th Street to catch a train to 
New York. 

"In NYC, he hailed a cab to the 
Cathedral [Church] of St. John the 
Divine and the 19th annual read¬ 
ing of cantos from Dante's Inferno, 
a tradition begun when Dan was 
Poet in Residence of the Poet's 
Comer. An organ recital filled the 
huge cathedral at 2 a.m., following 
which there was a reception in the 
chapter house. 


Environmental Protection Agency 
and American National Standards 
Institute, and, together with the 
U.S. Bureau of Reclamation, 
developed a CD-ROM water treat¬ 
ment cost model for membrane 
and thermal desalting processes 
that is employed as a standard 
for estimating plant capital and 
operating costs. A holder of pat¬ 
ents, I have published extensively 
throughout the world in the field 
of water resources and am on the 
editorial board of the International 
Desalination & Water Reuse Quar¬ 
terly. As an expert witness I am 
listed in the National Directory of 
Experts and American Chemi¬ 
cal Society, also on the Project 
Advisory Committee, Middle East 


Former poet laureate Daniel Hoffman '47 read a 
poem at the dedication of Golkin Hall at Penn Law. 


"It was quite a day for an octo¬ 
genarian (actually any) poet." 

Read more about the event at 
law.upenn.edu; search for "Dedi¬ 
cating Golkin Hall." 

Dr. Irving Moch Jr. '49E, '50E, '56 
GSAS of Wilmington, Del., shared 
his biography: "I received my un¬ 
dergraduate and graduate chemical 
engineering degrees following an 
Army discharge in WWII. 

"For the last 30 years I have 
been associated with water 
purification. I founded my own 
consulting organization, specializ¬ 
ing in all facets of water treatment, 
including design, operations and 
projects, and troubleshooting, 
providing both on-site plant visits 
and teaching seminars. Before 
consulting, I spent more than 
40 years with the DuPont Co. in 
various capacities in marketing, 
manufacturing, engineering, and 
research and development. 

"My activities have included 
being former director, chair of the 
Publications Committee and edi¬ 
tor of the International Desalina¬ 
tion Association; director emeritus 
and past International Liaison 
Committee chair of the American 
Membrane Technology Associa¬ 
tion (AMTA); and currently being 
a member of the American Water 
Works Association's Membrane 
Standards and Water Desalting 
Committees and chairman of the 
American Society for Testing and 
Materials D19 task group on water 
treatment membranes, leading the 
effort for writing standards for 
U.S. industry. I'm also involved in 
the health effects protocol adopted 
within the United States as a 
member of the Joint Committee, 
Water Additives-Health Effects 
NSF International, Standards 60 
and 61 under the auspices of the 


Desalination Research Center. 

"A recognized expert in water 
treatment, I have been elected to 
the AMTA Hall of Fame, received 
the Pakistan Desalination Assoc¬ 
iation Lifetime Achievement 
Award and am listed in Who's Who 
in Science and Engineering, Who's 
Who in Finance and Industry, Who's 
Who in the East and American Men 
& Women of Science. In addition, I 
have been elected to membership 
in Phi Lambda Upsilon and Sigma 
XI, honorary chemical and re¬ 
search societies, respectively. I also 
hold membership in the American 
Institute of Chemical Engineers, 
American Chemical Society and 
the American Association for the 
Advancement of Science." 

Thank you to those who got in 
touch! Please share what 7 s going 
on in your life. Your classmates 
want to hear from you. 
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It seems appropriate to begin this 
column with correspondence from 
Alan W. Steinberg '50E, who shares 
his first Class Note in 65 years. 

"Well, just missed my 65th 
reunion, more or less. I was a war 
year student, admitted as Class 
of '48 — to greetings from the 



booming voice of a by-then blind 
Nicholas Murray Butler (Qass of 
1882) — but graduated in '47.1 was 
in classes with and had friendships 
with others from those classes 
but also the Classes of '46 straight 
through the Class of '50, many on 
the GI Bill. I've attended a few '47 
reunions and one or two for '48. 

"I lived in Livingston (now Wal- 
lach) Hall during the war years, 
and my friendships were drawn 
mostly from those who lived on 
the seventh and nearby floors, all 
from many classes and schools. 

Bob Kerker '49 and I used to dream 
of a Livingston Hall reunion, and I 
once suggested to an alumni rela¬ 
tions officer that the Alumni Office 
run a special 'war years' reunion. 
But I'm afraid Bob was lost to us a 
couple of years ago. He had kept in 
touch with the fortunes of most of 
the Livingston Hall group. Most of 
the names I remember were from 
that venue. 

"In addition to Bob, I main¬ 
tained a friendship with Marshall 
Mascott and Joe Adamczyk '50 
for many years until they passed 
away. I am in touch with Alan Ber¬ 
man '46 and Peter LaForte '47. 

"After graduation I worked for 
various government agencies. 
When programmable computers 
became available I did one of the 
early Monte Carlo studies and was 
offered a professorship at NYU in 
the Department of Industrial Engi¬ 
neering and Operations Research. 
This was followed by several years 
as the founder and proprietor 
of a computer service bureau. I 
started an eponymous hedge fund 
10 years after my wife. Sue, and I 
married, and have managed it for 
the 44 years since. 

"I moved to Florida with my 
family in 1978. My children Carol 
and Laura live here, and Tommy 
is in Idaho. I have four grandchil¬ 
dren and two great-grandchildren 
(who have been living in Okinawa 
but came to Florida in mid-June). 

"I have been doing a lot of boat¬ 
ing in Florida and brought the boat 
to Philadelphia and then to New 
York last summer. A great trip! My 
other special avocations are bird¬ 
watching and the environment. 
Among other environmental activi¬ 
ties, I am chairman of Defenders 
of Wildlife, a national organiza¬ 
tion based in Washington, D.C. 
Recently I had the honor of having 
a nature center in South Miami 
named for me. 

"Some years ago, I also found¬ 
ed a named scholarship at the 
College. It's amazing how many 
things one can do in a lifetime if 
one is lucky enough to be given 
the years." 

Dr. Alvin N. Eden writes, "I 
practice pediatrics, teach medical 
students and am revising and up- 
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dating one of my childcare books. 
Dr. Eden's Healthy Kids: The Essential 
Diet, Exercise, and Nutrition Program. 
Also still play tennis. Any of my 
classmates ready to take me on?" 

John Kuhn shares, "Now in 
Mississippi (Gautier, near the Gulf 
Coast casinos). Lost most of my sight 
so don't get around much. Married 
again; lost first wife in 1989." 

Dr. Bob Mellins, Professor 
Emeritus of Pediatrics and Special 
Lecturer at Columbia, recently was 
named Distinguished Practitioner 
of the Year by the Society of Practi¬ 
tioners of the Columbia-Presbyte- 
rian Medical Center. In addition to 
seeing patients. Bob remains active 
in research and teaching. He is a 
passionate figure skater and skier, 
and on weekends and with his wife. 
Sue, is an active gardener and ten¬ 
nis player at a weekend retreat in 
North Salem, N.Y. Their son, David 
Mellins Ph.D., is a Sanskrit scholar 
and is working on digitizing that 
ancient language. Their daughter, 
Claude Ann Mellins Ph.D., is a pro¬ 
fessor of clinical psychology in psy¬ 
chiatry and sociomedical sciences 
at Columbia, currently focused on 
HTV in mothers and children. 

Bob serves on the boards of 
the Louis August Jonas Founda¬ 
tion, which operates an interna¬ 
tional outdoor summer leadership 
program with an emphasis on 
service, and of the Arnold P. Gold 
Foundation, promoting humanism 
in medicine. 

Walter (Wally) Wallace was a 

sociologist at Northwestern from 
1962-71, at the Russell Sage Foun¬ 
dation from 1969-71 and at Prince¬ 
ton from 1971-2001. Now he holds 
emeritus status and is working on 
an essay revising Freud's theory 
for application in social sciences. 
He has a son and two daughters 
and lives in Princeton. Contact him 
at wwallace@princeton.edu. 

Retired but active. Dr. Sidney 
Fink is a member of the Virginia 
Medical Reserve Corps. He lives in 
beautiful Hampton, Va., where he 
enjoys hiking and gardening, and 
spent many years raising oysters 
for the Chesapeake Bay Founda¬ 
tion. 

Robert DeMaria '59 GSAS 
checks in from Spain: "I wrote my 
first novel as an undergraduate. 

I am now writing my 40th here 
in Mallorca, where I had a house 
built 25 years ago. Not all of my 
books have been published, but 
many have, followed by very good 
reviews. [I have worked with] St. 
Martin's, Macmillan, W.W. Norton, 
Random House, Holt, Bobbs- 
Merrill and others as well as W.H. 
Allen in the United Kingdom. Some 
of my books have been translated 
into Spanish or Italian. Many of my 
books are offered by Amazon in 
paper and Kindle editions. 


"It would take a book to describe 
my life but, to put it in simple 
terms, my father was a printer and 
I was bom speaking adult English 
without ever learning it. Perhaps 
I was eavesdropping from the 
womb. I wound up being an editor 
in New York, then a college profes¬ 
sor (Ph.D. from Columbia), then the 
associate dean of The New School 
for Social Research, then an expatri¬ 
ate with many literary friends who 
also wrote and painted and smoked 
and drank their way through life. I 
started a magazine that published 
the likes of Robert Graves and 
Tennessee Williams. I also started 
a publishing company called The 
Vineyard Press. 

"At the moment [mid-June] I 
am in my house in Spain trying 
to write a book called Palm Trees 
in Greenland. I don't see my life 
in categories such as young, old, 
middle age or whatever. I am what 
I am from the beginning to the 
end. I think it is a big mistake to be 
locked into an age category. And 
I don't play golf. You can look up 
my books on Google to find out 
more. 

"I have been married twice and 
have four grown children and 
three grandchildren. I split my 
time between Port Jefferson, N.Y. 
(Long Island), and Deia, Mallorca." 


New York area and can participate 
in meetings via conference call. 

Thank you to all who shared 
news with CCT. The Class of 1948 
still is in need of a class correspon¬ 
dent to write this column. If you 
are interested, please contact Alexis 
Tonti '11 Arts, managing editor: 
alt2129@columbia.edu or 212- 
851-7485. In the meantime, please 
send updates to CCT at the postal 
or email address at the top of the 
column, or via CCT' s easy-to-use 
webform: college.columbia.edu/ 
cct/submit_class_note. 


John Weaver 

2639 E. 11th St. 

Brooklyn, NY 11235 
wudchpr@gmail.com 

Summer is over and we hope all of 
you had an enjoyable one. Writing at 
almost the start of that season, I must 
offer that all who missed Dean's Day 
on June 2 missed a wonderful one. 
The weather cooperated with bright 
sun, a light breeze and pleasing 
temperature. Attending were Bill 
Lubic and his wife, Ruth, Joe Levie 
and your correspondent. 

The lead-up to Dean's Day saw 
increased email traffic as classmates 
shared information regarding atten¬ 
dance or reasons for absence. A most 



Dr. Bob Mellins '48 was named Distinguished 
Practitioner of the Year by the Society of Practitioners 
of the Columbia-Presbyterian Medical Center. 


Robert Steiner shares, "In retire¬ 
ment, I keep busy with my two 
Mets. I give guided tours for the 
public at the Metropolitan Museum 
of Art (both highlights and medi¬ 
eval) and also give backstage tours 
at the Metropolitan Opera. Life in 
Manhattan is always stimulating." 

In nine months, the Class of 
1948 will celebrate the 65th an¬ 
niversary of its College gradua¬ 
tion by gathering on campus at 
Alumni Reunion Weekend. Mark 
your calendar for Thursday, May 
30-Sunday, June 2,2013. To ensure 
that Columbia can get in touch 
with you about the event, please 
update your contact information 
online (reunion.college.columbia. 
edu/alumniupdate) or call the 
Alumni Office (212-851-7488). 

Class members are encouraged 
to join the Reunion Committee to 
help plan the weekend's events 
and to reach out to classmates 
for gifts to the Columbia College 
Fund in honor of reunion. If you're 
interested in participating, contact 
the appropriate Alumni Office 
staff member noted at the top of 
the column. You need not be in the 


enjoyable exchange was from Bill, 
who offered the following narration 
of his experience at Class Day. 

"Attended the champagne break¬ 
fast and Class Day celebration as 
a '49 representative [in the annual 
Alumni Parade of Classes]. Two 
classmates were required to carry 
the Class of '49 banner up the center 
aisle. Drafted the nearest body. 
Turned out to be my ne'er-do-well 
son Douglas Watson Lubic '82 
Princeton. Sorry about that. Took 
it upon myself to designate him 
CC '49 alumnus pro hac vice. To my 
amazement, we were the grand 
masters of the procession. We gave 
photo ops (free of charge) and ac¬ 
cepted the adulation of the masses 
(on about six giant TV screens) 
for our longevity and mobility. Be 
aware, I estimate that 60 percent 
of the grads are women. Upon 
conclusion I dutifully defrocked my 
co-banner carrier nunc pro tunc and 
sent him home to his mother. And 
yes, grandson Charles Levering 
Lubic '12 graduated that day, too." 

Congratulations to Charles! 

I enjoyed the respectful applause 
accorded those of us surviving this 


long a few years ago, when Dick 
Kandel and I carried that banner. 

We heard from our class presi¬ 
dent, Fred Berman, who sent regrets, 
as well as Joe Russell and Marvin 
Lipman. All held out hope for a 
mini-reunion at Homecoming in the 
autumn. [Editor's note: Homecom¬ 
ing is Saturday, October 20. See 
Around the Quads.] 

Marvin shared some personal 
news of his acquisition, along with 
his wife, Naomi '49 Barnard, of a 
pied-a-terre in Manhattan; it has 
brought with it the opportunity to 
renew friendships with Columbi¬ 
ans of "neighboring" classes, Rob¬ 
ert Steiner '48 and Bemie Sunshine 
'46, who live in the same building. 

Marvin writes: "I practice medi¬ 
cine with the Scarsdale Medical 
Group (now in my 51st year) and 
work with Consumer Reports (now 
in my 46th year). Will definitely be 
at Homecoming. Hope to see you 
there." 

At Marvin's urging, Naomi sent 
a note about attending the Barnard 
graduation festivities, which fea¬ 
tured President Barack Obama '83. 
Naomi reports the President did 
not disappoint and was enthusias¬ 
tically received by the graduating 
class. 

A lunchtime revelation from Joe 
Levie: He has written a novel and 
we can anticipate publication soon. 
Yet another example of the lasting 
inspiration of the Core. 

Lastly but far from least, I must 
mention the Dean's Day breakfast 
remarks from then-interim Dean 
James J. Valentini. I think our impres¬ 
sions were best summed up in an 
email from Bill Lubic that arrived 
a few days after the event, but prior 
to the news of his appointment as 
permanent dean. 

"Acting Dean Valentini started 
his remarks in a rather routine 
and unremarkable fashion, but 
finished with a surprising flourish 
and with depth and appreciation 
of the College, the alumni and of 
the complexities of the Core. He 
came into his own (humorously 
for a chemist) when a lady asked 
why the only electrical outlet in a 
student room was in the closet, and 
what was the cost of power such a 
student would consume. 

"He seems to have the inside 
track on appointment as dean, 
and really appears to want it, and 
should be a good choice." 

I, too, had shared my genuine 
enthusiasm for the dean during 
our lunch. And subsequently, we 
all received the announcement 
of Dean Valentini's appointment 
on June 11. Should he happen to 
stumble across this page, we want 
him to know that the Class of '49 is 
very happy with the University's 
decision. 

See you all at Homecoming. 
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Mario Palmieri 

33 Lakeview Ave. W. 
Cortlandt Manor, NY 
10567 

mapal@bestweb.net 

Kirby Congdon has been desig¬ 
nated the first poet laureate of Key 
West, Fla. Kirby has published 
several collections of poems and 
one-act plays and has long been 
the reviewer of poetry for the Small 
Press Review. His poem "Mirrors," 
which was first published in The 
Christian Science Monitor, was used 
as a visual work in a show of paint¬ 
ings, "The Arts of Trinity Church," 
at that historic Manhattan church. 

In addition to his poetry, Kirby 
creates collages and is a judge of 
novels for the Florida Council on 
the Arts. He also plans to continue 
his own small-press activities in the 
avant-garde. 

In the Summer issue's Class 
Notes we reported Dr. Martin 
Duke's editorship of Reflections on 
Medicine: Essays by Robert U. Massey, 
M.D. The New England Chapter 
of the American Medical Writers 
Association has awarded the book 
its 2012 Will Solimene Award for 
Excellence in Medical Communica¬ 
tion. The association is a national 
organization of writers, editors and 
others engaged in communicating 
medical and health information. 

Roland Glenn, who was an 
infantry officer in the Okinawa 
campaign in WWII, has been relat¬ 
ing his experiences in a series of 
interviews for the Veterans History 
Project of the Library of Congress. 
Roland can be seen and heard 
online at witnesstowar.org. The 
interviews are easy to find; simply 
type Roland's full name into the 
search box on the home page. 

Bob Goldsby's book on the play¬ 
wright Moliere has been published. 
Titled Moliere on Stage: What's So 
Funny?, it analyzes the performanc¬ 
es of Moliere's plays in his time and 
now, and will interest theatregoers, 
those interested in comedy and 
anyone involved professionally 
or academically with the stage. 
Richard Wilbur, widely known as 
the major translator of Moliere's 
verse plays, said of the book: "It is a 
delight to read." 

Len Kliegman figures that the 
old song "Don't Get Around Much 
Anymore" just about sums it up, 
and for most of us he's probably 
right. Len and his wife, Edie, 
though, have plenty going on 
around them. One granddaughter, 
a CPA, is recently married; her 
twin sister is practicing law; and 
their older brother runs two res¬ 
taurants and a nightclub he owns 
while also managing a nightclub 
at a hotel. All these enterprises are 
located in the "hipster" section of 
Manhattan (below 23rd Street). 



Four other grandchildren are in 
various stages of education from 
law school down to high school. 

Nolan Lushington continues 
with his teaching of a course on 
the planning and design of public 
libraries at the Harvard Graduate 
School of Design, which he has 
done for 23 years. The course ex¬ 
amines the evolving role of the li¬ 
brary in the digital age and reviews 
the processes required to bring a 
library from concept to reality. No¬ 
lan has been a consultant on more 
than 200 libraries in 10 states and 
has authored five books on library 
design. His most recent project was 
a major redesign of the Queens 
Central Library, including the 
design of a children's library. The 
New York Times architecture critic 
observed that the children's library 
is "part of a revolution reshaping 
the city's public architecture." 

Finally, we have sad news of 
four deaths: Richard D. Cush¬ 
man, November 2011; William H. 
Dickie, October 2010; Jerome R. 
"Jerry" Kaye, April 2012; and Wil¬ 
liam A. Maloy, March 2012. 
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George Koplinka 
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While thumbing through a some¬ 
what ragged and disheveled copy 
of our 1951 Commencement pro¬ 
gram, your class correspondent was 
reminded that Commencement 
at Columbia has been one of the 
features of New York life since 1758 
and has survived seven wars, a 
revolution, frequent shifts of locale 
and numerous metamorphoses 
of the ceremonies themselves. As 
we reminisce about the 61 years 
that have passed since our Com¬ 
mencement day, along with all our 
trials and tribulations, failures and 
successes, we extend best wishes to 
the bright-eyed men and women 
who are converting their light blue 
graduation costume to the appro¬ 
priate fashions for making it in the 
years ahead! 

Who were the recipients of the 
prizes, medals and honors in the 
Class of 1951? Joseph A. Buda 
received the Alumni Prize, which 
was first awarded in 1858 and 
given annually to the most faith¬ 
ful and deserving student in the 
graduating class. Value, $50. In a 
recent telephone conversation, Joe 
confessed he could not remember 
what happened to the money, but 
the Cornell University Medical 
College probably got its share; Joe 
graduated in 1955. He did an in¬ 
ternship at NewYork-Presbyterian 
Hospital, spent three years as a 
flight surgeon in the Air Force, 
completed his residency in surgery 


and subsequently experienced a 
long career at P&S as a surgeon 
and clinical professor. Despite 
some recent discomfort with a hip 
replacement, he still finds time for 
trips to the office to keep in touch 
with the medical world. 

Also at our Commencement, 
Richard J. Howard received a Philo- 
lexian Prize for literary achievement. 
Following graduation, he studied 
at the Sorbonne as a fellow of the 
French government. His teaching 
career has included positions at 
the Whitney Humanities Center 
at Yale, where he was the Henry 
Luce Visiting Scholar in 1983, and 
at the University of Houston from 
1987-97. Richard is the author 
of numerous volumes of poetry, 
including Trappings: New Poems 
(1999) and Like Most Revelations: New 
Poems (1994). In 1970 he received a 
Pulitzer Prize for Untitled Subjects. 
He has published more than 150 
translations from the French and is 
author of Alone with America: Essays 
on the Art of Poetry in the United States 
Since 1950. His honors include the 
Levinson and Harriet Monroe Me¬ 
morial Prizes as well as the National 
Institute of Arts and Letters Literary 
Award and the Ordre National du 
Merite from the French government. 
Richard is a former chancellor of the 
Academy of American Poets and 
was poet laureate of New York state 
from 1994-96; more recently, he has 
taught in the Writing Division of the 
School of Arts. 

Continuing with our reminiscing, 
Andrew P. Siff '53L was awarded 
the Brainard Memorial Prize. He 
was adjudged by his classmates as 
most worthy of distinction because 
of his qualities of mind and char¬ 
acter. Andy practiced law in New 


York City except for a period of time 
during 1959-60 when he produced a 
musical comedy on Broadway and 
in 1970 when he was house counsel 
of tiie William Morris Agency. For 
most of his career his practice was 
in the areas of trusts and estates, real 
estate and litigation. 

Other classmates who received 
prizes and awards, all now de¬ 
ceased, included Roger A. Olson 
(Fox Memorial Prize for significant 
participation in non-athletic ac¬ 
tivities), Henry L. Rosett (Jackson 
Memorial Prize for outstanding 
scholarship), John D. Azary (C.M. 
Rolker Prize for preeminence in 
sports) and Donald K. McLean 
(David W. Smyth Football Cup for 
being the most outstanding mem¬ 
ber of the varsity football team). 

Ronald G. Granger '54 Dental is 
another classmate who had a long 
military career. He concluded it 
was the next best thing consider¬ 
ing he was not a championship 
wrestler for coaches Gus Peterson 
and Dick Waite. Like many college 
students, Ron worked his way 
through school with various jobs 
(in drug stores, as an apprentice 
carpenter and as a parking lot 
attendant). After his junior year he 
opted for the Professional Option 
Program, was accepted by the 
Dental School and received enough 
deferment time from his draft 
board to qualify for a commission 
in the Navy in 1954. This was the 
beginning of a 26-year Navy dental 
career that led to assignments in 
Alaska and Washington, D.C., as 
well as on ships in the Mediterra¬ 
nean and Guantanamo Bay. Ron's 
specialty was in the field of crown 
and bridge prosthodontics, and he 
followed up his Navy career with 
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six years as professor and chair¬ 
man of a comparable program at 
Boston University. Ron said that in 
1986, "I was worn out!" He and his 
wife, Evelyn, a nurse trained at St. 
Luke's Hospital, then retired to a 
small farm on Maryland's eastern 
shore, raised registered Polled 
Herefords for 13 years, finally sold 
everything and headed for winters 
in Boynton Beach, Fla., and sum¬ 
mers in Maine. 

That's it for this issue. Please sup¬ 
port this magazine by sending your 
contribution to Columbia College 
Today. It will make you feel good. 
More importantly, it provides your 
Class Notes writer with something 
to do in his declining years! 

[Editor's note: You may contrib¬ 
ute to CCT with a credit card on¬ 
line at college.columbia.edu/ cct/ 
giving or by phone by calling CCT 
at 212-851-7852. You also may mail 
a check, payable to Columbia College 
Today, to Columbia College Today, 
Columbia Alumni Center, 622 W. 
113th St., MC 4530,1st FI., New 
York, NY 10025. See this issue's 
Web Extras at college.columbia. 
edu/cct for a list of those who con¬ 
tributed to CCT in Fiscal Year 2012, 
which ended on June 30.] 



Sidney Prager 
20 Como Ct. 
Manchester, NJ 08759 
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From May 31-June 3, the Class of 
1952 held its 60th Alumni Reunion 
Weekend at the College. My wife 
and I were among 23 other attend¬ 
ees enjoying each other's company 
and reliving many of the wonder¬ 
ful times we had in college. We 
stayed in the dorms, which were 
very nice, and had breakfast, lunch 
and dinners every day in di ff erent 
restaurants. We enjoyed breakfast 
one day with Robert Adelman, 
Alan Bomser, Harry Chandless 
Jr., N. David Charkes and David 
Charlton. The luncheon was spent 
with Joseph DiPalma, Bernard 
Friedland, Ira Hoffman, Aldo 
Ippolito and Gerald Kahn. Din¬ 
ner was spent with John Laszlo, 
Martin Liebowitz, George Lipkin, 
Alden Mesrop and Frederic 
Primich. 

The following day we spent 
breakfast with John "Jack" Rip- 
perger and Jack Rosenbluth. 
Lunch and dinner were spent with 
James Santos, George Satran, 
Jerold Schwartz, Sholom Shafner, 
Alan Stein and Herbert Steinberg. 
It was a weekend to remember and 
I look forward to many more. 

From Cliff Blanchard, we hear: 
"On the 60th anniversary of our 
graduation, I tried to reflect on 
where the time went. First, I met a 
lovely lady, Sally Evans, who for 


53 years has been my wife; she is 
also mother of our two children 
and Gramma to our two young 
grandchildren. 

"I spent a two-year tour of duty 
in Vicksburg, Miss., with the Army 
Corps of Engineers and eight years 
in New York City as a design civil 
engineer for M. W. Kellogg, now 
the KBR division of Halliburton. I 
was involved in the design of re¬ 
inforced concrete foundations and 
structures for petroleum refineries, 
chemical plants and major smelt¬ 
ing complexes. 

"We then left for Rhode Island, 
where I took over the management 
and, later, ownership of a small, 
family-owned electroplating com¬ 
pany. When I retired, about 20 years 
ago, we moved to Marco Island, 

Fla., and now reside in Naples, Ha. 

"In our younger years we trav¬ 
eled extensively but now confine 
ourselves to our family, friends and 
an occasional cruise, mostly to the 
Caribbean." 

Jack Ripperger and his wife of 
44 years, Kathryn, of San Diego, 
had dinner with me and my wife, 
Maxine. We all enjoyed the eve¬ 
ning and afterward Jack submitted 
the following: 

"Many wonderful stories were 
shared during the dinners at our 
60th reunion. 


an appreciation for Ike for the U.S. 
soldiers' rebuilding her home¬ 
town in France. It was a day to 
remember." 

Your reporter thanks you all for 
your contributions and wishes good 
health to all the members of the 
Class of 1952. 
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Lew Robins 

1221 Stratfield Rd. 
Fairfield, CT 06825 


lewrobins@aol.com 


As you may recall, when we were 
undergraduates, WKCR's headquar¬ 
ters was a small building between 
Hartley and Hamilton Hall. The 
image of Wendell Hatfield '56 P&S 
striding into or out of the WKCR 
building is indelibly engraved in my 
memory of Columbia life almost 60 
years ago. 

During a recent phone conversa¬ 
tion, I learned that working at 
WKCR had an enormous influence 


The New England Chapter of the American Medical 
Writers Association awarded Dr. Martin Duke '50 its 
2012 Will Solimene Award for Excellence in Medical 
Communication. 


"Among the Saturday attendees 
at dinner was David Charlton 
from Rochester, N.Y. He had a 
surprising story to share. About 46 
years ago he was working in New 
Orleans and met a lovely southern 
belle, Janice Cook, now his wife of 
45 years. When he asked her out, 
she responded that she had only 
dated one other 'Yankee' — and 
his name was Jack Ripperger. 

What a surprise! (It had happened 
back when I worked for Polaroid 
in Chicago; Janice was visiting a 
friend and found herself on a blind 
date with me.) Janice was unable 
to join us at reunion but still, you 
can imagine the lively conversation 
we shared over dinner. By the way, 
while I was working for Polaroid, 
David was working for Kodak! 

"While in town, we spent time 
with our adult children and grand¬ 
daughters (7 and 3), all of NYC. I 
shared the story of time spent one- 
on-one with Columbia President 
Dwight Eisenhower prior to the 
Homecoming dance in 1950. My 
Blue Key brothers and I had ar¬ 
ranged for Edith Piaf to perform as 


on our unusual classmate. After 
freshman year, Wendell returned 
home to Denver and, by claiming 
to have been an announcer at a 
New York radio station, was hired 
by a local station to substitute on 
air for the regular disk jockeys 
as they went on vacation. When 
Stan Kenton's big band traveled to 
Denver, the station sent Wendell 
to broadcast live from the remote 
location. During the ensuing years, 
he became the business manager 
of WKCR, the station's chief an¬ 
nouncer and an honored Sachem. 

Knowing that Wendell's career 
included becoming the acting chair¬ 
man of rheumatology at P&S and 
that he spent 20 years on the faculty 
of this world-famous institution, I 
was curious as to whether there was 
any specific undergraduate event 
that spurred him to go to medical 
school. His answer was fascinating: 
"As a junior, my faculty adviser was 
Professor George Nobbe. When he 
heard that I hadn't decided on a 
career, he nearly jumped out of his 
chair and recommended that I go 
into medicine." 


] \ 

After graduating from P&S, 
Wendell spent the next 20 years 
working a killer schedule teaching 
rheumatology fellows during 
the day and treating patients in 
the evening. He found time to 
marry Charlotte and they brought 
up four children (and now have 
six grandchildren). He has been 
retired for 10 years and spends his 
time fly-fishing, reading, cooking 
and gardening. 

Toward the end of our conversa¬ 
tion, Wendell said that the most 
moving experience in his medical 
career was caring for people who 
had been victims of the Holocaust 
and who came to America after 
being rescued from the concentra¬ 
tion camps. 

Wendell and Charlotte are hop¬ 
ing to attend our 60th reunion next 
spring. Speaking for all our class¬ 
mates, I know that seeing them in 
person after all these years will be 
a superb treat. 

Mark your calendar for Thurs¬ 
day, May 30-Sunday, June 2,2013. 
To ensure that Columbia can get 
in touch with you about the event, 
please update your contact informa¬ 
tion online (reunion.college.colum 
bia.edu/ alumniupdate) or call the 
Alumni Office (212-851-7488). 

Class members are encouraged 
to join the Reunion Committee to 
help plan the weekend's events and 
to reach out to classmates for gifts to 
the Columbia College Fund in hon¬ 
or of reunion. If you're interested in 
participating, contact the appropri¬ 
ate Alumni Office staff member 
noted at the top of the column. You 
need not be in the New York area 
and can participate in meetings via 
conference call. 


Howard Falberg 

13710 Paseo Bonita 
Poway, CA 92064 
westmontgr@aol.com 

As many of you may know, when 
Class Day comes around the Col¬ 
lege's alumni are invited to march 
in the Alumni Parade of Classes 
with their respective class banners. 
We are very proud of Larry Kobrin 
(especially this year), as he was our 
sole representative at the event. He 
notes, "They loaned me a lovely 
young lady from the Alumni Office 
to assist in carrying the flag." 

Perhaps next year there will be 
more of us to help. In the mean¬ 
time, many thanks, Larry. 

Alan Fendrick and his lovely 
wife, Bev, move north and south 
seasonally, depending on the 
weather, spending their time either 
in Florida or Massachusetts. Alan, 
v.p. of our class, was responsible 
for developing a Columbia alumni 
club in Florida with an active 
group of Columbians. 
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Mike Naver writes that he enjoys 
a "rather self-indulgent life with golf, 
tennis, movies and books. I retired 
in 1999 after 30 years with the Social 
Security Administration as national 
press officer and public affairs man¬ 
ager. That was my second career, 
after I completed 10 years as a writer 
and editor at the Baltimore Evening 
Sun. Both during and after my gov¬ 
ernment years I taught journalism as 
adjunct faculty at Towson Uni¬ 
versity outside Baltimore. I retired 
completely in 2008." Mike and his 
wife, Irid, and their two children live 
in Baltimore. 

Speaking of special events, our 
60th anniversary and reunion will 
take place in 2014. Bemd Brecher 
would like very much to hear from 
classmates who could assist in 
planning our reunion program. His 
email address is brecherservices@ 
aol.com. 

My wife, Debby, and I spent two 
weeks in Israel visiting biblical and 
national spots. It was a wonderful 
trip and we enjoyed ourselves 
greatly. 

Our class has many members 
who have made important contri¬ 
butions to our society. One of them 
certainly was Peter Ehrenhaft '57L, 
'57 SIPA, who passed away on July 
25, three weeks prior to his 79th 
birthday. Peter was selected by 
U.S. Supreme Court Chief Justice 
Earl Warren to be his senior clerk 
during 1961 and 1962. He achieved 
key positions with major law firms 
and also served as deputy assistant 
secretary of the treasury for inter¬ 
national trade. He was active in 
Columbia alumni affairs and took 
on responsibility for coordinating 
our class contributions to support 
key activities that enabled Colum¬ 
bia College undergraduates to 
pursue societal contributions both 
in the United States and overseas. 
We send our sincere condolences to 
Peter's widow, Charlotte, and their 
three children. He will be missed 
by many. 

I hope that all is well with our 
class members and I hope to hear 
from many of you soon. 
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Gerald Sherwin 

181 E. 73rd St., Apt. 6A 
New York, NY 10021 


gs481@juno.com 


Columbia continues to be the pre¬ 
eminent worldwide university judg¬ 
ing from events around the globe, 
inducting the opening of Global 
Centers in Istanbul, Turkey and San¬ 
tiago, Chile, earlier this year. In ad¬ 
dition, alumni have the opportunity 
as part of the Alumni Travel Study 
Program to visit regions of the planet 
such as the antient coast of Turkey 
and the Aegean Sea Islands; China, 
Tibet and the Yangtze; Australia and 


New Zealand; and many more, in 
the latter part of 2013. Noted profes¬ 
sors will be leading the explorations 
to these regions. 

Qassmates are encouraged to 
stop by Hamilton Hall to learn 
about the Richard E. Witten Center 
for the Core Curriculum, which en¬ 
hances the Core experience through 
programs on campus and in New 
York City and offers Core faculty 
weekly lunches and seminars. The 
Cafe series continues to put forth a 
wide variety of lectures inducting 
Cafe Columbia: Immigration at the 
Turn of Two Centuries; Cafe Sodal 
Sdence: Magema Fuze; and Cafe 
Sdence: Ultrasound: Knocking on 
Brain's Door. Terrific intellectual 
and entertaining programs. 

The school had a visitor from 
Washington, D.C. (Lew Mendel- 
son's hometown) in mid-May. 
President Barack Obama '83 gave a 
brisk talk to the Barnard graduates 
at their Commencement, May 14. 

It was a pretty exdting experience 
for those who attended under a tent 
on South Field and others who saw 
the event on a big screen in Levien 
Gym. 

Dean's Day, which now takes 
place the Saturday of Alumni Re¬ 
union Weekend, has become a big 
hit among alumni and faculty. This 
June the lectures were attended 
by some familiar faces from your 
favorite class: Bob Brown, Larry 
Balfus and Don Laufer. The report 
was an emphatic "thumbs up." 

Don has been working on build¬ 
ing attendance for the monthly class 
dinners. Some of the guys who 
have been partaking in the good 
cheer have been Alan Hoffman, 
Marty Dubner, Abbe Leban, Stan 
Zinberg, Peter Pressman, Ralph 
Wagner, Chuck Solomon, Ron 
Spitz, Mort Rennert, Bob Kushner 
and Anthony Viscusi. Bill Epstein 
could not be part of the dinner be¬ 
fore the summer because he was on 
safari in South Africa. (Pictures of 
Bill and his entourage are available 
for only a small handling fee.) 

Putting learning into practice, the 
Columbia men's basketball team 
went to Spain and Italy this sum¬ 
mer to absorb the many cultural 
aspects the countries have to offer. 
They saw what they had discussed 
and read about through the Core — 
a terrific learning experience, plus 
the boys in blue finished the tour 
with a 5-0 record. ("Oh, who owns 
Barcelona?" etc., etc., as the song 
goes.) 

In May the Columbia University 
Film Festival played at Alice Tully 
Hall with a retrospective of student 
works from the festival's 25-year 
history. Notable alumni and the 
film community attended this great 
event, which was co-presented with 
the Film Society of Lincoln Center. If 
you missed it, there's still next year. 


fellows. 

From the West Coast, Harry 
Scheiber made an important ap¬ 
pearance at the Blackwell and 
Dodge Cups (crew races) in mid- 
May. Harry was the keynote speak¬ 
er and led the dedication ceremony 
for two pair-oared shells that are 
being named to honor Coach Walter 
"Bud" Raney and former Professor 
J. Bartlett Brebner. 

Harry, you are the best. 

Going back in time, other crew 
members were Bill Mink, Bob 
Hanson, Dan Hovey, Norm Roome, 
Bob Banz, coxswain John Larosa 
and stroke Terry Doremus. 

Stanley Lubman let us know he 
earned a new title, distinguished 
resident lecturer, and wants every¬ 
one to know his new email, Stanley. 
lubman@gmail.com. 

Our classmates continue to put 
pen to paper (as they say). Harold 
Kushner, who lives in New Eng¬ 
land, has a book coming out shortly 
titled The Book of Job: When Bad 
Things Happened to a Good Person. 

Bill Kronick, writing from Califor¬ 
nia, is putting together a new novel 
called What Katie Said. It talks about 
the experiences of a Columbia 
College scholarship student from 
1975-79. 

Ezra Levin (the Chet Forte '57 of 
his era) received an award from the 
Hebrew Free Loan Society. He is 
past president of the organization 
and he served the group well for 
more than 20 years. 

We heard from world traveler 
Beryl Nusbaum, whom we brought 
up to date on all the positive hap¬ 
penings in the Athletics Depart¬ 
ment. Things are looking better for 
the fall season. 

Two classmates have passed on 


recently, Morris Tenner and Jim 
Phelan. Condolences go to their 
families and friends. 

Sparkling classmates of the Class 
of 1955. 

It is time to begin preparations 
for our next important event — our 
60th reunion. 

Keep an eye on your diets, mix in 
a little exercise and get ready for the 
award-winning activities in 2015. It 
promises to be the best ever. 

Love to all, everywhere. 


Stephen K. Easton 

6 Hidden Ledge Rd. 
Englewood, NJ 07631 
tball8000@earthlink.net 

Recently, my wife, Elke, and I 
enjoyed a visit from Larry Cohn 
and his wife, Judi, our class' invet¬ 
erate travelers, who were visiting 
New York from California for a 
couple of family events. While Judi 
and Elke enjoyed getting further 
acquainted and shopping in the 
city, Larry and I reminisced about 
our Columbia experiences, which 
included lightweight football. Air 
Force and Navy ROTC; we also 
know a number of the same class¬ 
mates, whom I get to see regularly 
and he gets to visit occasionally. 

We ended our short visit with golf. 
Larry used my wife's clubs and 
shot one of his best rounds (we 
always knew he was an athlete 
from his basketball days at Bronx 
Science). We plan another get- 
together soon in California. 

This has been a busy time for 
Class of '56 activities, starting with 
two of our class lunches at Faculty 
House in the spring, continuing 
through Class Day in May and 



Columbia School Designations 

In Class Notes, these designations indicate Columbia 

degrees from schools other than the College. 

Arch. 

School of Architecture, Planning and Preservation 

Arts 

School of the Arts 

Barnard 

Barnard College 

Business 

Graduate School of Business 

CE 

School of Continuing Education 

Dental 

College of Dental Medicine 

E 

The Fu Foundation School of Engineering and 

Applied Science 

GS 

School of General Studies 

GSAS 

Graduate School of Arts and Sciences 

J 

Graduate School of Journalism 

L 

School of Law 

Nursing 

School of Nursing 

P&S 

College of Physicians and Surgeons 

PH 

Mailman School of Public Health 

SIPA 

School of international and Public Affairs 

SW 

School of Social Work 

TC 

Teachers College 
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Dean's Day in June (which now 
coincides with Alumni Reunion 
Weekend) and concluding with 
our summer lunches at Dan Link's 
country club. Our class activities 
have been well attended. 

Class Day activities on May 15 
were attended by Dan Link, Ron 
Kapon and Len Wolfe. I was out of 
town, else I would have been there. 
This is an event not to be missed. 

Len has provided a report as 
follows: "The day began with 
breakfast in John Jay Dining Hall, 
and it was quite a sumptuous one. 
Afterward, but prior to assem¬ 
bling for the Alumni Parade of 
Classes, we were all given Class 
Day pins (well-designed with a 
bas relief portrait of Alexander 
Hamilton in the center). Unfortu¬ 
nately, before the parade began, 
Ron slipped on one of the parade 
flags that had been laid out on the 
floor and had to be attended to by 
a couple of student paramedics, 
who did a great job of bandag¬ 
ing his cut knee. Fortunately, the 
injury didn't amount to much 
and, before the parade began, Ron 
felt repaired enough to remove 
the bandage so that he could walk 
unencumbered. 

"As we sat in John Jay for 
breakfast, I couldn't help but think 
back to the day some 56 years ago 
when, as seniors, many of us were 
in that same room celebrating our 
impending graduation. As Specta¬ 
tor reported of that long-ago day 
(and as I've recalled once before, 
on the occasion of our 20th reunion 
dinner on October 9,1976, at the 
St. Regis hotel in Manhattan) our 
Senior Beer Party turned the John 
Jay mezzanine into a small-scale 
riot as members of the Class of 
'56 littered the floor with broken 
glasses, destroyed chandeliers and 
ripped up furniture, and sent one 
classmate to St. Luke's Hospital 
with a cut necessitating eight 
stitches in his arm.' 

"This year, as I rose slowly and 
creakily from my chair at the brea 
kfast table, I found it hard to imag¬ 
ine that we had once been so young 
and energetic, but it was also nice 
to see that the room was just as it 
had been when we were students, 
sharing meals and such good times 
at so many special events. 

"When the parade began, Danny, 
Ron and I held our class banner and 
proceeded to march past the assem¬ 
bled Class of 2012. Interestingly, 
this class was graduating 56 years 
after we did, and it will be 2069 
when they celebrate their own 56th 
graduation anniversary — a span 
of 112 years. It is hard to imagine 
what America and the world will 
be like then. Somewhat frightening 
to think about was the realization 
that our banner was only third from 
the head of the parade, with many. 


many more following ours. 

"As we marched past the seniors, 
we were met with great applause 
from them. In typical fashion, 
given his gregarious nature, Ron 
proceeded, at various intervals, to 
bow to the seniors on one side and 
parents and guests on the other, 
much to their delight. We certainly 
were a class that was noticed. Fol¬ 
lowing the procession we joined 
parents and guests to observe the 
awarding of prizes to members of 
the class and to listen to talks by the 
salutatorian, the senior class presi¬ 
dent and John R. "Rick" MacArthur 
'78, publisher of Harper's magazine, 
former Spectator news editor and 
a member of Spectator's Board of 
Trustees. It was a truly enjoyable 
experience. 


"The next day was Columbia's 
258th University Commencement. I 
was the only class member there to 
celebrate although I had plenty of 
company between the thousands of 
graduates and their proud families 
and friends. It was cloudy to begin 
with but bright and sunny as Com¬ 
mencement came to a close — a 
perfect ending to a glorious two 
days filled with words of hope for 
the future of the country and the 
world, brought to greater heights by 
the remarkable young people that 
Columbia has prepared so well." 

Thanks, Len. 

We had a great turnout for 
Dean's Day on June 2. In attendance 
were Stan Soren and his wife, Ruth; 
Danny Link and his wife, Elinor 
Bailer; Ron Kapon; myself; A1 
Franco '56E; John Censor; Ralph 
Kaslick; Vic Levin and his wife, 
Fran; Bob Siroty; and Jerry Fine 
and his wife, Barbara. The lectures 
have been designed to show off 
Columbia's brightest faculty and 
alumni, in addition to giving us al¬ 
ums a view of what is happening at 
our College. The day started with a 
continental breakfast and comments 
from Dean James J. Valentini, in¬ 
cluding an informative Q&A. Then 
there were morning and afternoon 
lectures, a class luncheon at Low 
Library and various affinity group 
receptions, including tea and a 
concert in Hamilton Hall. I attended 
the morning session "Where Could 
Brain Mapping Lead Us?" and was 
treated to an analysis of the inter¬ 
connection among the biological 
sciences from a medical perspective 
and the electrical engineering from 
a computer and brain connecting 
perspective. It appears that in addi¬ 


tion to being a fascinating subject, it 
also is an area of lucrative research 
grant monies to Columbia. 

Stan and Ruth attended the 
lecture "Why Don't We Have 
More Cures for Cancer?" and were 
perplexed as to why — with so 
much money being put toward 
research and with all the technologi¬ 
cal advances that have been made 
— a cure (or cures) still seems so 
far away. For the afternoon lecture, 

I had the honor of introducing 
Christia Mercer, chair of Literature 
Humanities, for her lecture, "How 
Literature Humanities Makes Us 
Wise." In it, she examined the value 
of humanities to our education and 
our life issues. She also went into 
great detail as to how the various 
areas of art, theatre and writing 


interact, and how the Core Curricu¬ 
lum always will be evolving. 

These are just a few examples 
why, if you are in the New York 
area, you should not miss Dean's 
Day next year. Also, as Dean's Day 
is now combined with Alumni 
Reunion Weekend, the facilities, 
food and venues have improved 
substantially. 

Come this winter, we again 
will split our monthly luncheons 
between Faculty House on the 
Columbia campus and the Colum¬ 
bia University Club in Midtown. 
For the luncheons, we will try to 
have at least one speaker (whether 
faculty member or current student) 
to add to our class attendees. I urge 
everyone in the New York area to 
attend these luncheons. It has been 
a great way for us to keep in touch. 
In fact, Joe Sofhauser, one of our 
"lost" classmates, inasmuch as we 
didn't know where he was, has 
expressed interest in attending and 
now will receive our regular email 
notices. Anyone else who is inter¬ 
ested in being informed about the 
lunches so they can attend, rather 
than read about them in Class 
Notes, is invited to get in touch 
with me at tball8000@earthlink.net. 

Now for class correspondence 
and news. 

Vic Levin recently moved back 
from the suburbs to the West Side 
of Manhattan, near Columbia. To 
his and his wife's surprise, he says, 
the neighborhood is substantially 
better than when we attended the 
College more than 50 years ago. 

Vic practices matrimonial and 
estate law, with an office in Garden 
City. As another one of our work¬ 
ing classmates, we look forward to 


seeing him at our class luncheons 
and other Columbia events. 

Lou Hemmerdinger '56E, our 
class coordinator, will be moving, 
after 35 years, from his house in 
Old Bethpage, N.Y., to an upscale 
adult community in Melville, also 
on Long Island. He assures me 
that the move will not affect his 
ability to send out our various class 
notices. 

Thanks, Lou. 

Ron Kapon sent an update on 
his various wine activities. Ron, 
as many of you know, is our go-to 
guy when we need wine tastings 
for any reunion events. Ron is 
celebrating his 17th year as adjunct 
professor and director of the wine 
studies program at Fairleigh Dick¬ 
inson. He is co-author of the Fair¬ 
leigh Dickinson /New York Times 
online wine course. If interested 
in anything wine, contact Ron at 
vinoron@yahoo.com (note, this 
email is corrected from previous 
Class Notes). 

Len Wolfe reports that his book. 
Easy Economics, while doing well in 
sales, also has earned him the For¬ 
est Avenue H.S. (located in Dallas) 
Alumni Association Award, given 
to distinguished alumni. Other 
recipients have included Stanley 
Marcus of Neiman Marcus and 
Aaron Spelling of television fame, 
so we know Len is in good compa¬ 
ny. The book, which Len authored 
with a former Fortune magazine 
colleague, Lee Smith, is written in 
a Q&A format and illustrated with 
delightful cartoons in an attempt 
to explain all those things we 
don't know about economics but 
wish we did. The way it is written, 
even children can understand it. If 
you want more info, email Len at 
leonardwolfe@gmail.com. 

A record number of classmates 
contributed to this year's Colum¬ 
bia College Fund. The total amount 
raised was more $125,000, between 
general purposes and our Class 
of '56 scholarship. Thank you to 
all who contributed. If anyone is 
interested in establishing a legacy 
to Columbia by way of planned 
giving, contact me at tball8000@ 
earthlink.net. 

As always, I encourage all class 
members who want to keep in 
touch to update their email ad¬ 
dresses with Lou Hemmerdinger: 
lhemmer@aol.com. Please keep in 
contact with Columbia in whatever 
ways you feel appropriate, as I 
believe that it has been a force and 
power in our lives. 

I hope that all of you had a 
delightful summer and that our 
Columbia education and life experi¬ 
ences are allowing us to grow older 
gracefully. If you have news to 
share, please email me at tball8000@ 
earthlink.net and I will make sure it 
gets in the next Qass Notes. 


Len Wolfe '56 earned the Forest Avenue H.S. (Dallas) 
Alumni Association Award for the success of his 
book Easy Economics. 
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7322 Rockford Dr. 
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hdlleditor@aol.com 


Richard Berger writes, "Several 
alumni, including Ken Bodenstein 
and myself, and parents of current 
players welcomed football coach 
Pete Mangurian at a reception in 
Southern California. We heard some 
fairly candid comments about the 
progress of introducing the team 
to a new regimen (early morning 
departures for the recent spring 
practice days, for instance), new of¬ 
fensive and defensive schemes, and 
the incoming class (very promis¬ 
ing). The coach was quite engaging 
and he answered many questions, 
some from former players who 
wanted some 'inside baseball' com¬ 
ments." 

Elliott Schwartz reports, "I've 
discovered that, even after so-called 
retirement, I haven't been able to 
tear myself away from teaching and 
academia. My wife, Deedee, and I 
spent the winter term at Robinson 
College in Cambridge (UK) on a 
visiting fellowship, my third stay at 
Robinson in the past five years. This 
last visit involved some informal 
teaching, organizing performances 
of my music and hearing pieces of 
mine played in London, Glasgow 
and Oslo. Since returning to the 
States in late March, I've been 
active as a composer-performer in 
Portland, Boston and Miami. Works 
of mine also were featured on three 
New York programs this spring and 
summer: a piano piece premiered at 
the Juilliard School; an old (1960s) 
chamber work turned up on the 
New York Philharmonic Ensemble 
series; and a relatively new (2008) 
violin concerto was performed at 
Symphony Space in late June. 

"I'm sorry we couldn't be at 
our 55th Columbia reunion. It con¬ 
flicted with the Bowdoin reunion 
weekend. So this time I chose to 
stay home in Maine and exchange 
45 years' worth of memories with 
my former Bowdoin students. But 
I was thinking of Columbia friends 
as well." 

Yours truly and some 51 other 
'57ers plus wives and significant 
others returned to Momingside 
Heights for our 55th reunion, held 
May 31-June 3. To us hale and 
hearty septuagenarians, the main 
theme of the weekend was the 
greatness of our Columbia educa¬ 
tion, especially the Core Curricu¬ 
lum, in training our minds to think 
creatively in our respective areas 
of interest and, when the occasion 
calls, outside the box. 

The first event took place on 
May 31, an evening reception 
hosted by Kaye and Jim Barker 
in the Model Room of the New 
York Yacht Club. The NYYC is 


housed in a magnificent Beaux- 
Arts building on West 44th Street 
between Fifth and Sixth Avenues. 
Construction of the building began 
in 1898; the building opened in 
1901. As I learned from perusing 
John Rousmaniere's The New York 
Yacht Club: A History, 1844r-2008, 
the commodore of the NYYC at the 
time was J. Pierpont Morgan. The 
Model Room houses about 1,300 
yacht models, the world's largest 
collection of its kind, comprising 
"almost the entire history of yacht 
design from the early 1800s to the 
present." In addition to yacht mod¬ 
els, the collection includes other 
types of vessels, including a model 
of the warship U.S.S. Gloucester. 

The Model Room has an ornate 
ceiling with a green oval relief. 

Friday and Saturday both 
included classes and campus tours, 
as well as a '57 dinner on Friday 
and a '57 luncheon and dinner 
on Saturday. Friday morning 
yours truly joined a tour of hie 
Northwest Comer Building. Built 
where tennis courts once stood, 
the striking modem structure is at 
the corner of Broadway and West 
120th Street; if s directly across 
from Teachers College and catty- 
cornered from Union Theological 
Seminary. The building primarily 
houses science laboratories and has 
a cafe on the second floor. Upstairs, 
a glassed-in room affords a wide 
panorama of upper Manhattan. 
Particularly striking is the northern 
view, which includes Granf s 
Tomb, Riverside Church, Union 
Theological Seminary, the Manhat¬ 
tan School of Music, the Jewish 
Theological Seminary and, in the 
distance, Harlem and City College. 
Lunch was under a tent on Low 
Plaza, a buffet billed as "Taste of 
New York." 

That afternoon, by serendipity, 

I attended Teodolinda Barolini's 
Literature Humanities class, " The 
Divine Comedy Through Images." 
Among other things, Barolini said 
that The Divine Comedy is still alive 
because of the way Dante's char¬ 
acters come to life; she finds them 
quite contemporary. In answer to 
my question, she said that, indeed, 
Dante's characters are in that way 
comparable to those of Shake¬ 
speare, noting that contemporary 
writer Harold Bloom also has 
made that observation. 

Friday's '57 dinner was at the 
Kellogg Center at SERA. After dinner, 
several class members reminisced 
before the open microphone about 
the greatness of the Columbia 
College education we received, 
especially the Core Curriculum. 

Saturday morning featured the 
all-class Dean's Continental Break¬ 
fast, part of Dean's Day. Dean James 
J. Valentini addressed the assembly, 
assuring us that the Core Curricu¬ 


lum will go on, but with changes 
from time to time. Otherwise, he 
observed, it would not be contem¬ 
porary. 

Afterward, I attended "Why 
Don't We Have More Cures for 
Cancer?" with Brent Stockwell, 
associate professor, biological 
sciences, Howard Hughes Medical 
Institute, and Poppy Harlow '05, 
CNN correspondent. Stockwell 
said the main problem is creating 
molecules to form proteins to at¬ 
tack cancer. He then observed that 
in discovering a new drug we do 
not know what its effect will be. He 
went on to discuss the role of fund¬ 
ing. Among other things he noted 
that the Israeli pharmaceutical 
industry has made much progress 
and that chemotherapy was a 
serendipitous finding during WWI 
from therapy for mustard gas. 

The '57 luncheon followed in the 
library of the ornate Casa Italiana. 
Former Dean Austin E. Quigley 
addressed head-on the value of 
a liberal education in hard times, 
saying it helps students develop the 
ability to see different approaches 
to a problem. He stressed the 
importance of living on campus, as 
being with people different from 
oneself helps one to see from others' 
points of view. He then turned to 
discussing the role of the College 
in a great research university - 
namely, to help students develop 
the above thinking process. More 
than a century ago, he noted, when 
the University moved to Moming¬ 
side Heights, there was concern that 
the College would lose its place. 
What saved the University, he said, 
was the commitment to the College 
while the graduate and professional 
schools were forging ahead. 

Dean Quigley praised the alumni 
role in keeping the College in place 
during the recent budgetary crisis. 
He also reported that the College 
has one of the best financial aid 
systems, thanks to the gift from 
John W. Kluge '37 to provide finan¬ 
cial aid focusing on grants rather 
than loans, so as to avoid students 
graduating with a heavy debt. 

He then discussed the question 
of the arts versus science. With 
the humanities, he said, there is 
the opportunity to see things from 
different points of view. Science 
is more a matter of right versus 
wrong. There now is a science 
course. Frontiers of Science, in the 
Core Curriculum; this, however, 
fights pedagogical traditions. 

He allowed that rote learning 
has value; nevertheless, we need 
people who can cross between arts 
and sciences. Next he discussed the 
matter of research versus teaching 
on the part of the faculty; would it 
pay to have more faculty members 
teaching? Although a student in a 
small liberal arts college likely will 


receive more attention from the 
faculty, he /she will miss faculty 
members with cutting-edge knowl¬ 
edge of their disciplines. 

Dean Quigley concluded by say¬ 
ing that globalized people tend to 
see that there is more than one way 
to look at a problem. This among 
other things meets the challenge of 
preparing people for tours of duty 
abroad. 

Later that afternoon, I attended 
Music Hum Chair Elaine Sisman's 
class, "Mozart's Don Giovanni and 
the Literary Imagination." She 
discussed several versions of the 
opera produced across some years, 
especially different portrayals of 
the Don. The session brought back 
happy memories of Vladimir Ussa- 
chevsky's class in Humanities B, in 
which he discussed the opera and 
played excerpts of it on a phono¬ 
graph and on the piano. A pleasant 
conclusion of the classes was the Af¬ 
ternoon Tea and Music of Columbia 
Concert, featuring a string quartet. 
Held under a tent on Schermerhom 
Plaza, the scene could have come 
from a Renoir painting. 

The final class event of the 
reunion was cocktails and dinner 
at Faculty House on Saturday 
evening. On Sunday morning a 
dozen or so classmates, wives and 
significant others gathered around a 
table under a tent on Low Plaza for 
brunch and last good-byes; it was 
truly a wonderful reunion weekend. 
Among us was the resplendently 
uniformed Alvin Kass, the NYPD's 
chief chaplain, accompanied by an 
officer, about to leave for a parade. 

Finally, some sad news: Robert I. 
Brockman, an architect who lived 
in Haverford Pa., died on June 12, 
2011. 
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We are sorry to report that David 
Londoner died on May 11,2012, 
after a yearlong battle with cancer. 
David was a loyal supporter both 
of the College and of Stuyvesant 
H.S., and he was one of the major 
forces behind the establishment of 
the Class of 1958 Peter Stuyvesant 
Scholarship. He is survived by his 
wife, Clara; sons, David-Marc '91 
and John; and granddaughters, 
Sasha and Roxanna. After earning 
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an M.S. at the Business School, Da¬ 
vid spent his entire career on Wall 
Street, primarily with Wertheim & 
Co. and its successor, Schroders. 

As a chartered financial analyst, he 
specialized in entertainment and 
media stocks and was well-known 
for his commentary on Disney. Af¬ 
ter he retired, he was on the boards 
of several public companies in the 
United States and in Great Britain. 

Congratulations to Marcia and 
Rick Brous. Their daughter Sharon 
Brous '95, '01GSAS was named 
by Newsweek as one of America's 
50 most influential rabbis for 2012. 
[Editor's note: Read CCT's May 
2005 profile of Brous online.] This 
was not Sharon's first impressive 
honor; a few years ago she was the 
winner of the Jewish Community 
Foundation's inaugural Inspired 
Leadership Award, which came 
with a gift of $100,000. She earned 
a master's in human rights. Sharon 
is the spiritual leader of IKAR, a 
Los Angeles synagogue she helped 
found. Rick is retired and lives in 
California. 

Congratulations also are in order 
for Jim Sternberg, who won the 
Howard Peter Leventritt Silver 
Ribbon Pairs for bridge players 
older than 55 at the spring 2012 
North American Championships in 
Memphis. Jim's bridge partner, Fred 
Hamilton of Las Vegas, has won 16 
national titles; this was Jim's third. 

A retired radiologist, Jim lives in 
West Palm Beach, Fla. 

Bob Tauber has been appointed 
to the Board of Ethics of the Village / 
Town of Mount Kisco, N.Y. 

Art Radin reports that the Class 
Lunch has been ongoing for more 
than a decade, with three to eight 
class members attending each 
month. Regulars are George Joch- 
nowitz, Tom Ettinger, Ernie Brod, 
Marty Hurwitz and Paul Gomperz, 
with Dave Marcus, Joe Klein, Paul 
Herman, Peter Cohn, Joe Dorin- 
son, Bemie Nussbaum, Henry 
Kurtz and Sheldon Raab making 
occasional appearances. Conversa¬ 
tions range from Columbia sports, 
linguistics, politics, children and 
grandchildren to our current careers. 
There is minor tension between the 
retireds and the non-retireds, with 
neither sure who is better off. The 
tradition was begun by the late 
Scott Shukat, but Art's persever¬ 
ance has kept it going for all these 
years. 

The lunch is held on the second 
Wednesday of every month, in the 
Grill Room of the Columbia Uni¬ 
versity Club of New York, 15 W. 
43rd St. ($31 per person). Email Art 
if you plan to attend, up to the day 
before: aradin@radinglass.com. 

Finally, here's an early "save the 
date" for our 55th (!) Alumni Re¬ 
union Weekend, which will be held 
Thursday, May 30-Sunday, June 2, 


2013. So that the College can get in 
touch with you, please update your 
contact information (if necessary) 
online (reunion.college.columbia. 
edu/ alumniupdate) or call the 
Alumni Office: 212-851-7488. 

We're hoping for our usual en¬ 
thusiastic turnout for the Reunion 
Committee both to plan the week¬ 
end's events and to reach out to 
classmates for gifts to the Columbia 
College Fund in honor of reunion. 

If you're interested in participat¬ 
ing, contact the appropriate Alumni 
Office staff member at the top of the 
column. No problem if you're not in 
the NYC area; you can participate in 
meetings via conference call. We're 
hoping to see some new faces in 
addition to our loyal regulars. 


Norman Gelfand 

c/o CCT 

Columbia Alumni Center 
622 W. 113th St., MC 4530 
New York, NY 10025 
nmgc59@gmail.com 

From Arthur Mollin we hear, "On 
March 4,1 had a welcome-to-NYC 
party at Le Parker Meridien for 
my newest grandson, Zackary 
Thomas Elliott, who came with his 
mom (my daughter) Stefanie and 
her husband, Gary Elliott. My son 
Richard Mollin, who is a music 
professor at Oneonta, arrived with 
his trio to entertain the guests 
(about 70 in all). My other three 
children, Marian Mollin, a history 
professor at Virginia Tech; Bryan 
Mollin, an automotive advertising 
executive; and Jason Mollin '91, an 
executive with Goldman Sachs in 
Brazil; were present along with my 
other four grandchildren. My wife, 
Sarilyn, organized and officiated 
at the welcoming party magnifi¬ 
cently, to everyone's delight. It is 
a rare occasion to have all five of 
my children and all five of my 
grandchildren in the same room at 
the same time." 


Arthur added that Stefanie and 
her family "were in town just for 
10 days, as they live in London, 
where Gary is the CEO of an aero¬ 
nautical manufacturing company. 
Hybrid Air Vehicles, which sells 
surveillance aircraft to the U.S. 
government." 

Clive Chajet "continues to pray 
for more of the same and is happy 
to report that his prayers are 
answered." He says that his wife, 
Bonnie, "continues to be a very 
successful residential Manhattan 
real estate broker. Eldest daughter 


Lisa is a clone of her mother (very 
successful residential real estate 
broker). Younger daughter Lori has 
a Ph.D. in education and is married 
to an outstanding teacher in New 
York City; they have two divine 
daughters, aged 8 and 5, and live in 
Brooklyn." 

Clive concludes, "I consult on 
branding issues for corporations, 
serve on a couple of boards, play 
golf and tennis in Bridgehampton 
and Florida and live in wonder¬ 
ful Manhattan. Hope any of you 
that will read this is as satisfied as 
lam." 

Kenneth Scheffel continues 
his travels and writes, "Last fall, 
between Michigan's home football 
games, I traveled to central Europe 
(with stops in New York going and 
coming, of course). I spent three 
days each in Prague, Vienna and 
Budapest, with mini-bus rides be¬ 
tween them. I enjoyed all three cities 
but each in a different sort of way. 

"Prague proved to be the most 
pedestrian-friendly city I've ever 
seen (and I love to walk). Relatively 
undamaged by WWII, the Castle 
and Old Town were magnificent, 
and the Jewish ghetto with its 
centuries-old, multi-layered cem¬ 
etery (which the Nazis preserved 
to document a 'vanished race') 
most memorable. By far the least 
religious of the three cities and 
countries, most of its churches 
appear to survive by serving as con¬ 
cert venues. The music offerings are 
excellent and inexpensive ... Tire 
Czechs' only liability stems from 
their addiction to tobacco. The en¬ 
tire city smells like a stale cigarette 
(much as Hamilton Hall once did). I 
can understand why Vaclav Havel, 
leader of the Velvet Revolution, 
died of lung cancer. Those who stay 
should be warned of the dangers of 
secondhand smoke. 

"Vienna had the most friendly, 
helpful citizens I've encountered 
anywhere. Everybody spoke 
English and strangers volunteered 


information on what to see and 
how to use the public transporta¬ 
tion system, on which youngsters 
stood up to give us their seats (age 
does have its privileges, at least in 
Vienna). Of the three cities, Vienna 
appeared the most health-conscious. 
It had the only joggers we saw (and 
there were lots of them, as well as 
bicyclists), and very few smokers. 
Vienna was also the most cosmo¬ 
politan (for example, our guide was 
bom in Sweden and is married to a 
Moldavian who does much of his 
work in Russian)... The Kunsthis- 


Jim Sternberg '58 won the Howard Peter Leventritt 
Silver Ribbon Pairs for bridge players older than 55. 



torisches art collection, Ringstrasse 
building and palace settings were 
impressive. But being a southern 
Ohio hillbilly, I missed the high hills 
of Prague and Budapest. 

"Budapest exhibited an exotic 
gypsy-like quality and proudly 
displayed its scars from WWII and 
the 1956 revolt against the Soviets. 
The overlooks from the Castle 
were spectacular, and the central 
market had everything that anyone 
could want, at reasonable prices. 
The Holocaust memorial of shoes 
lined up along the Danube (where 
the Nazis shot Jews into the river 
at the end of WWII) was prob¬ 
ably the most poignant I've seen. 
But Budapest had more homeless 
than anywhere else in Europe (it 
reminded me of Detroit). Also, an 
extra gratuity was expected for all 
services, including (doctors in our 
class should take note) for medi¬ 
cal care. Our Hungarian guide 
explained that the government 
is trying to curtail the practice by 
offering new grads higher pay for 
agreeing not to solicit extra benefits 
from patients and their families." 

"Look forward to seeing you and 
hopefully many other classmates at 
our 55th in 2014, if not before." 

Ken is not our only traveler. 
David B. Smith writes, "My wife, 
Helen, and I are enjoying our retire¬ 
ment with international travel. We 
spend about seven months of the 
year abroad. [As of this writing in 
the spring,] we plan to leave on April 
25 for Turkey, where we spend two 
months. Initially, after a few days in 
Istanbul, we will travel to southeast¬ 
ern Turkey at the edge of the plain 
of Mesopotamia on the Iraq and 
Syria borders. Then, we will settle 
down near Yalikavak on the Bodrum 
peninsula on the Aegean shore. We 
have been going there for the last 
four years and have many friends 
in that lovely place. 

"We leave Turkey at the end 
of June and travel to the Orkney 
islands north of mainland Scotland 
for two months. This, too, will be 
our fourth year in Orkney. There, 
Helen will assist in a fascinating 
Neolithic archaeological site on the 
Ness of Brodgar, where extraordi¬ 
nary discoveries are being made 
of stone temples that predate the 
pyramids of Egypt and Stone¬ 
henge. We'll then visit Glasgow 
and Edinburgh for a week each, 
after which we go to Bergen, Nor¬ 
way. After a few days in Bergen, 
we'll take a ship up the west coast 
of Norway through the fjords to 
North Cape and back to Trond¬ 
heim. After a few days in Oslo, we 
fly to Paris and then to the Cele 
Valley in southwestern France for 
two weeks. Our house there will be 
in walking distance of Pech Merle, 
an Upper Paleolithic cave with 
wonderful wall paintings. Finally, 
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we go to Venice for the last month. 
This will be our fifth year in Venice, 
which has become a second home. 
We hope to revisit old haunts and 
soak up the lovely art and architec¬ 
ture, as well as the extraordinary 
Venetian food." 

Since his initial writing, David 
has provided an update on his trip 
but space limitations prevent me 
from including it now. 

Ed Boylan brings us up to date: 
"After graduation, I went to Prince¬ 
ton, where I received my Ph.D. in 
mathematics in 1962. Following 
brief stays at Yeshiva University, 
Rutgers at New Brunswick and 
Hunter College, I came to Rutgers- 
Newark in September 1968.1 am on 
leave this semester with retirement 
officially starting in July. 

"In addition to mathematics, for 
several years I was a consultant on 
Middle East and nuclear strategy 
issues at Hudson Institute, back 
when it was actually located in 
Croton-on-Hudson and headed by 
Herman Kahn. 

"My wife and I have three chil¬ 
dren: two daughters living in Israel 
and a son living in Flatbush. We 
also have seven grandchildren, the 
oldest of whom is now in the Is¬ 
raeli army. For more than 40 years 
we have been living in Englewood, 
N.J. Any classmate who wants 
to see what the Orthodox Jewish 
community of Englewood is like is 
welcome to give me a call. (We are 
in the phone book.)" 

Richard Tyler writes, "My good 
friend Raphael 'Ray' Osheroff 
passed in his sleep on March 18. 
Graveside services were held on 
March 21 at Beth Israel Cemetery 
in Woodbridge, N.J. 

"Following graduation from the 
College, Ray received his medical 
diploma from the Creighton Univ¬ 
ersity School of Medicine. He prac¬ 
ticed nephrology in the Washing¬ 
ton, D.C., area for many years. 

"Ray was a musical genius who 
was able to play any instrument: 
percussion, strings, reeds and other 
horns. During our college days and 
early during his professional life, 
he would be invited to gigs, where 
he filled in on whatever instrument 
was needed. It was my pleasure 
to accompany him to many of 
those engagements. Watching him 
switch from instrument to instru¬ 
ment with alacrity and verve was a 
mesmerizing experience. 

"Ray was a wonderful and dear 
friend whom I shall miss." 

Joseph Ramos writes, "Six years 
ago I lost my first wife. But lVi years 
later I married a wonderful widow, 
Gloria Baeza. I am still going strong 
at the University of Chile. Last year, 

I was chosen by the students as 
the best professor in the economics 
department. It goes to prove that 
life isn't over till iT s over!" 


We hear from Herbert M. Dean: 
"I am an oncology consultant for 
an insurance company and find it 
intellectually stimulating, as it pro¬ 
vides me the opportunity to review 
files from the major cancer centers 
and also allows me to remain 
current with this rapidly changing 
discipline without the responsi¬ 
bilities that accompany a clinical 
practice. I have written a section on 
cancer chemotherapy for the sixth 
edition of a textbook on diseases 
of the colon and rectum that will 
be published in September and 
enjoyed the challenge, especially 
when it was finished. 

"My wife and I celebrated our 
seventh anniversary (we were both 
widowed) and travel between our 
home in Worcester and our apart¬ 
ment in New York City. I am trying 
to sell a beautiful oceanfront condo 
on Cape Cod; if anyone is inter¬ 
ested, do I have a deal for you! I like 
to think I work in Worcester, play in 
New York and rest at the Cape. 

"My joints limit my ability to 
play tennis, but I continue to walk, 
especially in NYC, with the help 
of a little Celebrex. Reading is a 
delight, especially since you can 
pick and choose your subject, put 
it down if you find it not appeal¬ 
ing, and don't have to write a term 
paper or take an exam. A wonder¬ 
ful book that traces the history and 
current status of cancer but reads 
like a novel, which I can recom¬ 
mend, is The Emperor of All Maladies 
by Siddhartha Mukherjee (also a 
professor at P&S). 

"We look forward to our next 
class reunion." 

David N. Horowitz writes, "I'm 
not sure everyone will remember 
there is more than one David 
Horowitz in our class. David J. 
Horowitz is the famous advo¬ 
cate of academic humility. David 
N., yours truly, is a retired New 
York state government lawyer 
living with his significant other, 
Barbara, in Boynton Beach, Fla. I 
can't complain; my health is OK, 
although I am a survivor of two or 
three bouts with the big C, includ¬ 
ing breast removal, of all things. 
Our generation is very lucky in 
the quality of the medical care that 
we are able to receive. My father, 
who was bom in Lithuania, passed 
in 1965 when he was 65; even so, 
he was fortunate, as I was, that he 
came to America in 1920, as those 
who stayed were murdered during 
the Holocaust known as WWII. I 
think of this every day of my life 
and recollect how fortunate I am 
to wake up every morning to see 
the blue sky and the puffy white 
clouds of Florida, to say nothing 
of the ever changing tones of the 
Florida sunset. 

"I wish you and all our class¬ 
mates good health, continued good 


cheer, kindness, love and blessing." 

Frank R. Wilson is now a doctor 
at least two times over, an M.D. 
who also was named an Honorary 
Doctor of Fine Arts by the Massa¬ 
chusetts College of Art and Design. 
He and his wife, Pat, were in 
Chicago this spring. They, J. Peter 
Rosenfeld and his wife, Carmen, 
and Frank's sister, Julie, went to see 
Brian Dennehy '60 in The Iceman 
Cometh at the Goodman Theatre. 
My wife, Yona, and I joined them 
after the show for a very pleasant 
dinner. 


Robert A. Machleder 

69-37 Fleet St. 

Forest Hills, NY 11375 
rmachleder@aol.com 

Delighted to hear from Harvey 
Sage, who reflects on the values he 
acquired at alma mater. "Columbia 
helped me think analytically," he 
writes. "The physics and math 
courses prepared me for my first ca¬ 
reer as a teacher (28 years). My most 
notable instructor was Polykarp 
Kusch, who once told an FBI agent 
to wait outside his office because 
he was talking with me, a mere 
student. I based part of my teaching 
style on his ebullience. 

"My second career was as a 
newspaper publisher (15 years). 

I attribute my writing skills, as 
meager as they were, to the rigors 
of communication developed in 
our various classes. 

"The health education course 
gave good insights to male/female 
relationships, helping me in my 
50-plus years of marriage. 

"From Columbia's influences I 
developed a viable philosophy for 
life based on fulfilling the will of 
my Creator. For when all the many 
treasures and pleasures are talked 
about, being a good and faithful 
servant overshadows them all." 

Kusch, professor of physics, 
was awarded the Nobel Prize in 
1955 for his work in atomic and 
molecular physics. Curious as to 
why an FBI agent would be wait¬ 
ing outside his door — although 
perhaps I should not have been 
surprised, as rumors abounded 
that FBI agents were everywhere 
and many an unadorned wall 
bore the graffiti warning, "FBI 
in the Library," without ever ex¬ 
plicitly saying whether in Butler, 
Low Memorial or the 42nd Street 
Public — I asked Harvey if he 
inquired as to the presence of this 
patient agent. 

"Nope," Harvey replied. "Prob¬ 
ably national security. The year was 
1960. Remember the Cold War? I 
was a poor physicist, but Kusch's 
dynamism helped me become a 
good teacher and a better human 
being. I wrote him a letter a few 



years later, thanking him for his 
ways. He appreciated it. He rests 
with the Creator now and I hope to 
see him again at the end of this life's 
cycle." 

Irwin Sollinger writes, "Taking 
the recent CCT survey motivated 
me to send a Class Note. I remain in 
contact with Irwin Young, especially 
when he makes his jaunts to the city. 

I also have monthly luncheons with 
Sidney Hart; he maintains his psy¬ 
chiatric practice in Greenwich, and I 
am a psychologist in Westport. But 
last week was a '60 bonanza for me. 
[RAM: 'Last week' was in fact some 
months ago, and while I am grateful 
to CCT for conducting its motivating 
survey, I can't say that I recall how 
long ago that was.] I met Bob Berne 
quite serendipitously at a matinee 
and then Michael Hertzberg at 
Carnegie Hall. The benefits of an 
education in the best college town in 
the country continue." 

Our reporting on the loss of Bob 
Morgan, and the memorial celebra¬ 
tion of his life, brought this note 
from Doug Eden. 

"I'm very sorry I don't recall 
Bob Morgan, but he was clearly 
a man of taste. We evidently both 
attended John Gutman's classes 
on opera. Gutman was assistant 
manager of the Metropolitan 
Opera and was resigned to never 
succeeding his boss, Rudolph Bing. 
Bing disliked Wagner and put on 
as little of it as possible. We were 
fortunate to see a Walkiire dress 
rehearsal. He and Gutman also 
were resistant to Strauss' operas 
outside the very popular ones such 
as Der Rosenkavalier. Bob would 
have been present when I argued 
with Gutman about the merits of 
Strauss's Die Frau ohne Schatten 
and he generously permitted me 
to present an illustrated analysis of 
this opera to his class. I hope other 
colleagues derived satisfaction a 
few years later when Frau success¬ 
fully entered the Met 7 s repertoire 
soon after Bing's departure. Gut¬ 
man was very generous to me here 
in London, too. In 1961, he invited 
me to join him in the Duke of Bed¬ 
ford's box at Covent Garden for 
Rudolf Nureyev's remarkable Lon¬ 
don debut accompanied by Sonia 
Arova. Bob and I were indeed very 
fortunate in our time at Columbia 
and our choices of courses." 

Doug is a Senior Atlantic Fellow 
at the Atlantic Council for the U.K. 
and associate fellow. Institute for 
Study of the Americas at the School 
of Advanced Study, University of 
London. 

Astronomer extraordinaire and 
science fiction author Thomas 
Wm. Hamilton's newest book is 
Our Neighbor Stars: Including Brown 
Dwarfs, in which Tom presents 
information about the 100 stars 
nearest Earth, as well as the brown 
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dwarfs within the range covered 
by such stars. This includes the 
visibility of the stars, their size, dis¬ 
tance, color, who discovered them 
and how they were discovered, 
and observations on the chances 
for life on the planets around them. 

Big thanks go to the 125 donors 
who contributed gifts to the Col¬ 
lege this past fiscal year. As of June 
30, the Class of 1960 had raised 
more than $700,000. Congratula¬ 
tions, all. 

And finally, a sad note. Josh Pru- 
zansky advises that Lenny Lustig 
'63L died on April 1,2012, about a 
month after being diagnosed with 
liver cancer. Lenny was a distin¬ 
guished real estate practitioner in 
Suffolk County. He is survived by 
his wife, Susan; daughter, Caren; 
and son, Craig. 

The class sends its deepest con¬ 
dolences to Lenny's family. 



Michael Hausig 

19418 Encino Summit 
San Antonio, TX 78259 


mhausig@yahoo.com 


Tom Lippman traveled to San 
Antonio, Richmond, Va., Hart¬ 
ford, Conn., and other cities this 
spring promoting his latest book, 
Saudi Arabia on the Edge, and had 
the pleasure of discussing it with 
classmates at one of Tony Adler's 
monthly lunches in New York. In 
June he made his annual visit to 
Saudi Arabia to interview govern¬ 
ment officials, business people and 
academics for a new writing project 
based at The George Washington 
University. 

Richard Mace recently realized a 
lifelong goal of being the pianist of 
a foursome performing the Mozart 
Piano Quartet in G-minor, K.478, for 
a joyous audience of aficionados, 
relatives, loved ones and friends; 
the concert took place June 5 at 
the 92nd St. Y in Manhattan. He 
looks forward to expanding his 
chamber music repertoire this fall 
as a participant in similar programs 
featuring like-minded amateur 
musicians. He also is pleased to 
report that his son, Richard Riurik 
Mace, recently returned from a 
15-day tour of the Holy Lands 
(Kuwait, Jordan and Israel) during 
which time he educated potential 
converts to Evangelical worship via 
weeklong workshops of instruc¬ 
tion and example. Meanwhile, 
daughter Michelle Margaret Logan 
completed her third year as the 
office manager for a spectacularly 
successful (1,400 patients) children's 
dentistry practice in Cumming, Ga. 
Both children enjoy spending week¬ 
ends cruising Lake Lanier in their 
respective power boats, relaxing 
away from the crowded agendas of 
their weekday pursuits. 


Phil Cottone's oldest grand¬ 
daughter, Megan, graduated 
from Villanova Law in May and 
her brother, Ryan, who recently 
completed his freshman year at 
the University of Miami, now has 
transferred to Columbia. That 
will make the third generation of 
Cottone Lions, including Phil; his 
oldest son, Anthony '80; and now 
Ryan '15. Phil works full-time as 
an active national mediator and 
arbitrator specializing in real estate, 
securities and lawyer-represented 
commercial cases for the American 
Arbitration Association, Financial 
Industry Regulatory Authority and 
the Counselors of Real Estate. 

Morris Dickstein gave the Lio¬ 
nel Trilling lecture at Columbia on 
May 2. The subject was how movies 
gradually took over some of the ter¬ 
ritory of fiction in the decades after 
the war, which led writers to worry 
about the death of the novel. 

Bob Rennick '64E wrote that he 
and Mark Franklin '64E, Mickey 
Greenblatt '62E and Hillel Hoff¬ 
man '62E, who were on the 3-2 
program with Columbia Univer¬ 
sity School of Engineering (now 
called the School of Engineering 
and Applied Science) attended 
Engineering's Class of '62 50th 
reunion in June and were inducted 
into the Golden Lions Society. 

Bob also attended the May 23 
class luncheon in Tom Gochberg's 
conference room, where Ira Hayes 
gave his annual book report. Our 
classmates are voracious readers 
with impressive recall. During their 
visit. Bob and his wife, Lisa, spent 
time with some cast members of 
The Best Man, including James Earl 
Jones. 

Gene Milone, professor emeri¬ 
tus and the Rothney Astrophysical 
Observatory director emeritus. 
University of Calgary, cleaned out 
his office at the university last July, 
with the conclusion of his second 
term as faculty professor, and 
now works at home. He is await¬ 
ing a partial corneal transplant 
and, should it be successful, will 
travel to Beijing in August for the 
International Astronomical Union 
meeting, where as president of the 
IAU's Commission on Astronomi¬ 
cal Photometry and Polarimetry 
and chair of its Infrared Astronomy 
Working Group he will chair a 
few sessions. lie also plans to 
present a paper illustrating a new 
distance determination method for 
eclipsing binaries in star clusters. 
He is working also on several 
biographies of astronomers for the 
second edition of the Biographical 
Encyclopedia of Astronomers, includ¬ 
ing that of professor Jan Schilt, 
chairman of Columbia's Astron¬ 
omy Department when we were 
students. Finally, with a Calgary 
colleague, he is working on the 


second edition of their two-volume 
work. Solar System Astrophysics, a 
daunting task right now, with the 
burgeoning population of known 
extrasolar planets. 

We conclude with some sad 
news. 

Dr. Barry Jacobs passed away in 
Plano, Texas, in May. Barry served 
as a doctor in the Navy during 
Vietnam and then specialized as 
an ophthalmologist, practicing in 
Boston for most of his career. He 
semi-retired to New Hampshire 
but ended his practice with the 
onset of the illness that took his life 
a decade later. A few years ago, he 
and his wife, Barbara, moved to 
Plano, north of Dallas, to be near 
their daughter Alison, son-in- 
law Michael and grandchildren 
Graham and Ariel. Throughout his 
long illness, Barry was stoic, digni¬ 
fied and courageous. 

Jack Samet's wife, Helen, passed 
away, a victim of ovarian cancer. 
Jack wrote on his Facebook page 
that "words are insufficient to 
describe the force of the grief I am 
experiencing and the power of the 
loving memory she leaves behind." 
The funeral service was held at Mt. 
Sinai Chapel, Mt. Sinai Memorial 
Park and Mortuary, Los Angeles, 
on May 2. 

Larry Kline passed away March 
26. He leaves his wife, Bonnie; three 
daughters; a son; and several grand¬ 
children. He had suffered a stroke 
some years ago and had not been in 
good health since then. Larry was a 
prominent psychiatrist in Maryland 
for decades. Larry Rubinstein '60 
officiated at the services. 

Arthur D. Friedman, a comput¬ 
er science researcher, professor and 
author who lived in San Diego, 
passed away on October 24,2011. 
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John Freidin 

1020 Town Line Rd. 
Charlotte, VT 05445 


jf@bicyclevt.com 


Alumni Reunion Weekend was gor¬ 
geous, merry, moving. The campus 
sparkled — red brick, white granite, 
smooth marble. Gone were the 


nicotine-stained walls of Hamilton 
Hall, replaced with clean Columbia 
blue! Your classmates were warm, 
relaxed, generous, interested and 
interesting. About 100 attended, 
and during our days together a 
sense of commonality and equality 
spread among us. Seldom have I 
felt as good, and I expect everyone 
else did as well. Wish we had more 
50ths to anticipate. 

At registration, the College pre¬ 
sented each of us with a Class of '62 
mug, printed in color with Michael 
Stone's delightful drawing, "Still 
Amazing After All These Years," 
celebrating our path from blazers 
and ties to jeans, flannel shirts and 
an extra 12 lbs. (See the top of the 
column.) 

Formal events began with an el¬ 
egant reception at President Lee C. 
Bollinger's home. Bollinger spoke 
of the University's growth north¬ 
ward to Manhattanville, its success 
raising money for this expansion 
and the planned opening of several 
"global centers" in major cities 
abroad, where undergraduates will 
simultaneously pursue Columbia 
courses and foreign studies. In Ed 
Pressman's words: "Bollinger's 
comments clearly reflected his 
pride in being part of the Columbia 
family." 

During the weekend I asked 
nearly everyone to email me 25-50 
words about the reunion. Here are 
some excerpts: 

Tobias Robison: "My first 
reunion, mostly people I'd failed to 
meet or remember. Trepidation! But 
oh, did we all have something in 
common. Made friends, heard fasci¬ 
nating life stories, enjoyed enjoyable 
events. Looking forward to 55." 

Phil Lebovitz: "The instant sense 
of an intellectual commonality was 
poignant and warm. Having inte¬ 
grated the experience of a Columbia 
education, we immediately shared 
ideas and stimulating conversa¬ 
tions." 

Bill Campbell: "I cannot think 
of when I had a more wonderful 
time. A great 'reunion' of people 
who really cared about each other. 

I was touched and blown away." 

Charlie Freifeld: "I was particu¬ 
larly glad to see that so many of 
my classmates had lived rich lives 
and done really powerful things, 
yet were not self-important." 

Michael Stone: "What a reunion 
should be: enjoyed [time with] old 
friends and made new ones. But 
thought a lot about the classmates 
who weren't with us anymore and 
missed the ones who didn't come." 

Larry Loewinger: "It was a 
fun, informative and, ultimately, a 
rather touching experience." 

Bemie Patten: "A thousand 
thanks to the many people who 
spent time, energy and money 
making the 50th tire success that 
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it was. And special kudos to Bill 
Campbell for the dinner [at Smith 
& Wollensky]. It was wonderful 
seeing classmates turned out and 
tipsy, having a good time, laughing 
and being themselves." 

John Golembe, who flew in from 
Germany with his wife, Evelyn: "A 
wonderful confirmation of how 
fortunate we were to be members of 
the Columbia Class of '62." 

Jim Spingarn: "Seeing our 
classmates (and reading the sad list 
of those departed) was a very emo¬ 
tional experience. Like most of us. 
I've never forgotten what a huge 
role Columbia played, and contin¬ 
ues to play, in my life. It influences 
how I think, what I am passionate 
about and virtually every intel¬ 
lectual thought I ever have. How 
do you beat that? That 7 s why that 
magical reunion meant so much." 

Neilson Abeel: "The greatest 
realization I had was how much 
more interesting and open we are. I 
had wonderful conversations with 
people I'd never really spoken to 
50 years ago and made connec¬ 
tions that will result in meetings. I 
reiterate my thanks to the generous 
fellows who hosted the off-campus 
events. As Peter Yatrakis said, 
'We've got 60 folks crowded onto 
a boat for four hours; you'll really 
get to talk with each other.'" 

Bill Weissman: "Attending 
classes and seeing classmates every 
day made it seem like we were 
back in school." 

Stan Lupkin: "Most of us have 
attended more than our share of re¬ 
unions. Can you top this 50th? No 
way! The spirit and camaraderie 
was reminiscent of that day, during 
freshman orientation, when, with 
our beanies on, we had the 'Fresh¬ 
man Rush' with the tug of war 
and Steve Trachtenberg racing to 
victory up the greased flagpole. 
Fifty years. Hard to believe — and 
we all look so young!" 

Joe Nozzolio: "The vibrancy and 
energy of the city. People walking 
at all times of day or night. The gor¬ 
geous architecture in Manhattan, 
much of it new since my last visit. 

A similar reaction to the Columbia 
campus. Students running to and 
fro, beautiful new buildings like the 
Northwest Comer Building, where 
several lectures were held. Seeing 
and speaking with football team¬ 
mates. Reviving friendships. Hav¬ 
ing interesting conversations with 
Ed Pressman and Allen Young." 

David Tucker: "I was very inspir¬ 
ed by the events of our reunion. The 
efforts of Stan Lupkin to arrange 
our trip to Ground Zero was truly 
memorable. Hearing Bill Camp¬ 
bell, who could be doing anything 
anywhere, but was good enough to 
express his gratitude to the College, 
his teachers and his peers, was a 
treat. Let 7 s all raise our mugs and 


think of the Class of '62." 

Bill Ross: "Everyone was in 
a mellow mood and the mensch 
quotient was high." 

Barry Leeds: "I loved everything 
about our 50th. More important 
than the wonderful events were the 
wonderful people: warm, welcom¬ 
ing and unpretentious 50 years after 
they set out to make their indelible 
marks upon the world and suc¬ 
ceeded admirably." 

David Wallack: "[My wife,] 
Bonnie, and I returned to Colorado, 
and agree the weekend was every¬ 
thing we could have wished for. It 
combined meaningful College-spon¬ 
sored events with classmate-spon¬ 
sored events. I feel I made almost as 


ticket and returned to Jerusalem. 

... I'm sorry to have missed it and 
hope you'll visit me in Jerusalem." 

You can email Joe at romazaid@ 
romazaid.info. 

David Nathan: "My wife and I 
still work, and our signals crossed. 
She booked us on a trip to Italy 
beginning on reunion Friday, but I 
had one glorious day, Thursday, at 
the reunion. A great experience!" 

Frank Grady: "I missed the event 
because I was stupid. I'd made 
reservations to spend the weekend 
in Reykjavik with my wife long 
before I realized this was our 50th, 
and I could not change the date. 
Sorry. I miss y'all. I'll try to be there 
for the 55th." 


Richard Mace '61 played piano in a foursome per¬ 
forming Mozart's Piano Quartet in G-minor, K.478, 
in a concert held at the 92nd St. Y in Manhattan. 


many friendships in four days as I 
did in four years on campus." 

Allen Small: "What a great re¬ 
union! Kudos to the Reunion Com¬ 
mittee for the magnificent feasts, 
etc. Enjoyed the 9/11 Memorial and 
renewal of old friendships. Now I 
can enjoy my retirement and plan to 
return for our next reunion." 

Peter Shrager: "Fifty years ago 
I would not have predicted that so 
many of us would still be profes¬ 
sionally active. Having the lectures 
reflect the Core reinforced the 
uniqueness of our education." 

Bob Umans: "What a blast! 
We're the best! Vive le Qass of '62!" 

Jeff Milstein put his thoughts 
into a poem, 50th Columbia College 
Reunion: 

"Here we are: 

"Eating and drinking, 

"Talking, remembering, and 
embracing, 

"In the very place 
"With the very men 
"And their engaging women, 
"With whom we had studied 
and striven, 

"Laughed and cried, 

"Half a century ago; and 
"Who somehow, each by differ¬ 
ent ways, 

"Had amazingly become 
"Who we are now. 

"Cheers'. To Life'." 

Even the notes from classmates 
who were not present were touch¬ 
ing. 

Joe Romanelli: "I tried my 
darnedest to make it. Flew into 
New York from Israel and readied 
myself for the big event. Then, 
four days before the start, my son 
called from Jerusalem to announce 
the birth of his first child, a son, 
and I had to be there for the ritual 
circumcision. So I changed my 


John Joyce: "Early this year I con¬ 
tacted six classmates, all of whom 
were waiters with me at Johnson 
Hall, to determine if any were going 
to the 'official' reunion. Our discus¬ 
sions led to a planned gathering of 
Ron Meyer, Rich Wright, Bill Da¬ 
vidson, Charlie Lyons, Larry Gas¬ 
ton, myself and our spouses here in 
Washington, D.C., in October. That 
will be our reunion, and I'll send a 
picture or two for Qass Notes." 

Crawford Kilian: "Just too busy! 
Doing a lot of writing, including 
this article on how I experienced 
a stroke in January: thetyee.ca/ 

Life /2012 / 03 / 03 / My-Scan-Health- 
Care." 

You can email Crawford at crof@ 
shaw.ca. 

Armando Favazza: "I had already 
traveled to New York twice in the 
past month and couldn't handle 
more travel for the reunion. My first 
trip was for a National Geographic 
TV shoot on body modification and 
the second was to attend a psychi¬ 
atric conference at the wonderful 
Angel Orensanz Center in the oldest 
synagogue in New York. Otherwise I 
would have attended for sure." 

Several classmates suggested that 
we pool our photographs. If you 
email yours to me at jf@bicyclervt. 
com, I'll put them together. But I 
hope someone more Intemet-sawy 
than I will offer to put them on a 
website where we all can view them. 

Four classmates arranged and 
hosted extraordinary off-campus 
events. On Thursday evening, Burt 
Lehman and his wife, Brenda, 
gave a festive cocktail party at the 
distinguished Harmonie Club on 
East 60th Street, off Fifth Avenue. 

On Friday morning, Peter Yatra¬ 
kis took us on a glorious four-hour 
cruise of New York harbor. In bril¬ 


liant sunshine we motored from 
East 23rd Street on the East River, 
north beneath the Brooklyn, Man¬ 
hattan and Williamsburg Bridges. 
The morning light accentuated the 
crisp lines and soaring profiles of 
Manhattan architecture. We came 
about and glided southward past 
the Statue of Liberty and Ellis 
Island. All the while we talked and 
laughed and contrasted what we 
saw with what we remembered as 
students. As lunch was served we 
passed the Financial District, the 
gleaming One World Trade Center 
and the new residential towers 
of Jersey City and Hoboken. Few 
aboard wanted to disembark when 
our voyage concluded at 2 p.m. 

Later, we reassembled at Third 
Avenue and East 49th Street for 
the evening of a lifetime at New 
York's quintessential steakhouse. 
Smith & Wollensky. Bill Campbell 
hosted us in an enormous private 
dining room; there were magnifi¬ 
cent cocktails, trays of cold lobster 
and shrimp that must have taken 
steroids and then hot, thick steaks 
prepared precisely as we ordered. 
We regaled one another with 
stories, laughed with dear friends 
and hugged enough to compensate 
for our staid male upbringings of 
the 1950s. Writing about it makes 
me yearn for a cold martini, iced 
shrimp and the men with whom I 
share so much good fortune. 

Thanks, Bill! All that was miss¬ 
ing were those of you who could 
not make it. 

On Saturday evening at the gala 
dinner in Low Library, class presi¬ 
dent Paul Alter presented Dean 
James J. Valentini with our Class 
Gift. Thanks to extraordinarily 
generous lead gifts from Jerry 
Speyer and Bill Campbell — past 
and current chairs of the Univer¬ 
sity Board of Trustees, respectively 
— we contributed $1.13 million to 
the Columbia College Fund, the 
highest ever from a 50th reunion 
class. 

Activities concluded Sunday 
morning when Stan Lupkin hosted 
a private tour for us of One World 
Trade Center, now New York's 
tallest building. Since 2007 Stan has 
been the integrity monitor for the 
construction of this skyscraper. He 
and his staff of attorneys, former 
FBI agents, forensic accountants and 
engineers identify and investigate 
fraud, corruption and labor rack¬ 
eteering, all of which have plagued 
the New York construction industry. 
"For me," said Stan, "it 7 s a very 
special assignment, as I performed 
the same function at Ground Zero 
after the 9-11 attack." 

Burt Lehman described the tour 
this way: "We were guided by a 
Port Authority construction official 
who described plans for the entire 
site, especially One World Trade 
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Robert Shlaer ’63 Recreates 
History Through Daguerreotype 

By Justin DeFreitas 



and made a late switch to art 
history, primarily because it was 
the only degree that could be 
completed in two years. Later, 
he pursued a master's in experi¬ 
mental psychology at Columbia 
in part, he says, as a means of 
avoiding the draft, then moved 
on to thesis work in neurophysi¬ 
ology at Rochester before earn¬ 
ing a Ph.D. in neurophysiology 
and sensory psychology from 
Chicago in 1971. 

For a few years Shlaer con¬ 
tinued in academia, working as 
a researcher and lecturer in the 
Department of Neurosurgery at 
Northwestern University Medi¬ 
cal School, but he struggled 
with the desire for a different 
career. It was an "escap¬ 
ist fantasy" that had crys¬ 
tallized during his tenure 
at Columbia, when he 
had seen an exhibit of 
works by Ansel Adams at 
the Museum of Modern 
Art. Adams' imagery in¬ 
voked a longing in Shlaer 
to wander and document 
the western landscape. 

In the mid-1970s, newly 
inspired by a quote from 
Adams in which he de¬ 
clared the daguerreotype 
the benchmark against 
which he measured his 
own creations, Shlaer 
decided to take up the 
moribund medium. 

Shlaer immersed him¬ 
self in the craft, embark¬ 
ing on a project of self- 
education. He ordered 
customized plates from 
a commercial manufac¬ 
turer and hand-built the 
necessary equipment for 
preparing and developing 
them and for handling 
the toxic chemicals the 
process requires, (in 
daguerreotypy, an image 
is captured on a polished 
and chemically treated 


T hough he was born 
and educated on the 
East Coast, Robert 
Shlaer '63, '66 GSAS 
is a westerner at heart. Sure, 
he looks the part, with his thick 
beard, flannel shirt and suspen¬ 
ders, but it runs deeper than 
that. Shlaer is a westerner in 
that older, more romantic sense 
of the word: He's an individual¬ 
ist, determined to carve out his 
own path wherever it may lead. 

And sometimes it leads to 
someone else's path. For nearly 
two decades, Shlaer has been 
exploring America's western 
landscape with a camera in tow, 
retracing the steps of the great 
explorers of centuries past. He 


has sought both to recreate and 
expand on the work of the pio¬ 
neering artists and daguerreotype 
photographers who documented 
these 19th-century expeditions, 
capturing the same vistas that 
were once framed in the view¬ 
finders of his predecessors. 

Shlaer considers daguerreo¬ 
type — the silvery images that 
reigned from 1839-60 as the 
first commercially viable form of 
photography — to be "the most 
beautiful of all forms of photog¬ 
raphy." But it's hardly the most 
reliable. "My first and greatest 
love remains the landscape," he 
says, "so with a process as given 
to failure as daguerreotypy, it 
is comforting to know that the 


subject will be there tomorrow 
for another try." 

Shlaer was born in Manhat¬ 
tan and raised in New Mexico, 
where his father, Simon Shlaer 
'24, '37 GSAS, was an engineer 
at Los Alamos National Labora¬ 
tory. By Shlaer's own admission, 
his academic career was an 
exercise in expedience. Though 
his family put a premium on 
education, Shlaer applied to the 
College more because it made 
its admissions decisions earlier 
than other schools. "I figured 
that if l got accepted, l wouldn't 
have to put any effort into ap¬ 
plying elsewhere," he says. 

He started out studying phys¬ 
ics but became disenchanted 


Self-portrait in Cathedral Valley, Capitol Reef National Park, Utah, May 1998. 
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preparing a museum exhibition 
that traveled the country for 
five years. "It was the culmina¬ 
tion of my career," Shlaer says. 

But he's not finished. His 
current project has him photo¬ 
graphing another western trek, 
that of topographic sketch artist 
Richard Kern, who created the 
first visual documentation of 
the Rocky Mountains as part of 
the Gunnison Expedition, which 
also took place in 1853. Shlaer 
is using conventional photog¬ 
raphy this time, and the result 
will be another book, this one 
due in 2013. "When asked my 
occupation, I now call myself 
a 'visual historian of western 
exploration,"' Shlaer says. "And 
if pressed further l add, 'special¬ 
izing in the year 1853.'" 

To see more photographs by 
Shlaer, go to Web Extras at 
college. Columbia, edu/cct. 


Justin DeFreitas is a Bay Area 
writer, editor and cartoonist. 


his magnum opus: the 
recreation of the lost da¬ 
guerreotypes of Solomon Nunes 
Carvalho, the young photogra¬ 
pher hired by famed explorer 
John C. Fremont to document 
his final expedition, in 1853, in 
search of a viable central route 
for a transcontinental railroad. 

Though Carvalho's plates 
were lost in a warehouse fire in 
1881, many of his images had 
been copied by engravers for 
use as illustrations in a book 
Fremont was planning. Shlaer 
was intrigued by the idea of 
recreating them in their original 
form, a project that combined 
all of his talents and passions: 
the delicate daguerreotyping 
process called upon his sci¬ 
entific and technical skills, the 
photography itself summoned 
the artist in him and the exact¬ 
ing research not only made use 
of his art history background 
but also provided an outlet for 
his admittedly obsessive nature. 

Shlaer outfitted his minivan 
as a mobile laboratory and 


began retracing Fremont's 
route, tracking down every site 
that Carvalho photographed. 

"I was able to find all of the 
scenes in the engravings and 
redaguerreotype them," Shlaer 
says. "I filled in the rest of 
the expedition from surviving 
written descriptions, from my 
knowledge of the route and 
from my imagination, which I 
attempted to synchronize with 
that of Fremont and Carvalho." 

"Bob's a remarkable person," 
says John Morton, a retired 
chemistry professor from West¬ 
ern New Mexico University and 
longtime friend of Shlaer. Mor¬ 
ton is himself a photographer, 
his interest having begun with 
his study of old photographic 
processes. But Morton has 
never attempted daguerreotypy. 
"Too rich for my blood," he says. 
"It's very expensive and very 
difficult." 

Morton testifies to Shlaer's 
perfectionism. "If a daguerreo¬ 
type turns out poorly he'll wipe 


it off the plate," Morton says. 
"I've seen him wipe away im¬ 
ages l would have been proud to 
have caught." 

Shlaer explains himself differ¬ 
ently. "I lack self-discipline," he 
says, arguing that the single- 
minded focus with which he 
pursues his passions is more 
vice than virtue. "It's just another 
form of excess." 

Shlaer's "excess" resulted 
in a book, Sights Once Seen: 
Daguerreotyping Fremont's Last 
Expedition Through the Rockies, 
which recreates Carvalho's lost 
imagery and provides a lucid 
and thoroughly researched ac¬ 
count of Fremont's expedition, 
correcting the historical record 
of a journey that had generated 
much myth and misinformation 
during the preceding century 
and a half. Shlaer spent four 
years researching the expedi¬ 
tion in archives across the 
country and photographing the 
images out west. He spent an¬ 
other year writing the book and 


layer of silver atop a 
copper plate and must be 
developed in short order 
by exposing the plate to 
mercury vapors.) After 
six months of refining his 
technique, Shlaer left his 
academic life behind and 
returned to New Mexico, 
determined to make his 
living as a daguerreotyp- 
ist. He quickly realized, 
however, that he didn't 
have the money or the 
facilities to get his new 
career off the ground. 
What followed was an 
extended period of peri¬ 
patetic employment that 
included tutoring at St. 
John's College in Santa Fe 
as well as an eight-year 
stint crafting and selling 
custom woodwind instru¬ 
ments. 

By the mid-1980s Shlaer 
finally felt that he had ev¬ 
erything he needed to make 
a go of it. He promoted 
himself as "The World's 
Only Full-Time Professional 
Daguerreotypist" and sold 
his work in local galleries 
before beginning the proj¬ 
ect that would become 


Wetterhorn Peak, Colo., from the Forks of the Cimarron River, July 1996. 

PHOTOS: ROBERT SHLAER '63, '66 GSAS 
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Center. Wearing hard hats, we were 
hoisted to the 39th floor, where 
we gazed over a panorama of the 
scene and its surroundings. We 
then toured the 9/11 Memorial, in 
particular the two impressive pools 
of moving water, which are sur¬ 
rounded by the names of all who 
perished in the disaster." 

The Reunion Committee, con¬ 
sisting of George Abodeely, Paul 
Alter, Lester Hoffman, Richard 
Kobrin, Burt Lehman, Stan Lup- 
kin, Ed Pressman, Leo Swergold, 
Peter Yatrakis and myself, clearly 
outdid itself. 


REUNION WEEKEND 
MAY 30-JUNE 2, 2013 

ALUMNI OFFICE CONTACTS. 

ALUMNI AFFAIRS Fatima Yudeh 
fy2l65@columbia.edu 
212-851-7834 

DEVELOPMENT Valentina Salkow 
vs244i@columbia.edu 
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Our 50th reunion is only nine 
months away! If you haven't 
already marked your calendar for 
Wednesday, May 29-Sunday, June 
2,2013, do it now. This is the big 
one and none of us should miss it. 
Columbia and the Reunion Com¬ 
mittee are planning a memorable 
weekend. If you want to join the 
committee or have suggestions for 
our program, please contact me 
or the appropriate staff member, 
noted at the top of the column. 

On Class Day, May 15, Henry 
Black, Doron Gopstein, Harvey 
Cantor and Lee Lowenfish joined 
me for the annual Alumni Parade of 
Classes and helped carry the Class 
of 1963 banner (Don Margolis, who 
has joined me in past years, had to 
cancel at the last minute). Harvey's 
youngest daughter, Elizabeth '12, 
graduated that day. Congratula¬ 
tions to both! This event is great fun, 
a wonderful opportunity to join 
graduates and their families at one 
of the most joyful days of their lives. 
Join us next year. 

Larry Neuman and Herb Soroca 
joined me at the annual crew reunion 
and lunch at Gould/Remmer Boat¬ 
house for oarsmen from the '50s and 
'60s. It was great to see so many guys 
from the early '60s. Next year, let's 
get all the rowers from '63 to come 
out on the Friday of reunion. I'll be 
calling each of you! 

I'm sad to report that Yoshi 
Fujisawa has died. His daughter, 
Natsuko, writes, "I regret to inform 
you that my father, Yoshiharu 
(Yoshi) Fujisawa, passed away on 
March 15,2012, due to pancreatic 


cancer. He retired in June 2011 
from the CEO/chairman position 
of Intemix, which he founded in 
1970." 

I also learned that William F. 
Finley Jr. died in NYC on April 
14,2012. Bill met Brian De Palma 
'62 at Columbia and was in the 
core group that joined him to bring 
coeducation to Sarah Lawrence. 

He was an actor in many of Brian's 
films, most memorably as the star 
of Phantom of the Paradise (1974). 

Ken Ostberg writes, "My wife, 
Andi, and I have been happily and 
busily retired for seven years and 
pass most of the year in Winston- 
Salem, N.C. We recently celebrated 
our 30th anniversary, share good 
health, remain active and involved 
in the community and, when we're 
not in Winston, are someplace else 
on the globe. I recently returned 
from five weeks in Japan, South 
Korea and China. We head to the 
shores (east and west) of Lake 
Michigan in late July, followed 
by a couple of weeks in Toronto, 
the queen city of North America. 
We're also planning for a fall trip to 
Scandinavia. Our older daughter, 
Kristen, is a special education 
teacher working with severe and 
multiply-handicapped children, 
and Adrienne, our younger, com¬ 
pletes her M.F.A. in documentary 
film at UNC Greensboro in May. 
While both are in serious relation¬ 
ships, neither is married and there 
are, as yet, no grandchildren. Andi 
hopes that situation changes soon 
because she desperately wants to 
be a grandmother. Life is good!" 

Marty Greenfield writes, "I am 
married with three children and 
four grandchildren. My eldest 
daughter is a College alumna, 
Elizabeth '91.1 am an endocrinolo¬ 
gist in a large group practice in Lake 
Success, N.Y. I am on the govern¬ 
ing council of The Medical Society 
of The State of New York, having 
previously been president of the 
Nassau County Medical Society. I 
also am on the Board of Directors of 
the Lower New York Chapter of the 
American Association of Clinical 
Endocrinologists. In my spare time, 

I serve on several committees of the 
North Shore-LIJ Health System." 

Barry Reiss reports that David 
Rubinson now lives in France. 

David, let us know more about 
your life's adventures! 

Henry Black has written Hyper¬ 
tension, A Companion to Braunwald's 
Heart Disease, which was recently 
published. 

Roland Droitsch writes, "I live in 
Washington, D.C., a stone's throw 
from the Capitol. Am having a fam¬ 
ily get-together and it will be a joy 
for me. Am retired after spending 
years in the federal government as 
the deputy assistant secretary for 
policy at the U.S. Department of 


Labor. Think about Columbia and 
the good times there. I have not 
heard from Michael Silbert and 
would like to get a brief notice, if 
possible." 

Michael, write Roland (and me). 

Paul Reale will have a CD re¬ 
leased of his complete violin works, 
performed by Jessica Mathaes, on 
the Centaur label this fall. 

If you live in the Bay Area, you 
should get on Mike Nolan's email 
list. I enjoy it even from the East 
Coast. Mike always has some¬ 
thing interesting going, a musical 
evening, a party at a local venue or 
even genealogical research. 

You can reach Mike at mikey 
davy@gmail.com. 

Mike Lubell writes, "Laura 
Appelman and I were married last 
December in a small ceremony 
conducted by Joette Katz, commis¬ 
sioner of the Connecticut Depart¬ 
ment of Children and Families and 
a former Connecticut Supreme 
Court justice. Laura, who hails 
from Chicago, is an artist, currently 
working in polymer clay. Her new 
focus is on unique handcrafted 
jewelry, which garnered attention 
at spring craft shows in New York 
and Chicago (lauraappelman.com). 

"My daughter, Karina '02, does 
antitrust work for Shearman and 
Sterling. She lives in Washington, 
D.C., and is celebrating her fifth 
anniversary with her husband, 
Romain, who works at KPMG in 
Tyson's Comer, Va. 

"I commute weekly (or more) be¬ 
tween New York and Washington, 
carrying out my physics teaching 
duties at CCNY and public affairs 
work for the American Physical 
Society (APS) from a suite in the 
National Press Building. Amtrak 
and Delta love me. 

"I've pioneered an interactive 
mode of teaching to keep 300 stu¬ 
dents engaged in intro astronomy. 
Using a wireless, hand-held mic, I 
roam the lecture hall playing Jerry 
Springer, but without the pathos, 
engaging the students with Q&A 
throughout. The students love it 
and their grades demonstrate its 
success. I also teach a seminar on 
science, science policy and politics 
to students in CUNY's Macaulay 
Honors College. 

"In Washington, I run a success¬ 
ful public affairs group for APS, 
which now counts seven members, 
who focus on science lobbying, 
policy and media. In addition I 
have become a board member of 
the Task Force on American In¬ 
novation and a consultant to Our 
Energy Policy Foundation. 

"Most recently, I have begun 
another gig as an opinion writer 
for Roll Call, one of the three Capi¬ 
tol Hill newspapers (circulation 
20,000). I write the 'Inside the Belt- 
way' column for APS News, which 


reaches 50,000 readers worldwide. 

"So my life continues to be busy 
and enjoyable, so much so that I 
don't even think about retirement." 

Bill Burley writes, "Separated 
my left shoulder in a bike crash in 
Hungary. Nevertheless, I am train¬ 
ing on the bike and was planning 
to race up Mt. Washington on July 
7. Fortunately I'm racing against 
others in our age group, so if some 
20- and 30-somethings beat me, so 
be it. I'll send a photo from the top 
when (not if) I get there." 

Bob Heller writes, "My son, 
David, was honored by Prep for 
Prep at its annual dinner for his 
contributions to the work of that 
organization, which is an educa¬ 
tional leadership development pro¬ 
gram that prepares selected inner- 
city kids of color, places them at 
independent schools and provides 
them with ongoing support and 
life-changing opportunities. Fol¬ 
lowing secondary school, the vast 
majority pursue their educations at 
Ivy League and other highly com¬ 
petitive colleges. Since the program 
began. 111 Prep for Prep students 
have graduated from Columbia 
and 26 are enrolled; 156 have gone 
to Harvard, David's alma mater. 

"My daughter, Pamela Heller, 
a Brown alumna, is president of 
Project Morry, another success¬ 
ful program for inner-city kids. A 
year-round youth development 
organization, it offers each child a 
multi-year commitment anchored 
by a residential summer camp 
experience each year. The children, 
for whom these experiences would 
not otherwise be available, benefit 
from a network of support and gain 
increased social skills, enhanced 
self-esteem, positive core values 
and a greater sense of personal 
responsibility. Many of them go on 
to college as well. Pam has been on 
the board for several years, as has 
David. 

"My wife, Amy, and I (we cele¬ 
brated our 47th anniversary in July) 
are proud of both David and Pam. 
Yes, there is that one blemish; I 
could not persuade either to go to 
Columbia, but we'll see about the 
grandchildren, the oldest of whom 
is only 9. Not too early to start lob¬ 
bying." 

David Orme-Johnson writes, "As 
it turns out, this is an active time in 
my career. I got a review paper ac¬ 
cepted on the effects of transcenden¬ 
tal meditation on coronary heart dis¬ 
ease (blood pressure, cardiovascular 
reactivity to stressors, congestive 
heart disease, angina, atherosclerosis 
and left ventricular hypertrophy). I 
also recently completed a year learn¬ 
ing about meta-analysis and recently 
submitted my first one on the effects 
of TM on perceptual-motor behavior 
under time pressure (rapid fire pistol 
shooting, driving speed, 50-meter 
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dash, etc.). 

"My wife, Rhoda, and I recently 
went to her 50th Vassar reunion; 
it was so fun and inspiring being 
around all those intelligent and 
lively people that I definitely want 
to come to our 50th next year. We 
are now on an extension of that 
trip through Vermont, Quebec and 
New Hampshire, sightseeing and 
visiting friends and family; I'm also 
doing watercolors of the beautiful 
landscapes. We gave some lectures 
on TM in Quebec — Rhoda on her 
book of Maharishi on language 
and literature, which she deliv¬ 
ered in French, and me on the TM 
research, delivered in jargon. Hope 
everyone comes to our reunion." 

Frank Sypher is the author of 
Strangers and Pilgrims: ACenten- 
nial History of The Laymen's Club of 
the Cathedral Church of Saint John 
the Divine. The Laymen's Club, 
founded in 1908, has sponsored 
numerous projects in the construc¬ 
tion of the cathedral, especially the 
Pilgrims' Pavement, dedicated in 
1934. Since then the club has sup¬ 
ported many other additions to the 
cathedral, especially of sculpture 
and other structural features. The 
club played a prominent role in 
observances at the reopening of the 
cathedral in 2008 after a program 
of renovation. Other volumes of 
church history by Frank include St. 
James' Church in the City of New York 
1810-2010 and St. Agnes Chapel of 
the Parish of Trinity Church in the 
City of New York 1892-1943. 

Harley Frankel reports that his 
nonprofit College Match had its 
best year ever in getting low- 
income students into the nation's 
great colleges. For details, visit 
collegematchla.org. 

Jerry D. Glickson, professor of 
radiology and director of molecu¬ 
lar imaging at the University of 
Pennsylvania School of Medicine, 
was awarded the Gold Medal from 
the International Society of Mag¬ 
netic Resonance in Medicine for 
introduction of nuclear magnetic 
resonance spectroscopy to the 
study and management of cancer. 
The award was made in Montreal, 
Canada, on May 9,2011, and was 
shared with John R. Griffiths of 
Cambridge. 

Steve Barcan is celebrating his 
70th birthday by taking his whole 
family (12 people) on a cruise to 
Bermuda, where he and his wife, 
Bettye '65 Barnard, honeymooned 
in 1965. He met her 50 years ago at 
Columbia when she was a Barnard 
freshman. 

Gershon Levinson writes, "I am 
president of Northern Califor¬ 
nia Anesthesia Physicians. My 
youngest son, Jonathan '12 SIPA, 
did five years as an Army infantry 
officer and then went to SIPA for a 
master's. My oldest son, Charles, is 


Jerusalem bureau chief for The Wall 
Street Journal." Gershon added, "I 
definitely plan to attend reunion." 

Ken Master is a retired physi¬ 
cian splitting his year between 
Boynton Beach, Fla., and NYC. He 
plays golf regularly with David 
Saxe, who still is a justice in the 
Appellate Division, First Judicial 
Department of New York. Both 
came to our class lunch in June 
along with seven of our regulars. 


programs in trial advocacy. Ac¬ 
cording to Larry, he has the greatest 
appearance of success in our class, 
with the least amount of work! 

Beril Lapson has been traveling 
to China and Mexico on business. 
He and his wife, Ellen '69 Barnard, 
have become grandparents. 

Jeff Newman, a horse racing 
fan, attended this year's running 
of the Belmont Stakes. Jeff saw 
Secretariat win the Triple Crown 


Andy Russakoff '64 has been named one of Amer¬ 
ica's best professors in The Princeton Review book 
The Best 300 Professors. 


The Class of '63 lunches at the 
Columbia University Club of New 
York are a great place to reconnect. 
If you're in NYC, try to make one 
of the next few; they're scheduled 
for September 13, October 11 and 
November 8 (always the second 
Thursday). Check out cc63ers.com 
for details. 

In the meantime, make plans for 
attending our 50th reunion! And, 
as always, let us know what you 
are up to, how you're doing and 
what's next. 


Norman Olch 

233 Broadway 
New York, NY 10279 
norman@nolch.com 

As I write this note in June, we 
have just had our final informal 
monthly class lunch before the 
summer break. In May and June, 
the following classmates attended: 
Joel Abramson, Steve Case, Marty 
Isserlis, Howard Jacobson, Gil 
Kahn, Fred Kantor, Larry Kessler, 
Beril Lapson, Jeff Newman, Nick 
Rudd and Allen Tobias. Bernard 
Catalinotto, visiting New York from 
Mill Valley, Calif., joined us, too. 

He is a cartographer (mymapbook. 
com) and it was fascinating to hear 
and see the latest developments and 
techniques in mapmaking. 

Steve Case, who retired as a 
University trustee in 2011 after 14 
years, has co-authored Treacherous 
Beauty: Peggy Shippen, the Woman 
Behind Benedict Arnold's Plot to Betray 
America [see Bookshelf]. 

Gil Kahn has a blog, Kahnten- 
tions, at njjewishnews.com/kahn 
tentions. 

Larry Kessler had aortic valve 
replacement surgery and now has a 
cow's valve in his heart. Larry is the 
Richard J. Cardali Distinguished Pro¬ 
fessor of Trial Advocacy at Hofstra 
Law. He has been accompanying his 
wife, Barbara Barron, to far-off places 
such as Moscow, Tbilisi, Georgia and 
Paris, where Barbara has been giving 


in 1973! He is president and execu¬ 
tive director of the National Child 
Labor Committee. 

Allen Tobias sang the praises 
of the "extraordinary lectures" at 
Dean's Day, held on June 2. 

Marty Isserlis skipped the class 
lunch and went to New Haven to 
visit Mike Kerbel, director of the 
Yale Film Study Center. 

Marty Weinstein traveled to the 
Dordogne in France with his wife, 
Ruth, to celebrate his 70th birthday. 

Andy Russakoff has been named 
one of America's best professors in 
The Princeton Review book. The Best 
300 Professors, which is based on stu¬ 
dent comments on ratemyprofessor. 
com; Andy teaches computer science 
at St. John's University. 

Congratulations, Andy. 

We resume our monthly lunches 
in September (always the second 
Thursday) at the Columbia Univer¬ 
sity Club in Manhattan. Join us. 

I am saddened to report the 
death of Daniel Nussbaum. I 
remember that Dan was a math 
major and a varsity swimmer. He 
earned a Ph.D. in mathematics 
and was in the worlds of academia 
and national security, at one time 
serving as senior adviser to the sec¬ 
retary of the Navy. I had not seen 
Dan for several years. Please write 
to share your memories of him. 

Requiescat in pacem. 


Leonard B. Pack 

924 West End Ave. 

New York, NY 10025 
packlb@aol.com 

The Hon. Barry Kamins was ap¬ 
pointed administrative judge of the 
Criminal Courts of New York City 
in January. He comments, "I don't 
expect to see any of our classmates 
coming through, except as attor¬ 
neys. Please tell them to stop by and 
say hello." 

As an attorney licensed to prac¬ 
tice law in the state of New York, 

I update my legal knowledge by 




taking continuing legal education 
courses. I was delighted recently to 
find an online lecture by Barry, "Re¬ 
cent Developments in New York 
Search and Seizure Law." I found 
his coverage of this subject to be 
magisterial in its completeness and 
in his effortless cross-referencing of 
different strands of this important 
body of law. I wrote Barry a compli¬ 
ment, to which he replied, "Thanks 
so much. You made my Sunday!" 

You can reach Barry at bkamins 
@courts.state.ny.us 

Eric Marcus has been reappoint¬ 
ed to a second, five-year term as di¬ 
rector of the Columbia University 
Center for Psychoanalytic Training 
and Research. Eric is a professor 
of clinical psychiatry at P&S. He 
writes, "I look back on my Core 
Curriculum experience with great 
reverence and still have my class 
notes. The Core helped me write 
one of my psychoanalytic books 
where I cited Plato and Kant!" 

You can reach Eric at erm4@ 
columbia.edu. 

Ed Merlis writes, "Leonard 
asked me to submit something for 
Notes on the same day that Presi¬ 
dent Barack Obama '83 delivered 
this year's Barnard Commencement 
address. Since that reminded me of 
the last Barnard Commencement I 
attended — that of my wife, Carole 
Franklyn Merlis '67 Barnard, 45 
years ago — I figured I should help 
him out. So here's a recap of my life 
since graduation: 

"We have two very talented 
daughters, although neither even 
considered Columbia. The elder, 
Pamela Conover, is a v.p. and senior 
legal counsel at T. Rowe Price in 
Baltimore, and mother of grandsons 
No. 1, Hap Conover (13) and No. 3, 
Teddy Conover (10). The younger, 
Jennifer Houston, is a teacher at 
the Bullis School in Potomac, Md., 
and mother of grandsons No. 

2, Will Houston (12) and No. 4, 

Ben Houston (9). We are indeed 
fortunate to have all of our children 
and grandchildren within one hour 
of our home in McLean, Va., and to 
have wonderful sons-in-law. 

"Going back in time to 1965: 


What's Your Story? 

Letting classmates know 
what's going on in your 
life is easier than ever. 
Send in your Class Notes! 

ONLINE by clicking 
college.columbia.edu/cct/ 
submit_class_note. 
EMAIL to the address at 
the top of your column. 
MAIL to the address at the 
top of your column. 
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With my local draft board breath¬ 
ing down my neck I joined the U.S. 
Public Health Service, was trained 
in epidemiology and assigned 
to the New York City Health 
Department as a venereal disease 
investigator (no kidding) working 
in the Bedford-Stuyvesant section 
of Brooklyn. While interesting, that 
assignment was not the career I 
envisioned, and so less than a year 
later I transferred to the Surgeon 
General's office in Washington, 
where I began my lifelong career in 
public policy. 

"Three months after arriving 
in Washington, I was sent up to 
the Senate Commerce Committee 
to help with a set of hearings the 
committee was planning on re¬ 
search since the passage of the 1965 
cigarette labeling act. During the 
next three years, I worked with the 
committee in developing the act 
that banned cigarette advertising, 
produced several anti-smoking 
commercials for the Public Health 
Service, dealt with broadcast 
network standards and practices, 
wrote speeches, publicized new 
research and did battle with the 
Tobacco Institute. 

"Following the 1970 election, 

I was hired by the Senate Com¬ 
merce Committee, where I initially 
staffed the consumer subcommit¬ 
tee through which much of the 
landmark consumer legislation 
of the 1970s passed. Contrary to 
today's Congress, even with a 
Republican in the White House 
and a Democratic Congress, the 
presence of old bulls who had been 
elected during the Depression, 
WWII or the Korean War created an 
environment where partisan rancor 
was minimized in favor of a collec¬ 
tive, conscientious effort to solve 
problems. 

"In 19771 became staff director 
of what was then the Senate Com¬ 
mittee on Commerce, Science and 
Transportation and, a year later, 
chief of staff of the Senate Appro¬ 
priations Committee, when the 
Appropriations Committee Chair¬ 
man died and the seniority system 
worked its will, resulting in my 
boss. Sen. Warren Magnuson (D- 
Wash.), becoming chairman of the 
Appropriations Committee. Before 
I left the Hill, I assisted Sen. Ted 
Kennedy (D-Mass.) in reorganizing 
the Judiciary Committee when he 
became chairman in 1979. 

"With a decade of senate staff 
experience behind me and the 
Senate turning over to a Republican 
majority, I did what any self- 
respecting Hill staffer does: I went 
downtown to K Street. At different 
times during the next 30-plus years 
I have run government affairs and 
communications for four major trade 
associations in the grocery products, 
cable television, airlines and telecom 


industries, and worked as a public 
policy or public relations consultant 
to a number of companies and trade 
associations, which I still do. 

"There was also a two-year 
respite from Washington when we 
moved to the Chicago area in the 
late '80s; I ran a division of Telac- 
tion, a wholly owned J.C. Penney 
development company that built a 
pre-Internet interactive cable pro¬ 
gramming network. Unfortunately, 
we folded after spending more than 
$100 million. 

"I have worked on a wide ar¬ 
ray of issues with legislators and 
public figures whose contributions 
stretch from WWI to the present 
day. I have worked with people 
who developed the strategy to pass 
the Civil Rights and Voting Rights 
Acts, with people who serve on the 
Supreme Court and with people 
who played cards with President 
Roosevelt during the depths of 
WWII. I have been more than an 
eyewitness to history, and I con¬ 
sider myself to be very fortunate. 


"There are also a number of 
alumni with whom I had some 
great working experiences. Among 
them are Richard Merrill '59, former 
chief counsel of the FDA (and broth¬ 
er of Stephen Merrill, with whom I 
also worked); David Heymsfeld '59, 
former staff director of the House 
Committee on Transportation 
and Infrastructure; Hon. Nicholas 
Garaufis '69, former chief counsel 
of the FAA (before being confirmed 
as a U.S. District Court Judge for 
the Eastern District of New York); 
David Cavicke '84, former chief of 
staff. House Committee on Energy 
and Commerce; and Margaret Kim 
'91, who was a colleague at the Air 
Transport Association." 

You can reach Ed at edmerlis@ 
edmerlis.com. 

Chris Morren reports, "I am 
an internist, now semi-retired, 
with a lot of the daily stress gone. 

I trained in the Bronx and would 
see Noah Robbins at Montefiore 
Medical Center. A1 Steere taught 
me lots about Lyme Disease. I stay 
in touch with Joe Beckman, Bill 
Wertheim and Fred Colligno. Pete 
Manley worked at my hospital 
in administration (Lawrence and 
Memorial Hospital, New London, 
Conn.) for a few years but has left. 

I plan to see LeRoy Euvrard in 
France in November. Sadly, my 
brother George '60 died in Septem¬ 
ber 2011. This has left a big hole in 
our family. My wife, Edie '74 Nurs¬ 


ing, is an advance practice R.N. 
working in Connecticut; daughter 
Cindy (26) is married, lives in 
Exeter, R.I., and is working on her 
R.N.; and son James (28) lives in 
Brooklyn and is an arborist for the 
NYC Department of Parks and 
Recreation, working on projects in 
Manhattan." 

You can reach Chris at morren 
christopher@gmail.com. 

James Murdaugh writes: "I'm 
still happy with the practice of law 
in Houston. And it's still fun — the 
most important thing. A couple of 
anniversaries: my partner, Gary 
Smith, and I celebrated our 16th 
anniversary this summer, and Gary 
celebrated his 30th anniversary at 
the Shepherd School of Music at 
Rice, where he is associate dean. As 
I write [in early June], we're about 
to leave for Nantucket, driving up 
with Golden Retrievers Bob and 
Leo. We were recently at brunch 
with Ben Cohen and his wife, 
Helen, and they are both as super 
as ever. Regrettably I missed Steve 


Weinstein '66 when he came to 
town in June for a medical lecture, 
but I visited with Dave Blanchard 
'67 when he was in town for a 
wedding in May. 

"In addition to the law practice, 

I stay busy at my church, Christ 
Church Cathedral (Episcopal), 
where I recently completed a term 
as Senior Warden of the Vestry and 
am on the search committee for a 
new dean. Finally, our artistically 
inclined classmates may want to 
know about the new James Turrell 
Skyspace adjacent to the Shepherd 
School on the Rice campus. Gary 
and I were lucky enough to go 
to the dedication and dinner. It's 
pretty amazing; Google will tell 
you all about it!" 

You can reach Jim at jmurdaugh 
@smi thmur.com. 

Richard Newman '68L submit¬ 
ted the following: "After graduat¬ 
ing from the Law School, I took 
a job with a law firm in Chicago. 
With 1968 being the height of the 
Vietnam War and my being both 
too physically fit to be classified 4F 
and too young to avoid the draft 
by entering the Peace Corps (I 
would have been several months 
shy of the magic age of 26 when 
my stint was up), I managed to get 
into an Army Reserve unit and was 
able to avoid being drafted. 

"I met my wife. Dr. Lilian Spigel- 
man, on a blind date in September 
1973 and we've been married 38 


years. We have one son, Jonathan, 
who is in his last year as a cardiol¬ 
ogy fellow at NewYork-Presbyteri- 
an Hospital/Columbia University 
Medical Center. 

"I lived in the Chicago area for 
44 years (36 in the same house in 
Oak Park, Ill., home of Frank Lloyd 
Wright and Ernest Hemingway). I 
changed law firm jobs and areas of 
specialty three times before spend¬ 
ing 17 years in the law department 
of Continental Illinois National 
Bank, where I rose to assistant 
general counsel before the bank 
failed (the largest bank failure in 
American history at the time) and 
was taken over by Bank of Amer¬ 
ica. In 1991 the bank fired all its 
in-house lawyers with two weeks' 
notice. I was one of the fortunate 
ones; I accepted an offer to join the 
Chicago office of Mayer Brown & 
Platt (n/k/a Mayer Brown) as a 
partner in its finance practice. I left 
Mayer Brown in 1995 to become 
e.v.p. and general counsel of a 
small, privately owned Chicago 
bank. Amalgamated Bank and 
Trust Company of Chicago. Left 
that position after a year and spent 
the next five as a partner in Neal, 
Gerber & Eisenberg; returned to 
Mayer Brown in 2000; and retired 
from Mayer Brown in 2010. 

"In March 2011, my wife and I 
became grandparents when our 
grandson, Cassius, was bom. To 
be closer (but not too close) to our 
new extended family, we moved 
from Oak Park to Doylestown, Pa. 

"In September 2011, a former col¬ 
league from Mayer Brown's New 
York office, who had moved to 
the New York office of DLA Piper, 
persuaded me to come out of retire¬ 
ment and accept a role as part-time 
special counsel. I now commute to 
the law firm's office on Avenue of 
the Americas twice a week. I'm very 
much enjoying retirement." 

Richard can be reached at rmn5@ 
columbia.edu. I find it interesting 
that his definition of "retirement" 
includes working two days a week 
and commuting from Doylestown to 
NYC. I guess that other classmates 
approaching retirement, or living it, 
may also have great stories to tell, 
and I invite you to share them. 

James Niss also chipped in: "I 
retired as a lawyer two years ago, 
after working six years as Judge 
Jed S. Rakoff's special master in the 
Ephedra multidistrict litigation. I 
still live in the Riverside Drive apart¬ 
ment I rented in 1965 when I started 
graduate school in French literature 
at Columbia. I teach English to im¬ 
migrants two hours a day as a vol¬ 
unteer at a public school for adults 
in Harlem, a half-hour walk through 
Momingside Park, which nowadays 
is safe, clean and pleasant with its 
waterfall and pond inhabited by 
turtles and waterbirds." 


Eric Marcus '65 has been reappointed to a second, 
five-year term as director of Columbia's Center for 
Psychoanalytic Training and Research. 
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You can reach Jim at james.niss@ 
verizon.net. 

Finally, the sad news that David 
Wallace died on March 2,2012. A 
full obituary will appear in a future 
issue. 


Columbia College Today 
Columbia Alumni Center 
622 W. 113th St., MC 4530 
New York, NY 10025 
cct@columbia.edu 

[Editor's note: This column marks 
Stuart Berkman's last in his 23 years 
of service as a class correspondent. 
CCT thanks him for his dedication 
and now seeks a new correspondent 
for the class. If you are interested 
in writing this quarterly column of 
classmate news and views, please 
contact Alexis Tonti '11 Arts, manag¬ 
ing editor: alt2129@columbia.edu 
or 212-851-7485. In the meantime, 
please send updates to CCT at the 
postal or email address at the top of 
the column, or via CCT s easy-to-use 
webform: college.columbia.edu/ 
cct/submit_class_note.] 

Rich Forzani sent the following 
update earlier this year: "I aban¬ 
doned my retirement last year to 
become a consultant for Intel, and 
then to assume a sales/marketing 
role for a human capital manage¬ 
ment software firm. My wife, Kathy, 
is overjoyed to have me out of the 
house again. However, my advice 
to all of you contemplating retire¬ 
ment is this: If s pretty enjoyable. 
Never underestimate the pleasure 
of having nothing to do. 

"My youngest son, Richard, 
graduated magna cum laude from 
Rutgers in May (also Phi Beta 
Kappa) and is attending the Uni¬ 
versity of Richmond School of Law 
this fall as one of 11 incoming John 
Marshall Scholars, the law school's 
highest merit award. His academic 
accomplishments are surely hered¬ 
itary, although possibly not from 
my DNA. I don't know if the world 
needs another lawyer, but if it does, 
let it be him. Kathy and I are also 
first-time grandparents, so we had 
a busy and enjoyable spring and 
summer. 

"We recently enjoyed a dinner 
with Celeste and Tom Chorba, and 
had the pleasure there of seeing 
John Wellington '57 and his wife, 
as well as Kathy Donelli. Kathy, as 
you may know, recently lost her 
husband, Dick '59, '63 Dental, who 
was one of our freshman football 
coaches and a good friend to many 
'66ers. I lunched recently with Rich 
Beggs, who is wrapping up his stint 
as CEO of Daiwa Securities after a 
long and successful career. Most en- 
joyably for me. Rich picked up the 
tab. We also have spent time with 
Barbara and Harvey Kurzweil, 



both at their home in Nantucket 
and here in New Jersey. Harvey was 
kind enough to counsel Richard on 
his choice of law as a career. 

"We live in North Jersey, visit our 
grandson in Los Angeles whenever 
possible and are anticipating a 
move to the Jersey Shore in a couple 
of years. May this note find all of 
you well and productively dissipa¬ 
tive." 

You can contact Rich at rforzanil 
@optonline.net. 

Here is what we heard from 
Rudy von Bemuth a few months 
ago: "I have been working for 
Save the Children for more than 20 
years, following a 20-year career 
with CARE. At this moment, I have 
been given a bit of an Indian sum¬ 
mer in my professional life. Since 
April 2011,1 have been in charge 
of a big merger process among 
all 29 Save the Children members 
worldwide, leading the process by 
which all Save the Children Mem¬ 
ber programs in 60 countries and 
seven regions are transitioning to 
one unified management structure 
within Save the Children Interna¬ 
tional, with an aggregate value of 
about $1.3 billion. In this role I co¬ 
ordinate all aspects of the transition 
process, and I manage the Save the 
Children International program 
operations that result from it. My 
wife, Betty, and I have moved to 
London and live in a lovely flat 
five minutes from Victoria Station 
and 10 minutes from Westminster 
Abbey. Most mornings, I walk to 
work from the flat. The walk goes 
directly by Buckingham Palace, 
then along The Mall to Trafalgar 
Square, where my office is adjacent 
to the National Gallery." 

Rudy's email is rudy.vonbemuth 
@savethechildren.org. 

Surprise! An actual handwritten 
letter was received earlier this year 
from Joe Albeck. I think this is the 
first time in more than a decade 
that news has been submitted in 
this atavistic way. What a delight 
to see something in personal pen¬ 
manship! At any rate, Joe writes 
from Waban, Mass.: "Things are 
good for my wife, Isabelle, and 
myself. Our three grown kids all 
live near Route 128. My son, Da¬ 
vid, was married in 2011 to a lovely 
woman with two talented teenag¬ 
ers from a prior marriage. Then 
David and his wife, Smaranda, 
welcomed Henry Daniel Albeck 
on May 15,2012. Our daughter 
Margot had her second child, Julia 
Martine, on June 20. Our other 
daughter, Simone, is single and 
works in the mental health field. 

"I work four days a week in my 
psychiatry practice, and Isabelle 
retired from teaching high school 
French a few years ago; we are 
mostly healthy and happy. On a 
recent visit to Sacramento, Calif., 


I met with Mike Leibowitz, our 
dear friend, who reminded me of 
our CC '66 bonds." Joe's email, for 
those who prefer cyber epistles, is 
jhalbeck@massmed.org. 
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Albert Zonana 

425 Arundel Rd. 
Goleta,CA 93117 


azl64@columbia.edu 


News about the 45th Alumni Re¬ 
union Weekend of the Cleverest 
Class, held May 31-June 3, poured 
in. 

Marty Nussbaum writes, "I was 
surprised to see that many members 
of our class seemed to have aged, 
unlike me. (Actually, Dean Ringel 
must have a picture in the attic 
because he's aged not at all.) Most 
of us were accompanied by spouses 
or significant others who were far 
more attractive than we deserved. 
While a relatively small proportion 
of the class was in attendance, the 
aggregate weight of the attendees 
offset the number of participants, 
so that the aggregate avoirdupois 
probably equaled the total poundage 
of the class in 1967." 

Mark Minton reports, "Reunion 
was memorable. Probably the high 
points were Saturday's class lun¬ 
cheon in Kent Hall (C.V. Starr East 
Asian Library), where we were ad¬ 
dressed by Dean James J. Valentini 
and had an exchange with a panel 
of College students, assembled and 
introduced by Roger Lehecka, and 
the final class dinner on Saturday, 
which was held in a beautiful, 
floor-to-ceiling-windowed dining 
area in the new Northwest Comer 
Building on campus. True to our 
reputation for cleverness (or more 
accurately, feistiness), our dinner 
speaker, former New York City 
schools chancellor Joel I. Klein, set 
off a lively discussion — almost a 
debate — about American educa¬ 
tion. [Editor's note: See feature in 
this issue about Klein.] 

"The lectures during Dean's 
Day and the other social events 
also were memorable. Everyone 
who attended very much enjoyed 
our kickoff event on Thursday 
evening, an opening reception 
hosted by Robert Rosenberg and 
his wife, Pamela, in their beautiful 
townhouse on East 61st Street. 

"On a more personal note, Marty 
Andrucki, Chris Hartzell, Leigh 
Dolin, Dean Ringel and I — all 
Spectator board members of 1967 — 
got together for a reunion dinner on 
Friday." 

And about that dinner, Leigh 
wrote: "I thought I'd give you my 
version. Hartzell and I ran into each 
other at a Friday afternoon lecture 
and, at his suggestion, headed to 
the Spectator office to see if we could 
check out what our favorite news¬ 


paper looks like in 2012. The office 
now is on Broadway near 112th and 
initially we couldn't get in but then 
we followed two students through 
the otherwise locked door; they 
turned out to be the editor-in-chief 
and the sports editor. We had the 
grand tour, and Chris and I did our 
best old-guy routines ('Back in our 
day, we used linotype machines,' 
etc.). Dinner was at an Italian 
restaurant north of 120th and over 
very good food and perhaps too 
many carafes of house wine, Mark, 
Chris, Marty, Dean and I discussed 
the problems of the world, includ¬ 
ing abortion, political correctness, 
the existence of God, the impor¬ 
tance of faith, Syria, Iran, Obama, 
health care, poetry, Lyndon Johnson 
and, of course. Spectator. We would 
have followed up with a series of 
editorials but unfortunately we no 
longer have a newspaper in which 
to publish them." 

Gordon Klein also attended 
reunion; he writes, "My old room¬ 
mate, Bob Rudy, appeared for the 
first time since I have been going [to 
the reunions]. He has retired from 
the Hennepin County Attorney's 
Office and now travels and cruises. 
Ken Haydock was there trying to 
recall Wisconsin Gov. Scott Walker. 
He carried a big sign throughout 
reunion that said 'Recall Walker.' 
Some of us thought he had changed 
his name. 

"I have retired from being a pe¬ 
diatric gastroenterologist and have 
taken a position as clinical professor 
of orthopaedic surgery, still at the 
University of Texas, where I lecture, 
write, consult and do research." 

Marty Andrucki reports, "I 
reconnected with Larry Besserman 
during the Chelsea art gallery crawl 
on Friday night and again at lunch 
in Kent Hall on Saturday. He is now 
professor emeritus at The Hebrew 
University of Jerusalem and also 
teaches summer school at Colum¬ 
bia. Had a good time schmoozing 
with Dick Jupa and Ken Haydock 
at the Core Curriculum open house 
[in Hamilton Hall] on Saturday. 

The latter was wearing a 'Recall 
Walker' plaque around his neck 
and, I swear, for a long moment I 
thought it meant he was an official 
of the reunion tasked with walking 
around and helping alums recall the 
good old days." 

The apparently ageless Dean 
Ringel writes, "What follows are 
some random observations. I am 
out of practice as a journalist, and 
lawyer-like pablum has replaced 
whatever freedom of expression I 
once could muster. But I will give 
it a try. 

"Pamela and Bob Rosenberg's 
East Side townhouse was what we 
all thought/hoped we might one 
day inhabit. Few of us have real¬ 
ized that vision but it was fun to 
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share for the night. The recurring 
subject at the party and throughout 
the weekend was retirement — 
Have you? Are you? Must you? 
And then what? I guess we are of 
the age. There was no clear con¬ 
sensus, with folks divided among 
those thrilled to retire, those who 
were worried about having to 
retire and those who vowed never 
to consider the concept. 

"The cocktail party at Faculty 
House was great. The physical 
impressiveness of the bar itself and 
its tactile appeal made me regret 
not having pursued an academic 
career. Saturday's class lunch was 
held in the strikingly beautiful C.V. 
Starr East Asian Library; a panel of 
current College students discussed 
how the College had changed 
since we Neanderthals roamed the 
campus. As much as anything else, 
I think they were stunned to hear 
members of our class describe the 
primitive 'telecommunications fa¬ 
cilities' (a shared phone in the hall). 
Interestingly, for all the updated 
technology, one theme seemed to 
be that these days, after freshman 
year, students are relatively cut 
off from one another. The current 
students were quite taken with 
discussions of the role of the draft 
in the politics of our time as well 
as the difference in tuition costs 
between then and now." 

Bill Heinbach says, "Reunion 
reminded me of what I always 
thought about many, if not most 
Columbia people: they are just 
good people, in addition to being 
brilliant." 

From Richard Frances: "I espe¬ 
cially enjoyed meeting Robert Kal- 
ter, an eminent pathologist; Allen 
Spiegel, who is dean at Albert Ein¬ 
stein College of Medicine; David 
Dell, an innovative consultant and 
businessman; and Ray Burghardt, 
who has had a distinguished career 
in the State Department, including 
ambassadorial posts in Vietnam. 

"I have three children, five grand¬ 
children and my wife is Marsha 
Frances. I founded the American 
Academy of Addiction Psychiatry 
and was the president and medical 
director of Silver Hill Hospital. I now 
am in the private practice of psychia¬ 
try in Manhattan." 

Ken Haydock took time out 
from his efforts to recall Walker to 
say, "Among those with whom I 
was able to compare notes, however 
briefly — or at least, those whom 
the quantity of chardonnay I con¬ 
sumed that weekend failed to befog 
— were Carlton Carl, Bob Costa, 
Bill Herrick, Richard Jupa, Gordon 
Klein, Jonathan Kranz, Merek 
Lipson, Marty Nussbaum, Steve 
Rice, Bob Rudy, Jenik Radon, 
David Shaw and Rich Strassberg. I 
didn't, however, make it to the din¬ 
ner dance [Starlight Reception] that 


resulted in, among other things, a 
class photo almost as impressive as 
the 'official' one that shows Marty 
Nussbaum, a Stuyvesant classmate 
of mine, and Bob Rosenberg, a 
sophomore-year roommate of 
mine, standing in front of our rather 
rumpled Class of 1967 flag." 

Larry Besserman: "The main 
event, of course, was seeing class¬ 
mates after 45 years — more of a 
treat than I ever imagined it would 
be." 

Jack Harris had some observa¬ 
tions: "The faculty at Columbia 
is outstanding. Having spent my 
professional life trying to figure 
out how to engage college students 
in academic work, I have great 
appreciation for the talent and 
efforts of faculty who find a path of 
connection to the area of their life's 
study for beginners. 

"The members of our class are ac¬ 
complished and smart but also sur¬ 
prisingly gentle and, in many cases 
anyway, modest. I met scientists, 
teachers, government employees 
and business people who have had 
important careers but remain curi¬ 
ous and friendly. It really is too bad 
that more of our class can't come to 
reunion. I know a few class members 
who have had distinguished careers 
who would add enormous diversity 
to our conversations. 

"Columbia was clean. I can't 
think of a larger contrast to when 
we lived there. The venues were 
attractive, and the technology all 
worked." 

Tom Werman '69 Business 
updated us on his adventures: 

"I'm pretty certain that Dean Irv 
DeKoff helped to ease my way into 
the Business School in our senior 
year, and fortunately the protests 
of '68 forced the administration to 
institute a pass-fail program for 
the spring semester. Without this, I 
surely would have had a D on my 
transcript in operations research. 
After a boring year at Grey Adver¬ 
tising, I succumbed to my passion 
for rock 'n' roll, fled across town 
and started a 12-year career at CBS 
Records. 

"My wife, Suky, and I raised 
our three children in Los Angeles, 
where I went independent and 
managed to collect more than 20 
gold and platinum albums while 
producing about 50 hard rock 
records. It was far easier to do this 
then, as the music business was 
robust and growing. Unfortunately 
it imploded about 10 years ago, al¬ 
though my son is actually making 
a living in it today. My timing was 
fortunate. By 20011 had burned 
out, and we headed back east to 
the Berkshires in order to establish 
an all-suites luxury B&B on 10 
acres, just down the road from 
Tanglewood. It turned out to be a 
successful concept, and we've been 


operating here for the past decade, 
hosting guests largely from New 
York City and enjoying a lifestyle 
even better than the one we had in 
L.A. (which I had considered to be 
about as good as you could get). 

"I spent about five years inter¬ 
viewing L.A. Columbia applicants 
for the Alumni Represenative 
Committee, and when we returned 
to Massachusetts I enjoyed at¬ 
tending the Sachems dinners that 
Roger Lehecka generously put to¬ 
gether for us in the city; sometimes 
my Carman Hall roommate David 
Zapp would attend, too. I spoke 
at one of these dinners some years 
back about my first career and 
about the decision to move east 
and initiate an entirely different 
life. Our three kids live and work 
in the city, and we drive in to see 
them frequently. At this age, the 
great pleasure I get from a Manhat¬ 
tan visit is pretty dependent on the 
knowledge that I'll be returning 
home to the country. With plenty 
of weekdays off in the winter, I'm 
writing a book about my life in 
the music business. IFs something 
I've always wanted to do, and I'm 
loving the process." 


REUNION WEEKEND 
MAY 30-JUNE 2, 2013 

ALUMNI OFFICE CONTACTS 

ALUMNI AFFAIRS Fatima Yudeh 
fy2i65@columbia.edu 
212-851-7834 

development Valentina Salkow 
vs244i@columbia.edu 
212-851-7833 
Arthur Spector 

271 Central Park West 
New York, NY 10024 
arthrubspector@gmail.com 

Columbia College has a new dean, 
James J. Valentini (see cover story). 

I have heard great things about him 
and wish him well. 

I hope everyone is planning to be 
at our 45th reunion next year. Mark 
your calendars for Thursday, May 
30-Sunday, June 2.1 am told by Bob 
Costa '67 that his reunion this past 
June was good; things were well 
planned and Dean's Day now is 
held that Saturday, meaning that 
additional programming is avail¬ 
able. He and his wife, Joan, had a 
great time. 

To ensure that Columbia can get 
in touch with you about Alumni 
Reunion Weekend, update your 
contact information online (reunion. 
college.columbia.edu/ alumniup 
date) or call the Alumni Office (212- 
851-7488). 

Class members are encouraged 
to join the Reunion Committee to 
help plan the weekend's events and 
to reach out to classmates for gifts to 
the Columbia College Fund in hon¬ 
or of reunion. If you're interested in 




participating, contact the appropri¬ 
ate Alumni Office staff member 
noted at the top of the column. You 
need not be in the New York area 
and can participate in meetings via 
conference call. 

Paul de Bary and others orga¬ 
nized a Core-themed wine tasting 
several months ago at the Columbia 
University Club of New York. I 
wasn't able to attend so I hope Paul 
will do a similar session at reunion. 
Paul wrote to me before the event, 
however, and described the plan: 
"We've been working busily on this 
for several weeks and it should be 
both entertaining and educational 
.... The first wine will be a Greek 
Roditis, a delicious wine, presented 
with examples from Homer, Greek 
tragedy and Plato's tri-partite soul 
to evoke thoughts about the basic 
structure of wine. The second will 
be an Italian [wine] made from the 
ancient Roman Fiano variety, pre¬ 
sented with examples from Virgil, 
Cicero, St. Paul and St. Augustine 
to evoke discussion of the natural 
laws of wine and the concept of 
terroir. That of course leads right 
into the discussion of a Burgundian 
St. Veran, presented with Medieval 
and Renaissance thinking to show 
the virtues of single varietal wines 
and the effects of restrained use of 
wood. 

"We then move on to red wines 
with a Priorat and introduce tan¬ 
nins and blending paired with 
ideas from the Reformation, before 
moving on to the Enlightenment, 
pairing Cabernet Sauvignon with 
Spinoza, Locke, Newton, Adam 
Smith and others before ending 
up with a scientific analysis of the 
major adds in wine and what they 
bring to its taste, brought to you by 
Bacon, Boyle, Nietzsche and oth¬ 
ers. All in all, it should be a pretty 
thorough exploration of wine and 
a good refresher on the Core, all in 
less than two hours, followed by a 
little feast for the graduates." 

Reid Feldman, who may know 
something about wine, reports, 
"The Euro crisis makes practidng 
law in Paris ever so interesting." 

Peter Gross sent a brief update: 
"My wife, Susan, and I have been 
married for 44 years. Have a daugh¬ 
ter, a retina spedalist in NYC, who 
has identical twin girls and a son. 
Have another two daughters and a 
son, none married. Susan retired as 
the chair of world languages at Har- 
riton (Pa.) H.S. I am still doing the 
same things, just look a lot older." 

We are all a little older, but 65 (or 
so) is the new 45. 

Phil Mandelker '71L was in the 
dty recently. He is devoting more 
time to travel and reading and was 
expansive about his son, who is a 
researcher in physics and astrono¬ 
my and is studying galaxy formula¬ 
tion. Afterward, Phil sent a note: 
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"Just got back from a networking 
get-together of the Business School, 
with Vice Dean Amir Ziv. Took my 
daughter, who is thinking of ap¬ 
plying. She was recently informed 
that she is graduating magna from 
Hebrew U (business and psych)/' 

Phil thought the dean was im¬ 
pressive and the program changes 
there exceptional. I know Phil, like 
so many with whom we went to 
school, had a Law School classmate 
named Lee Bollinger. All in all, Phil 
was in great spirits and looking for¬ 
ward to lots of inspired years. He's 
also planning to attend reunion. 

Greg Winn (a Fort Holabird 
alumnus like me) wrote, "Greet¬ 
ings, Sir Arthur — that is a rather 
funny way to begin a note but it 
also is part of what has been keep¬ 
ing me busy the past six months or 
so, writing an historical fiction nov¬ 
el, The Violinist: II Pleure Dans Mon 
Coeur. There is a character in the 
novel called 'Sir Arthur' but I am 
not ready to share the draft with 
our wonderful group just yet. Per¬ 
haps if it is published. I also have 
about 40 percent left to write, so we 
shall see. What is novel about this 
work is that it is designed to be an 
e-book with narrative, photos and 
music. The time period is primarily 
just before WWI and it is located 
in Paris." 

Greg, I want an advance copy. 

By the way, I am reading Profes¬ 
sor Bernard Lewis' book Notes on 
a Century: Reflections of a Middle 
East Historian and, while he did 
time at Princeton, the book is great. 
Amazingly, he completed it at 95, 
inspiring for sure. 

Nigel Paneth, who works at 
Michigan State, wrote, "I continue 
to plow the fields of research into 
developmental disabilities and their 
early causes, and as the possibility 
of discoveries in disease preven¬ 
tion remains alluring, I just keep 
at it, and probably will continue to 
do so, as long as health, funding 
and scientific imagination hold up. 
By contrast, my wife, Ellen, has 
decided to retire from her position 
as professor of English, though not 
necessarily from her participation in 
the scholarly world of literary stud¬ 
ies. The humanities have a harder 
and harder time at our universities. 

"Our daughter Rachel also is 
at Michigan State, beginning her 
fourth year of medical school 
and headed for a career in family 
practice, possibly linked to public 
health. Our second daughter, 

Tessa, is getting married soon at 
our [other] home in Vermont and 
is completing a Ph.D. in art history 
at Princeton. We are now spending 
more time in our Vermont home, 
especially in the summer. The cli¬ 
mate is identical to Michigan's, and 
it's a 12-hour drive besides, but 
Weathersfield is our special comer 


of the planet, home to friends from 
our youthful days in New England 
(Ellen went to Bennington College 
and, after Columbia, I was at Dart¬ 
mouth School of Medicine for two 
years)." 

I last sat with Nigel a couple of 
years ago on a flight from Detroit 
to Lansing, Mich. It was great to 
hear from him. 

Finally, I received a note from 
Paul Brosnan. I'm afraid I can't 
find it now to quote directly, but 
the substance was that his daugh¬ 
ter has graduated from Barnard. 
She was an outstanding student, 
and of course he was pleased to 
report that she had enjoyed her 
academic experiences and had lots 
of good times, too. 

I apologize to Paul for misplac¬ 
ing the note. I get these great notes 
from him all the time about current 
affairs and politics. He sends a 
cartoon once in a while, too. In any 
event, congratulations to him on his 
daughter's graduation; I am sure 
there will be more reports about her. 

As I write, my daughter is plan¬ 
ning to visit NYC this week from 
Durham, N.C., and I am excited 
about seeing her; it has been a while. 
Peter Janovsky and I continue a 
periodic debate about the state of 
affairs of the country. I suspect this 
discussion will go on for years to 
come (we hope). Maybe for our 60th 
reunion we will have the answers. 

In the meantime, I hope all is 
well with the class (lots of folks are 
moving on to new chapters in then- 
lives). I am supposed to have lunch 
with Andy Herz soon, and I see 
John Slattery once in a while — all 
of which is for another time. 

Write me with your updates! 


Michael Oberman 

Kramer Levin Naftalis & 
Frankel 

1177 Avenue of the 
Americas 

New York, NY 10036 
moberman@ 
kramerlevin.com 

Once again, I participated in the 
Alumni Parade of Classes, this 
time for Class Day 2012 on May 15, 
carrying our class' banner to the 
applause of the graduates and their 
families. And once again, Irv Ru- 
derman joined me, and Rod Reef 
'69E was granted special privileges 
to march with us, as his son Daniel 
'12 was among the graduates. 

Congratulations to Jonathan 
Schiller, who was selected as this 
year's recipient of the Alexander 
Hamilton Award. [See Around the 
Quads.] 

From Bob Rabinoff: "While not 
much has changed in my situa¬ 
tion, my children have made some 
remarkable progress. Oldest son. 
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Joseph, and his wife, Kirsten, are 
in the third year of post-docs in 
math at Harvard, where they met 
in freshman advanced calculus. It 
looks like they'll be heading to At¬ 
lanta in 18 months for tenure-track 
positions. Joseph recently turned 
31, which is a Mersenne prime, 
for those of you who care, and the 
last one he's likely to see unless he 
outlives the Biblical 120 (the next 
Mersenne prime is 127). 

"The triplets are 28 (a perfect 
number, equal to the sum of its 
divisors — we're having a big 
mathematical year this year). 
Daniel is in the second year of a 
Ph.D. program in philosophy at the 
University of Toronto. Eve also is 
in a Ph.D. program in philosophy, 
though at Boston College; she is 
hoping to finish the fifth and final 
year this academic year. Shoshanah 
is an R.N. and works labor and 
delivery at the base hospital at Fort 
Sill, Okla., where her husband, Erik 
(captain, USMC), is stationed. On 
June 20 she had my first grand¬ 
child, Nathaniel Dale Wilkerson. 

"I'm still in Fairfield, Iowa, 
about 60 miles south of Iowa City 
and 50 miles west of the Mississip¬ 
pi. My main purpose here is taking 
care of my friend Marie, who is im¬ 
mobile from the neck down with 
chronic-progressive MS. Thanks to 
the Internet, I can get her set up on 
a laptop with an external touchpad 
she can control with her tongue, 
and voice-recognition software 
so she can send emails and shop 
online, and she's as connected to 
the world as any of us. I'm able 
to make my living programming 
computers from her living room, 
and I have the house next door (I 
won't make you envious by telling 
you how little a house costs here) 
where I eat and study, but most 
of the time I just need to be home 
with her. It's a 180-degree contrast 
with my earlier, globe-trotting 
days. I walk to the post office five 
times a week to get my mail and 
to get some exercise. I take the 
car to the grocery store twice a 
week; I put 185 miles on it in the 
five months between October and 
February — that was one tank 
of gas. One would think it's a 
restricted life and indeed, without 
the Internet it would be a lot more 
so, but the truth is I don't feel it as 
a restriction at all — I'm with her, 
and that 7 s exactly where I want 
to be. If anyone wants to visit just 
give a call (641-472-9842) or email 
(rarll3@columbia.edu). It's very 
quiet here, a good place to think." 

Bill Stadiem reports: "Off to 
Paris next week [late June] to 
research newest book for Random 
House. Jet Set is a social history 
of the golden age of Boeing 707 
travel, 1958-71, after which the 
airborne cattle car 747s spoiled the 


party. I first went to Europe in 1968 
on a Columbia charter on Pan Am, 
$200 round-trip. Returning from 
Paris, the plane blew a tire and we 
had to do an emergency landing 
at Gander. We all thought it was 
the bitter end, so the passengers 
brought out the drugs they were 
smuggling back from Turkey, and 
it became a flying pot party." 

Mike Schell writes: "Forty-seven 
years ago this September, we all 
gathered on Momingside Heights 
for a four-year run that was event¬ 
ful if nothing else. But of course, it 
was lots else in the bargain. And 
now, that number 65 is relevant 
again. In the blink of an eye most all 
of us (excepting the young geniuses 
who finished high school at 12 or 
whatever) are celebrating our 65th 
birthdays. Truly hard to believe. 

"Turning back to 2012,1 recently 
had the pleasure of having a re¬ 
laxed, almost lazy lunch with the 
new dean, James J. Valentini. He is 
a good man in the most fundamen¬ 
tal sense of those words, and I am 
confident he will be good for Co¬ 
lumbia. Unlike the deans of our era, 
he is a scientist but he also seems 
steeped in the arts. In any event, 
he is a liberal human being, and he 
seems to me to be thinking about all 
the right things and issues (of which 
there are likely more than a few). 

But he also seems to be well-liked 
and comfortable among — and 
perhaps even inspirational to — the 
students, and these are good things. 
I hope to have the opportunity to 
chat with him from time to time. 
Which leads to my immediate 
circumstances. I no longer have a 
full-time job at which I am required 
to punch in every morning by 8 or 9 
a.m. I am still engaged in a number 
of endeavors but I don't collect a 
paycheck for any of them. Not all 
bad. Chief among them is a seat 
on the National Advisory Council 
for Minority Business Enterprises. 
We are 25 business and other NGO 
leaders formulating recommenda- 
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tions to the Secretary of Commerce 
and ultimately the President for 
developing and promoting minor¬ 
ity businesses in America. It has 
been an engaging, challenging and 
interesting effort, and I am hopeful 
we will achieve an immediate and 
substantial positive impact. 

"Columbia played a rather major 
role in my life these past couple of 
years in yet another respect. I have 
been the extraordinarily fortunate 
beneficiary of the skill, expertise 
and bonhomie offered by the Pan¬ 
creas Center at the Columbia Uni¬ 
versity Medical Center. It's a part of 
Columbia about which many of us 
don't know much but, I can assure 
you, its decisively positive impact 
on me is just as significant as die 
Momingside Heights version more 
than 40 years ago. 

"My wife, Kathy, and I enjoy a 
slighdy less hectic existence. Mosdy, 
we are still stewards of our next gen¬ 
eration, which is expected to expand 
to a new generation in September 
— a blessing to our daughter Jenny 
and her husband, Jonathan. Son 
Jamie is a political operative with the 
Elizabeth Warren campaign in Mas¬ 
sachusetts. Speaking of things going 
and coming round, Warren and I 
were summer associates in the same 
Wall Street law office in 1975. 

"Son Blake worked for Ambassa¬ 
dor Ronald Kirk, United States trade 
representative, and is beginning law 
school at Boston University. So, full 
circle, we have yet another three 
years of tuition to fund. But we are 
fortunate souls indeed, a long way 
from that warm, sunny day in 1965 
when I arrived on Momingside 
Heights from the 'plains.'" 

Howard Goldman reports from 
Boca Raton, Fla.: "I practice ophthal¬ 
mology, primarily cataract surgery. 

I guess I'll stop 'practicing' when I 
finally get it all right. Columbia, of 
course, encouraged (actually, embed¬ 
ded) the value of lifelong learning. 

I appreciate the Core Curriculum. 

As a science major anywhere else, I 
likely would not have been exposed 
to all that—and 'all thati continues 
to give me pleasure now. 

"I enjoy seeing and operating 
on patients but take particular 
satisfaction in those sent to me by a 
local free clinic, the Caridad Center. 
These are mostly the working poor, 
either earning too much to qualify 
for Medicaid but not enough to 
buy health insurance, or older 
immigrants who don't qualify for 
Medicare. In pre-9-11 days, I trav¬ 
eled to developing countries in this 
hemisphere once or twice a year 
with Surgical Eye Expeditions (SEE) 
International on what were called 
'eye surgery missions,' operating 
on indigent blind. Of course, there 
is still a never-ending supply of 
those, but I have been shocked 
at the number in south Florida. 



My practice holds an annual Gift 
of Sight Day, during which we 
perform free procedures, mostly 
cataract, but also complex glaucoma 
and excisions of pterygia (fleshy 
white growths that can impair 
vision). This year we have 25 cases 
scheduled two days before Thanks¬ 
giving. I was nominated in May as 
a 'Hero in Medicine, International 
Category' for Palm Beach County 
Medical Society. Though I did not 
get the top honor, it was nice to 
be nominated by my two current 
and past congressmen and then to 
become a finalist." 

From Bill Stark, who is a biology 
professor at Saint Louis University, 
comes a reflection on "Momingside 
Haute Cuisine": "Like all other 
freshmen, I had the meal plan. It 
came in the form of a book of tick¬ 
ets. There was a big cafeteria with 
real meals in John Jay right across 
from the new Carman Hall, where I 
had a double room (suite of four) on 
the third floor. I would try to meet 
people when I went to dine alone, 
saying something like, 'Are you also 
a freshman?' (They never were.) 

"Things fell apart for me when I 
went out for crew. The subway ride 
to the Harlem River took us past 
John Lindsay running for mayor 
on Harlem street comers. We had 
the assistant coach (Dick?) but the 
coach was a newly hired champion 
from Australia who looked un¬ 
gainly like Ichabod Crane. The ride 
brought me back for dinner when 
only the snack bar in Ferris Booth 
was open and, on the first morning 
possible, I joined a long line of 
fellow freshmen at the window to 
cash in our meal plans. 

"So my roommate, Jeff Escher, 
and my suitemates, Dave Mc¬ 
Carthy and A1 Kennedy, would 
look for food in the neighborhood. 
Everybody knew that one of the 
main reasons to choose Columbia 
was that the drinking age in New 
York was 18. The West End, with 
40-cent, 12-ounce steins at the big 
bar in the center, was catty-comer 
across Broadway and had trays 
heated by gas just to the left of the 
door. A regular menu item was 
oxtail ragout that we pronounced 
'rag out.' Those gas heaters came 
in handy during the great blackout 
that affected a quarter of the 
country, the likes of which was 
supposed to never happen again. 
Nobody knew what happened 
because there was barely a transis¬ 
tor radio, so we just thought it was 
WWIII. Also on Broadway was 
TaKome, home of the meatball 
hero, called hoagie, grinder, po' 
boy or sub(marine) depending on 
where you were from. Was that 
ketchup on the knife or did he cut 
his finger every time he cut the 
sandwich in half? 

"The better deli was a few blocks 


down Broadway, Mama Joy's. If 
you bought lox by the quarter- 
pound, its bagel, cream cheese and 
lox would have cost you twice 
as much. There were restaurants. 
College Inn and Tom's. Tom's had 
a Spanish omelet with a sauce of 
stewed celery, and decades later I 
went there and found that they still 
had that. You could buy a hot dog 
from the Sabrett's comer umbrella; 
iti d be made with stewed onions by 
a man wearing a wool glove with 
worn-out fingers. I remember a 
place called Proxy's ('the hamburg¬ 
er with the college education'), but I 
do not remember going there. There 
was a place across Amsterdam, 
named for the mom and pop who 
ran it, which had a hamburger plat¬ 
ter with two big hamburgers. There 
was a Japanese place around West 
118th Street across Amsterdam. 
More often we went for Chinese (I 
cannot remember where) with fam¬ 
ily service; column A had egg foo 
young while column B had sweet 
and sour pork. I thought the adver¬ 
tisements in my souvenir Spectator 
would refresh my memory, but it 
makes you think the only place to 
eat was in Butler Hall." 

My inbox is now empty of class¬ 
mate news or views. I redly need 
help. Email or write me. I'm talking 
to you. 


Leo G. Kailas 

Reitler Kailas & Rosenblatt 
885 Third Ave., 20th FI. 
New York, NY 10022 
lkailas@reitlerlaw.com 

I had reports from many of our 
classmates after I made a request 
for news updates. But first, I apolo¬ 
gize to my Bronx Science classmate 
Dr. Paul Rosen for referring to him 
as Paul Roth in my last column! 

James Periconi reports: "My 
daughter, Francesca '02, got married 
last August at Elm Court in Lenox, 
Mass., to Adam Brody, a graduate 
of the University of Chicago — the 
closest thing in the Midwest to Co¬ 
lumbia! Adam recently finished at 
Fordham Law and will become an 
ADA in the Queens County D.A.'s 
office this fall. Francesca graduated 
in May from the Silver School of So¬ 
cial Work at NYU. After eight years 
in television production at VH-1, 
she came to me two years ago and 
said, 'Dad, my glamorous 20s in TV 
production are over; iti s time for me 
to do something socially useful.' A 
Columbia education at work! 

"My environmental law practice 
at Periconi continues into its 10th 
year successfully. My big extra¬ 
curricular project is an exhibition 
I'm mounting at the Grolier Club 
(47 E. 60th St.) of my collection of 
American imprints published in 
Italian (with one work to be bor¬ 



rowed from Columbia's Rare Book 
and Manuscript Library). It'll be 
there from September through early 
November. (The club is open to the 
public Monday-Saturday, 10 a.m- 
5 p.m.) The exhibition is filled with 
lots of political literature, especially 
that of the bomb-throwing anarchist 
type, likely to appeal to a certain 
Columbia sensibility, not to speak 
of the anti-clerical literature popular 
among politically active immigrants. 

"I also am president of the board 
of the Pearl Theatre Company here 
in New York City, a classical theatre 
company with a resident acting 
company; it recently moved to a 
theatre on West 42nd Street, previ¬ 
ously occupied by the Signature 
Theatre Company. My wife, Alice, 
and I moved to Manhattan six years 
ago. Finally, six grandchildren, from 
Marin County, Calif., to Rye, N.Y., to 
London, make me very grateful." 

Steve Stahler sent the following: 
"I have been a theoretical astro¬ 
physicist at UC Berkeley for many 
years. Those interested in broaden¬ 
ing their perspective a bit might 
enjoy my book, coauthored with F. 
Palla, The Formation of Stars." 

Michael Braun had a lengthy 
update: "I became a grandfather to 
a second granddaughter on Febru¬ 
ary 14, Effie Fae Miller. She joins 
Paikaeya ('Paiki/ named after the 
girl who was the whale rider in the 
New Zealand movie of the same 
name about a girl trying to compete 
in a misogynistic Maori tribe). Paiki 
turned 2 on April 28. Their mother 
(my daughter), Keetch, creates 
silk-screen clothes with her own 
design. She recently signed a license 
agreement to sell stuff with her il¬ 
lustrations in Japan and China. 

"My son, Jake '09, has finished 
his second year as a junior high 
basketball coach and English 
teacher under the Japan Exchange 
and Teaching Program. He is a 
writer and wrote an incredible 
piece about the Japanese attitude 
after the earthquake and tsunami 
last year. He will return to the 
United States to look for a job after 
he travels around Southeast Asia. 
Unlike our days, Vietnam, Laos 
and Cambodia are tourist destina¬ 
tions and there are still places of 
unspoiled beauty, though you need 
to be careful with the unexploded 
land mines in Cambodia; kids still 
lose their arms and legs playing 
in the rice fields. I went to North 
Vietnam three years ago and loved 
it and want to go back. 

"I practice law at Morrison & 
Foerster. I will eventually get the 
hang of it. Can we take a poll of 
how many in our class have retired 
and are enjoying life and how 
many of us are still punching the 
time clock?" 

I, too, am curious about how 
many of our classmates have retired 
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— feel free to send me a response to 
this informal poll. 

Joel Mintz reports, "I live in 
South Florida with my wife, Meri- 
Jane Rochelson '71 Barnard, whom I 
met when I was a senior at the Col¬ 
lege and she was a junior at Barnard. 
I recently finished my 30th year as 
a law professor—a job I still enjoy 
(most days, at least). I have gotten 
together each of the last several 
years for long and relaxing spring 
weekends with David Sokolow, Ted 
Wirecki and Doug Sabrin — always 
a treat! On the professional front, my 
ninth book. Enforcement at the EPA: 
High Stakes and Hard Choices, was 
published in April. The book jacket 
(written by editors at the press) 
describes the book this way: 'Based 
on 190 personal interviews with 
present and former enforcement 
officials at EPA, the U.S. Department 
of Justice and key congressional staff 
members — along with extensive 
research among EPA documents 
and secondary sources—the book 
vividly recounts the often tumultu¬ 
ous history of EPA's enforcement 
program. It also analyzes some 
important questions regarding EPA's 
institutional relationships and the 
agency's working environment.'" 

Ralph Allemano says: "I am 
alive and well and live in Swansea, 
South Wales (U.K.) with my wife, 
Catherine. Daughters Helen and 
Alice are trying to make their 
marks in the theatre world of 
Los Angeles and New York City, 
respectively; son Alexander is 
taking up a Ph.D. in theoretical 
physics at Durham University; and 
youngest daughter, Laura, can't 
decide whether to go to Harvard 
or Edinburgh University! I travel a 
lot for my business and run on the 
beach near home. Catherine works 
in 'e-leaming,' advising Welsh col¬ 
leges and universities." 

Stephen Sossaman writes, "I 
recently moved to Napa, Calif. I've 
finished a comic novel set during 
the Vietnam War, Chanser Rules, 
and am looking for an agent." 

John J. Kane notes: "I am 
retired from Boeing and Johnson & 
Johnson and live on Lopez Island 
in the San Juan Islands of my 
native Washington state. The San 
Juans are a world-famous wildlife 
area and my neighbors range from 
hummingbirds to bald eagles, 
whales, otters, salmon and tame 
deer who peer in my windows. I 
live in a large cabin in the woods. It 
is poles apart from New York City, 
where I worked for 25 years and 
which I confess I miss. I am in the 
antiquarian book business, special¬ 
izing in Latin, Greek and Irish 
Gaelic items. I have been learn¬ 
ing Syriac (Aramaic) and writing 
an action-adventure novel in the 
Ludlum-Clancy vein. Life is good 
and terribly low-key." 


John's life does sound pretty 
idyllic but I, too, wonder whether 
I could deal with that much peace 
and tranquility on a full-time basis! 


71 


Jim Shaw 

139 North 22nd St. 
Philadelphia, PA 19103 
jes200@columbia.edu 


The New York Times' Sunday Book 
Review on June 3 carried a review 
of Steve Ross' Hollywood Left and 
Right: How Movie Stars Shaped 
American Politics. From the review, 
by Andy Webster: "Occasionally, 
the wealth and worship showered 
on movie stars and studio execu¬ 
tives prove insufficient, and they 
feel compelled to affect public 
policy by making pronounce¬ 
ments, assuming office or playing 
kingmaker. With Hollywood Left 
and Right, Ross, a historian at the 
University of Southern California, 
provides concise case studies of 
movie-industry influence, from 
the silent-film era to the present. 

He also corrects the misconception 
that Hollywood is a beehive of lib¬ 
eralism and parses the divide be¬ 
tween idealistic, telegenic charisma 
and the grit of partisan maneuver¬ 
ing." Go to the Times website for 
the full review. [Editor's note: Also 
see Summer 2012 Bookshelf.] 

Toshihiko Taketomo writes, 

"My wife, Renee Russian Taketomo 
'71 Barnard, and I are longtime 
residents of Arlington, Mass., hav¬ 
ing moved to Cambridge for me 
to attend the Harvard Graduate 
School of Design. I have practiced 
architecture out of the Boston area 
ever since. 

"We're proud parents of three 
grown children. Our youngest, 
Katherine Taketomo '13 Barnard, is 
entering her senior year. Our older 
daughter, Anastasia, who gradu¬ 
ated from Sarah Lawrence in 2006, 
worked for the ACLU and is com¬ 
pleting her M.S.W. at Smith. Our 
son. Zander, who graduated from 
Temple in 2010 with a degree in film 
and media studies, is a professional 
photographer and videographer in 
Philadelphia and NYC. 

"Renee is a clinical social worker 
(M.S.W from Smith in 1974) with 
a full-time private psychotherapy 
practice. I have joined MPdL 
Studio, with offices in Boston, NYC 
and Ann Arbor, Mich., as v.p. The 
founder, Monica Ponce de Leon, 
is dean of Michigan's Taubman 
College of Architecture and Urban 
Planning and was past principal of 
Office cLA, a leading-edge architec¬ 
ture and design firm. 

"I was a principal at Moshe 
Safdie and Associates (MSA), 
with which I was associated for 17 
years. Most recently I was one of 
the design leads for Marina Bay 


Sands, the landmark integrated 
resort and new city sector in Sing¬ 
apore that opened last year. The 
range of projects at MSA included 
major institutional, residential and 
commercial projects, including 
museums, a city hall, performance 
halls, university buildings, hotels, 
condominiums and mixed-used 
commercial projects on prominent 
urban sites. Winning the Columbus 
Center/New York Coliseum site 
competition, teamed with Boston 
Properties and Salomon Brothers, 
and the Ottawa City Competition 
were earlier career highlights. 

"I was able to attend only part of 
the 40th reunion and thus missed 
much of the chance to catch up with 
old friends—but I look forward 
to future opportunities on and off 
campus!" 


kid who grew up in the suburbs of 
Detroit and introducing him to the 
pleasures of exploring a big city. 

After the walk, we all gathered 
at the Yossi Milo Gallery in Chelsea 
for a reception and explanation 
by artist Matthew Brandt of the 
works. Brandt's approach involves 
using natural substances to create 
images of the things themselves, for 
example, using ground bee parts to 
produce printed images of bees. Bob 
Grey, a collector himself, arranged 
for the gallery to host us. In his day 
job. Bob is s.v.p., general counsel 
and secretary of the PPL Corp., 
which owns energy generating and 
distribution companies in the United 
States and United Kingdom. 

Among the other classmates with 
whom I chatted at the reception 
were Mark Mandell, medical direc¬ 


Rick Kurnit '72's legal practice has evolved to 
include a major focus on advising clients on 
structuring the next phase of their careers. 


Ron Bass reports, "Jersey Petro¬ 
leum's song 'As The Vessel Bums' 
appears on the recently released 
compilation album Magick, Music 
and Ritual 3. Jersey Petroleum con¬ 
sists of John Stanford and me. The 
album can be found at hermetic, 
com / anthology / album / magick- 
music-and-ritual-3." 

Congratulations to Mark King- 
don and his son, Jason '16. Mark 
writes, "Jason is the third member 
of our family to attend Columbia 
College. Our daughter, Jessica '09, 
is a documentary filmmaker living 
in Brooklyn. Jason plans to major 
in financial economics, a major that 
was started a year ago." 

Remember 45 Septembers ago 
and the feelings we had, including 
of adventure, as we entered Colum¬ 
bia College. We are still connected. 



Paul S. Appelbaum 

39 Claremont Ave., #24 
New York, NY 10027 


pappell@aol.com 


Our 40th Alumni Reunion Week¬ 
end, held May 31-June 3, was a 
huge success. Perhaps the best 
way to explain why is to share my 
experience of it. 

Our class kicked things off on 
Thursday with a walk on the newly 
extended High Line Public Park 
in Chelsea. There I ran into Arthur 
Ensroth and his wife, Barbara 
Waszczak, sunning themselves on a 
bench and people-watching. Arthur 
lives in Wellesley, Mass., and is a 
project director at Harvard Pilgrim 
Health Care. He said that he was 
grateful to Columbia for taking a 


tor of the emergency department at 
Morristown Hospital in New Jersey; 
Doug Altabef, in from Israel, where 
he and his family live; Mariano 
Rey, a cardiologist at NYU; Jamie 
Katz, erstwhile editor of CCT and 
now a freelancer, often for Smithson¬ 
ian Magazine; and Dowell Myers, 
a professor of urban planning in 
Los Angeles at USC. Rick Kurnit 
told me how his legal practice has 
evolved to include a major focus on 
advising clients on structuring the 
next phase of their careers. 

Friday was full of options for 
attendees, including talks by profes¬ 
sors and a "crawl" through the art 
galleries of Chelsea. I joined the 
class tour of the painting and sculp¬ 
ture galleries in the new American 
wing of the Metropolitan Museum 
of Art, led by a staff member who 
commented extensively on the se¬ 
lection of works we saw. Steve Bel- 
lovin, for many years at Bell Labs 
but now a professor of computer 
science at Columbia, reminded me 
that we've known each other for 50 
years, having met when we started 
junior high. Of course he was right, 
though I'll confess to having been 
unsettled by the number, the impact 
of which wasn't mitigated until I 
met someone who was back for his 
60th reunion; then I realized how 
young I really am. 

Later that evening I missed the 
cocktail reception for our class 
hosted by Rick Kurnit at his law 
firm, but did get to the College /En¬ 
gineering /Barnard Shabbat dinner 
at the Kraft Center, the Hill el build¬ 
ing that didn't exist in our time. I sat 
with Allan Schuster and his wife, 
Cindy Sherman, both physicians. 
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Allan is a cardiologist and internist 
who works as a hospitalist at Unit¬ 
ed Hospital in St. Paul, Minn. We 
were in high school together, as well 
as fellow pre-meds at Columbia, so 
we had a lot of catching up to do. 

There were talks to choose from 
on Saturday morning as part of 
Dean's Day, but our class events 
began with a luncheon in the 15th- 
floor conference center of SIPA. The 
last time I'd been there was a little 
more than 38 years ago — on my 
wedding day. My wife, Dede, and 
I had chosen the conference center 
with the great view of the New York 
skyline in the then-new SIPA build¬ 
ing as the site for our wedding. 

Gene Ross came to the lunch¬ 
eon in his Army Medical Corps 
uniform. After serving as the only 
ENT doctor in Iraq in 2005-06, Gene 
returned to practice in Westchester, 
though he still serves in the Army 
Reserve. We talked about some of 
his experiences in Iraq, where he 
treated everything from shrapnel 
wounds to soldiers with fish bones 
stuck in their throats, and about 
being on-call round the clock as the 
only ENT in the country. 

Lunch was followed by a class 
discussion in Alfred Lemer Hall 
(for those of you who didn't know, 
Ferris Booth is long gone, replaced 
by glass-fronted Lemer with its 
endless ramps). The discussion, led 
by Rick Kumit, was about second 
careers at 60.1 should not have been 
surprised that it quickly felt like 
we were back in CC, with some 
classmates challenging the premise 
that we necessarily need to think 
about doing something different 
with the rest of our lives; others 
saw the problem as residing in a 
system that discards good people 
after they have contributed to their 
organizations for so many years. 
Neil Izenberg told me after the ses¬ 
sion that he'd already gone through 
a transition, having shifted from 
being a practicing pediatrician with 
a specialty in adolescent medicine 
and a side interest in educational 
media to doing the latter full time. 
Neil is CEO of KidsHealfh, a project 
of the Nemours Foundation, which 
produces online, video and print 
media for parents, kids and teens. 

The culminating event of the 
weekend was the Saturday class 
dinner at Casa Italiana. Lots of 
classmates and spouses were there, 
including Bruce Jacobs, co-founder 
and principal of Jacobs Levy Equity 
Management in New Jersey; Mark 
Lesky, who is director of respon¬ 
sible care at Nova Chemicals in 
Pittsburgh; Gene Cornell, who 
runs Comeli-Mayo Associates, a 
software firm, and still is passion¬ 
ate about social justice; and Arnold 
Horowitz, retired from the State 
Department and working for the 
"intelligence community" in Wash¬ 


ington, D.C. (I'm a pretty intrepid 
reporter but I didn't dare ask more). 

After dinner, Mike Gerrard, 
the Andrew Sabin Professor of 
Professional Practice at the Law 
School and a leading expert on 
environmental law, gave a terrific 
talk about the impact of global 
warming. Mike represents the 
Republic of the Marshall Islands, 
likely soon to be submerged under 
the rising waters of the Pacific. The 
islands' situation, as he said in his 
understated way, raises "novel 
legal issues." [Editor's note: Read 
CCT's May/June 2011 feature 
about Gerrard online.] 

Richard Macksoud, who wasn't 
able to attend, nonetheless wrote 
to say that he's now a grandfather. 
"My daughter Jennifer Dukes 
delivered James Michael late in 
March. By the way, does any of 
our famous doctors have a for-sure 
cure for acid reflux in a baby?" 

Other classmates who registered 
for the weekend (I'm not relying 
on my memory to tell you who else 
was there) included Stuart Bemsen, 
Emilio Carrillo, Peter Darrow, 
Dennis Greene, Tariq Hasan, 
Steven Howitt, Harlan Lachman, 
Joseph Lowe, Keith Luis, Jeffrey 
Matloff, Eugene Nathanson, 
Gerard Papa, Allan Reiss, Joseph 
Smith, Gary Szakmaiy, Harold 
Veeser and Robert Williams. My 
apologies to those who were there 
and whom I missed, and for failing 
to do justice to the many wonderful 
conversations I had with so many 
classmates during the weekend. I 
hope many more of you will join us 
for our 45th—just five years away. 
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Barry Etra 

1256 Edmund Park Dr. NE 
Atlanta, GA 30306 


betral@bellsouth.net 


As we settle into our 60s, our vision 
shortens (literally) as our existence 
approaches twilight. Is it possible 
we're finally feeling our age? Could 
be... 

Dr. Ken Kutscher '77 P&S re¬ 
cently became governor of the New 
Jersey chapter of the American Col¬ 
lege of Cardiology; he works with 
local cardiologists on education and 
insurance issues. Ken also has taken 
the lead in statewide advocacy by 
establishing a state PAC to work 
with the governor and legislators 
on issues of concern to both patients 
and physicians. 


Next year is our 40th Alumni Re¬ 
union Weekend. Mark your calen¬ 
dar for, Thursday, May 30-Sunday, 
June 2,2013. If you're interested in 
being part of the Reunion Commit¬ 
tee (planning the weekend's events) 
or the Class Gift Committee (fund¬ 
raising for the Columbia College 
Fund), contact the appropriate staff 
member at the top of the column. 
You need not be in the New York 
area and can participate in meetings 
via conference call. 

Columbia will send materials by 
email and postal mail as the date 
grows closer. If needed, update your 
contact information at reunion.col 
lege.columbia.edu/ alumniupdate, 
or call the Alumni Office: 212-851- 
7488. 

Hey, that's all I got. Shake off 
those PCs and keep us informed; 
no news is bad news. 
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Fred Bremer 

532 W. 111th St. 

New York, NY 10025 


f.bremer@ml.com 


With the presidential election 
gamering all the media attention, it 
is important to remind one and all 
that it is the 40th anniversary of an¬ 
other seismic "presidential event": 
the Watergate break-in on June 
17,1972. It doesn't seem that long 
ago that we were hearing about 
CREEP (the Committee to Reelect 
the President) and how Washing¬ 
ton Post reporters Woodward and 
Bernstein, with the help of Deep 
Throat, uncovered the wiretap¬ 
ping of the Democratic Party 
headquarters at the Watergate 
Hotel. Woodward recently said, 
"Watergate implanted a cynical 
bomb about American politics that 
will probably never go away." This 
year's big money PACs and inac¬ 
curate slurs (from both sides) have 
only added to the popular distain 
of our politicians. Let's hope that 
the 50th anniversary of the break- 
in will find political leadership that 
operates at a higher level and that 
no future President will have to 
declare on TV, "I am not a crook!" 

All of this political talk seems 
like a perfect segue to the John 
Edwards trial that ended in June. 
We must extend our congratula¬ 
tions to Edwards' lead attorney, 
Abbe Lowell, for his incredible 
defense that led to the govern¬ 
ment dropping all charges (mainly 
involving using alleged campaign 
contributions to support Edward's 
girlfriend and their "love child"). 
This must have invoked a sense 
of deja vu for Abbe. He came 
into fhe national spotlight in 1998 
when he defended President Bill 
Clinton at his impeachment trial 
over Clinton's alleged perjury in 
his characterization of his "lurid 


relationship" (this is a family 
publication) with White House 
intern Monica Lewinsky. [Read 
CCT's profile of Lowell online in 
the Winter 2011-12 issue.] 

After these two unsavory entries, 
leL s cool things down with news 
of the Ozzie and Harriet variety. A 
few months ago I caught up with 
Tom Sawicki, who was in from Je¬ 
rusalem, where he is the director of 
programming for the Jerusalem of¬ 
fice of AJPAC (the American Israeli 
Public Affairs Committee). Tom 
and I, joined by fellow 8 Hartley 
floormate Joe Lipari '75, compared 
the differences in our households. 

I have two kids too young to have 
left for college, Joe has two kids 
who left for college but have now 
returned, and Tom and his wife, Su¬ 
sie, are adapting to life without their 
two sons (28 and 24, both career 
officers in the Israeli air force), who 
have both graduated college and 
are living in their own apartments. 
Seems like Tom and his wife are 
doing quite well — enjoying hiking 
with several other couples, going 
to the opera and the like. Tom also 
shared that he has a weekly Sab¬ 
bath gathering with his buddies to 
sample single malt Scotches. (I seem 
to recall some serious drinking in 
Fiddler on the Roof. Ah, "tradition, 
tradition" trumps Ozzie and Harriet 
in the lives of the Class of '74!) 

Tom was in the United States in 
part to surprise D.C. resident Leon 
Wieseltier at his 60th birthday 
party. This reminded me of seeing 
Leon mentioned in a New York 
Times Style Section article (where 
else?) about Chris Hughes and 
Sean Eldridge (called "the new 
Power Brokers" by the Times). The 
article talked about how Hughes 
was a co-founder of Facebook and 
has used his newfound wealth 
both to host Democratic fundrais¬ 
ers and to buy a majority stake in 
The New Republic. Because Leon has 
been the longtime literary editor 
at the magazine, Hughes wanted 
to make sure he was on board 
with Hughes' politics. A picture 
accompanying the article showed 
an amazing contrast between the 
boyish Hughes and Eldridge (28 
and 25) and the not-so-boyish Leon 
with flowing white locks. (It was 
kind of like Clark Kent standing 
beside Perry White in those old 
Superman TV shows!) 

But who needs Superman when 
our class has its own "Super Doc¬ 
tors"? Each year a company polls 
doctors in the New York area to 
find the most respected physi¬ 
cians in various fields of medicine. 
New York magazine then has the 
company narrow the list to 1,160, 
and it highlights those chosen in 
the "Best Doctors" issue each June. 
Incredibly, our one class, which has 
around 150 doctors (many outside 
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the New York area), had at least 
four of these best doctors: Mark 
Lebwohl (dermatology), Burt Ro- 
chelson (maternal and fetal medi¬ 
cine), Larry Stam (nephrology, 
i.e., kidneys) and Steve Schonfeld 
(neuroradiology). The New York 
magazine article did not list college 
affiliations, so my apologies to 
anyone on the list I failed to notice. 
Please send in omissions! 

You don't need to be doing 
things that lead you to be featured 
on the evening news, in news¬ 
papers or in magazines to be of 
interest to our classmates. Here are 
some vignettes from around the 
country that document the busy 
careers of our classmates in areas 
as varied as science, architecture, 
finance, business and the law. 

From Fairbanks, Alaska, comes 
news from Jim Beget, who recently 
completed his 28th year as a pro¬ 
fessor in the geology and geophys¬ 
ics department at the University 
of Alaska. Jim is involved in a new 
National Science Foundation proj¬ 
ect looking at the effects of climate 
change on frozen ground. Part of 
the research project takes place in 
a "permafrost tunnel" — a mine 
shaft drilled into an area of frozen 
ground where the temperature is 
only about 20 degrees Fahrenheit, 
even in the middle of the summer. 
To make up for spending part of 
his summer in a dark frozen tun¬ 
nel, Jim and his wife, Mary, headed 
to Arizona in July to join a float trip 
down the Grand Canyon. 

Closer to home we got an update 
on the career of New York architect 
Larry Mamer, who works on a 
range of projects from helping local 
private schools expand their facili¬ 
ties to updates at Grand Central and 
Chelsea Piers (a sprawling sports 
complex along the Hudson River). 
Larry writes, "The 'fam' is doing 
well. My wife, Elisabeth Post-Mam- 
er '74 Barnard, practices architecture 
in Stamford, Conn. Daughter Nell is 
applying to nursing school. Son Ben 
is in his third year at Iona College in 
New Rochelle, N.Y." 

Moving one step closer to retire¬ 
ment, Bob Fuchs and his wife, 
Bobbie, moved from Connecticut 
to North Carolina four years ago. 
Bob wanted to increase his time on 
the golf course and Bobbie wanted 
more time on the beach. A longtime 
IT person. Bob is able to work part- 
time from home. He is doing some 
financial control work for Delta 
Dental's IT department, located on 
the other side of the country. Bob 
adds, "Bobbie and I celebrated 38 
years of marriage this past summer 
... 1974 was a busy time — graduat¬ 
ing in May, starting a new job in 
June and getting married in August. 
We have four children ranging from 
34-24 and one granddaughter (4). 
My kids all have graduated from 


college, one has a master's and one 
is working toward an M.B.A. I'm 
happy and fortunate to say they all 
have good jobs." 

A short update came from Joel 
Almquist, in Boston. He is a partner 
at K&L Gates law firm, where he 
counsels clients on a range of tax 
issues (from mergers and acquisi¬ 
tions to hedge funds to real estate 
transactions, to name a few). Joel 
tells us that one son is a broker at 
UBS and the other is an investment 
banker at Barclays. He adds, "I ran 
the Paris Marathon last spring." 

The "Energizer Bunny Award" 
must go to Will Willis, in Palm 
Beach Gardens, Fla., what some 
people might consider retirement 
country. But Will writes, "All six 
of my companies are doing great. 
Book No. 3 is coming out in Janu¬ 
ary. Can't retire, having too much 
fun!" 


Will's latest adventure was a 
real surprise for two reasons. First, 
he received a huge contract to 
put 614-foot micro-wind turbines 
on 400 Wal-Mart stores. Then he 
began working with Brad Higgins 
(managing partner of the U.S. 
investments at private equity firm 
SOSventures) on the funding of the 
turbines. When I asked Will how 
the two hooked up, he replied, "We 
connected on Linkedln. After we 
talked, we found we had similar 
business interests and investment 
requirements." 

Maybe there is more to this 
social media revolution than many 
of us give it credit for. 

There you have it. Classmates 
featured on TV and in newspapers 
and magazines for their amazing 
achievements. Other classmates 
pursuing their passions in a variety 
of fields. For a class of only 600 
guys, we have a lot to be proud 
of — not least of which is that no 
one has had to declare, "I am not 
a crook!" 


Randy Nichols 

734 S. Linwood Ave. 
Baltimore, MD 21224 
rcn2day@gmail.com 

Not one to skip a reason to celebrate 
(and taking some time to themselves 
now that they are empty-nesters), 
Yasmin and Jim Dolan were in 
France in early summer. Jim pro¬ 
posed to Yasmin in Paris. 

Known to many of us for his 
high profile in sports labor negotia¬ 


tions, Jeffrey Kessler recently led 
70 other former partners of Dewey 
& LeBoeuf to Winston & Strawn, 
where Jeff now is on the executive 
committees. Joe Tato, also formerly 
of Dewey, has joined other former 
Dewey partners at DLA Piper. 

Both rainmakers will continue to 
represent their portfolios. 

Classmates gathered with other 
Columbians at Dean's Day on June 
2. Lou Dalaveris and Ira Malin 
spent some time chatting. Bob 
Schneider and his wife, Regina 
Mullahy '75 Barnard, toured the site 
of the new Manhattanville campus. 
Floyd Warren had registered but 
no one saw him, and I wasn't able 
to contact him before these Notes 
were due, which was shortly after 
Dean's Day. 

A couple of weeks back, I got 
an email from Bob Sclafani asking 
if I knew how he could get our 


yearbook. I told him I didn't know 
but would loan him mine. I sent it 
off, with the condition that when 
he got (and returned!) it, he also 
would send me stuff for Notes. 
Look for news in the next CCT. 

I have just spent the most amaz¬ 
ing weekend here in my hometown 
of Baltimore — remember. I'm writ¬ 
ing this in June — taking part in its 
Star-Spangled Sailabration, which is 
the official kickoff to the nation's cel¬ 
ebration of the 200th anniversary of 
the "Star-Spangled Banner." Those 
of you elsewhere on the East Coast 
may have experienced it as OpSail 
2012. Sailing ships, tall, medium 
and small. Ditto for naval, marine. 
Coast Guard and other Grey ships, 
all from around the world. There 
were air shows, including the Blue 
Angels, which I swear I could have 
reached up and grabbed as they flew 
over my roof deck. I did more than 
24 hours of volunteering, walking 
the promenades of the harbor as a 
Sailabration ambassador, during the 
last four days, but that also put me in 
the middle of enjoying it. Now, I'm 
gonna collapse and recover. From all 
the standing and walking, my body 
aches in places that I didn't know or 
had forgotten existed. 

And, of course, this edition of 
CCT is the first of the new fiscal 
year of the Columbia College Fund. 
For early givers, especially those 
who want a 2012 tax deduction, 
now's the time to pencil in those 
transactions. Others, pledge early. 
(Often is not necessary, but then 
please back up that pledge with a 
check or credit card.) 


Jeffrey Kessler '75 recently led 70 fellow former 
partners of Dewey & LeBoeuf to Winston & Strawn, 
where Kessler now is on the executive committee. 



Give by credit card at college. 
columbia.edu/ giveonline or by 
calling 212-851-7488, or mail a 
check, payable to Columbia Col¬ 
lege Fund, to Columbia College 
Fund, Columbia Alumni Center, 
622 W. 113th St., MC 4530,3rd FL, 
New York, NY 10025. 
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Clyde Moneyhun 

Boise State University 
Department of English 
200 Liberal Arts Building 
1910 University Dr. 

Boise, ID 83725 


caml31@columbia.edu 


I hope the members of the Class of 
1976 are enjoying a wonderful fall. 
Please send your news to me at the 
above email or postal address. Your 
classmates would love to hear 
from you! 
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David Gorman 

111 Regal Dr. 
DeKalb,IL 60115 


dgorman@niu.edu 


Our class held its 35th Alumni 
Reunion Weekend from May 31- 
June 3. Although I wasn't there, I 
received a number of enthusiastic 
reports that I have attempted to 
cobble together, hopefully not too 
inaccurately. (They make this kind 
of thing look so easy on the CSI 
shows.) 

Lou DeStefano says that Karen, 
his wife of two years, was impressed 
by her first view of the campus; 
she saw much of it but not all. A 
night in Carman was "not so bad 
as an inexpensive hotel," but when 
Lou wanted to show her John Jay 
lounge, he was stopped by campus 
security. Lou adds that he was 
pleased to see Peter Buxbaum, a 
first-timer at a Columbia reunion. 

Tom Wagner and his wife, 
Miriam Furey '77 Barnard, had 
dinner on reunion Thursday 
with his fraternity brothers from 
Beta Theta Pi, including James 
Camparo (with his wife, Lori '77 
Barnard), Jim Mullin (plus his 
wife, Linda) and Kevin Roach 
'77E; this was followed by a show. 
The Gershwins'Porgy and Bess. Tom 
reports that he "sees the Mullins 
at most Homecomings, since they 
are local, but the Camparos live out 
West and we had not seen them in 
many years, making for a wonder¬ 
ful reunion." Tom and Miriam also 
went on the Chelsea art gallery 
crawl tour the next day, followed 
by lunch on Tenth Avenue — and, 
alas, an early departure due to 
other commitments. They missed 
a class reception held by Bill Gray 
in his office. 

Among those who made it 
to Bill's was John Hallacy, who 
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enjoyed the spread as well as the 
view of the Empire State Building, 
lit in blue and white. Of the reunion 
overall, John adds, "The events 
were very well organized this year. 
The lectures were truly stimulating. 

I attended one on brain research 
that was viewed from a multidis¬ 
ciplinary perspective. The Wine 
Tasting was great because Barnard 
alumnae were present, including 
my wife, Mary Ann Lofrumento 
'77 Barnard, and you could mingle 
with the broader reunion crowd. 

As is predictable, we talked about 
surviving the 1970s and classes and 
professors that we appreciated a 
great deal. The food was generally 
excellent but did not surpass the 
discourse and the weather. The 
recent grads also appeared to be 
very enthusiastic." 

Someone else at Bill's reception 
was Mike Aroney, who seems to 
have kept up a frenetic pace during 
the weekend; he brought his wife, 
Kathy; daughter, Brittany; son, 

Kell; and daughter-in-law, Brittany. 
As Kell is a recent graduate of the 
business school at Southern Meth¬ 
odist University and Brittany had 
just graduated (with honors, yet) 
from the University of South Caro¬ 
lina's College of Nursing, "the trip, 
in part, was a graduation present, 
and I acted as tour guide for most 
of the time. We stayed in Tribeca 
and saw just about everything, 
and it seems I walked the younger 
folks to the point of crying 'uncle.' 
We sent the kids off to see War 
Horse, so they had to humor Dad 
with a trip to MoMA, an art gallery 
crawl in Chelsea and lunch at the 
Boathouse on Friday," followed by 
Bill's event. "I gave the kids a tour 
of campus and told some stories. 
Kell wanted to see the B-school 
and Brittany wanted to know 
about the medical school. The kids 
attended our class dinner with 
Kathy and me, but left early from 
the champagne and dancing to go 
back to the hotel. I do believe they 
were in bed by 10, while Kathy and 
I made a fair job of the dancing and 
champagne consumption. 

"Funny story: our daughter is 
an attractive, 6-foot tall, 22-year- 
old blonde. When we arrived at 
the dinner for cocktails, my wife 
went over to the bar to gather 
some refreshments while I greeted 
classmates. Brittany came back 
and was standing next to me and 
eventually when it was clear she 
was a daughter, a few classmates 
confessed they were relieved to 
learn she wasn't a trophy wife!" 

Also at reunion were (with 
apologies to anyone I left out — or 
put in! — by mistake): Craig Brod, 
Leslie Cohen, Mark Goldberger, 
Michael Katzman, Bob Kent, 
Marty Kutscher, Jon Lukomnik, 
Peter Nagykery, Dan Sang, John 


Santamaria, Jim Shapiro, Michael 
Sherman, David Stanton, Chris¬ 
topher Sten, Robert Werner and 
George Whipple. Among attendees 
I heard from, there was agreement 
on the fine weather, the good work 
of the reunion staff and (unfortu¬ 
nately) the relatively low turnout of 
our class. Here's to a bigger 40th. 
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Matthew Nemerson 

35 Huntington St. 
New Haven, CT 06511 


mnemerson@snet.net 


I continue to be amazed and hum¬ 
bled at the achievements and broad 
range of our class. Bravo! I have 
been wondering as we approach 
our 35th reunion if we are closer to 
half our allotted time as Columbia 
grads, or two-thirds done. ITs be¬ 
ginning to make a difference ... 

John Nastuk, also '78E, writes, 
"The news from Danvers, Mass., is 
that I'm a senior engineer with GE 
Aviation but bigger news is that our 
son, David, recently started his first 
full-time job as a mechanical engi¬ 
neer after graduating from UMaine 
last fall, and second son, Eric, 
recently graduated from UConn as 
a biomedical engineer. Three engi¬ 
neers under one roof is sufficient to 
make Karen — the artist, wife and 
mother — about crazy." 

Steve Bargonetti has enlisted 
his wife, Diane, to do his column 
PR (I advise this for all of you). She 
writes, "My husband was honored 
by author David Maraniss when he 
was chosen to be in the new Obama 
biography, Barack Obama: The Story 
[see Bookshelf]. This is not a politi¬ 
cal statement from us but rather an 
honor to be part of history for Steve. 
If you have a chance, check out the 
book (especially page 435!). It is rare 
that people in the 'real world' are 
interested in what musicians have 
to say." 


and actually quoted for the book? 
Well, if you know guitarist Steve 
Bargonetti then you know at least 
one! 

"He graduated from Colum¬ 
bia University around the time 
President Obama transferred there. 
Steve has a similar bi-racial heritage 
and, at the time, was the leader of 
the premier jazz fusion group. So 
What, on the Columbia campus. 
The bands playing at The West End 
during Obama's first year included 
So What, whose name was inspired 
by the first cut of the Miles Davis 
album Kind of Blue." 

Steve's wife concludes with the 
reference that, "Maraniss felt Steve 
offered great perception into Colum¬ 
bia University's campus life, socially, 
politically and racially ... a look into 
the environment experienced by 
Steve and, thus, the future President. 
To quote Steve from the book: 

'There were racial inferences from 
both sides, which were completely 
disavowed once we started bringing 
people together via music.'" 

So there you have it. Proof that 
the Qass of 1978 was intimately 
involved in the President's experi¬ 
ence at alma mater. 

From David J. Margules, "Things 
are good here. Four sons, and no 
one at Columbia! My eldest, Andy, 
graduated from medical school at 
Jefferson (along with his wife) and 
started his residency in urology. He 
claims to have picked it because 
it gives his friends lots of fodder 
for rude jokes about the kinds of 
things he 'handles.' (My mother 
still tells me I should have been a 
doctor and that iT s not too late to 
go to medical school.) My second 
son, Elliot, has finished his second 
year of law school and has been 
working for Josh Dratel. He loves 
the practice and is looking forward 
to graduating. My third, Sam, starts 
culinary school in September and 
wants to open a pastry/coffee shop. 
My youngest. Will, is in the middle 
of 1 Vi years in yeshiva in Israel and 
will start at Yeshiva University in 
January. My wife, Michelle Seltzer 
'77 Barnard, and I are very proud of 
each." 

Midwestern refugee Robert 
Blank sends this from Madison, 
Wis.: "Scary how time flies. Nothing 


Daniel Pincus '78 sang the national anthem at 
numerous Lions' football and basketball games 
during this past year. 


Diane also included the below, 
which was originally written for 
the NYC musicians' union paper. 

"How many Local 802 Musicians 
do you know who have been inter¬ 
viewed for a presidential biography 


fun or exciting to report. Sorry to say 
the recall was a disaster here, and 
[Gov.] Scott Walter is truly evil." 

Henry Aronson has been busy 
as always, "My wife, Cailrn Hef- 
feman, and I were selected for the 


Rhinebeck Writers Retreat for this 
summer; [at this writing in June 
we planned to go] for a week in 
August to continue working on our 
new musical. Loveless Texas. I do 
some orchestrating for the Rocktopia 
symphonic/rock fusion ensemble, 
kicking off with the Youngstown 
(Ohio) Symphony in September; I'll 
be playing keyboards in the concert, 
too. Meanwhile, I'm still music 
director / conductor of Rock of Ages 
on Broadway." 

Jeffrey Moerdler looks down 
on Gotham from his perch at Mintz 
Levin, telling us, "My oldest son, 
Scott, graduated from Mount Sinai 
School of Medicine and is starting 
his residency in pediatrics at Mount 
Sinai Medical Center (he got his 
first-choice match) and plans to 
specialize in pediatric oncology. He 
is getting married in October. My 
twins are both at NYU, Jonathan 
in the Stem School of Business 
and Eric in the College of Arts and 
Sciences, majoring in architecture 
and urban planning. Jonathan 
[was scheduled to] get married in 
August. 

"I'm busy in my real estate legal 
practice and in particular in my 
specialty in data center and tele¬ 
com real estate. I also spend lots of 
my time on my three unpaid part- 
time jobs. For starters. I'm com¬ 
missioner of the Port Authority of 
New York & New Jersey (yes, the 
recent toll increases are my fault); 
I'm very involved in all of its major 
real estate projects, in particular 
the World Trade Center. I'm also an 
EMT on my local volunteer ambu¬ 
lance service and co-president of 
my chapter in Riverdale as well as 
president of my co-op apartment 
building." 

Stu Kricun may hold the record 
for appearances in this column 
(what Joan Rivers was to Johnny): 

"I have worked at Disney since 
2005, after spending 12 years at 
Playboy. Talk about 180-degree 
changes in the subject matter. If any 
of our classmates' kids are fans of 
Good Luck Charlie or Lab Rats, those 
are two of the shows for which I am 
production counsel. My kids are in 
the prime demographic right now 
for Disney. My daughter, Arianna, is 
7 and my son, Jordan, is 5 (yes, I did 
start really late compared to some of 
the rest of you!). 

"I find myself reminiscing every 
so often about the good old days at 
Columbia. Hard to believe it's been 
almost 35 years. One of these days, 
I need to take a trip with the entire 
family and show my little ones 
where dad went to college." 

Gary Pickholz gets the award 
for eclectic activities. "My new 
book, for background context, is 
my nonfiction project at Stanford's 
Writer's Studio, which has been a 
truly marvelous and eye-opening 
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experience," he writes. "I have 
been blessed with many sharp col¬ 
leagues in many universities and 
firms worldwide, across a number 
of disciplines, in my career, but this 
is by far the most fascinating group 
of colleagues I have ever enjoyed 
spending time with. 

"My son Dov got engaged to a 
lovely young lady originally from 
Paris, whose family also made 
aliyah. I now have an appointment 
at the Business School. I have two 
books coming out (hopefully) this 
year, one on some of the significant 
failures in capital markets and 
one a nonfiction autobiographical 
discussion of a Jewish divorce and 
its policy considerations, both in the 
United States and Israel. My son 
Josh now is in an elite combat.unit, 
and my daughter Tamar will serve 
in the office of Prime Minister Bibi 
Netanyahu (whom I used to play 
basketball with in the Philadelphia 
synagogue league when his name 
was still Benjy), as her national 
service. 

"I will be testifying before the 
Knesset once again in October, this 
time on the topic of Israeli-contin¬ 
ued insistence of taxing American 
and British charitable contribu¬ 
tions, an embarrassment that your 
local UJA-Federation and Israel 
Bonds representatives prefer be 
ignored by American donors." 

An interesting story about fame 
in the big city from Daniel Pincus: 
"This past year, I sang the national 
anthem at numerous Lions' football 
and basketball games. I sang the 
tenor solos with the Bamard- 
Columbia Chorus and with the 
Collegium Musicum. At the end 
of Yom Kippur last year, a young 
congregant came up to me and said, 
'Cantor Pincus, there is something 
about the way you sing and your 
style that reminds me of John Ama- 
rante at Madison Square Garden.' 

"A week later I called Colum¬ 
bia Athletics and onto the roster I 
went, and was requested for the 
Harvard games. Thinking that this 
was going very well, I contacted 
Fordham. They won all six games 
I sang at, and alerted the New York 
Daily News to write a story about it, 
resulting in a full-page article. Two 
days later, Clyde Haberman of The 
New York Times picked up the story 
in a column." 

Capt. Jeffrey L. Canfield, USN, 
writes: "I am concluding an assign¬ 
ment as Headquarters ISAF Minis¬ 
terial Advisor to the Government 
of Afghanistan Ministry of Rural 
Rehabilitation and Development 
in Kabul, Afghanistan. I will be 
assigned next from the Pentagon to 
the United States Institute of Peace 
in Washington, D.C." 

On the home front, my family 
abandoned me this summer. My 
wife, Marian '77 Barnard, is teach¬ 


ing near Paris at INSEAD, the Eu¬ 
ropean business school. Daughter 
Elana (21) took courses in London. 
And Joy (18), who is recently 
installed as social action v.p. of the 
National Federation of (Reform) 
Temple Youth, split the summer 
between Washington, D.C., and the 
movement's base in Warwick, N.Y. 

Next year is our 35th Alumni Re¬ 
union Weekend. Mark your calen¬ 
dar for Thursday, May 30-Sunday, 
June 2,2013. If you're interested in 
being part of the Reunion Commit¬ 
tee (planning the weekend's events) 
or the Class Gift Committee (fund¬ 
raising for the Columbia College 
Fund), contact the appropriate staff 
member at the top of the column. 
You need not be in the New York 
area and can participate in meetings 
via conference call. 

Columbia will send materials by 
email and postal mail as the date 
grows closer. If needed, update your 
contact information at reunion.col 
lege.columbia.edu / alumniupdate, 
or call the Alumni Office: 212-851- 
7488. 
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Robert Klapper 

8737 Beverly Blvd., Ste 303 
Los Angeles, CA 90048 


rklappermd@aol.com 


Thomas Costigan of Falls Church, 
Va., is a contract employee for a 
specialized agency of the federal 
government dealing with inter¬ 
national trade issues (that's all 
he can say about this one or he'd 
have to remove Bob Klapper's 
knee caps). Tom also is co-chair of 
the Northern Virginia Columbia 
Alumni Representative Commit¬ 
tee and would love to hear from 
area alumni who can help out with 
admissions interviews. 

Theodore Anton writes with 
news that his son, Constantine, 
was hired as coordinator of emer¬ 
gency services for the Red Cross 
Coastal Virginia region. His daugh¬ 
ter, Marja, begins medical school 
at the Loyola University Stritch 
School of Medicine in Chicago this 
fall. Ted's new nonfiction book. 
Mortal Coils: The Strange Race for 
the Secrets of Longevity, will be pub¬ 
lished by University of Chicago 
Press in 2013. 

Los Angeles-based Ali Gheis- 
sari, president of Advanced 
Cardiothoradc Surgery Medical 
Group, has been practicing cardio- 
fhoracic surgery in Los Angeles 
for more than 20 years. He writes, 

"I am blessed with a beautiful 
wife and two beautiful children. 

My son, Reza '14 (20), finished his 
sophomore year at the College and 
spent the summer in L.A. doing an 
internship at NASA Jet Propulsion 
Laboratory. He is majoring in phys¬ 
ics and mathematics. My daughter. 


Roya (16), is a high school junior 
and hopes to study medicine. I owe 
my achievements in life to my edu¬ 
cation at Columbia, and having a 
son at Columbia College has further 
strengthened my bonds with alma 
mater." 

The "big news" from Harlan 
Greenman is that his daughter 
Catherine '12 is "not only a proud 
graduate of the Class of 2012, where 
she majored in computer science 
math, but also is relocating to Texas 
and starting her career with Micro¬ 
soft in July. 

"In other news, I have been kept 
busy with building New York City's 
first totally new subway line — 
the Second Avenue subway, first 
proposed in the 1920s, partially dug 
before the 1970s fiscal crisis that 
nearly bankrupted the city and now 
on track to open during this decade. 
Lastly, our younger daughter, Beth, 
accomplished a personal triple 
crown, having all in one day made 
her bat mitzvah, received our Little 
League's most prestigious memo¬ 
rial award (known as the Chris 
Ciuffani Award) for her fairness 
and respect for others, and, with 
her team, won the championship 
with a come-from-behind effort in 


my students in one of these three 
circles. Some of you are in this first 
circle, for whom everything I say 
here in this classroom you will 
understand completely. Some of 
you are in this middle circle, where 
you won't understand everything 
that I say today but you will go 
home tonight and read and study 
hard and then understand it. And 
some of you are in this third circle 
... who never will.' 

"I guess the lesson I learned was 
I was never going to be in that first 
circle, and I need to spend the rest 
of my life staying out of that third 
circle." 


Michael C. Brown 

London Terrace Towers 
410 W. 24th St., Apt. 18F 
New York, NY 10011 
mcbcu80@yahoo.com 

As fall begins we look forward to 
seeing how the Giants, Jets and Co¬ 
lumbia Lions fare on the gridiron. 
We are only a little way into our 
new era with coach Pete Mangu- 
rian, but already I am impressed 
with our commitment and effort 
each week. 



Eric Granderson '80 has been named in-house 
lobbyist for New Orleans Mayor Mitch Landrieu. 


the bottom of the last inning. It was 
in true storybook fashion, with two 
outs and the bases loaded!" 

Robert Klapper: "Here's my 
Columbia College thought for this 
column. As an orthopedic surgeon 
in Los Angeles for the past 23 
years, I've operated on 500-600 
patients every year, which means I 
have opened up more than 12,000 
shoulders, hips and knees. I cannot 
believe where the time has gone. 

"In order to begin a surgery, 
you must scrub your hands. This 
moment at the sink is a mini¬ 
opportunity for meditation. It's 
actually ironic that in this act, by 
rubbing your hands together and 
letting them dry, you take the posi¬ 
tion of praying. Before one of my 
recent surgeries, in this meditative 
state of becoming sterile (without 
a vasectomy), my mind wandered 
back to my first organic chem¬ 
istry lecture; I still struggle with 
understanding the relevance of this 
ridiculous course and the necessity 
to excel in this subject when it has 
no relevance whatsoever to what 
one does as a doctor. But I remem¬ 
ber Professor Charles Dawson '38 
GSAS in 309 Havemayer beginning 
the first class of the first semester 
by drawing three giant circles on 
the blackboard. He then turned 
to the class and said, 'I think of 


Eric Granderson has been named 
in-house lobbyist for New Orleans 
Mayor Mitch Landrieu. A New 
Orleans native, Eric brings three 
decades of experience in the city's 
government to his new post steering 
the administration's relations with 
council members, local agency of¬ 
ficials and community leaders. 

Joel Moser joined Kaye Scholer 
as an energy and infrastructure 
partner. He will be instrumental in 
building out the practice, which is 
viewed with great optimism by his 
partners. Joel has extensive experi¬ 
ence in the industry and has been 
recognized as a leading project 
lawyer. 


What's Your story? 

Letting classmates know 
what's going on in your 
life is easier than ever. 
Send in your Class Notes! 

ONLINE by clicking 
college.columbia.edu/cct/ 
submit_class_note. 
EMAIL to the address at 
the top of your column. 
mail to the address at the 
top of your column. 
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Ronald Weich recently was 
named dean of the University 
of Baltimore School of Law. He 
previously served as chief counsel to 
Senate Majority Leader Harry Reid 
(D-Nev.) and counsel to former Sen. 
Arlen Specter (D-Pa.) and the late 
Sen. Edward M. Kennedy (D-Mass.). 

I look forward to seeing you 
all at Homecoming [on Saturday, 
October 20; see Around the Quads] 
and supporting our team! 

Drop me a line at mcbcu80@ 
yahoo.com. 
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Kevin Fay 
3380 Darby Rd. 
Glenmore 
Keswick, VA 22947 


kfay@northridge 

capital.com 


Dr. Paul J. Maddon Ph.D. an¬ 
nounced his retirement in March 
as chief science officer of Progenies 
Pharmaceuticals, a company he 
founded in 1986. Having served as 
chairman of the board, CEO and 
chief science officer, Paul will con¬ 
tinue to be a member and vice chair 
of the Progenies Board of Directors. 
Progenies, a biopharmaceutical 
company dedicated to develop¬ 
ing innovative medicines to treat 
diseases, with a focus on cancer 
and related conditions, is based in 
Tarrytown, N.Y. Paul intends to stay 
active in retirement, as he serves on 
a number of boards and committees 
of nonprofit and commercial orga¬ 
nizations, including as a University 
Trustee at Columbia. In addition, he 
plans to spend a lot more time with 
his family, Alex (12), Hanna (11) and 
Sophie (9). 

Paul, I have no advice on how to 
run a biopharmaceutical company, 
but can provide a little insight on 
raising daughters, if you're inter¬ 
ested. 

From one doctor to another: 
Michael E. Schatman Ph.D. sends 
an update from Seattle, where he 
enjoys recreational pursuits both 
in the mountains and on water. 
Michael is executive director of the 
nonprofit Foundation for Ethics 
in Pain Care and is very involved 
in pain medicine as a clinician, 
writer, editor of four journals and 
lecturer. He recently was honored 
as "Clinical Pain Educator of the 
Year" by the American Society of 
Pain Educators. 

Also in medical world news, we 
learned that Dr. Daniel P. Petrylak, 
an oncologist, is set to begin a new 
appointment in September: Yale 
Cancer Center and the Smilow Can¬ 
cer Hospital at Yale-New Haven 
have named him to lead the genito¬ 
urinary cancers medical oncology 
team at Smilow and to be director 
of the prostate cancer research 
group and co-director of the Signal 


Transduction Research Program. 
Daniel joins Yale from NewYork- 
Presbyterian Hospital/Columbia 
University Medical Center. He 
earned an M.D. from Case Western 
Reserve University School of Medi¬ 
cine, completed his internship and 
residency at Albert Einstein College 
of Medicine and did his fellowship 
in oncology at Memorial Sloan- 
Kettering Cancer Center. 

Congratulations to Paul, Michael 
and Daniel on their stellar profes¬ 
sional achievements. 

Jack O'Loughlin reports: "Old¬ 
est son John '12 graduated in May. 
He'll live and work in New York. 
He was on the track team (mid¬ 
distance) and really enjoyed his CC 
experience. Our other son, Brendan 
'15, is now in his second year at CC 
and also is a mid-distance runner. 
He's enjoying the experience thus 
far as well. Oldest is a daughter, 
Caroline (also a runner), who 
graduated from Dartmouth last 
year and recently moved back to 
Boston for a new job after working 
in Manhattan for a year. My wife, 
Carol, and I now are empty-nesters 
and are in the process of selling 
our home in suburban Boston 
and moving into the South End 
neighborhood. 

"Had dinner with former room¬ 
mates Bill Haney '81E and Tom 
Windas '81E in June, and it was 
great seeing them. 


Richard was very loyal to Columbia 
and was recognized with a John Jay 
Award for distinguished profes¬ 
sional achievement in 2006. He is 
survived by his wife, Ruthanne, 
and two teenage children. Our deep 
condolences go out to the Ruzika 
family. 

[Editor's note: See Summer 2012 
Obituaries.] 


Andrew Weisman 

710 Lawrence Ave. 
Westfield, NJ 07090 
weisman@comcast.net 

Greetings, gentlemen: I trust this 
note finds you all in good spirits. 
As I put single digit to iPad, one of 
the hottest summers on record is 
blazing, Obamacare has been up¬ 
held (or defined as a tax, depend¬ 
ing on your political persuasion) 
and the European bond markets 
are in disarray, playing mumblety- 
peg with my 401K. 

On a positive note, I recently 
encountered one of our most 
esteemed College professors on 
a flight to Newark from Denver 
(where I reside four days a week, so 
if anyone's in the vicinity, look me 
up and I'll spring for dinner). The 
professor: Arnold Eisen. Some of 
you may remember him from CC; 
if I recall correctly John Malcolm, 
Wally Wentink and John Levy 



Eric Laursen '82 is an independent journalist who 
has covered political and financial news for more 
than 25 years. 


"I've been working in bank¬ 
ing for nearly 30 years, primarily 
with BankBoston (and successor 
banks Fleet and BofA) in corporate 
and international banking; I then 
started a New England wholesale 
banking team for Huntington Bank 
from Columbus, Ohio, in 2010. IT s 
been very entrepreneurial and a 
lot of fun. The best part is I've also 
managed to turn less commuting 
time into some exercise time." 

Finally, though many of you 
have already heard this news, it is 
with great sadness that we note the 
passing of Richard M. Ruzika on 
May 8 from complications arising 
from knee surgery. Richard was a 
star on the football team, so good 
he was drafted into the NFL (Dallas 
Cowboys). He decided to bypass 
a career in football, instead joining 
Goldman Sachs, where he worked 
in several executive positions and 
ultimately became co-head of com¬ 
modities. He spent almost 30 years 
at Goldman and was preparing to 
start a new hedge fund, Dublin Hill 
Capital, based in Greenwich, Conn. 


were in class with me. Professor 
Eisen now is chancellor of the Jew¬ 
ish Theological Seminary. He was 
rather taken aback that I remem¬ 
bered him after 30 years. The reality 
is that he did a fantastic job teaching 
the class and I'd be surprised if any 
of us forgot the experience. 

Writing in this period is the self¬ 
less and adventurous Karl Olson. 
A member of the Foreign Service, 
Karl spent the spring studying 
Pashto and growing a beard in 
preparation for deployment to Af¬ 
ghanistan (a commitment that also 
kept him from attending reunion). 

On behalf of the entire class, I 
thank Karl for his efforts. 

On special assignment this pe¬ 
riod, our roving reunion reporter, 
Dave Filosa, sends this account of 
the weekend's events: "The 30th 
reunion was a great success. High 
point was the tri-college cocktail 
party on the Hamilton Steps before 
our class dinner in Butler. Every¬ 
one was happy for the opportunity 
to see classmates from Engineering 
and Barnard. 


"We have established a Columbia- 
Bamard-Engineering Class of 1982 
Reunion Group on Facebook that 
has pictures from the weekend and 
that we encourage everyone to join. 
Check it out at facebook.com/ #! / 
groups/217827018331357/. 

"Yours truly saw Andrew Dan¬ 
zig, Victor Lopez-Balboa, Frank 
Lopez-Balboa, Louis De Chiara, 
Joe Cabrera, Joe Piscina, Mark 
Berti and Mike Schmidtberger. 
Had a great discussion regarding 
polytheism over dinner. 

"After the Friday barbecue we 
got to relive the good old days at 
Havana Central a.k.a. The West 
End where Dan Libby '82E chased 
down a pickpocket from the bar." 

Philosophical discourse, booze, 
crime and punishment. It doesn't 
get better than that! 

Also writing in this period was 
the accomplished Eric Laursen, 
an independent journalist who 
has covered political and financial 
news for more than 25 years. He 
reports that his latest book. The 
People's Pension: The Struggle to 
Defend Social Security Since Reagan, 
was published in April. 

Eric says, "It tells the surpris¬ 
ingly entertaining story of how a 
grassroots collection of labor unions, 
progressive lawmakers and advo¬ 
cates for the elderly, low-income 
communities and people of color 
have repeatedly stymied efforts by 
the Republican right and Democratic 
center-right to scale back, phase out 
and privatize Social Security. I be¬ 
came interested in the subject when I 
was running Plan Sponsor, a monthly 
magazine for pension executives, in 
the '90s. I wanted to explore why so 
many powerful people are intent on 
cutting Social Security even though 
other elements of the American re¬ 
tirement income system are eroding, 
making Social Security's protections 
more important than ever. And 
I wanted to dear up some of the 
confusion about the economics of 
Sodal Security. 

"Along the way, I found out a 
lot that had never been revealed. 
For instance, how the Clinton 
administration and Newt Gingrich 
(then Speaker of the House) were 
so intent on making an historic 
deal to cut Social Security that they 
kept at it for months, even after the 
Monica Lewinsky scandal made 
it next to impossible for the White 
House to work with Congress on 
anything. In fact, every President 
since Jimmy Carter has tried to cut 
Social Security at some point in 
his administration. That includes 
Barack Obama '83. The real heroes 
of The People's Pension are the grass¬ 
roots groups that have somehow 
stopped them every time. Will 
they be able to keep doing so? I 
explore this question and also what 
it would take to inoculate Social 
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Alumni Sons and Daughters 

Seventy-one members of the College Class of 2016 and five members of the Engineering Class of 2016 
are sons or daughters of College alumni. This list is alphabetical by the parent's last name. 


STUDENT 


PARENT STUDENT 


PARENT STUDENT 


PARENT 


Nicholas Ackerman Stephen K. Ackerman '79 

Poughquag, N.Y. • Arlington H.S. 

Olivia Alex John Alex '89 

Middletown, N.J. • Leonia H.S. 


Jared Greene Steven E. Greene '76 

Tenafly, N.J. • Tenafly H.S. 

Chase Gutman Howard Gutman '77 

Brussels • The International School of Brussels 


Klaas Roberts Sandy A. Roberts '81 

Bowie, Md. • The Key School 

Sarah Roth Steven D. Roth '77 

Scarsdale, N.Y. • Scarsdale H.S. 


Stepan Atamian Jean-Marie L. Atamian '81 

New York City • The Dalton School 


Justin Hahn Kim S. Hahn '77 

Bayside, N.Y. • Hunter College H.S. 


Craig Ruzika Richard M. Ruzika '81 ° 

Riverside, Conn. • Brunswick School 


Stephen Babendreier Gerard M. Babendreier '84 

Rockville, Md. • The Heights School 

Theresa Babendreier Gerard M. Babendreier '84 

Rockville, Md. • Oakcrest School 

Aram Balian Nairi Checkosky Balian '88 

Chevy Chase, Md. • St. Albans School 

Roberta Barnett Richard L. Barnett '75 

Pelham, N.Y. • Pelham Memorial H.S. 

Cian Barron Joaquin Barron '94 

WoodcliffLake, N.J. • Pascack Hills H.S. 

Andrew Barth Andrew F. Barth '83 

San Marino, Calif. • San Marino H.S. 


Sophia Horowitz Benjamin A. Horowitz '88 

Atherton, Calif. • Sacred Heart Prep 

Kathaiyn-Alexis Huseby Thomas S. Huseby '69 

Seattle • The Bush School 

Adam Jaffe * Aaron D. Jaffe '85 

White Plains, N.Y. • White Plains H.S. 

Dylan Jones Robert A.W. Jones'85 

Richmond, Va. • Appomattox Regional Governor's School 

Alexander Kalicki * Jan H. Kalicki '68 

Alexandria, Va. • Sidwell Friends School 

Chester King Thomas S. King '86 

Stamford, Conn. • Stamford H.S. 


Alexander Sabel David G. Sabel '72 

London • St. Paul's School 

Noah Schoen Robert E. Schoen '79 

Pittsburgh • Shady Side Academy 

Daniel Schultz William Schultz '83 

Atlanta • Phillips Academy 

Anne Scotti Thomas Scotti '85 

Medfield, Mass. • Medfield H.S. 

Harrison Shih Chih Y. Shih '80 

Saddle River, N.J. • Bergen Catholic H.S. 

Gunter Sissoko Carolyn G. Sissoko '92 

Culver City, Calif. • Lycee Frangais 


Eleanor Beckman Peregrine Beckman '84 

and Elizabeth Leicester '87 

Los Angeles • The Archer School for Girls 

Nicole Bernstein Brett B. Bernstein '84 

Scarsdale, N.Y. • Scarsdale H.S. 

Tanna Bogursky Jeff Bogursky '80 

New York City • SAR H.S. 

Daniel Brovman Mikhail Brovman '81 

Teaneck, N.J. • Horace Mann H.S. 

Alexander Carames Ernesto J. Carames '85 

St. Augustine, Fla. • St. Joseph Academy 

Brigid Connell John C. Connell '76 

Haddonfield, N.J. • Haddonfield Memorial H.S. 

Marguerite Daw Edward W. Daw '86 

St. Louis • Clayton H.S. 

liana Deresiewicz Robert Deresiewicz '79 

Newton, Mass. • New Jewish H.S. 

Etienne Desbois Marcel P. Desbois '77 ° 

Scarsdale, N.Y. • Scarsdale H.S. 

Amar Dhingra * Alda Dhingra '91 

Gurgaon, India • Vasant Valley School 

Ariana Dickey Burton F. Dickey '76 

Houston • St. John's School 

Samantha Duncan Daniel N. Duncan '85 

Austin, Texas • Westlake H.S. 

Elliot Finkelstein Joshua S. Finkelstein '82 

East Brunswick, N.J. • The Frisch School 

Penina Francus Yitzchak Francus '84 

Pittsburgh • The Ellis School 

Claire Friedman Brett Friedman '80 

Salt Lake City • Rowland Hall-St. Mark’s School 

Daniel Friedman David P. Friedman '79 

Wynnewood, Pa. • Lower Merion H.S. 

Avi Chad-Friedman * Mark Friedman '70 

Newton Highlands, Mass. • Newton South H.S. 

Rebecca Glanzer - Michael Glanzer '78 

Brooklyn, N.Y. • Berkeley Carroll School 

Henry Green Alan I. Green '65 

Hanover, N.H. • Milton Academy 


Jason Kingdon Mark E. Kingdon '71 

New York City • Riverdale Country School 

Ike Kitman Jamie L. Kitman '79 

Piermont, N.Y. • Tappan Zee H.S. 

Anna Knight Robert C. Knight '81 

Redlands, Calif. • Redlands H.S. 

Nathan Kung David S. Kung '84 

Bethesda, Md. • Montgomery Blair H.S. 

Allison Lavine Jonathan S. Lavine '88 

Weston, Mass. • Dana Hall School 

Benjamin Lewinter David Lewinter '84 

West Orange, N.J. • Rae Kushner Yeshiva H.S. 

Daniel Liss Kevin J. Liss '84 

Silver Spring, Md. • Charles E. Smith Jewish Day School 

Alena Lovi-Borgmann John D. Lovi '83 

Montclair, N.J. • Phillips Exeter H.S. 

Rachael Lubitz Lawrence J. Lubitz '79 

New York City • The Brearley School 

Kyra Lunenfeld Peter Lunenfeld '84 

Los Angeles • Windward H.S. 

Lisa Maddox Robert T. Maddox '81 

Weston, Conn. • Weston H.S. 

Gabriel Merkin J. Ezra Merkin '76 

New York City • Ramaz Upper School 

Hannah Milnes Eric J. Milnes '81 

Locust Valley, N.Y. • Locust Valley H.S. 

Zachary Neugut Alfred I. Neugut '72 

Teaneck, N.J. • The Frisch School 

Katherine Nevitt Thomas M. Nevitt '82 

Manhasset, N.Y. • Manhasset H.S. 

Meena Oberdick John D. Oberdick '79 

Columbus, Ohio • Columbus Alternative H.S. 

Martha Corey-Ochoa George Ochoa '81 

Dobbs Ferry, N.Y. • Dobbs Ferry H.S. 

Denyven Peng * David H. Peng '83 

Chaoyang Dist. Beijing • Redwood H.S. 

Gregory Rempe Gary L. Rempe II '87 and 

Susan Beamis Rempe '87 

Albuquerque, N.M. • Eldorado H.S. 


Sarah Sperber Sebastian Sperber '85 

London • North London Collegiate School 

Andrew Stoughton Gerald Stoughton '79 

Scarsdale, N.Y. • Edgemont H.S. 

Nina Stoupnitzky Gregory Stoupnitzky '78 

Rye, N.Y. • Rye Country Day School 

Aryeh Strobel Ronald E. Strobel '81 

Englewood, N.J. • The Frisch School 

Elizabeth Trelstad Graham L. Trelstad '89 and 
Julie M. Trelstad '89 

White Plains, N.Y. • White Plains H.S. 

Kristina Wald Robert M. Wald '68 

Chicago • The University of Chicago Laboratory Schools 

Grayson Warrick Lance A. Warrick '79 

New York City • Choate Rosemary Hall 

Eric Wimer Charles Wimer '67 

New York City • Fieldston School 

Arianna Winchester Daniel J. Winchester '76 

New York City • New York City Lab H.S. for 
Collaborative Studies 

Zoe Wood Christopher Wood '83 

Lexington, Mass. • Lexington H.S. 

Ezra Wyschogrod Daniel Wyschogrod '78 

Newton Centre, Mass • Maimonides School 


* Member of the Engineering Class of 2016 
0 Deceased 


Seven incoming College transfer students 
are sons or daughters of College alumni. 

STUDENT PARENT 


Steven Coleman '83 
Anthony Cottone '80 
Eric Daum '81 
Alan Goldman '91 and 
Sara (Silver) Goldman '91 
James Mazur Marc B. Mazur '81 

David Momjian Mark A. Momjian '83 

Douglas Yee Danny Ong Yee '77 


Sarah Coleman 
Ryan Cottone 
Karl Daum 
Shmuel Goldman 
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Security — the most successful an¬ 
tipoverty program in U.S. history 
— from this kind of politics. 

"Researching and writing the 
book took more than a decade, and 
I supported it with freelance finan¬ 
cial writing and journalism, the 
field I've worked in since Columbia. 
I was fortunate, too, that I found a 
wonderful independent publisher, 
AK Press, that was willing to take 
on a long, serious book about an 
important topic. I have a couple 
more intriguing book projects that 
I've already started to flesh out. But 
first I want to see if The People's Pen¬ 
sion can make a difference!" 

Very exciting! I'm looking for¬ 
ward to reading this one. 

In the news this period, it was 
announced on June 23 that Greg 
Burke was selected as a senior com¬ 
munications adviser to the Vatican's 
secretariat of state, in the Vatican. In 
an AP interview Greg said, "I'm a 
bit nervous but very excited. Let 7 s 
just say it's a challenge." Greg will 
be leaving his role as the FOX News 
Vatican correspondent to assume 
this new and demanding role. [See 
Alumni in the News.] 

Congratulations! 

Looking forward to hearing from 
all of you. Cheers! 


REUNION WEEKEND 
MAY 30-JUNE 2, 2013 

ALUMNI OFFICE CONTACTS 

ALUMNI AFFAIRS Fatima Yudeh 
fy2l65@columbia.edu 
212-851-7834 

DEVELOPMENT Valentina Saikow 
vs244l@columbia.edu 
212-851-7833 
Roy Pomerantz 

Babyking / Petking 
182-20 Liberty Ave. 
Jamaica, NY 11412 
bkroy@msn.com 

Greetings, classmates. My wife and 
I hosted a fundraiser at our home 
for my friend and trusted confi¬ 
dante of nearly 30 years: pragmatic, 
progressive, Democrat Marc Landis. 
Marc is running for New York 
City Council on the Upper West 
Side. He is a tireless and dedicated 
public servant, and is a person of 
outstanding character and compas¬ 
sion. Marc's wife is Judy Landis '85 
Barnard, '92 SIPA. John Luisi '81 
was one of many Columbia gradu¬ 
ates in attendance. Other Columbia 
supporters included Stephen Jacobs 
'75, Jim Weinstein '84, Ken Chin, 
Mark Simon '84, Eddy Friedfeld 
and Dennis Klainberg '84. 

Eddy wrote an article about this 
year's Friars Club Roast for Betty 
White for the website Cinema 
Retro. It begins: "From an eclectic 
dais that ranged from Matt Lauer, 
Liza Minnelli, and Dick Cavett, to 
Dominic 'Uncle Junior' Chianese, 


to The Office's Oscar Nunez, to for¬ 
mer New York [Knicks] star John 
Starks, to [former] boxing great 
Ray 'Boom Boom' Mancini, to Best 
Picture The Artist's Uggie the dog, 
the event was up to its usual biting 
and merciless humor, poking fun 
at the guest of honor's age and 
sexual proclivity. 

"Barbara Walters served as 
Roastmaster, marking the first time 
in Friars history that women were 
both host and subject. 'Yesterday, I 
was talking to the President of the 
United States,' Walters said, refer¬ 
ring to Barack Obama's appearance 
on The View, 'and today I am with 
second-rate comedians and a dog.' 


"Walters kicked off the festivities 
by skewering her longtime friend: 
'What has been said about Betty 
White that hasn't been said about 
her contemporaries: Moses, John 
the Baptist and General Custer ... 
Betty was the first woman banned 
by the TSA for requesting too many 
pat downs, the first person to try to 
send a text from a land line, and the 
first woman to do Shakespeare at 
The Globe Theatre. Literally, she did 
him in the balcony.' 

"'Regis Philbin, Abe Vigoda, 
Larry King ... what is this, a roast 
or are we sitting shiva?' Walter's 
co-host, Joy Behar, said about her 
elderly dais companions. 'Larry 
King's latest wife is not only com¬ 
patible romantically; she is also a 
compatible donor ... When Katie 
Couric had her last colonoscopy 
televised, they found Sarah Palin's 
high school diploma ... Betty 
White is so old her first sitcom was 
'Hot for Grover Cleveland.'" 

You can read the rest at cinema 
retro.com. 

Jon Ross is the founder and 
program manager for MicroAid In¬ 
ternational. He writes, "I am happy 
to report that the canoe project 
in Matafa'a, Samoa, is complete. 
Now, every family in the village 
has a canoe to get across the bay to 
get to school, to the shop and to the 
bus stop so they can get to work in 
the capital of Apia. Thanks to the 
support of our donors, MicroAid 
was able to replace the canoes that 
were lost in the 2009 tsunami. Our 
mission, to stay focused on victims 
of disasters after the world's atten¬ 
tion has moved on, works because 
we deliver the assistance directly 
and efficiently. I oversee the proj¬ 
ects from beginning to end and 
make sure they are finished. (We 
also replaced lost fishing kits in the 
village of Salea'aumua.) 

"Please go to the MicroAid 


website (microaidintemational.org), 
under 'Completed Projects and 
Updates,' to see the details. Also on 
the site, you can read my blog from 
the field for day-by-day updates 
on different stages of the project 
and my time living in the village 
(microaidintemational.org / WP). 
Thank you so much for the support. 
MicroAid is the only humanitarian 
aid organization focusing on this 
kind of specific long-term disaster 
recovery." 

Brendan Mee writes, "Earlier 
this year I opened my own law 
firm, Brendan Mee Law. My spe¬ 
cialty is IP, patents and trademarks, 
particularly chemical and mechani¬ 


cal patents. I have paid internship 
opportunities for recent grads or 
rising seniors with a science back¬ 
ground and some interest in law." 

Brendan works in New York; 
those who are interested may con¬ 
tact him at bmee@fchs.com. 

In other legal news. Business 
Wire reports that Joseph A. Smith 
has joined Schulte Roth & Zabel as 
a partner in the investment man¬ 
agement group. Joseph previously 
was the global chair for Dewey & 
LeBoeuf's private equity practice 
group. He has been recognized as 
a leading practitioner by Chambers 
USA, The Legal 500 and The Legal 
Media Group Guide to the World's 
Leading Private Equity Lawyers. He 
earned his J.D. at NYU Law. 

I had an enjoyable breakfast 
recently with Andy Barth '85 
Business, a tireless supporter of 
the College. Andy was in NYC 
for a Business School event. I was 
thrilled to learn that his son, Andy 
Barth Jr. '16, is starting CC this fall. 
He is a wrestler (following in his 
legendary dad's footsteps) and 
football player. Andy told me that 
he did not start wrestling until he 
attended Stuyvesant H.S. He also 
told me that Columbia had a huge 
impact on his life and contributed 
greatly to his success. Andy is close 
friends with Li Lu '96, '96L, '96 
Business, a 2012 John Jay Award re¬ 
cipient. Andy attended the dinner 
and award ceremony in March. 

Thomas Vinciguerra '85 has an 
article in Columbia magazine's sum¬ 
mer issue on President Obama's 
May 14 Barnard Commencement 
speech. Obama has a half-sister, 
Maya Soetoro-Ng '93 Barnard. He 
spoke at South Field so the maxi¬ 
mum number of students could 
attend. He wore a Columbia doc¬ 
toral gown and Harvard hood. He 
remarked that when he attended 
Columbia some of the streets near 


Jon Ross '83 is the founder and program manager 
for MicroAid International. 




Columbia were not as "inviting" 
as now. 

Tom asked me about '83's hopes 
for Obama's being at the 30th re¬ 
union or in the future. I responded: 
"As class correspondent for CCT 
and co-chair for the 30th reunion, 

I understand that many of our 
classmates experienced challenges 
attending Columbia in the 1980s. 
Having turned 50 this year, I am 
eminently aware of the fact that 
most life experiences are nuanced. 
The Class of 1983 has produced 
world leaders in finance (Dan 
Loeb, founder of Third Point), law 
(Miguel Estrada, argued 20 cases 
before the Supreme Court), technol¬ 
ogy (Kai-Fu Lee, former president 
of Google China), journalism (Mar¬ 
cus Brauchli, executive editor of The 
Washington Post) and politics (Presi¬ 
dent Barack Obama). Undoubtedly, 
the tremendous success of these 
individuals and others highlights 
the benefits derived from Colum¬ 
bia's outstanding education and 
unique urban experience. President 
Obama's commencement speech 
at the Barnard [Commencement] 
this year was truly historic. The 
Class of '83 hopes that he continues 
to reconnect with his Columbia 
roots by attending our upcoming 
30th reunion and embracing [alma 
mater] for the impact it has had on 
our lives." 

According to an article in The 
New York Times in May, Dan Loeb 
has gained a seat on the board at Ya¬ 
hoo! in the wake of chief executive 
Scott Thompson's departure. As the 
article explains, "Mr. Thompson's 
departure also signifies a victory for 
Third Point, the activist hedge fund 
that had discovered the executive's 
erroneous record and had waged a 
bitter proxy fight to get its nominees 
onto Yahoo's board. Under the 
terms of a settlement announced 
on Sunday, Third Point's founder, 
Daniel S. Loeb, will gain a board 
seat, as will two of his designees, 
Michael J. Wolf and Harry Wilson." 

Dan also was in the Times in 
connection with his apartment. A 
June article, "Trophy Hunting in 
Manhattan," which surveyed high- 
end real estate in NYC, noted that 
he "owns the largest penthouse 
in the taller 'tower' [at 15 Central 
Park West], which brokers in [the 
reporter's] sample unanimously 
ranked among the Top 5 trophies." 

William Bivins has three shows 
that opened this summer: Dude, a 
one-act comedy about a straight 
guy's reluctance to be best man at 
his gay college buddy's wedding; 
Celia Sh*ts, a short comedy about 
what happens when all the mys¬ 
tery goes out of a relationship; and 
The Education of a Rake, a full-length 
comedy about sex, politics and one 
man's crusade to gain equal rights 
for women. 
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I'm looking forward to helping 
organize our 30th reunion. Any 
classmates interested in participat¬ 
ing in the planning or fundraising 
should contact me or the appropri¬ 
ate Alumni Office representative at 
the top of the column. It's still early 
enough that you can help in the 
planning by joining the Reunion 
Committee. And of course put the 
dates on your calendar, Thursday, 
May 30-Sunday, June 2,2013. 


Dennis Klainberg 

j Berklay Cargo Worldwide 
■■■ 14 Bond St., Ste 233 

Great Neck, NY 11021 
dennis@berklay.com 

Yours truly and Louis Vlahos had 
the distinction of holding high our 
class banner during the Alumni 
Parade of Classes at Class Day on 
May 15. As reported over the years, 
this is an amazing experience 
where, after a sumptuous catered 
feast in John Jay Dining Hall (yes, 
it is possible), we march down the 
aisles to the applause and adula¬ 
tion of the graduating class. Makes 
one feel like a rock star, and truly 
gives a great sense of pride in the 
College. Louis was doubly blessed 
as his daughter, MaryAnn '12, was 
one of those graduates. 

Good luck at Columbia Dental 
School, MaryAnn! 

And spealdng of legacies, Eleanor, 
daughter of Peregrine Beckman, 
will join the Class of 2016 this fall 
and live in Carman. He writes, "We 
attended the Days on Campus event 
in April just to get her primed; she's 
very excited. I also got to see my old 
roommate and great friend Gregory 
Lynch, who's still in textbook pub¬ 
lishing. I'm editing my fifth episode 
of Deadliest Catch right now and will 
soon move on to Bering Sea Gold, all 
for Discovery channel. I still listen to 
WKCR's jazz programming every 
day and love having it online." 

From the Republic of Texas, Dr. 
Langham Gleason rides again! 
"Practicing neurosurgery with an 
emphasis on minimally invasive, 
image-guided techniques in Wichi¬ 
ta Falls, Texas. I'm very excited that 
my second-oldest daughter, Kylie, 
is moving to NYC from Cam¬ 
bridge, Mass., to work for Bain & 
Co. I plan to visit her as often as 
I can! Just hope one of my other 
four, younger kids pick Columbia 
for undergraduate studies." 

Saul Hansell watched too much 
TV as a kid, and look what 
happened: He started Sii.TV, a 
company that will offer video news 
over the Internet. Saul, a longtime 
technology writer and editor at The 
New York Times, left in 2009 for AOL, 
where he ran several product areas. 
At the end of last year, he became 
an entrepreneur in residence at 


Betaworks, a New York Internet 
incubator, and founded Sii.TV. "I 
had spent too much time watching 
other people start companies, and it 
was time for me to build something 
myself," he says. "I've been excited 
about the possibilities of broadcast 
news since I worked at WKCR. The 
dawn of Internet television will let 
us create video news programs that 
are a lot more interesting, personal 
and interactive than the typical 
cable and network fare today." Saul 
has built a demo app and shot a 
pilot episode with the help of two 
buddies from WKCR, Charles Passy 
'85 and Eric Scholl '83. Now he is 
raising the money so Sii.TV can take 
on CNN, FOX News and the rest. 

"Oh, we're moving on up... " 
with Richard Manion: "Since 
splitting with my business partner 
in 2009, my residential architec¬ 
tural firm has done well and now 
employs 20.1 recently completed 
two apartments at Manhattan's 15 
Central Park West, have numerous 
projects in California and Hawaii, 
and also am designing residences 
in Singapore, Shanghai and Abu 
Dhabi. (I am in Singapore as I write 
this.) I also recently published a 
book on some of my works from 
the past 17 years; called Richard 
Manion Architecture, it 7 s part of the 
New Classicists series on architects 
whose work is traditionally 
inspired." 

Thank you, Richard, for gifting 
me your beautiful tome! I can attest 
that your work is amazing. 


Wink wink, nod nod, wot? Hemy 
Goodrow and Ron Adelman both 
headed to London in July for a re¬ 
union with their London School of 
Economics junior-year-abroad class¬ 
mates. Henry is the development 
director at Artists For Humanity, a 
Boston nonprofit that provides ur¬ 
ban high school teens with training 
and jobs in art and design. Ron is a 
litigator and transactional lawyer 
with Lynn & Cahill in New York, 
specializing in art law intellectual 
property and defamation." 

What's new, Tom Dyja? (I 
had to ask.) He responded, "All I 
can give you is a shameless plug 
for one of my projects: Thames 
& Hudson recently published a 
book I packaged. On the High Line: 
Exploring America's Most Original 
Urban Park. It has more than 400 
color photos and the first guide to 
the High Line and the neighbor¬ 
hoods it passes through." 

At the prodding of the enter¬ 
prising and eleemosynary Mark 
Simon, Cary Pfeffer, our noble 


and modest salutatorian, checks 
in: "I remain busy building new 
biotech companies as a partner at 
Third Rock Ventures. In that role I 
am interim CBO and CEO of new 
biotech companies we form, and 
also serve on the boards of many 
of these companies, which are all 
involved in developing break¬ 
through therapeutics for patients. 

I also recently completed writing 
the biotech chapter in Wharton 
Professor Lawton R. Bums' second 
edition of The Business of Health¬ 
care Innovation, so look for it on 
bookshelves. In addition, I enjoy 
spending time with my 7- and 
10-year-old daughters, who are 
growing up too fast." 

Eh? Speaking of band guys who 
needed to seek asylum, Robert 
Zecker writes, "My latest book is 
recently published by Continuum. 
It's called Race and America's Im¬ 
migrant Press: How the Slovaks Were 
Taught to Think Like White People. I 
still enjoy teaching at university in 
Canada." 

Oy! We have another grandfa¬ 
ther in the class. Mark Kestenbaum 
says, "I married Johanna Friedman 
in 2004 and moved back to Israel 
with our seven children (four of 
mine, three of hers). Three years 
ago we had a beautiful daughter, 
Yocheved Kestenbaum. Also three 
years ago, I became a grandfather 
to a beautiful boy, Noam, bom to 
my son and daughter-in-law, Itamar 
and Becky Kestenbaum. Six months 
ago I became a grandfather to a 


beautiful girl, Eliana Serach, bom 
to my son and daughter-in-law, 
Aharon and Hannah Kestenbaum. I 
own a company, ShtibLuach, which 
produces software for electronic 
display systems for synagogues. I 
also work for Datanet in Jerusalem 
as a software engineer." 

Gevalt! You, too, David Rier? 
"During the past 18 months or so, 
the other two-thirds of our triplets 
(both sons) each got married; one of 
them had twin girls last fall, and my 
daughter had another child, giving 
us our first grandson to comple¬ 
ment our trio of granddaughters." 

Jim Knocke, Mike McCool, 
Don Henline, Brian Clew and 
Rick Robinson, all members of 
the Ivy Championship swimming 
and diving team, celebrated their 
50th birthdays with a sailing trip 
in the British Virgin Islands. Brian 
writes, "Since graduation we have 
all stayed in touch but hadn't seen 
each other in quite some time. 

After we settled into the 40-foot 
catamaran and started sailing to 


Saul Hansell '84 started Sii.TV, a company that will 
offer video news over the Internet. 


the many beautiful islands, it was 
like we had seen each other last 
week. Aside from scuba diving and 
sailing, we discussed our families, 
goals and current events, like we 
were in a humanities class. The 
Core Curriculum experience was 
alive and well! We are looking to 
go on another trip in two years." 

David Stafford reports, "I was 
named general counsel of McGraw- 
Hill Education, which as publicly 
reported will be separated via spin¬ 
off or sale from The McGraw-Hill 
Companies later in 2012. I've spent 
the last 20 years as an attorney at 
The McGraw-Hill Companies. I'm 
in the process of transitioning to 
the new role. My wife, Caryn '85 
Barnard, and I live in Scarsdale with 
our three children. My son Daniel 
graduated from high school this 
spring and will be heading to the 
University of Arizona in the fall. My 
son Andrew finished ninth grade 
and my daughter, Allison, fifth 
grade." 

Who knew David Terhune was 
such a swinger? Listen to this slew 
of shows. "The musical revue in 
which I'm involved (guitar, sing). 
The Loser's Lounge, performed at 
Lincoln Center's Midsummer 
Night Swing series on July 12. This 
was our third time doing the series, 
and we featured songs from the 
Prince and Michael Jackson cata¬ 
logs. We also played at Celebrate 
Brooklyn in the Prospect Park 
Bandshell on July 28. Did songs 
from the original Muppet Movie 
before a screening of that movie. 
Our shows at Joe's Pub continue 
as well; we did a Sonny and Cher 
tribute June 21-23." 

Adding a bit of historical gravitas 
to the mix is Adam Van Doren: "I 
was pleased to return to campus 
last month to attend the annual 
Mark Van Doren Award reception, 
now in its 51st year, held in the 
penthouse of Faculty House. It was 
a great experience and the organiz¬ 
ers could not have been more 
welcoming, especially Rose Raza- 
ghian '02 GSAS, who works in the 
Office of the Vice President for Arts 
and Sciences. A large, lively crowd 
attended, and it was wonderful 
to see the recipient, philosophy 
professor Christia Mercer, give 
such an impassioned and eloquent 
acceptance speech. I remember 
when my widowed grandmother, 
Dorothy, would be picked up by 
limousine each year from her house 
in northwest Connecticut to attend 
the event in NYC. I am pleased 
to report that the enthusiasm and 
energy at this year's ceremony 
is indicative of how relevant die 
award still is, and it bodes well for 
future such occasions. I urge as 
many alumni and current students 
as possible to come next year (the 
Lionel Trilling Award also is given 
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at this time); it is intensely reward¬ 
ing to see how genuinely proud 
these teachers are to be celebrated 
and honored by their students. This 
award is one of a kind, and it is a 
credit to Columbia that it continues 
to provide the event with such 
strong support." [Editor's note: See 
Around the Quads, Summer 2012.] 

And now a message from Karl 
Citek (quite the driven educator!): "I 
have been teaching at Pacific Univer¬ 
sity College of Optometry for more 
than 17 years; I started as an assistant 
professor and was promoted up to 
full professor in 2006. On April 18, 

I was honored to receive a Target 
Zero Award in the area of impaired 
driving from the Washington Traffic 
Safety Commission. I have been 
involved for more than 10 years in 
helping teach law enforcement of¬ 
ficers, prosecutors and judges about 
the effects of intoxication on eye 
movements and how police officers 
can detect impaired drivers. I have 
participated in similar teaching and 
training seminars in other states 
through the years. Bottom line: don't 
drink or do drugs and drive; cab 
fare will always cost less, by every 
possible measure." 

Michael James reports that he 
left the Justice Department five 
years ago and is in-house counsel 
at GE Capital, where he manages 
litigation and investigations. 

Gridiron reunion: John Witkow- 
ski says, "I was the featured 
speaker at the Columbia Gold Foot¬ 
ball Dinner in March, which gave 
me the opportunity to see many of 
my teammates and classmates who 
came to (I think) support me. It was 
also a great evening for the seniors, 
their parents, coaches and alumni. 

I thank Joe Bossolina, Bill Reggio, 
Lester Brafman, John Magner, Tom 
Samuelson, Mike Bozzo, Lany 
Silo and Pat Conroy — it's been 
a few months, so I hope I didn't 
forget any classmates — for being at 
the event. We had some laughs but 
more importantly are committed 
to getting together at CU events. 
Special thanks to Peter Leone '83 
and the football advisory committee 
for inviting me to speak. 

"I have two boys in college. 

One is at Eckerd in St. Petersburg, 
Fla., studying economics. He is 
beginning his junior year and 
plays second base on the baseball 
team. My other son is beginning 
his sophomore year at John Carroll 
University, just outside of Cleve¬ 
land. He is going to its Boler School 
of Business to major in accounting. 
He played quarterback for the JCU 
JV football team. We live in Or¬ 
chard Park, N.Y., and my daughter 
played junior varsity basketball 
and soccer as an eighth-grader." 

Dear friend and host of our 
class' 25th reunion party. Dr. Doug 
Mintz, recently tied the knot with 


his beloved Lloyd Cheu in South 
Salem, N.Y. Doug, a musculoskele¬ 
tal radiologist in Miami, and Lloyd, 
a kitchen designer who works with 
private clients in New York and 
Miami, reside in Miami Beach. 


Jon White 

16 South Ct. 

Port Washington, NY 11050 
jw@whitecoffee.com 

Rich Froehlich was honored this 
spring by the Citizens Housing & 
Planning Council on the occa¬ 
sion of its 75th anniversary. Rich 
received the Roger Starr Public 
Service Award in recognition of his 
many achievements as the COO 
and general counsel of New York 
City Housing Development Corp. 
During Rich's tenure, he has over¬ 
seen more than 230 bond issues in 


helping HDC become the largest 
multi-family bond issuer in the na¬ 
tion. The introduction to the award 
noted, "Rich's record speaks for 
itself" and he is "highly respected 
in the industry for his creative, 
ground-breaking interpretations." 

Well done. Rich! 

Sebastian Sperber '88L and his 
wife, Sally '85 Barnard, are pleased 
to report that their daughter Sarah 
has been admitted to the Class 
of 2016. Sebastian and Sally live 
in England, where Sebastian is a 
partner at Cleary Gottlieb. "Things 
are still good here. The markets 
are much shakier given Europe's 
woes, but we are still finding things 
to do." 

Pete Maloney was on and off 
campus for the last two years 
getting a certificate in business ex¬ 
cellence from the Business School. 

It entailed no grades or tests and 
so, with apologies to Woody Allen, 
actually involved a full 100 percent 
of just showing up. Nonetheless, 
he took time to gambol around 
campus and relive yesteryear, 
including a one-man reenactment 
of the Apache Relays. 

Michael Nagykery and his wife, 
Geraldine, sent me a photo of their 
son, Aslan, who has turned a whole 
10 months young! "Little fellow has 
already been to five countries, spent 
a few months here in the States and 
recently went back to France to 
be with friends and family for the 
summer. He is happy, healthy and 
doing well, and his parents are of 
course thrilled!" 

While traveling in the city, I ran 


into Paul Wiener, who has worked 
in Legal Aid's Criminal Appeals 
Bureau for more than 15 years. 

On the night of the first Mets 
no-hitter in June, although I missed 
every pitch of the ballgame, I 
was just as pleased to attend the 
long overdue Kingsmen reunion. 
Thanks to Jed Bradley '06 for his 
hospitality and the current group 
of 'smen for attending. Kingsmen 
spanning more than 50 years of 
Columbia history attended, mak¬ 
ing for a truly wonderful evening 
(and late night). I had met the cur¬ 
rent group (as irreverent as ever), 
and, thanks to my wife, Allison, 
we got them a gig at our local high 
school (showing middle school 
students the wonders of a cappella 
music). The entire alumni group, 
young and not as young, ran off a 
couple of numbers including one 
of the group's signature hits, Mary 


Anne-, it didn't sound half bad, 
especially considering some of us 
hadn't done it in several decades. 

I was glad to hang out with 
everyone and especially with Phil 
Bimbaum '86 and Abe Glazer '88, 
who were my Kingsmen cohorts. 
We look forward to another gather¬ 
ing, including a larger contingent 
of the Kingsmen from the '80s, in 
the next year or two. 

For my personal update, the 
coffee business continues to evolve. 
Our company has grown signifi¬ 
cantly in the retail space, adding 
a wide variety of retail licenses to 
our portfolio, which has enabled 
us to offer our products in multiple 
club stores, major mass merchants 
and a wide range of supermarkets 
throughout the country. 

On the home front, our son, 
Isaac '14, worked again at CCIT 
this summer, doing website design 
and completion. While he had 
lived on campus last summer, 
we were pleased that this year he 
chose the life of a suburban com¬ 
muter. (When here, he dedicated 
a lot of time to redesigning the 
Spectator website.) As for our other 
boys, Noah (16) spent his summer 
shuttling between a political sci¬ 
ence course at Stanford, a hiking 
trip in the Colorado Rockies and 
a week at track camp (where he is 
looking to better his sub-5-minute 
mile time). Josh (14) returned to 
his camp for the sixth consecutive 
summer (he calls it "home"). 

And in a moment of truly per¬ 
sonal glory, I threw out the first pitch 
at a Mets game at Citi Field in May. 


(See nearby photo.) I neither threw 
it into the dirt nor over the catcher's 
head (a bit high and inside, but it 
was an amazing experience). Josh 
and I have had several opportunities 
to have Field of Dreams moments, 
with a catch on the Citi Field outfield 
and time in the batting cage. If only 
it were Shea. 

And finally, a gentle reminder 
that this column is only as good as 
your updates ... so please keep the 
news coming. 


P^IPJ Everett Weinberger 

K1 • J 50 W. 70th St., Apt. 3B 
ImAmI New York, NY 10023 
everett6@gmail.com 

Warwick Daw checked in with 
good news: "I'm thrilled to tell you 
that my daughter. Marguerite '16, is 
starting at Columbia. She attended 
the same public high school I did 
in suburban St. Louis and now she 
will be attending the same college 
as well! She's also thinking of being 
a physics major, as was I at that 
age, but then I made a big change 
junior year to ... ah... mathematics. 
I think I've mentioned this before, 
but now I do research in statistical 
genetics at Washington University 
in St. Louis." 

Congrats to Michael Purves for 
being named chief global strategist 
and head of derivatives research 
at Weeden & Co., an institutional 
equity and fixed-income broker. 
Michael has definitely made the 
rounds. He was previously at BGC 
Financial and Pali Capital, two 
emerging market hedge funds, and 
spent 12 years in investment bank¬ 
ing at S.G. Warburg, Merrill Lynch 
and RBC Capital Markets. He's a 
graduate of the Wharton School 
(M.B.A.). 

Donna Petty Christie emailed: "I 
had been planning to put in a word 
for female graduates after reading 
the article in CCT celebrating the 
25th year of coed classes [Spring 
2012], Technically, there were female 
graduates of Columbia College 
prior to 1987: the transfer students! I 
was part of a small group of women 
who stood with all those male grads 
in May 1986 to receive our under¬ 
grad degrees. The imbalance of 
gender was never apparent in our 
classes — only on that day when 
all grads came together — very 
memorable. Since receiving a B.A. 
in economics I have earned an M.A. 
in educational administration from 
Montclair State University, married 
and had a family, and teach pre¬ 
school. I would love to hear from 
fellow '86 grads who were transfer 
students with me (Susan from Okla¬ 
homa? Lisa from New Jersey?). 

Dr. Adam Cohen is undertaking 
two new cooperative endeavors. 
Along with his wife, Linda Safran, 



Dr. Adam Cohen '86 was named the forthcoming 
editor of Gesta, the only journal in English dedi¬ 
cated to the study of medieval art and architecture. 
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who also is a medieval art historian, 
he recently was named the forth¬ 
coming editor of Gesta, the only 
journal in English dedicated to the 
study of medieval art and architec¬ 
ture (published by the International 
Center of Medieval Art, based at 
The Cloisters). Of more interest to 
Columbians will be his position 
as new co-chair of the Ontario, 
Canada, chapter of the Alumni 
Representative Committee. He says, 
"I look forward to working with 
Karen Madorsky '92 to help steer 
great students to Columbia." 


Sarah A. Kass 

PO Box 300808 
Brooklyn, NY 11230 
ssk43@columbia.edu 

Our 25th reunion! Words fail me. 

Do we start by talking about all the 
wondrous events and opportunities 
for reconnection and connection, 
like the amazing parties at Kyra Ti¬ 
rana Barry and Dave Barry's house 
and at The Standard, New York? 

Or do we do a traditional linear 
narrative, starting with Thurs¬ 
day evening with the Barrys and 
continuing Friday with a report of 
some of the most amazing lectures 
I have heard in a long time — since 
school days, probably — including 
Carol Rovane's lecture on Plato and 
Rousseau and Katharina Volk's on 
happiness in Hellenistic philoso¬ 
phy? Or do we simply jump around 
and talk about reliving the old days 
by doing things like sitting on the 
Steps, hanging out with Gerri Gold 
and Judy Kim on Saturday after¬ 
noon? Since there is no ideal way 
(unless you believe unquestioningly 
in Plato), I thought I'd let some of 
the reunion attendees speak for 
themselves. 

Cathy Webster writes, "Thurs¬ 
day night at the Barrys' house 
— what a gorgeous event! And 
a beautiful evening all the way 
around. A highlight was catch¬ 
ing up with two of my freshmen 
floormates, Stavros Zomopoulos 
and Jane Bolgatz, and reminiscing 
about the close bonds of our little 
comer of 6 McBain. Also enjoyed 
chatting with Bruce Furukawa, 
one of only a few of our lot who 
has actually set foot in Oklahoma. 

"On Friday, I had a wonderful 
and extended evening that started 
at The Standard, New York, and 
ended at the Dream Hotel with 
dancing and partying into the 
wee hours. Loved catching up, if 
briefly, with Elizabeth Schwartz 
Cohen, who has held more or less 
the same professional position 
for 21 years with CNN, and with 
Anne Cartwright, with whom I 
exchanged iPhone photo albums 
of our kids. George Stone and I 
talked at length about the value 


of French education, which was 
an unlikely conversation for both 
of us! Ellen Sullivan Crovatto 
bought me dinner. It was wurst, 
but really not bad. 

"After lunch on Saturday with 
my BFF Sarah Kass, the Marching 
Band reception featured Lee Ilan 
and Margaret McCarthy, both with 
their partners, but Lee also had her 
gorgeous babe in tow. It was good 
to sit down and catch up for an 
extended stretch with them both. 

"And at dinner, Dick Dawson 
and his wife, Katy Tkach Dawson, 
with whom I took freshman comp, 
were wonderful table companions. 
We talked a lot about food — Dick 
has become a chef in Cambridge, 
Mass. — and about our extended 
families and our kids. 

"I ended the night with Glee 
Club members including Shelley 
Friedland, Laurie Gershon, Farah 
Chandu and more. We sang all the 
school songs we could remember, 
including all three official verses 
of Sans Souci and a couple of the 
naughty ones. My feet were too 
tired to dance under the stars, 
unfortunately, but I loved taking 
the 1 train late on a Saturday night. 
Some things still feel the same, all 
these years later. 

"I also had warm chats with 
Jon Nelson, also 6 McBain, and 
Michelle Estilo Kaiser before and 
after dinner on Saturday night. 

Not to mention the engineers with 
whom I was so very happy to dine! 
Overall turnout was incredible, 
really. 

"Plus, I went to Elaine Sisman's 
talk on Don Giovanni. She is just 
as I remembered her: dynamic and 
vibrant and so incredibly smart. I 
was completely flattered that she 
remembered me by name." 

Farah Chandu writes: "Great 
idea to have joint CC and SEAS 
events! My husband, Paul Car¬ 
bone '86E, and I had a wonder¬ 
ful time with dear friends from 
both schools. Especially fun was 
gathering at the Sundial with 
other Glee Clubbers to sing official 
and decidedly non-official school 
songs. Amazing how many verses 
we remembered from 25 years ago! 
Thanks to all who helped arrange 
it — this felt more like a party for 
our real life, far-flung friends than 
it did a school reunion." 

Thoughts from Christine 
Jamgochian Koobatian: "I had a 
great time at our 25th reunion. I 
remember going to my dad's [Peter 
Jamgochian '63 GS] 25th Columbia 
reunion the spring before I started 
at Columbia and thinking to myself 
that everyone was sooooooo old. 
Somehow we don't seem nearly as 
old as they did, although the college 
kids would probably disagree! 

"I spent time with four of my five 
college roommates: Teresa Saputo 


Crerend, Michelle Estilo Kaiser, 
Lauren Alter Baumann and Donna 
Pacicca. We missed Kerry Russell 
Hutson '87E but are planning our 
own reunion with her this fall. It 
was so good to see everyone. Teresa 
and I were sitting on the Steps and 
talking about how much Columbia 
feels like home to us. I'll always feel 
that way. I live in Connecticut now 
with my husband and four kids, 
yet whenever we're in the city we 
have to go past alma mater. I hope 
to make it back for Homecoming 
[Saturday, October 20; see Around 
the Quads] and other alumni events 
in the near future." 

Bruce Furukawa reported, "I 
had an amazing few days hanging 
out with my friends from college. 
While our appearances were dif¬ 
ferent, the hearts and souls of the 
people I saw there were the same, 
and that was all that mattered. My 
only regret when I left was that 
I did not take advantage of the 
time when I was at school to get 
to know people I just met at the 
reunion." 

Ron Burton said, "Great recon¬ 
necting with old friends and, believe 
it or not, making new ones. Old 
enough to regale each other with 
stories of our kids' accomplish¬ 
ments, but still young enough not 
to be sporting seersucker suits and 
straw hats. In short, the echoes were 
awakened!" 

Here's Madeleine Villanueva's 
recap: "I, along with Juliet (Rog¬ 
ers) Kaba '87E and Chris Kane, 
were part of outreach for Carman 


6. The whole process for that was 
exciting... trolling the web for 
contact info, getting the Alumni 
Office to provide a floor plan and 
enlisting the help of an ever¬ 
growing circle to track — in my 
case more like hunt — everyone 
down. Dan Wery, for example, 
responded: 'Wow! Hi Madeleine! 
What a flash from the past. I can 
still hear you say "Papi!"' Deidre 
(Facendola) Altobell '87E said, 'I 
received a message from one of 
my co-workers at Con Ed that the 
Class of '87 is looking for me for 
the reunion. In effect, I was recon¬ 
necting long before the reunion.' 

"It was touching that Demetria 
Gallegos, although busy with fam¬ 
ily obligations, came by campus 
to visit. We took advantage of the 
Columbia Alumni Center to chat 
comfortably while enjoying the 
coffee and muffins. Aida Santiago 
'87E also maneuvered her schedule 
to join us. We'd reconnected in 
the past couple of years, but we 
hadn't actually seen each other in 
27! Diane Ridley-White '88 crashed 
just to catch up with some of the 
old crew. 

"I danced a good portion of the 
night away with Rina Teran. There 
also was the opportunity to make 
new connections. Friday night I 
received a text from Jennifer Duran 
'97, saying 'I met someone from 
ur class.' Apparently, Joongi Kim 
had opted to hang with the 'young 
folk'; on Saturday night we sought 
each other out. We recalled memo¬ 
ries of John Pennywell, taken from 
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us way too early. 

"Yet one of the most treasured 
moments from this weekend didn't 
occur on campus. It was my trip 
with Bill Hicks to visit Kevin Da¬ 
vis '87E, who could not join us due 
to health concerns. During virtually 
all four years at Columbia, we were 
a pretty tight trio. Kevin and I even 
rented a two-bedroom in Park 
Slope together after graduation. Yet, 
this was the first time in roughly 
15 years that all three of us were 
together. The bond and love forged 
at Columbia has transcended time, 
distance and even lapses in com¬ 
munication. It was a truly awing 
experience." 

Christina Musrey said, "I had 
never been to a Columbia reunion 
and am so happy I went to this one! 
I came because my dear roommate, 
whom I love and am very connec¬ 
ted to, and her lovely, assertive hus¬ 
band would not let me stay home. 

I am speaking of Ellen (Sullivan) 
Crovatto and Chris Crovatto. I also 
came to see Gwen Dunaif, whom I 
want to see whenever I can. 

"When I arrived at LAX airport 
at 6 a.m., I heard, 'Oh there she 
is!' It was Bill Hicks and Kevin 
Greber. So, the reunion began a 
little early. The surprise was how 
many other friends I felt strongly 
about after the weekend ended. I 
spent time with Ron Burton and 
his beautiful wife; Kyle Kietrys 
'89 and his incredible wife, Jane 
Bolgatz; Cathy Webster; and Luis 
De Los Santos '87E. I danced the 
night away with Ellen, Stavros 
Zomopoulos, Jose Calvo and 
Rina Teran. Also with Sandy 
Asirvatham, who, along with her 
husband, Kevin, I and many others 
spent quality time with at all the 
events. I even visited their room in 
Carman Hall! That was a memory 
... I am sure I am forgetting some 
names. I left feeling so appreciative 
of a chance at fun and youth, recol¬ 
lection and new beginnings. It was 
wonderful." 

Richard Simonds wrote, "I found 
our 25th reunion to be a surprisingly 
profound experience, not just recon¬ 
necting with classmates but also 
with the school itself. Other than the 
class dinner, the highlight was the 
presentation on Lit Hum by Christia 
Mercer, which brought bade won¬ 
derful memories of the Core, and 
I'm happy to say that the intellectual 
philosophy of the Core is still going 
strong. It was good to see many of 
my Glee Club friends show up and 
to spend time with people whom I 
hadn't known as well." 

Highlights of the reunion for 
Joe Feuer: "Reminisring with Bill 
Hicks about our departed friend 
John Pennywell; touring the High 
Line and catching up over dinner 
with Divya Singh and Sarah Kass, 
who gave us frequent updates of 


the first Mets no-hitter; hearing 
amusing stories over lunch about 
Judy Kim's latest European adven¬ 
tures; having a mini-reunion with 
Hartley suitemates Luis De Los 
Santos '87E and George Stone; 
making new friends with Sandy 
Asirvatham and her husband, 
Kevin, over wine and cheese; going 
to cool lectures on brain mapping 
and on the andent philosophies of 
Epicureanism and Stoicism; giving 
a tour of the neighborhood and the 
campus to my girlfriend, capped 
off by a visit to my freshman dorm 
room in Carman for the first time 
in 25 years." 

From Lee Ilan: "I had a great 
time reminiscing and catching up 
with so many people. I'm continu¬ 
ally impressed with what an inter¬ 
esting, diverse, funny group we 
are, aside from being good-looking 
and talented! 

"My husband, Peter Engel, our 
daughter. Mavis, and I spent much 
time with Laura Ting, my Carman 
13 (yay!) roommate, and her hus¬ 
band, Kevin McGrattan '87E, who 
was a big hit at the class dinner. We 
were happy that so many College 
and Engineering friends attended 
and brought spouses/partners/ 
kids. I didn't attend any lectures, as 
I knew I'd want to spend the time 
yakking with classmates. My en¬ 
thusiasm got the better of me, and 
I loudly sang College songs at the 
Sundial with fellow Glee Clubbers 
on Saturday night — thereby ruin¬ 
ing my voice for the conferences I 
had to speak at later in the week." 

Lee also noted the Mets jersey I 
wore to the day events on Saturday 
in honor of Johan Santana's no¬ 
hitter the night before. Lee told 
me, "It brought back memories of 
the street party on 114th when the 
Mets won the '86 World Series." 

Since I know there are even more 
memories than can be recounted 
in this small space at one time, I 
leave the door open to all of you to 
continue to send reflections as they 
occur. And of course, keep sending 
regular updates, too! 
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One of the perks of serving as class 
correspondent is the opportunity to 
hear from, and occasionally meet. 


classmates I never got to know 
back in Momingside Heights. 
Having learned that Giuliana 
Dunham Irving and I work just 
a few blocks from each other in 
downtown Washington, D.C., I met 
her for lunch in her building, at the 
famously cosmopolitan World Bank 
cafeteria. In Giuliana's own words, 
"After NYU Law School (J.D. '92), I 
practiced law in New York City for 
six years (private practice) before 
moving to D.C. I spent eight years 
as a federal prosecutor, with both 
Main Justice (Criminal Division, 
Fraud Unit) and the United States 
Attorney's Office. In 2006,1 moved 
to the World Bank, where I am 
senior counsel for institutional ad¬ 
ministration. My husband, Michael, 
and I live in the District with our 
daughter Michela (6)." 

Heather Richards Heller's first 
Class Notes update comes from the 
Pacific Northwest: "I figured after 
24 years, I should participate!" 
she said. "I traded in the hustle 
and bustle of New York City for 
the tranquility of central Oregon, 
where I am the community devel¬ 
opment director for a town nestled 
in the Cascade Mountains. World- 
class skiing, fly-fishing and rafting 
entertain me now. I am also the 
proud mother of two, Hadleigh (7) 
and Sam (9), who saw Columbia 
University for the first time this 
summer when we sojourned back 
to NYC." 


I am sad to belatedly note that 
Nancy McAdoo passed away 
on January 15,2011, in Medford, 
Mass. Nancy had been living in 
the Boston area since graduation. 
Most recently she worked for 
Management Sciences for Health, 
a Cambridge-based international 
nonprofit organization, as its com¬ 
munications/knowledge exchange 
content manager. Nancy had a love 
of music and fire performing arts; 
she danced and played three in¬ 
struments. She also had an abiding 
interest in social justice, women's 
rights and the environment that 
pervaded her personal and profes¬ 
sional life. Nancy was 44. 

Thanks for your updates and 
please keep sending them. Don't 
forget that 2013 is our 25th reunion 
year, so start planning your trips. 
The dates are Thursday, May 30- 
Sunday, June 2. In the meantime, 
to ensure that Columbia can get 
in touch with you about it, please 
update your contact information 
online (reunion.college.columbia. 
edu/alumniupdate) or call the 
Alumni Office (212-851-7488). Also, 


if you're interested in joining the 
Reunion Committee to help plan 
the weekend's events, contact the 
appropriate Alumni Office staff 
member noted at the top of the 
column. You need not be in the 
New York area and can participate 
in meetings via conference call. 


Emily Miles Terry 
45 Clarence St. 

Brookline, MA 02446 
emilymilesterry@me.com 

I ran into Patrick Nolan at Book 
Expo America in New York in June. 
If s always great to see a familiar 
face in the crowd at the Javits 
Center and sometimes I'm lucky 
enough to cross paths with Patrick 
— a calm person in the midst of the 
trade convention frenzy. 

Patrick has worked in book 
publishing for many years and last 
April he was named v.p., editor-in- 
chief and associate publisher of Pen¬ 
guin Books, a member of Penguin 
Group (USA). For the past 12 years, 
Patrick has been the director of 
trade paperback sales contributing 
to the success of such bestsellers as 
Eat, Pray, Love; The Memory Keeper's 
Daughter; The Omnivore's Dilemma; 
The Secret Life of Bees; The Kite 
Runner; and The Help. The long list 
of bestsellers he's worked on also 
includes hardcovers from Charlaine 
Harris, Laurell K. Hamilton and J.R. 


Ward. Patrick, who earned a gradu¬ 
ate degree from the University of 
Ulster, Northern Ireland, started 
his publishing career as a fiction 
buyer for Waterstone's Booksellers 
in Boston. Prior to joining Penguin 
he worked at Houghton Mifflin and 
Hyperion / Disney. 

Also at Book Expo in New 
York, I ran into prolific children's 
book author and mom of three 
Laura Dower, who is finishing up 
another book series for Hyperion/ 
Disney. We exchanged working- 
mom tales of love and woes, 
with an emphasis on the shared 
"Who ever thought we'd be this 
harried?" feeling, though Laura 
looks as poised as ever and still 
wears her generous smile. She is 
the author of more than 70 books 
for young adults, including the 
series From the Files of Madison Finn 
and the book Rewind. Laura lives 
in New York with her husband and 
children. If you have school-age 
kids who love to read, check out 
her website, lauradower.com. 

Robert B. Kaplan, formerly chief 
of the asset management unit of the 



Prolific children's book author Laura Dower '89 is 
finishing up another book series for Hyperion/Disney. 
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Macky Alston ’87 Fights for Equality Through Film 

By Yelena Shuster '09 


F ilmmaker Macky 

Alston '87 spent the 
past four years shoot¬ 
ing at locations around 
the world, sleeping on the 
floors of friends of friends and 
Skyping with his husband and 
two children while working 12- 
hour production days during 
month-long absences. Despite 
raising $1 million for his proj¬ 
ect, he hasn't been paid a cent. 
Yet he's smiling. 

Alston's satisfaction is due 
to the documentary he spent 
almost half a decade directing. 
Love Free or Die chronicles the 
struggles of New Hampshire's 
Bishop Gene Robinson, the 
first openly gay bishop in the 
global Anglican Church, as he 
seeks acceptance in the face 
of worldwide controversy and 
death threats. From scenes 
of Robinson's invocation at 
President Barack Obama '83's 
inaugural ceremony to decorat¬ 
ing the Christmas tree at home 
with his husband, the film offers 
a full picture of the trailblazing 
man behind the robe. 

Alston's steady camera 
follows Robinson's attempts 
to advance LGBT acceptance 
from America's small-town 
churches to England's 2008 
Lambeth Conference (from 
which Robinson was banned). 

In a particularly dramatic 
scene, the bishop's preach¬ 
ing is interrupted by a heckler 
screaming "heretic" over and 
over until the congregation 
begins singing hymns to drown 
him out. 

"Making this film will be 
something I'll be able to tell my 
grandchildren about," Alston 
says as we sit in the bustling 
Caffe Reggio, a few blocks from 
his sunny West Village apart¬ 
ment. "The only reason I'll even 


have grandchildren is because 
of historic people like Gene 
who stood up and fought for 
my liberation." 

Critics agree about the film's 
impact: Love Free or Die won 
the Documentary Special Jury 
Prize for an Agent of Change 
when it premiered at the Sun¬ 
dance Film Festival in January. 

Alston, an animated story¬ 
teller who would not be mis¬ 
cast in front of the lens, is no 
stranger to accolades. He re¬ 
ceived Emmy nominations for 
his earlier films, The Killer 
Within, Hard Road Home and 
Family Name; the last also 
won the Sundance Freedom of 
Expression Award in 1997 and 
scored him appearances on 
The Oprah Winfrey Show and 


The Today Show. 

The awards circuit, however, 
does not guarantee extravagant 
living. "Except for the 1 percent, 
documentary filmmakers don't 
survive on documentary film¬ 
maker wages," Alston says. When 
not filming, he is the media 
director at New York's Auburn 
Theological Seminary, which is 
where he met Robinson. 

For his part, Robinson knew 
no one else could do justice to 
his story. "You don't let some¬ 
one put your own life up on the 
screen unless you have a kind 
of implicit trust, and I really felt 
that with Macky," he says. "I love 
the film and how empowered 
people feel, after seeing it, to 
make a difference themselves in 
the lives of LGBT people." 


Like many artists unsure of 
their calling, Alston spent his 
post-college years trying out dif¬ 
ferent canvases. He worked first 
as a museum researcher, then 
made collage art, taking photos 
wherever he went and selling 
his work on the street (and in 
one lucky break, to Newsday). At 
25, he got a low-paying job as a 
production assistant for a docu¬ 
mentary and has been creating 
art through film ever since. 

Alston notes the impact of 
the Core Curriculum on his 
career. "Being a documentary 
filmmaker means I'm a journal¬ 
ist and a generalist. I rely on 
the liberal arts education that 
l got at Columbia every day of 
work," he says. In fact, Alston 
applied early: It was love at 
first campus tour. "Walking into 
campus was like walking into 
Shangri-La," he explains. "It was 
a thrill to think my story could 
play out in such a beautiful, 
epic context." 

Even with the accolades, the 
work of documentary filmmak¬ 
ing can feel endless. In addition 
to festivals around the world, 
Alston plans to show Love Free 
or Die at 500 community-based 
screenings before its national 
broadcast on PBS in November. 

The long hours, however, 
don't bother him: "To be screen¬ 
ing this in the states where 
there are ballot measures this 
year, l feel like l made something 
that can not only depict history 
but also impact history." 

To view the trailer, go to Web Ex¬ 
tras at college.columbia.edu/cct. 


Yelena Shuster '09 is a free¬ 
lance writer whose work has 
been featured on Cosmpolitan. 
com, Refinery29.com and in 
New York magazine. 



Filmmaker Macky Alston '87 accepts the Documentary Special 
Jury Prize for an Agent of Change for Love Free or Die at the 
2012 Sundance Film Festival in Park City, Utah, on January 28. 
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U.S. Securities and Exchange Com¬ 
mission's Division of Enforcement, 
has joined Debevoise & Plimpton 
as a litigation partner resident in 
the firm's Washington, D.C., office. 
He will advise Debevoise clients in 
a broad range of securities-related 
enforcement and compliance issues. 

While at the Division of Enforce¬ 


ment, Robert won several presti¬ 
gious awards for his service, includ¬ 
ing the Chairman's Award for Ex¬ 
cellence and the Arthur F. Matthews 
Award. Prior to joining the SEC, he 
was a litigation associate at the New 
York office of a Philadelphia law 
firm. He earned a J.D. from NYU. 

Jill Pollack Lewis took a break 


from her job hosting the second sea¬ 
son of her Canadian HGTV show 
(shooting in Vancouver), Consumed, 
to catch the Broadway musical Book 
of Mormon in New York with her 
husband, Jeff. A funny CC reunion 
happened as Matthew Fox and his 
wife, Margarita, sat down behind 
her right before the curtain rose! 


Matt Engels visited Boston 
recently and we caught up. Matt 
looks the same and enjoys his work 
as v.p. of Network Solutions for 
CorVel Corp., a national workers' 
compensation managed care and 
claims management leader. He 
and his wife, Beth, and their two 
young children live in Chicago. 
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Matt reported that Amy Weinreich 
Rinzler, her husband. Brad, and 
their two children recently visited 
him and his family; they live in 
New York. 


Rachel Cowan Jacobs 

L # I|1 313 Lexington Dr. 

Silver Spring, MD 20901 
youngrache@hotmail.com 

In the "most remote location" cat¬ 
egory, Gemma Tarlach wrote from 
Antarctica. "As I type this, I am 
back for my second austral winter 
season at McMurdo Station in Ant¬ 
arctica. [Editor's note: See January/ 
February 2011 issue.] Thanks to the 
Internet, I've been able to get my 
dark historical novel Plaguewalker 
published and available in paper¬ 
back and e-book formats while 
living at the bottom of the world. 
Plaguewalker (shameless plug: 
available at Amazon and also at 
BN.com for Nook readers) is set in 
14th-century Bavaria and told from 
the point of view of its protagonist, 
an amoral executioner. Things go 
from bad to worse for Marcus when 
a little thing called the Black Death 
arrives in town. It is not a romantic 
comedy. It will never be made into 
a movie starring Julia Roberts. That 
said, if s been getting reviews from 
total strangers positive enough to 
make me blush. You can read the 
first chapter at plaguewalker.com. 
For anyone who says it 7 s too dark, 

I say: spend six months with me 
here in Antarctica without sunlight 
and then we'll talk about what 7 s 
'too dark.' 

"After my 14 months in 2010-11 
on the ice, I had to leave (National 
Science Foundation rules: you can't 
stay here on ice planet Hoth more 
than 14 months at a time), so I 
ended up hiking around Tasmania, 
Australia, where it rained. Every. 
Single. Day. I had leeches in my 
tent, my clothes and my hair. That 
said, it was a beautiful place and 
I got to meet lots of Tasmanian 
devils (love them!), wallabies, 
kangaroos and wombats. I even 
held a juvenile wombat; it was like 
cuddling with a furry sandbag. 

"The other highlight of my off¬ 
ice time was meeting New Zealand 
All Blacks rugby star Brad Thom 
at a fan event in Christchurch just 
after the All Blacks won the Webb 
Ellis Cup. He said, 'Do you want 
to touch the cup?' (He was holding 
it.) And I replied, 'Can I touch you 
instead?' He was gracious about 
it, though I suspect he was ready 
to call security when I wouldn't let 
go. I love Kiwis. 

"As for what 7 s next, I have a few 
irons in the fire, as always. I have 
two more novels in the publishing 
queue, for starters, and some ideas 
about what to do when I leave 


the ice later this year, but nothing 
definitive. To quote David Bowie, 

'I don't know where I'm going 
from here, but I promise it won't be 
boring.'" 

Gemma, I assure you on behalf 
of our class that your updates are 
never boring! 

Directly from Tenders Info's May 
news bulletin (because it said it bet¬ 
ter than I could): "GAMCO Inves¬ 
tors awarded the Graham & Dodd, 
Murray, Greenwald Prize for Value 
Investing to William von Mueffling 
['95 Business], managing partner 
and chief investment officer at Can- 
tdllon Capital Management, during 
its 27th annual client conference in 
New York. Known as the Gabelli 
Prize, the annual prize honors an 
individual, student or practitioner 
who has made an outstanding 
contribution to enlarge the field of 
value investing. 


"William is founder and CEO of 
Cantillon, where he manages more 
than $1 billion in long-only assets. 
Prior to founding Cantillon in 
2003, he was a managing director 
for hedge funds at Lazard Asset 
Management, where he managed 
their European opportunities and 
worldwide opportunities hedge 
funds. Before joining Lazard, 
he was with Deutsche Bank in 
Germany and France. William is 
also a special adviser at Industry 
Capital Management, a member of 
the Board of Overseers of the Busi¬ 
ness School and a trustee at French 
American Cultural Exchange. 

"Bruce C.N. Greenwald, who 
heads the Heilbrunn Graham & 
Dodd Research Center at the Busi¬ 
ness School and who leads the Gab¬ 
elli Prize selection committee, said, 
'William's contribution as chair of 
the executive advisory board of the 
Heilbrunn Center has been immea¬ 
surable, and his investment skills 
and his consistent application of 
Graham & Dodd's principles to the 
investment process have enabled 
him to make countless contribu¬ 
tions to the program.'" 

And now, back to me. William, 
congratulations on this impressive 
award. 

It was great to get email from 
Erika Rogers Marino, who reports, 
"My husband, Nick Marino, and I 
and our beautiful girls live happily 
in Stamford, Conn. Melissa Eva 
turns 7 in September and Rachel 
Alexis is 4. A recently retired 
federal agent and a guitar player 
and singer since the age of 12, my 


husband now spends a lot of time 
playing. I am not only his agent, 
publicist and manager, booking 
him at gigs, but I also handle 
these same tasks for another local 
musician. My husband recently 
performed with my cousin and 
bluegrass performer extraordi¬ 
naire Roger Sprung. I was on the 
sailing team at Columbia but with 
little kids have found it easier to 
take up boating in Long Island 
Sound, which we do as often as the 
weather permits. See everyone at 
our next reunion, if not sooner." 

I am thinking that Dr. Wei-Nchih 
Lee might have more letters after 
his name than anyone else in our 
class. If I am wrong, let me know 
so I can correct the record. In June, 
Wei-Nchih added Ph.D. to the M.D. 
and M.P.H. that follow "Lee." He 
also added California resident to 
his resume in 2007 when, after eight 


years of practicing and teaching 
internal medicine at New York 
Medical College and itching to try 
something new, he packed up his 
wife and child and moved to Palo 
Alto to start Stanford's Biomedical 
Informatics doctoral program. In 
these intervening five years, he also 
added a second child to his family. 
Don't go looking for Wei-Nchih in a 
lecture hall, though. Instead, you'll 
find him at Hewlett Packard Labs 
(also in Palo Alto) as a senior re¬ 
search scientist, continuing his work 
in big data analysis in medicine and 
medical decision support systems. 

Amee Manges is another West 
Coast transplant. She'd been a 
professor in infectious disease 
epidemiology at McGill since 2004 
but recently made the move to the 
University of British Columbia as 
associate professor in the School of 
Population and Public Health. She 
and her husband have three boys: 
Oakley (9), Jasper (4) and Tilden (1). 

Amee would love to reconnect 
with classmates, so please look her 
up. 

Does everyone remember David 
Mandell, member of the varsity 
fencing team? It appears he got hit 
by the 40-something-year itch and 
has become a runner. He recently 
completed his first 10-mile race 
and is training for the Philadelphia 
Marathon in November. Maybe the 
marathon route goes past his office 
at Penn. In July, David became the 
director of the Center for Mental 
Health Policy and Services Research 
in the Department of Psychiatry. 
Most of his research is on improv- 


Amee Manges '90 is an associate professor in the 
School of Population and Public Health at the 
University of British Columbia. 



ing quality of care for people with 
autism. He also is an associate pro¬ 
fessor of psychiatry at Penn, where 
he has the pleasure of teaching 
undergrads and mentoring doctoral 
students and post-doctoral fellows. 

Melissa Michelson; husband, 
Christopher Gardner; and sons, 
Joshua (6) and Zachary (4); live in 
Palo Alto with their three cats, two 
dogs and five chickens. Melissa 
is a political science professor at 
Menlo College and has co-au- 
thored a book. Mobilizing Inclusion: 
Transforming the Electorate Through 
Get-out-the-Vote Campaigns, which 
came out this summer. She also 
knits a lot. 

Up until recently, in my job as an 
admissions officer at Johns Hop¬ 
kins, my professional life was start¬ 
ing to intersect with our classmates' 
personal lives, as some of you are 
beginning the college search process 
with your children. Take Beth 
Kissileff, for example. On a spring 
college tour with her rising senior 
daughter, she realized just how 
much life has changed since we 
were heading to college. (So true! 

I listened to my first CD in Music 
Hum freshman year and now they 
barely exist.) Beth, her husband and 
three daughters relocated to Pitts¬ 
burgh in August 2010 after many 
years of teaching at Smith, Mt. 
Holyoke, University of Minnesota 
and Carleton. Her first book will be 
published in 2013 by Continuum. 
Per Beth, "It is an anthology of aca¬ 
demic writers using some aspect of 
their professional expertise to write 
on the Biblical book of Genesis. Dr. 
Ruth Westheimer is writing on 'it is 
not good for man to be alone...' — 
you get the idea. I am also working 
on an Exodus volume." 

Beth primarily works as a free¬ 
lance writer these days. She has a 
piece about her urban Pittsburgh 
neighborhood on the Motherlode 
blog on nytimes.com. She also has 
completed a novel, and once that is 
published, we might find her back 
in the classroom. 

It was 13 years ago that Josh 
Masur moved to the Bay Area to 
practice intellectual property law; 
he now is a partner with Turner 
Boyd, a patent litigation boutique 
in Mountain View, Calif. He and 
his wife. Shelly, have three children, 
Julia (15) and twins Jacob and Noah 
(12). Shelly is running for county 
supervisor for San Mateo County, 
and their kids are competitive ski¬ 
ers. When I learned that Josh is a ski 
patroller at Alpine Meadows and 
legal adviser to the Eastern Sierra 
Region of the National Ski Patrol, I 
marveled at the power of genet¬ 
ics. (Or is it nurture? Discuss.) He 
said that after more than 20 years, 
he finally got to see and ski with 
Gabriel Kra this past season. 

I wonder if these guys know 
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what Marc Levam is up to. He 
wrote to say, "Quite a bit has been 
happening with me during the 
past 22 years. With the exception of 
one year away for graduate school. 
I've been living in the ski resort 
town of Vail, Colo. At first I was a 
classic ski town resident who lived 
to ski, but during the past two de¬ 
cades I've evolved into a husband, 
father and business owner. My 
wife, Maria, and I met in Vail in 
1992. We have two daughters, Ma¬ 
rina (10) and Silvia (8). Our whole 
family enjoys skiing and living 
1 next to the wilderness of the high 

Rockies. In 2006, my brother-in- 
law and I opened an art gallery in 
Vail Village, the Vail International 
Gallery (vailgallery.com). I'd been 
working in the gallery business 
first as a salesperson and later as a 
gallery director, so it was a natural 
step to open our own and, as they 
say, so far so good. 

"I enjoy keeping up with some 
friends from the swim team and 
Phi Ep. Two years ago I travelled to 
Seattle to visit with Phi Ep friends 
Brian Trisler '92, John Temple 
and Dan Miron to celebrate the 
successful sale of John and Brian's 
business. Anyone visiting Vail is 
welcome to drop by and say hello." 

In the future Columbian depart¬ 
ment, a hearty "congratulations" 
goes out to June Matsukawa on 
tire March 1 birth of her daughter, 
Mika McConnell. Mika's par¬ 
ents and brother, Yohji, are most 
pleased with their addition. 

Rounding up this lengthy col¬ 
umn — and thank you to everyone 
who submitted an update! — is a 
word about Miriam Lefkowitz, 
who wrote from New Jersey, her 
home since 2002. She has arranged 
her life in such a way that she can 
spend significant time with her 
husband, Marc Heimowitz, and 
their children, ages 12,10 and 8, 
while also working part-time as 
general counsel for an asset man¬ 
ager in Manhattan. She has a finan¬ 
cial services compliance consulting 
practice on the side, too. 

Now that this column is complete, 
tell me if you noticed any themes. 
Whoever contacts me first with the 
correct answer(s) wins a prize. (Note 
my new email address, at the top of 
the column.) Happy fall and back to 
school to all. 
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Margie Kim 

1923 White Oak Clearing 
Southlake,TX 76092 


margiekimkim@ 

hotmail.com 


Hello, all! I recently caught up with 
Tom Yang, his wife, Mary, and their 
three adorable children. Tom is an 
attorney with Haynes and Boone 
in Dallas and is doing well. We all 


met up at the beautiful home of 
Claudia Pak Choi '96, '98 SIPA and 
her husband, Henry Choi '94, with 
whom I do alumni interviews as 
part of the Alumni Representative 
Committee. 

Mary Zamore sent in this up¬ 
date: "It has been a wonderful and 
full year. In addition to my respon¬ 
sibilities as a congregational rabbi 
at Temple B'nai Or in Morristown, 
N.J. (come visit if you live nearby), 
I designed, edited and contributed 
to a book! The Sacred Table: Creating 
a Jewish Food Ethic has spurred a 
rich discussion throughout the 
Reform Movement concerning the 
intersection between ritual, ethics 
and food. My Columbia friends 
have been super-supportive 
throughout the process. A special 
shout-out to Elana (Goltsman) 
Altzman '90, her husband, Jerry 
Altzman '90, Rob Scheinberg and 
Dana Fenlon-Wu." 

I also heard from Susie Wood, 
who says, "I'm one of the one mil¬ 
lion people who lost power in the 
recent storm that hit D.C. And in 
the middle of that, I was preparing 
to leave for my first assignment 
with the Foreign Service. I'll be the 
information officer (press attache) 
for the U.S. Embassy in Bishkek, 
Kyrgyzstan. I'm very excited about 
my new career as a diplomat. My 
family will join me. My husband 
is a conservation biologist and I 
have two daughters, ages 3 and 7. 

I know it is a long shot but if any 
Columbians are coming through 
Central Asia, please look me up!" 

Donald Rollock, husband of 
Virginia Cornish, wrote to let us 
know that she was appointed the 
Helena Rubinstein Professor of 
Chemistry, which is a named chair 
in the Department of Chemistry 
at Columbia. Congratulations, 
Virginia! [See Around the Quads.] 

I hope everyone enjoyed the 
summer. Until next time ... cheers! 


Jeremy Feinberg 

315 E. 65th St. #3F 
New York, NY 10021 
jeremy.feinberg@ 
verizon.net 

That was some reunion. We cram¬ 
med so many events (official and 
unofficial) into just a few days. 

It was simultaneously dizzying, 
breathtaking and a heck of a lot of 
fun. And I'll bet, like me, you didn't 
manage to catch up with everyone 
you wanted to. 

I guess we'll just have to do it 
even bigger and better for No. 25 in 
five years, and catch up with those 
we missed this time. 

Here's what I can report. Al¬ 
though a work function prevented 
me from attending the opening 
night cocktail party on Thursday, 


on Friday I attended the cocktail 
party at MoMA, ably hosted by 
Josh Siegel. The evening had been 
billed as a cocktail party followed by 
screenings of several short films with 
a Columbia theme. As the cocktail 
party pressed into its third hour, 
though, it became dear that people 
were having so much fun reconnect¬ 
ing that there was no need to break 
for the films — and on we went. 

Among the many I spotted and 
chatted with at the party were John 
Thompson, Jonathan Henick, 
Quinn Kayser-Cochran (and his 
wife, Carrie Kayser-Cochran '92 
Barnard), Richard Bernard (an 
attorney at Foley & Lardner in 
New York City), David Weisoly 
(a neonatologist in Dallas), Nomi 
Levy-Carrick, Evan Ambinder, 

Ben Lawsky, Patricia Ireland 
and Olivier Knox. Olivier, Yahoo! 
News' White House correspon¬ 
dent, provided two of the night's 
more entertaining stories — the 
first about being treated for food 
poisoning in the medical bay of Air 
Force One while in flight, and the 
second about how he and younger 
brother Christophe '95 had, without 
consulting and without realizing it, 
named their sons Felix and Oscar. 
Somewhere, Neil Simon is smiling. 

Saturday was the busiest day 
of the reunion. Four events in 10 
hours will do that to you, and 
I doubt I attended more than 
many of you. I started by joining 
fellow members of the Columbia 
Daily Spectator's 115th managing 
board for lunch at V&T. Special 
thanks to (former) editor-in-chief 
Kirsten Danis, who now is at The 
Wall Street Journal, for organizing 
the event. In addition to Kirsten, 
former managing editor Catherine 
Thorpe and news editors Kirsten 
Fermaglich and Kris Kanthak 
were present. We were joined by 
Kirsten Danis' husband, Robert 
Kolker '91, and their two children 
as well as by Andrew Vladeck, 
who had been a stellar photo editor 
for the 113th managing board. 

Next up was a reception thrown 
by the Athletics Department for 
returning athletes and, thankfully 
for me, sports journalists. I was 
pleased to see former Lion athletes 
Joan Campion, Deirdre Flynn 
(who has successfully rehabbed 
a tom ACL — congratulations!). 
Cliff Blaze and Ana Blaze, among 
others, reconnecting with coaches 
and athletic administrators not far 
from the entrance to Dodge Physi¬ 
cal Fitness Center. 

There were several pre-parties 
for the main event dinner on Satur¬ 
day, one of which was a fundraising 
gathering for Eric Garcetti, who is 
well into his campaign for mayor 
of Los Angeles. This proved to 
be a great opportunity to connect 
with classmates from Barnard and 



Engineering as well. Among other 
attendees, I saw Peter Hatch, Andy 
Contiguglia, Wah Chen and Frank 
Au, who had traveled from Hong 
Kong. I am pretty sure that sets the 
distance record for this reunion, but 
please let me know if you can top it. 

The dinner proved to be the 
centerpiece of the weekend. From 
our vantage point on top of SIPA, 
we had an excellent view of campus 
and the surrounding areas as 
well as an ideal spot to continue 
catching up not only with each 
other but also with our Engineering 
classmates, some of whom were in 
attendance. That certainly allowed 
for a mini-reunion of the 13th floor 
of John Jay from 1988-89, as I chat¬ 
ted with Neo Antoniades '92E, an 
associate professor of engineering 
science and physics at the College 
of Staten Island, as well as Justin 
Heilman and Ilusha Bernstein, 
who made cameos at the dinner. 
There was also plenty of time to 
chat with Laura Lopez, Heather 
Benson, Jamshed Zuberi '92E, 
Chris Watanabe, Alex Oberweger 
and — those seated at my table — 
Quinn Kayser-Cochran and his 
wife, Carrie, Richard Bernard, Will 
Jackson and his wife, Arwen, Rob 
Carey and Frank Cicero. 

At the dinner, Peter Hatch, 
who led the Reunion Committee, 
announced that we had broken the 
fundraising record for a 20-year 
reunion (previously $430,000, set 
by the Class of 1989). Our total? A 
smashing $570,000 (which climbed 
to $575,000 by the end of the fiscal 
year). The Class of 1993 has its work 
cut out for it. We were treated to a 
stellar slideshow featuring then- 
and-now pictures going all the way 
back to our Freshman Facebook 
(yes, that Facebook). Many kudos to 
Andy Contiguglia and those who 
helped him put that together; it was 
truly a highlight of the evening. 

All in all, a fantastic weekend. 
Let's do it again in five years. If 
you missed it this time, we'd love 
to see you then. Cheers. 


REUNION WEEKEND 
MAY 30-JUNE 2, 2013 

ALUMNI OFFICE CONTACTS 

ALUMNI AFFAIRS Fatima Yudeh 
fy2l65@columbia.edu 
212-851-7834 

DEVELOPMENT Valentina Salkow 
vs244l@columbia.edu 
212-851-7833 
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Betsy Gomperz 

41 Day St. 

Newton, MA 02466 


Betsy.Gomperz@ 

gmail.com 


A big thank-you to everyone who 
submitted updates for this edition. 
We start with news from Amy 
Longo, who is a litigation partner 
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in the financial services practice 
group of O'Melveny & Myers in 
Los Angeles. Amy recently became 
an adjunct professor at Pepperdine 
University School of Law in Malibu, 
Calif., where she teaches electronic 
discovery practice. Amy's husband, 
Steve Pesce, is head of post-pro¬ 
duction for Zizo Group in Santa 
Monica, Calif., where he has been 
working on the TV show Raising 
an Olympian, airing in conjunction 
with the London 2012 Olympics. 
Amy and Steve have two sons, Leo 
and Renzi, who are 4 and almost 3, 
respectively, and attend preschool 
in Santa Monica. 

I heard from Jeff Kelly, who 
lives in Georgia with his wife and 
four children. Jeff is a consumer 
bankruptcy attorney and recently 
attended the National Association 
of Consumer Bankruptcy Attorneys 
convention in San Antonio, where 
he reconnected with Alfredo Avelos 
'96E, who owns a construction busi¬ 
ness in that city. Jeff writes, "We had 
a great time talking about our days 
on the Columbia cross-country and 
track teams." 

Gary Heidt, who was the station 
manager of WKCR our senior year, 
has been busy since we graduated. 
Gary wrote that he's "releasing a 
line of soon-to-be-classic novels 
as e-books for sale on the Kindle 
platform. DIRT e-books can be 
found at dirtebooks.wordpress. 
com. Our initial six novels are dirt 
cheap, priced under $4." Gary has 
spent the last seven years as a liter¬ 
ary agent with Signature Literary 
Agency, representing clients such 
as Charles Yu 'OIL and the Church 
of the SubGenius. Since gradu¬ 
ation Gary also has performed 
extensively on the improvised 
music scene with Daniel Carter and 
Sabir Mateen, his plays have been 
performed in NYC and Europe, 
his poetry has appeared in many 
journals and in an anthology, his 
music (with groups such as Mam¬ 
mals of Zod, Tender Buttons and 
Fist of Kindness) has been played 
on radio around the world, he has 
performed in 17 annual installations 
of a 67-year performance piece and 
he recently directed a play about 
Margaret Mead '23 Barnard, '28 
GSAS in Leipzig, Germany. 

Wow. And good luck with your 
new endeavor, Gary! 

Congratulations to Kevin Con¬ 
nolly and his wife, Laura, who 
welcomed their first child, Clarabel 
Rose, on May 17. 

With fall upon us, it is hard to 
believe it has been 20 years since we 
began our senior year at Columbia. 

I hope many of you will return to 
Momingside Heights to attend 
our reunion next June. It will be 
great to reconnect with old friends, 
see how the campus has changed, 
hear from leading professors and 



innovative classmates, reminisce 
about the Core Curriculum, visit 
old haunts (even if The West End 
and Cannon's as we knew them 
are no more) and relive some of the 
fun from Senior Week 1993 (note to 
the Reunion Committee: perhaps 
an Intrepid party?). If you'd like 
to get involved in the planning, 
please contact the appropriate staff 
member, as noted at the top of the 
column. 

And as I mentioned in my last 
column, please also consider con¬ 
tributing to our Class Gift in honor 
of this upcoming milestone. Give 
by credit card at college.columbia. 
edu/ giveonline or by calling 212- 
851-7488, or mail a check, payable 
to Columbia College Fund, to 
Columbia College Fund, Columbia 
Alumni Center, 622 W. 113th St., 
MC 4530,3rd FI., New York, NY 
10025. 


LeylaKokmen 

L*/' J 440 Thomas Ave. S. 
fesSMi Minneapolis, MN 55405 
lak6@columbia.edu 

Congratulations to Chris Schmidt 
and his wife, Jen, a Manhattan sex 
crimes prosecutor, who welcomed 
baby No. 4 to the Schmidt family 
on May 11, with the arrival of 
Katherine Mae. She joins Charlotte 
(7), Johnny (5) and Isabella (16 
months). Chris recently started his 
19th year with the New York Police 
Department, adding, "I've been a 
lieutenant since 2003 and continue 
to happily work the streets of Har¬ 
lem and Washington Heights. Yes, 

I can retire in 20 months after 20 
years on, but with four mouths to 
feed, that is a fleeting fantasy. Any¬ 
way, with four healthy kids, life is 
good and I am truly fortunate." 

Bruce Curtis wrote in for the 
first time, noting that he lives in 
Austin, Texas, and loves it. He's a 
construction supervisor for custom 
home builder Ford Strei Builders 
and also is reinvigorating a print 
brokering business (curtisprinting. 
net), working primarily with a 
colleague in China. "I live in a 
1907 house (old for Texas), which I 
gutted and rebuilt and operate as a 
B&B now and then," Bruce writes. 
"No family yet. Come visit! Break¬ 
fast tacos and BBQ await." 

Bruce is eager to hear from fellow 
Columbia alums at bruce.e.curtis@ 
gmail.com. 

Here's a nice update from Elliot 
Regenstein, who did some world 
traveling this spring. First, he went 
to Guam for three days of work, 
culminating in an Early Learning 
Summit, where he presented. He 
spent time with Guam Gov. Eddie 
Calvo and First Lady Christine 
Calvo, who co-chairs the Guam 
Early Learning Council. Then he 


traveled to Paris to celebrate his 
10-year wedding anniversary. His 
kids are doing well, and daughter 
Zoe (8) became a huge NBA fan 
this year. "Not sure how that hap¬ 
pened," Elliot writes. "Although 
environmental factors may have 
been an influence." 

Thanks to all for the terrific 
updates. Please keep them coming! 
Catch you next time. 


Janet Lorin 

730 Columbus Ave., 

Apt. 14C 

New York, NY 10025 
jrfl0@columbia.edu 

Colleen Bassett and Brian Bassett 

live in Charlottesville, Va., with 
their two girls. The family moved 
from London about 2Vi years ago. 
On the day Colleen and I emailed, 
their older daughter was finishing 
kindergarten; their younger daugh¬ 
ter is 3Vi. Colleen is an interior 
designer at Stedman House and 
Brian manages his asset manage¬ 
ment company. 

Anna Hemnes has continued 
her journey south. After college, 
she headed to Baltimore for medi¬ 
cal school, residence and fellow¬ 
ship. She then moved to Nashville 
in 2006 to join the faculty in pul¬ 
monary and critical care medicine 
at Vanderbilt. Anna mostly does 
research on pulmonary arterial hy¬ 
pertension, a rare lung disease, and 
cares for patients with the disease. 
Her husband is a neurosurgeon 
and they have three kids, twins 
Emma and Olivia (6) and son Ben¬ 
jamin (4). "I never thought I would 
move to the South, but I love it 
here and have even occasionally 
used the phrase 'y'all' in conversa¬ 
tion," Anna writes. 

I hope these updates from our 
freshman floor, Carman 10, will 
inspire others to send news. 

Like Anna, Emily Hu is a phys¬ 
ician. She moved west for her 
residency in ob / gyn at Stanford, 
which she finished in 2004, and has 
been in San Francisco ever since, 
working in private practice. She 
and her husband, John Tang '96L, 
have two sons, Derek (lVi) and 
Morgan, bom in May. 

Tony Andrione lives in Sevema 
Park, Md., with his wife of eight 
years and their two boys, William 
(4Vi) and Bennett (8 months). Last 
spring he finished his 17th year as 
a high school English teacher. "I 
still love every minute of it, but I'm 
looking to make the move to ad¬ 
ministration within the next couple 
of years," Tony writes. 

I ran into another Columbia 
friend a few months ago at 
Bloomberg News, where I work. 

It has been great to reconnect with 
Shahrzad Elghanayan '94, who has 



been working at Bloomberg as a 
freelance photo editor. She also is 
writing a biography/memoir about 
the life and death of her grandfa¬ 
ther, Habib Elghanayan, an Iranian- 
Jewish industrialist who was the 
first businessman executed during 
the Iranian revolution in 1979. 

Prior to joining Bloomberg, 
Shahrzad spent eight years at the 
AP as supervisor on the news 
photo desk. She lives in New York 
with her fiance, Douglas J. Rowe, 
just a few blocks away from me on 
the Upper West Side. 
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Ana S. Salper 

24 Monroe PI., Apt. MA 
Brooklyn, NY 11201 


asalper@ebglaw.com 


Greetings classmates! Only a bit of 
news for you this time. 

Josh Mandelberg lives in West- 
wood, Calif., with his wife, Robyn, 
and daughter, Emily (5). Josh 
recently completed a fellowship in 
developmental-behavioral pediat¬ 
rics at UCLA and now is in private 
practice in West Los Angeles. He 
evaluates children and helps man¬ 
age their care for concerns such as 
autistic spectrum disorders, ADHD, 
learning disabilities and anxiety 
disorders. Josh also is a clinical 
instructor of pediatrics at UCLA. 

I recently ran into Adam "Tex" 
Beshara in the Hamptons, where I 
was impressed to see he was wear¬ 
ing a Columbia T-shirt, represent¬ 
ing alma mater well. After almost 
15 years at J.P. Morgan, Adam left 
recently to become a partner at 
Centerview, a private equity and 
M&A advisory boutique in New 
York City. 

I urge you all to send in more 
notes. Your classmates love to read 
about fellow CC '96ers, so please 
keep the news flowing! I leave you 
with this for now: 

"It requires less mental effort to 
condemn than to think." 

— Emma Goldman 
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Sarah Katz 

1935 Parrish St. 
Philadelphia, PA 19130 


srkl2@columbia.edu 


I had a wonderful time catching up 
with classmates at our 15th reunion, 
among them J.D. Alfone, Laura 
Chittick, Luisa Cruz, Raji Kalra, 
Zaharah Markoe, Joshua Meyers, 
Maggie Osdoby Katz, Cristina 
Rumbaitis del Rio, Eva Subotnik 
and Andrew Wu. It was so much 
fun to be on campus during the 
day with my son, Micah (2 Vi), and 
have him meet and play with other 
classmates' children, and then to 
come back in the evening and join 
everyone for cocktails, dinner and 
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conversation. What a lovely time! 

Raji Kalra took the plunge and 
bought an apartment in NYC, so 
she finally owns a piece of Manhat¬ 
tan! 

Kerri (Bauchner) Stone writes: 
"On June 20, my husband. Josh, 
and I became the proud parents of 
Dylan Jacob, the love of our lives. 

I also recently found out that I 
received tenure; I am now a tenured 
law professor at the Florida Interna¬ 
tional University College of Law." 

Rachel (Adame) Anderson 
writes, "I missed the reunion 
because I had a baby. My husband, 
Cuyler, and I welcomed Maxwell 
Mark on April 13. Sister Madeline 
likes him pretty well." 

Boris Kachka and Jamie Eliza¬ 
beth Ehrlich were married in April 
at the powerHouse Arena, an arts 
and event space in Brooklyn. Can¬ 
tor Ronald Broden officiated. Boris 
is a contributing editor at New York 
magazine. 

Nathan "Natie" Fox and his wife, 
Michal (nee Agus) '97 Barnard, live 
in Englewood, N.J., with their chil¬ 
dren, Noam (12), Kira (12), Nili (9) 
and Mia (6). Natie is a maternal fetal 
medicine specialist (a.k.a. high-risk 
obstetrician) in NYC and Michal is 
the school psychologist in the Ramaz 
Lower School, also in NYC. 

Rebecca Braverman and her 
husband, Ryan Olson, welcomed a 
son, Ari Benjamin, in August 2011. 
Happy belated first birthday, Ari! 

Joshua Schank writes, "I am 
president and CEO of the Eno Cen¬ 
ter for Transportation, a 90-year- 
old nonprofit transportation policy 
think tank in Washington, D.C. 

I live on Capitol Hill with my 
wife, Lindsey, and sons. Max (4), 
and Jonah (2). I recently saw Paul 
Tuchman and Ben Greenbaum 
on a trip to New York and was 
reminded, as I often am, of fond 
memories of Columbia." 

Josh Ross returns to Columbia 
this fall to pursue a master's in the 
Department of East Asian Lan¬ 
guages and Cultures at GSAS. 

Nina Covalesky starred in a 
short film by Merci Entertainment, 
The Plan, which premiered in this 
year's Cannes Film Festival's 
Short Film Comer and was on the 
schedule for various film festivals 
around the country during the 
summer (theplanshortfilm.com). 

Eva Burmeister recently was ap¬ 
pointed to the violin section of the 
Pittsburgh Symphony Orchestra. 
Eva has been a member of the 
Leipzig Gewandhaus Orchestra, 
the Mostly Mozart Festival Orches¬ 
tra and an associate member of the 
Metropolitan Opera Orchestra. 

M. Omar Chaudhry and his 
wife, Samiyah Ali, are learning 
about the mysteries of the heavens 
and earth with their son, Humza 
(5). During the work week, Omar 


manages a law practice concen¬ 
trating in immigration law, family 
law and real estate law. His email 
is lawyeromar@gmail.com. 

Darrell Cohn writes, "My wife, 
Leah, and I moved to Israel in 
August 2011. We live in Jerusalem 
and are finally starting to settle in. 
In fact, I just recently passed my 
driver's test. Leah is studying full¬ 
time at the Pardes Institute of Jew¬ 
ish Studies. I work for Umachaka 
as the director of production. We 
make interactive media for pre¬ 
schoolers and our flagship brand is 


TJ & Pals (tjandpals.com), a band 
of animated cartoon characters. 
While the company is based in 
Israel, our market is America right 
now. Leah and I take trips around 
the country when we can. So far 
we've been to the Golan Heights, 
the Galilee and the Dead Sea." 

As for me, Sarah Katz, I am very 
excited to have been appointed 
as a visiting clinical professor at 
Temple's Beasley School of Law. I 
will spend the year teaching and 
running a family law clinic that 
handles child custody and support, 
paternity and adoption matters. 
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Hello, Class of '98.1 hope that all of 
you will consider joining me at our 
15th reunion next spring. Please 
save the date for Alumni Reunion 
Weekend 2013, Thursday, May 
30-Sunday, June 2. Hope to see 
many of you back in Momingside 
Heights! 

If you're interested in being part 
of the Reunion Committee (plan¬ 
ning the weekend's events) or the 
Class Gift Committee (fundraising 
for the Columbia College Fund), 
contact the appropriate staff mem¬ 
ber at the top of the column. You 
need not be in the New York area 
and can participate in meetings via 
conference call. 

Columbia will send materials by 
email and postal mail as the date 


grows closer. If needed, update your 
contact information at reunioncol 
lege.columbia.edu/ alumniupdate, 
or call the Alumni Office: 212-851- 
7488. 

Now, news from classmates: 

Joshua Ratner wrote with news 
of an exciting career transition: "I 
have quit the law (for now) and 
have spent the past few years / 
studying to become a rabbi at the 
Jewish Theological Seminary in 
NYC." Josh was ordained in May. 
He and his wife, Elena (Salkovsky) 
'98 Barnard, live in Connecticut 


with their kids, Dimitri (9), Eli (6) 
and Gabby (2). They plan a move to 
the suburbs of New Haven, Conn., 
as Elena is a gynecologic oncologist 
at Yale, and Josh will be the rabbi 
of a Conservative congregation in 
Cheshire, Conn. 

Mazel tov to Josh on his ordina¬ 
tion! 

In other celebratory news, Mi¬ 
chele Hyndman married Matthew 
Hodge on March 30 in St. Thomas, 
U.S. Virgin Islands, where the couple 
resides. Michele is the manager of 
the tax practice in the St. Thomas 
office of the accounting firm Deloitte 
Touche Tohmatsu. Her husband is a 
customer care representative at Gla¬ 
cial Energy, a natural gas provider. 
He also is running as a Democrat 
for a senate seat in the Virgin Islands 
legislature. 

Chas Sisk and Cathy Chang 
had their second child, Mei-Ling, in 
April. Their son Cai turned 3 in July. 
Chas and Cathy live in Nashville, 
where Chas is a political reporter 
at The Tennessean and Cathy is a 
Unitarian Universalist chaplain. 

Congratulations to the double- 
CC '98 couple! 

Another double-alum couple cele¬ 
brated their 10th anniversary in June. 
Jackie Vo and Jeff Tse renewed their 
vows in a beachfront ceremony in 
Cancun. Their daughters, Kaitlyn 
and Maddie, along with a group of 
dose family and friends, were in at¬ 
tendance. The Vo-Tse family lives in 
Austin, Texas, where she is a dentist 
and he is a physidan. 

Jeremy Blacklow has been in Los 
Angeles for eight years. He has been 
v.p. of media for WhoSay, a Creative 
Artists Agency-launched Internet 
start-up that helps celebrities and 
athletes maintain license over (and 
monetize) content that they upload 
online, for the past year. In June, 
Jeremy finished his fifth AIDS / Life- 
cyde ride from San Frandsco to Los 
Angeles. He's also launching a DJ 


career in the L.A. area. 

Amol Sarva reports that his 
daughter, Pascale (5), is attend¬ 
ing Are Queens Paideia School, a 
progressive independent school 
in Long Island City founded by 
Frands Mechner '52, '57 GSAS. 
Amol and his wife Ursula's 
younger daughter, Lila, is 2. One 
of our class' most successful entre¬ 
preneurs, Amol, who founded the 
tech company Peek, just raised its 
latest big round of VC funds led by 
SoftBank, Bharti Enterprises and 
RRE Ventures. Also a real estate 
developer, Amol completed his 
Long Island City building. East 
of East, in 2010; it was called "the 
most important new building in 
the borough" of Queens by the 
New York Daily News. In more 
business news, Amol started a seed 
fund focused on Columbia, called 
(appropriately) Cfund. 

Lastly, according to SEC filings, 
Ronald G. Lehman, managing 
diredor of investment banking at 
Bruderman Brothers, has been ap¬ 
pointed to the board of directors of 
FONAR. The announcement says 
that Ronald "specializes in advising 
healthcare services companies." 

Congratulations to Ronald on 
his appointment. 


Laurent Vasilescu 

127 W. 81st St., Apt. 4B 
New York, NY 10024 
lament. vasilescu@ 
gmail.com 

Solid updates to share with you 
this go-round. Eli Sanders, who 
was editor-in-chief of Spectator 
our senior year, recently won the 
Pulitzer Prize for Feature Writing. 
He lives in Seattle and works for 
a local paper. The Stranger. A great 
write-up on Eli's accomplishment 
can be found if you type his name 
into Spectator online. 

I recently had brunch with Sa- 
meer Shamsi and Wendy Liu, with 
whom I was happy to reconnect. 
Wendy graduated with an M.B.A. 
from the Wharton School in 2010 
and now works at a private equity 
fund that invests in healthcare 
royalties. She is happily married to 
Adam and they live on the Upper 
West Side not too far from campus. 

The CCT office gave me the good 
word that Rohit Bansal recently 
joined the investment bank Jeffries 
as a managing director and head 
of distressed and special situations 
trading. Prior to working at Jeffries, 
Rohit was a managing director at 
Citigroup, where he spent four 
years in distressed debt trading. 

Jess (Wendover) Zimbabwe 
welcomed a daughter on May 31, 
Martha, who joins sister Celia, or 
C.J. (2). Jess lives with her husband, 
Sam, in Washington, D.C., where 


Nina Covalesky '97 starred in a short film. The Plan, 
which premiered in this year's Cannes Film Festival's 
Short Film Corner. 
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she is an executive director at the 
Urban Land Institute. 

Meghan Taira also lives in 
Washington, D.C., and has been 
calling our nation's capital home 
for the past 10 years. For the past 
five, she has kept her ties to New 
York by reporting to Sen. Charles 
Schumer (D-N.Y.); she is now his 
senior legislative assistant for health 
and education. 

These are all the updates for this 
edition. Don't hesitate to drop me 
a line and let me know how you 
are doing. 


Prisca Bae 

344 W. 17th St., Apt. 3B 
New York, NY 10011 
pbl34@columbia.edu 

According to Crain's New York 
Business, Jeffrey D. Rotenberg 
'00L was promoted to partner in 
the litigation practice of the law 
firm DLA Piper. He previously was 
a senior associate. 

Michael Glynn is a co-author 
of a recent publication of the Uni¬ 
versity of Texas Press, Independent 
for Life: Homes and Neighborhoods for 
an Aging America. It was edited by 
Henry Cisneros, former Secretary of 
HUD under President Bill Clinton. 

Tom King's debut novel, A Once 
Crowded Sky, was released this past 
summer. According to Simon & 
Schuster it "fuses tire sensibility of 
bombastic, comic-book-style story¬ 
telling with modem literary fiction 
to bring to life a universe of super 
men stripped of their powers, new¬ 
ly mortal men forced to confront 
danger in a world without heroes." 
Tom worked for the counterterror¬ 
ism center at the CIA following the 
events of 9-11. While at Columbia, 
he interned for DC Comics and 
Marvel. Tom lives in Washington, 
D.C., with his wife, Colleen, and 
children, Charlie and Claire. 

If you were at our 10-year 
reunion in 2010, you may have no¬ 
ticed Brendan Colthurst and Bryan 
Carmel following Vikram Gandhi 
with video cameras. Turns out, they 
were filming for their documentary 
feature film, Kumare, released in the¬ 
aters in June through Kino Lorber, 
a distributor founded by Richard 
Lorber '67 and the late Donald Krim 
'67, '71L. Winner of the Audience 
Award for Best Feature Docu¬ 
mentary at SXSW 2011 (South by 
Southwest), Kumare documents the 
time Vikram impersonated a wise 
Indian guru and built a following 
of real people in Phoenix. On the 
success of its opening in New York 
at the IFC Center, the film expanded 
to more cities, including Denver, 
Chicago and Seattle, and as of this 
writing was set to open in Los 
Angeles on August 3. Produced by 
Brendan and Bryan and directed by 



Gandhi, Kumare is their first feature, 
made through their production 
company. Disposable Television. Go 
see it on the big screen! Tell all your 
friends! You also can visit kumare 
movie.com. 



Jonathan Gordin 

3030 N. Beachwood Dr. 
Los Angeles, CA 90068 


jrg53@columbia.edu 


For some reason, communications 
from classmates this summer were 
sparse. Hopefully everyone was off 
exploring the world, commencing 
from grad school and getting mar¬ 
ried, and you'll write in with great 
updates in the coming weeks. I will 
await them! Meanwhile, here is the 
news I have: 

Vasantha Rao writes, "I have 
been in touch with many CC 
alumni lately, as I got married last 
year to Joel Dowling; the wedding 
took place in Shrewsbury, N.J., on 
June 19,2011. In attendance were 
Michael Bilsborough, Apeksha 
Kumar '01E, Jonathan Ferrantelli, 
Andrea Villanti, Christopher 
Brady, Claudia DeSimio '99, 
Annemarie DeSimio '02, Courtney 
Strate '02, Hannah Warren '01 Bar¬ 
nard and Jessica Beck '01 Barnard. 
It was a wonderful time. 

"The biggest news lately is 
that my husband and I moved to 
Rabat, Morocco, in May. I work for 
the Department of Justice, and I 
represent DOJ as the resident legal 
adviser to the U.S. Embassy in Mo¬ 
rocco. We are both really excited 
for this big adventure and hope 
that if there are any CU alums in 
the area, they will get in touch!" 

In other wedding news, Patrick 
Durkan married Amy Pettibone on 
June 16 at St. Patrick's Cathedral 
in New York. Patrick is a partner 
at Madison Financial Concepts, a 
corporate consulting and financial 
planning firm in the city. He also is 
the head saber-fencing coach at the 
New York Athletic Club. 

My former Carman 11 floormate 
Karl Ward will attend the Interac¬ 
tive Telecommunications Program 
at NYU Tisch starting in Septem¬ 
ber. 

As always, please keep in touch! 


Sonia Dandona 
Hirdaramani 
2 Rolling Dr. 

Old Westbury, NY 11568 
soniah57@gmail.com 

It was amazing to see everyone 
at reunion after 10 long years. I'm 
including updates I received both 
at reunion and otherwise. 

After graduating, Ksusha Boutov 
was a trader for seven years in New 
York, first at Morgan Stanley and 



then at a hedge fund. She earned an 
M.B.A. from Wharton in 2011 and 
since graduating has been working 
at Goldman Sachs in private wealth 
management. Last fall, she married 
Sean McCormick '02 Princeton. 
Among the Columbians in at¬ 
tendance were Courtney Rennicke 
'07 TC, Bronwyn Roantree, Anya 
Boutov '05, Oana Comis-Pop '03, 
Josh Hagg, Lena Kazakina '99 TC, 
Emily Erstling, Scott Statland '04, 

Jeff Stedman '05, Cody Upton '05, 
Laura Stedman '06 (nee Schnaidt), 
Laurel Eisenach '06, Ed Combs 
'06, Enrique Walker (professor, the 
Architecture School) and Malwina 
Lys-Dobradin '05. Ksusha writes, 

"It's been a fabulous 10 years, and 
I would love to reconnect with any 
of my classmates who have been 
wondering how I'm doing!" 

Sarah Hsiao Hu Young had a 
great time seeing all the familiar 
faces at reunion, especially her 
fellow John Jay 9ers. Sarah and 
her husband, James HuYoung '01, 
made the big cross-country move 
to Los Angeles in July. Their son 
Nathan is 19 months. She writes, 
"We're looking forward to re¬ 
connecting with fellow Columbians 
on the West Coast!" 

Kimberly Blumenthal started a 
fellowship in allergy and immunol¬ 
ogy at Massachusetts General Hos¬ 
pital in July. She and her husband, 
Daniel Blumenthal, also a physician 
at Mass General, welcomed their 
first child, Jonah Martin, on Febru¬ 
ary 1. They live in Cambridge and 
would love to meet up with any CU 
grads in the area. 

Lynn Juang has spent the 10 
years since graduation in New 
York and working in the creative 
industry. She started in fashion 
advertising at Laird+Partners and 
then, in 2006, began working at 
AvroKO, doing restaurant brand¬ 
ing, graphic design and marketing 
projects. Just as she left the firm, 
she met her now-husband, chef 
Seamus Mullen. She helped him 
open Tertulia, a Spanish restaurant 
in the West Village, in August 2011. 
This past March, Lynn left her day 
job at a small ad agency and began 
working full-time with Seamus as 
director of marketing and develop¬ 
ment of their fledgling restaurant 
group, overseeing all new projects 
and communications. 

The couple was married on 
July 14 at the Brooklyn Winery in 
Williamsburg. A sizable Columbia 
contingency was in attendance, 
including Purdy Tran and Akiko 
Kurematsu '03 Barnard, who 
were in the bridal party. Also on 
hand were Stefanie Tsen, Paul 
Choi, Franklin Amoo, Albert Lee 
'02E, Melissa Tominac, Matt Hill 
'01, Emeka Ofodile '01, Ian Chee 
'01, Linyee Yuan, Youn Lee '01, 
Miryam Seid and Natalie Fung '02 



Barnard and her husband, Ethan 
Farbman. 

Liz Matory is in Washington, 
D.C., fundraising for nonprofits. 
She is two credits away from fin¬ 
ishing her core requirements at the 
Robert H. Smith School of Business 
at Maryland, where she's pursuing 
an M.B.A. part-time. 

Avi Fernandes graduated from 
INSEAD in July 2010 and joined 
Morgan Stanley in San Francisco. 

In January, however, his team 
spun out of MS and formed an 
independent firm, Iconiq Capital 
(global multi-family office based in 
San Francisco). 

Jeffrey Seth Colen lives in San 
Francisco and works at Zynga in 
digital advertising. 

Ronit Gurtman lives on Long Is¬ 
land with her husband, Brian Gurt¬ 
man, and children, Elisabeth (6), 
Micah (3) and Ruthie (6 months). 
She's an employment lawyer at Lit- 
tler Mendelson's NYC office. 

Genevieve (Vivi) Ko had a busy 
2011. She graduated from Yale (Ph.D. 
program in biology and biomedical 
sciences), started a new job as a life 
sciences consultant in Boston and 
was married to Bayan Takizawa at 
The Boston Harbor Hotel on October 
9. (See nearby photo.) 

On October 1, Purdy Tran mar¬ 
ried Joshua Bailer at The Mansion 
at Natirar in Far Hills, N.J. Alumni 
in attendance included Albert J. 
Lee '02E, Emeka Ofodile '01, Matt 
Hill '01, Lynn Juang '02, Youn Lee 
'01 and Ian Chee '01. 

She writes, "It was nice to be back 
in the Northeast to celebrate with 
friends and family. In summer 2010, 
Josh and I moved from NYC to Mi¬ 
ami Beach, where I am the director 
of membership and dub develop¬ 
ment for Casa Tua, Miami, a private 
membership dub. Although we miss 
the dty, we love being able to surf 
and run on the beach before hitting 
the office in the mornings." 

From 2008-11, Andy Cheung 
and his wife, Karen Corrie, lived 
in The Hague, Netherlands. Karen 
left a job as an ADA with the New 
York County Distrid Attorney's 
Office to work for the Office of 
the Prosecutor at the International 
Criminal Court, where she held 
several positions, including that 
of associate trial lawyer. From The 
Hague, Andy started Sensobi, a 
U.S.-based software company, with 
a childhood friend. Sensobi was 
acquired in 2011 by GroupMe, a 
New York-based startup, which in 
turn was acquired by Skype. 

The couple moved back to New 
York in 2012. Karen has begun a 
litigation fellowship at the Open 
Sodety Justice Initiative, where she 
is pursuing international human 
rights litigation. Andy continues to 
work at GroupMe, alongside other 
CC alumni including Jared Hecht 
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'09, Neil Sarkar '07E and Chris 
Connolly '04. 

Santosh Sekar '02E lives in Mid¬ 
town and works for AMEX. He 
recently celebrated his five-year 
anniversary with his wife, Jyoti. 

Luba Kagan lives on the Upper 
West Side after a stint in Argentina 
and two years in Philadelphia for 
business school. She would be 
happy to meet fellow N.Y.-area 
Columbia alums. 

Lisa Genn lives in Park Slope 
and was married on June 30 to 
Mark Snyder. She works at the 
Brennan Center for Justice. 

Sheethal (Rao) Shobowale lives 
in Brooklyn and works for Google. 
She recently had a son, Hudson, 
who was the youngest attendee at 
reunion! 

Leslie Papa lives in New York 
with her hubby, Salvatore. She 
does publicity for Broadway Show. 

Evelyn Addo-Wallace is a 
women's nurse practitioner. 

Adrienne Moran is an assistant 
U.S. attorney in Washington, D.C. 

Nikki Hinman moved to Rome, 
N.Y. She works for the State Appel¬ 
late Division of New York, Fourth 
Department. 

Nicholas Manheim lives in Se¬ 
attle and is an attorney at Perkins 
Coie. His daughter, Naomi, is 2. 

Kristin (Savarese) Lorieo works 
in communications at a law firm. 

Sara Kim '02E lives on the 
Upper West Side and is married to 
Steven Munch. 

Franklin Amoo works at a 
hedge fund owned by a Japanese 
company and is involved in a 
number of startups. He is contem¬ 
plating a move to Asia. 

Raquel Aragon is practicing law 
in her own professional corporation. 

Kevin Espy has a baby, Jaylon 
(6 months), with his wife, Teresa. 
They live in Riverdale. 

Craigory Brown is going to work 
in at Goldman PWM out of Miami. 

Kelly Jamieson Rainn '02E gave 
birth to Jameson Rainn Thomas on 
April 11. She lives with her husband 
in the West Village. 

Helena Andrews lives in Wash¬ 
ington, D.C., and is a successful 
writer. 

Abena Sanders is an employ¬ 
ment attorney living in Atlanta and 
is engaged. 

Elizabeth Alicea is studying at 
Cardozo Law School. 

Ardavan Akhavan is finishing 
his residency at Mount Sinai in urol¬ 
ogy and moving to Seattle to do a 
fellowship in pediatric urology. 

Jarrett Keys lives in Miami and 
was married in October 2009 to his 
wife, Siumy. 

Elvis Rodriguez '02E lives in 
New York and works in financial 
services. He earned an M.B.A. from 
UVA. 

Jeff McCall and his wife, Alexis, 



Genevieve (Vivi) Ko '02 and Bayan Takizawa were married on October 9 at the Boston Harbor Hotel. 
Left to right: Hironobu Katoh '02E; Henry Wong '02; Camy Chu '02E; Christopher Wong '02; the bride's 
father, Chun-Min (Tony) Kao '68; the bride; Alice Lu '02; and Lu's husband, Maximilian Lee '02, '06 P8<s. 


live in Washington, D.C. 

Robin van der Meulen lives in 
Brooklyn and is a lawyer at Wilkie 
Farr & Gallagher. 

Amanda Konstam lives in New 
York and works in communications 
for Mayor Michael Bloomberg. 
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Michael Novielli 

World City Apartments 
Attention Michael J. 

Novielli, A608 
Block 10, No 6. Jinhui Road, 
Chaoyang District 
Beijing, 100020, People's 
Republic of China 


mjn29@columbia.edu 


It was a wonderful experience for 
me to be back in New York City this 
past spring for Alumni Reunion 
Weekend and to be able to see so 
many at the Young Alumni Party on 
the U.S.S. Intrepid. Remember when 
we used to party on the Intrepid for 
the annual year-end celebration? 
Well, we'll be able to relive that 
and all our other memories next 
year for our 10-year reunion. Mark 
your calendars now for Thursday, 
May 30-Sunday, June 2,2013. And 
if you want to get involved in the 


planning it 7 s not too late. Just get 
in touch with one of the Alumni 
Office contacts listed at the top of 
the column. It was great to bump 
into Jessica Berenyi at the event this 
year but we'll be represented in far 
greater numbers next year! 

Now, on to the updates: 

First, in wedding news, Albert 
Shin married Ji Yeh Kim on June 
24 at the National City Christian 
Church in Washington, D.C. Albert 
and Ji Yeh are associates at White & 
Case in New York City. Columbi¬ 
ans in attendance included Jack 
(Chen-Wen) Yuen '03E, Andy So, 
Barry Chiang '03E and John Kwak 
'03E. 

Mike Youn is leaving the Navy 
in September to start a two-year, 
full-time grad program at Johns 
Hopkins School of Advanced In¬ 
ternational Studies in Washington, 
D.C. He'll start in the American 
foreign policy concentration. 

Michelle Hodara '12 TC earned 
a Ph.D. in economics and educa¬ 
tion from Teachers College in May. 
She now is a postdoctoral research 
associate at the Community College 
Research Center at Columbia, con¬ 
ducting research on issues of college 
access and completion. 

Graciete Lo writes, "I moved to 
Hawaii in June 2011 to complete a 
pre-doctoral psychology internship 
at the Honolulu VA. I walked in 
May and will receive my Ph.D. in 
clinical psychology from Fordham 
in September. It's been a long six- 
year journey! 

"I hung out in New York for 


a few weeks this summer before 
starting a two-year position at 
the National Center for PTSD in 
Honolulu. Interestingly, I ran into 
Jennifer Schneider, who is a psy¬ 
chologist at the NC-PTSD. What an 
amazing coincidence! I also recently 
met up with Kris Depedro (who is 
finishing a Ph.D. through USC) and 
Joel Marrero in Los Angeles for a 
Columbia mini-reunion. They both 
reside in L.A." 

Darrell Silver writes, "It's been 
an exciting year so far: I sold my 
first tech startup, Perpetually.com, 
in March. It was a roller coaster, and 
I can't wait to do it again. Columbia 
bonus points: Dan Moss helped 
out tremendously as an adviser on 
the deal." 

On March 22, Nick Solaro and 
his wife, Amy, celebrated the birth 
of their son. Jack. Mom and baby 
are doing great. 

Leah (Davis) Bailey writes, "In 
20101 received an M.B.A. from 
Alaska Pacific University and mar¬ 
ried Aaron Bailey. This year finds 
me in Walla Walla, Wash., as mom 
to Elias (bom May 23) and working 
as a freelance copy editor under 
the auspices of my small business, 
Bailey Editing." 

After 2 i /2 lovely years on the 
Italian Riviera, Robyn Schwartz 
and Dan Hammerman '02 now are 
in Houston, a move precipitated 
by Dan's work. Robyn writes, 
"Following a year back working 
in homeless services, I recently 
returned to nonprofit freelancing 
while attempting to build a small 
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specialty food company. Fianco a 
Fianco (fiancoafianco.com) makes 
sweet-savory cookies, such as 
biscottini al pesto, inspired by our 
time in Italy. Last spring I was 
pleasantly shocked to run into 
Simone Sebastian at a farmers' 
market — she's a reporter at The 
Houston Chronicle. We get together 
every now and again to complain 
about the humidity and how much 
we miss NYC. Dan and I expect to 
be down here through next sum¬ 
mer, so holler if you find yourself 
in the Bayou City." 

Chelsea (Walsh) Beser writes, 

"I recently joined Montage Legal 
Group as the lead attorney for 
New York and am responsible 
for Montage's expansion to New 
York. Montage Legal Group is a 
nationwide network of experienced 
freelance attorneys who work for 
law firms on a project basis. I live 
on the Upper West Side with my 
husband and son, Jacob Robert, 
who was bom on October 26." 


Angela Georgopoulos 

200 Water St., Apt. 1711 
New York, NY 10038 
aeg90@columbia.edu 

With fall under way, I hope that all 
the members of the Class of 2004 
are enjoying the season. Please send 
your latest updates to me at the 
email or postal address at the top of 
the column. It's a great way to stay 
connected. 




Peter Kang 

20515th St., Apt. 5 
Brooklyn, NY 11215 
peter.kang@gmail.com 


IF s always nice to get first-time 
submissions from classmates. Mike 
Vary writes, "My wife, Jaclyn Matay- 
oshi '06, and I have never submitted 
a Qass Note, so I figured it's time. 
We've been back in my hometown 
of Cleveland for three years. Jackie 
graduated Case Western Reserve 
Law School and took the bar in July. 
All this with a 2-year-old, Lucas. We 
are truly blessed and busy! I work at 
UBS in Cleveland and Jackie is start¬ 
ing at a boutique estate planning law 
firm in the fall." 

Anil Kumar and Tanvi Desai 
were married on February 25 in 
San Juan, Puerto Rico. They were 
wed under sun-drenched skies in 
a traditional but humorous Hindi 
wedding, after a raucous bharat 
involving dancing groomsmen and 
a gun-shy white horse. Columbi¬ 
ans in attendance included Fareed 
Melhem, Harmony Davis, Liz 
Down, Mike Camacho, David 
Kim '06, Nishant Dixit '07 and 
Suma Pratyusha Tumuluri '05E. 

Meredith "Merry" Boak married 


Joshua Biber in June in Vermont at 
the Round Bam Farm. Joining her 
was Keri Wachter as her maid of 
honor, Jackson Shafer as a reader 
in the ceremony and Paul Wright, 
who stole the show (as usual) as 
the fabulous emcee at the recep¬ 
tion. Eva Rosen '05 Barnard and 
Justin Ifill '06 also shared the special 
day. Merry, Keri, Jackson, Eva and 
Justin were all part of Notes and 
Keys a cappella during their time at 
Columbia and relished the reunion, 
singing and dancing the night away. 

Jacob Shell and his wife, Ize, 
celebrated their first anniversary in 
March. In July, Jacob started as an 
assistant professor of geography 
and urban studies at Temple. 

Our classmates continue to 
make strides in their education and 
careers. Andy Rios will be pursu¬ 
ing an M.B.A. at the Haas School 
of Business at UC Berkeley this fall. 
Ted Goldman earned a doctorate 
in music composition from Juil- 
liard. He will be on the faculty at 
Eastman School of Music, teaching 
music theory, starting this fall. 

Cary D'Alo Place earned a 
master's of architecture from Rice in 
2008 after which she took some time 
to be a Teach for America corps 
member north of Baton Rouge, La. 
She now is a designer with Odell 
Associates in Richmond, Va. 

Katie Henderson Adams 
writes: "Since graduation I've been 
working in book publishing while 
obtaining my master's in English 
literature from NYU. I was married 
in September to Benjamin Adams 
in my hometown of Exeter, N.H., 
with many Columbia and Barnard 
alums in attendance (Conor 
McNamara '03E, Christina Norris 
McNamara '05 Barnard, Frank An- 
gones, Peter Mende-Seidlecki '07, 
Lee Havlicek '09 Barnard, Sarah 
Matteucci, Ali Rohrs '07, Pat Hig- 
giston '04E, Meredith Fuhrman, 
Rami Raff '06 GSAS, Sandy Lon¬ 
don '02, Amanda McCroskery '06 
and Tanya Franklin). I'm an editor 
at Liveright, a newly relaunched 
imprint of W.W. Norton, and I love 
both married life and my new job." 

Lots of congratulations to go 
around for our newlyweds, new 
parents and new grads. Thanks for 
the updates, and we look forward 
to hearing more! 


Michelle Oh Sing 

9 N 9th St., Unit 401 
Philadelphia, PA 19107 
mo2057@columbia.edu 

Hope everyone had a great 
summer! Here are some exciting 
updates from our classmates. 

Thessaly La Force is in her 
second year at the Iowa Writers' 
Workshop, where she is working 
on a novel and short story collec¬ 



tion. She recently finished working 
on an illustrated book. My Ideal 
Bookshelf, with artist Jane Mount; it 
will be published in November. 

Emily Ross '12 SIPA writes, 
"After spending two wonderful 
years back on Columbia's campus, 
I graduated from SIPA in May 
with a master's. Since then, I have 
returned to Washington, D.C., and 
work for the political consulting 
firm GMMB. Next time anyone is 
in D.C., be sure to let me know!" 

Stephanie Simon earned an 
M.B.A. and master of urban plan¬ 
ning degree from Michigan. In July, 
she joined GE Capital. 

Kathleen Adams writes, "My 
husband. Ford, and I and our son. 
Wells (3), have moved to New 
Delhi, India! Looking forward to 
seeing any classmates who are here 
for work or pleasure." 

Justin Ifill writes, "The Young 
Alumni Party, held during Alumni 
Reunion Weekend aboard the U.S.S. 
Intrepid, was bigger and better than 
ever, with almost 2,000 people! It 
was great to see many 2006 faces 
and other young alumni. The fol¬ 
lowing weekend I had the pleasure 
of attending the wedding of Merry 
Boak '05 and Joshua Biber. I had 
an amazing time with our fellow 
Notes and Keys a cappella family 
including Eva Rosen '05 Barnard, 
Jackson Shafer '05, Keri Wachter '05 
and Paul Wright '05. 

"Lastly, it has been my amazing 
honor to serve as the president of 
Columbia College Young Alumni 
for the last two years. I hope I 
was able to make young alumni 
programming just a bit better, and 
I know Calvin Sun '08 will do an 
amazing job! On to the next one!" 



David D. Chait 

1255 New Hampshire 
Ave. N.W., Apt. 815 
Washington, DC 20036 


ddc2106@columbia.edu 


It was amazing seeing so many of 
our classmates at Alumni Reunion 
Weekend in June. The Class of 2007 
had a record 264 alumni in atten¬ 
dance and 340 overall attendees. 
Thank you to everyone who came 
out for it. 

Classmates came from far and 
wide to join the festivities, includ¬ 
ing Nishant Dixit from his global 
travels, Keith Hernandez from 
China, Marco Zappacosta and Jes¬ 
sica Isokawa from California and 
Tammi Lee and Isaac Schwartz 
from Cleveland. 

Ngozi Okoh writes, "Hey ev¬ 
eryone! It was great seeing you in 
June. I'm back in New York City af¬ 
ter moving from Philadelphia and 
so hoping to reconnect with many 
of you, so find me on FB and let me 
know when you're available!" 


Geo Karapetyan had a "great 
time reconnecting with so many 
CC '07ers at reunion in June!" Im¬ 
mediately afterward. Geo boarded 
a plane and moved to Los Angeles 
for the summer to work at Walt 
Disney Studios in feature anima¬ 
tion finance. He has since returned 
to New York and is completing an 
M.B.A. at NYU Stem. 

Jessica Wong Zen shares, 
"Shortly after attending reunion, 

I received an M.B.A. from MIT's 
Sloan School of Management and 
then promptly moved with my hus¬ 
band from Boston to Seattle. As I 
write. I'm planning to start my new 
job with Amazon in August — in 
the meantime, I am getting situated 
in my new city and my time is 
mostly occupied with the fun and 
games (and headache) that come 
with being a new homeowner." 

Isaac Schwartz was happy to 
see everyone at the reunion before 
heading to Peru. He helped orga¬ 
nize and carry out a monthlong 
medical mission in the Sacred Val¬ 
ley region with doctors, students 
and nurses from Cleveland. 

Joshua Davis and his wife, Nao¬ 
mi, were sorry they missed the re¬ 
union but had a great reason: They 
welcomed their son, Samson Rex, to 
the world on May 30 in Washing¬ 
ton, D.C. Josh says, "His sister, 
Eleanor, is very excited to have a 
playmate and can't understand 
why he spends all day ignoring her. 
You can see pictures on our family's 
blog, Rockstar Diaries. It's been 
featured in a number of magazines, 
on websites and in newspapers and 
gets millions of page views each 
month: tazaandhusband.com." 

Caitlin Shure thought that the 
reunion was "amazeballs." She 
was so caught up in the magic of 
the night that she "completely for¬ 
got to execute her original reunion 
plan (to seduce a man from the 
Class of '02)." 

Margaret Bryer writes, "Great to 
see people whom I hadn't seen in a 
while at the reunion and reassuring 
to see that people haven't changed 
all that much in five years." 

Love is in the air for many mem¬ 
bers of our class. Luciana Colapinto 
and Jake Olson got engaged and 
will be married next June. Erik 
Lindman and Naomi Nevitt '07 
Barnard also are engaged. And Pitr 
Strait and Katherine Atwill '08 were 
married April 7. The ceremony was 
held in Washingtonville, N.Y., and 
was attended by Columbians from 
every class from '04r-'12. 

Congratulations to everyone! 

Julia Kite writes, "I've recently 
completed my second year of a 
Ph.D. in sociology at UC Berkeley. I 
live in San Francisco and miss New 
York City every day! This summer 
I spoke at conferences in Denver 
and London about my research into 
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Vegas’ Alexandra Epstein ’07 Revitalizes Her Hometown 

By Ben Johnson 



A lexandra Epstein '07 

starts every workday 
by moving methodi¬ 
cally through the 
secret passageways of Las 
Vegas' El Cortez Hotel & Casino. 
She traverses the kitchens and 
the unmarked hallways, greet¬ 
ing the cocktail waitresses and 
bartenders as well as the "back 
of house" staff. It is definitely 
the scenic route, but it's one 
she takes religiously. 

Why the long walk? in the 
service industry, your company 
is only as good as the people 
who make it hum and happen 
— and Epstein knows this. 

"I'm a perfectionist," she ad¬ 
mits. "And l don't try to direct 
things without having an idea 
of what I'm speaking about." 

Granted, the El Cortez — 

Las Vegas' oldest continually 
operating casino (built in 1941) 
— isn't Epstein's company, but 
it may be one day. The 27-year- 
old's father, Kenny Epstein, 
now the CEO and chairman, 
has helped run the 366-room 
complex since the 1960s. His 
daughter is the e.v.p., promot¬ 
ed after two years as executive 
manager, and you'd be hard 
pressed to find someone who 
says she didn't earn that title. 

With a love for art history and 
an eye for design cultivated at 
Columbia, where she majored in 
art history with a pre-med con¬ 
centration, Epstein is balancing 
her creativity with her business 
pedigree to realize a cosmopoli¬ 
tan vision for her native city. In 
just a few years she's become 
a rising star of the downtown 
— the city's other major district, 
apart from the famous Strip — 
spurred by Vegas pride to revi¬ 
talize her neighborhood despite 
the greater economic woes. 

"The area around Fremont 
Street on the North Strip is 
really where Las Vegas began," 
Epstein says of the area where 
the El Cortez is located. "Resi¬ 
dents here see a silver lining. 
There are plenty of people who 
have taken the opportunity to 
leave, but I think those who 


have stayed, particularly down¬ 
towners, are very optimistic 
about the potential for change." 

The El Cortez has been an 
important part of that change. 

In 2009, Epstein spearheaded a 
redesign of the hotel's smaller 
Cabana Suites, bringing the 66- 
room property from seedy "old 
Vegas" skeleton to a modern 
Miami Beach-style boutique 
hotel. In 2011, she helped the 
hotel run a contest for designers 
to revamp the El Cortez's luxury 
suites that was touted by the Las 
Vegas Sun as galvanizing interest 
in new construction and develop¬ 
ment in a city still struggling with 
a national mortgage crisis. 

It's not only about the family 
business, though. Epstein also 
sits on the board of the Neon 
Museum, which houses many 
of the city's giant signage fos¬ 
sils, like that of Caesars Palace 
and the Golden Nugget; on the 
board of the Jewish Federation 
of Las Vegas; and on the Uni¬ 
versity of Las Vegas Libraries 
Advisory Board. She is the 
youngest member of the City 
of Las Vegas Arts Commission, 
appointed by then-Mayor Oscar 
Goodman to help the commis¬ 
sion with placement of new 
public art, from the new Las Ve¬ 
gas City Hall to outdoor parks. 

"She is absolutely the per¬ 
sonification of energy when it 
comes to the redevelopment 
of downtown Las Vegas," says 
Goodman, who has worked 
with Epstein on efforts to bring 
life to a newly designated en¬ 
tertainment district surround¬ 
ing the intersection of 6th and 
Fremont Streets, north of the 
busiest part of the Strip. "She 
single-handedly transformed 
the El Cortez and the Cabana 
Suites into places that locals 
and tourists now flock to. Her 
taste is impeccable. That's 
why l appointed her to the arts 
commission." 

As a Columbia student, Ep¬ 
stein fell in love with New York's 
bounty of museums and galler¬ 
ies; but she first fell in love with 
the idea of a community built 


around shared knowledge. 

"I was really drawn to the 
Core Curriculum," she says. "I 
loved the idea that I would have 
this connection with the past, 
with people who had been com¬ 
ing to Columbia for decades." 

Gathering community around 
shared knowledge and ideas 
can be seen in the vibrant Emer¬ 
gency Arts building, an old medi¬ 
cal center on Fremont Street, 
owned by the El Cortez, which 
since spring 2010 boasts a new 
creative collective. With 42 ten¬ 
ant businesses, from galleries to 
web design and photo studios to 
a bustling coffee shop. Emer¬ 
gency Arts — its name a nod to 
the building's former use — is 
another example of Epstein's te¬ 
nacity in turning good ideas into 
practical realities. Put together 
by Epstein and directors Michael 
and Jennifer Cornthwaite, the 


collective has been a shining 
example of revitalization, and 
how cheap real estate for artists 
can bring new commerce into 
downtown. 

"It's an awesome concept, 
and she's made it a reality," 
says Heather Hyte, owner of 
the Rad Kisser photography 
gallery on the collective's 
second floor. "It's nice to get 
a lot of people with ideas to 
contribute to a common goal. 
To focus on something like that 
out of passion, even though it's 
not going to be a major payout, 
that says a lot about a person. 
Already, she's done a lot for 
this city." 


Ben Johnson is a writer living 
in Brooklyn and working at Slate 
Magazine, where he is an edito¬ 
rial supervisor for Slate's video 
department, SlateV. 
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and gynecology. I've now started 
a residency in ob / gyn at Abington 
Memorial Hospital, just north of 
Philadelphia, which I will complete 
in 2016." 

Darius Dehnad '08E and Kara 
Worsley were married on April 
28 in a ceremony and celebrated 
at a reception at the Central Park 
Boathouse in Manhattan. Kara 
writes, "We could not have been 
happier celebrating with so many 
of our Columbia friends, includ¬ 
ing several members of the men's 
swim and women's tennis teams 
on which we played." (See nearby 
photo.) 

Matthew Levitan, a law student 
at Harvard, married Ariel Wagner 
'09 Barnard, a social work intern 
at a private elementary school in 
New York. 

Gabby Francis had a son, Mor- 
rie Abraham, in February. 

Lauren Arnold started medical 
school at P&S in August. Before¬ 
hand, she visited her Peace Corps 
village in Cambodia, where she'd 
served, for a few weeks. 

Carmen Jo Ponce is fully settled 
in her new home in Houston, 
where she moved to take a job as 
an associate attorney with Baker 
Botts. IPs also an exciting time for 
her, as she got married on July 7. 

In other wedding news, An¬ 
drew Ness was married on June 
16 to Alicia Bonner '08 Barnard at 
Memorial Chapel in Gill, Mass. 
The reception that followed was 
held at the Lord Jeffery Inn in 
Amherst. Attending was Melody 
Chou '08E, Chris O'Conor '08E, 
Katharine Head, Adrianne Nick¬ 
erson, Stephen LaPerla, Robert 
Deiches, Christopher Tortoriello, 
Danielle Gilbert '07 Barnard, 

Laura Stoffel '08 Barnard, Kelly 
Garone '08 Barnard and Ryan 
Brindley '07 GS. Andrew and 
Alicia spent their honeymoon in 
the Greek Isles and on the western 
coast of Turkey. 

Finally, believe it or not, next 
year is our first Alumni Reunion 
Weekend! We'H be celebrating 
five years since graduation! Mark 
your calendars now for Thursday, 
May 30-Sunday, June 2, 2013. If 
you're interested in being part of 
the Reunion Committee (planning 
the weekend's events) or the Class 
Gift Committee (fundraising for 
the Columbia College Fund), get 
in touch with the appropriate staff 
member at the top of the column. 
You don't have to be in the New 
York area and can participate in 
meetings via conference call. 

Columbia will send materials 
by email and postal mail as the 
date grows closer. If needed, 
update your contact information 
at reunion.college.columbia.edu/ 
alumniupdate, or call the Alumni 
Office: 212-851-7488. 


Pitr strait '07 and Katherine Atwill '08 were married on April 7 in Washingtonville, N.Y. in attendance 
were, left to right: Lars Dabney '07, Lucia Plumb-Reyes '06, Mike Glass 'HE, the groom, the bride, Pe¬ 
ter Mende-Siedlecki '07, Nick weiler '07, Kevin Connell '07 and Hannah Temple '07. 

PHOTO: LE IMAGE, INC. 


the determinants of neighborhood 
satisfaction in urban regeneration 
zones. I've also made a full-time job 
of trying to find a literary agent for 
my first novel; I highly recommend 
doing this if you like pain." 

Liz Ferguson practiced, prac¬ 
ticed, practiced to get to Carnegie 
Hall and then applied for a job 
in community programs at its 
Weill Music Institute, where she's 
been for the last three years. Her 
highlights from reunion include 
the radio hits aboard the U.S.S. 
Intrepid [at the Young Alumni Party 
on June 1] and crashing the '02 tent 
with Jessica Isokawa, Alana Weiss 
and Jerone Hsu, "where we saw 
the future — see everyone there." 

Alison Desir completed her 
first marathon with The Leukemia 
and Lymphoma Society's Team in 
Training. On June 3, she ran the 
San Diego Rock 'n' Roll Marathon 
in four hours and 29 minutes and 
raised nearly $4,000 to benefit LLS 
in finding cures and better treat¬ 
ments for leukemia, lymphoma, 
Hodgkin's disease and myeloma. 

Laura Taranto writes, "I moved 
to Berlin to join Wooga, a social 
games developer. I am a product 
manager here working on a game 
not yet released. Stay tuned and 
greetings from Germany!" 

Marianna Zaslavsky spent the 


summer in London working at 
Bain & Company and was "look¬ 
ing forward to my last year at the 
Business School." Marianna will be 
joined by fellow CC '07ers David 
Chait, Yael Silverstein, Christian 
Capasso, Ben Baker and Jake 
Olson, among others. 

James Mahon entered the politi¬ 
cal economy and government Ph.D. 
program at Harvard three years ago. 
He moved to Washington, D.C., 
this past summer to continue his 
dissertation research at the U.S. 
Treasury Department. James writes, 
"Drop me a line if you're in the 
neighborhood!" 
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Rachel Claire Weidenbaum 

recently played a role in the HBO 


film Muhammad Ali's Greatest 
Fight, directed by Stephen Frears, 
in a scene opposite Christopher 
Plummer and Kathleen Chalfant. 
Next, she will return to working 
with the Drama Desk-nominated 
Marvell Repertory Theatre on its 
upcoming season, directed by 
Lenny Leibowitz '94. 

Alisa Brem recently graduated 
from law school and is a develop¬ 
ment associate at Insight Property 
Group, a real estate development 
company in Washington, D.C. In 
October she will begin a Fulbright 
Scholarship in Florence, study¬ 
ing Tuscan regional sustainable 
development. 

Last December, Anna Lindow 
joined the team at General Assem¬ 
bly, a global network of campuses 
for people seeking opportunity 
and education in technology, 
design and entrepreneurship. She 
writes, "It's been an amazing ex¬ 
perience, especially because I get 
to work alongside incredibly inter¬ 
esting and talented people like 
Adam Pritzker '08, Jordan Hepner 
'09 and Scott Zaloom '09." 

Dr. Kristin Van Heertum 
recently graduated from medical 
school. "I was at Drexel University 
College of Medicine in Philadel¬ 
phia, where I received the award 
for overall excellence in obstetrics 
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Darius Dehnad '08E and Kara worsley '08 were married on April 28, with both ceremony and reception held at the Central Park Boat¬ 
house in Manhattan. Top row, left to right: Angela Hendry '08, Kendall (Murphy) Severson '07, Sayuri Shimoda '10, Sherwin Shahraray 
'10E, Phil Hadley '09, Omar Ahmed '10E, the groom, the bride, Lauren casty '08, Chris Hunter '08, Brittney carfora '08, Sydney Murray '09, 
Sean Thomas '08, Dasha (Leonyuk) Dewald '07, Elizabeth de Berardinis '08, Christina Kim '07, Jennifer Aster '08 Barnard, Lauren Shearer 
'09, Michael Accordino '07 and Sina Peyrovian '03E; bottom row, left to right: Stephen Searles, John Hessler '06, Roxanna Dehnad '10E, 
Maya wedemeyer '10 and Alise Green '10. 


Alidad Damooei 

c/o CCT 

Columbia Alumni Center 
622 W. 113th St., MC 4530 
New York, NY 10025 
damooei@gmail.com 

After spending two years as a 
consultant in Washington, D.C., 
Dov Friedman moved to Ankara, 
Turkey, to work for the SETA 
Foundation. The organization is a 
Turkish think-tank broadly aligned 
with the ruling AK Party; Dov is on 
the foreign policy desk, covering 
issues relating to the United States 
and Israel. In May, Dov made an 
all-too-brief visit back to New York 
City at which time he proposed, 
and now is engaged. The happy 
couple is spending the coming year 
in Istanbul but they hope to return 
to the United States in fall 2013. At 
that time, Dov will start an M.A. 
program in international relations 
at Yale. 

Dov is not the only Columbian 
heading to New Haven. Natasha 
Chichilnisky-Heal will begin pur¬ 
suing a Ph.D. in political science 
and economics at Yale this fall. Fol¬ 
lowing graduation, Natasha joined 
a socially responsible investment 
firm where she covered invest¬ 
ments in microfinance institu¬ 
tions located in the former USSR 
region. In 2010, she transitioned 


into environmentally responsible 
business, taking a position with a 
clean technology firm involved in 
climate change mitigation. 

Of course, Yale is not the only 
destination for postgraduate study. 
Eliav Bitan will start in the M.B.A. 
program at Virginia's Darden 
School of Business this fall. He has 
enjoyed three years of work on 
sustainable agriculture issues and 
hopes to continue pursuing those 
interests. He would love to hear 
from any fellow Columbians in 
central Virginia. 

After majoring in economics, 
Maya Koenig-Dzialowski decided 
to switch gears and pursue medi¬ 
cine. She joined Columbia's postbac 
program and concurrently worked 
at Mount Sinai Hospital in HIV- 
related kidney disease research. She 
completed her postbac in 2011 and 
started working at Bellevue Hospital 
Center on a project in primary care 
and psychiatry that screens for de¬ 
pression in New York's Latino com¬ 
munity. This fall, after three months 
of backpacking through Asia, Maya 
is excited to return to Columbia, this 
time for medical school. 

Ernest Herrera graduated in May 
from the University of New Mexico 
School of Law. He plans to begin his 
legal career in Albuquerque, where 
he hopes to join the New Mexico 
Public Defender's office. 
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Julia Feldberg 

4 E. 8th St., Apt. 4F 
New York, NY 10003 


juliafeldberg@gmail.com 


Thanks for sending in all of your 
wonderful updates. Between 
engagements, marriage, graduate 
school and world travels, our class¬ 
mates have been leading exciting, 
busy lives. 

Nishi Kumar writes, "I have 
spent the last two years teaching 
middle school math in a charter 
school in New Orleans through 
Teach for America — a truly eye¬ 
opening experience. I made a career 
move for the fall and am starting 
law school at NYU. I'm looking 
forward to returning to New York!" 

On May 5, Nora Nicholson Cal¬ 
houn married Alexander Calhoun 
'11 at Corpus Christi Church on 
West 121st Street. On May 30, Nora 
began studies to become a nurse- 
midwife, this time at Columbia's 
med campus. 

Derek Hou proposed to Esther 
Chan during Memorial Day Week¬ 
end on the Santa Monica Pier. The 
couple held an engagement party 
in Boston that was attended by 
many Columbia alums, including 
Victor Chiang '09E, Edward Kim 
'10E and Jungsuk Cho '10 Barnard. 

Giselle Marie Obregon will 
attend Boston University this fall 


as a student in the master of public 
health program. She writes, "I'll be 
pursuing a concentration in inter¬ 
national health with an emphasis 
in health program management. 
After two years in the working 
world, I welcome the opportunity 
to continue my education and to 
connect with Columbia alumni in 
the Boston area." 

James Bogner got engaged to 
Cameron Rollins in April. As James 
works in financial aid at Columbia, 
the couple moved to a larger brown- 
stone apartment near campus. 

Natalie Gossett has decided 
that the law is not for her, so she is 
changing programs and pursuing a 
master's in mental health counsel¬ 
ing, to be followed by a doctorate 
in psychology. Before moving to Ft. 
Lauderdale, Fla., Natalie attended 
a great Park Slope party hosted by 
Emily Wilson. Sean Marzug- 
McCarthy and her former suite- 
mates, Alyson Cohen and Chiara 
Arcidy, also were in attendance. 

Nicole Ellis writes, "I attempted 
and survived (more or less) the 
9-to-5 lifestyle just long enough to 
save for a trip around the world, so 
I'm doing it! I recently launched a 
travel blog to document my journey 
through time zones: navigatingnik 
ki.com. I successfully summited Mt. 
Kilimanjaro's highest point, Uhuru 
peak in Tanzania, and have plans 
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Nora Weber '10 and Alex Calhoun '11 were married on May 5 in New York City. Left to right: Genevieve 
Deleon '10, Lillian Udell '10, Carolina Brito '10, Frances Bodomo '10, the bride, the groom and Linnea 
Hincks '10. 


to head to the Serengeti, Rwanda, 
for some gorilla tracking, and on 
and on until I make my way back to 
the United States in a year (or so) to 
make some grown-up life decisions. 
For now. I'm enjoying life as a wan¬ 
derer and soaking up some culture 
along the way to put my anthropol¬ 
ogy degree to good use." 

Last but not least, our quarterly 
installment from Chris Yim: "The 
biggest accomplishment that I have 
to report is the completion of the 
treehouse project on my roof. You 
wouldn't think that any landlord 
in New York would allow his ten¬ 
ant to build a faux-treehouse, but I 
got lucky. My interests of late lie in 
listening to This American Life with 
Ira Glass, buying Trader Joe's pizza 
dough and making homemade 
pies, promoting the educational 
startup uclass.org and living life on 
the edge. 

"I was heartbroken in May 
when Chelsea won the Champions 
League, denying Tottenham entry 
next year. On a side note, I visited 
classmates in New Orleans and 
went to teacher prom. The achieve¬ 
ment gap is closing there. 

"I have a very apparent language 
and cultural gap with my folks. Is 
anyone else running into a similar 
issue? I have a longing to have my 
parents understand the struggles 
of a 20-something-year-old adult, 
but it's tough not being able to com¬ 
municate with them about what I'm 
going through. What does one do? 

"Lastly, I agreed deeply with Ma¬ 
rina Keegan, when she said: 'What 
we have to remember is that we can 
still do anything. We can change 
our minds. We can start over.' I 


wish I could have met her, sounded 
like she had a very beautiful soul. 

"Until the next episode." 

[Editor's note: Marina Keegan 
'12 Yale was killed in a car crash 
just days after her graduation. To 
read her essay, "The Opposite of 
Loneliness," which was distributed 
at her class' Commencement, go 
to yaledailynews.com/ news/ 

2012 / may / 27/ keegan-opposite- 
loneliness.] 



Colin Sullivan 

c/o CCT 

Columbia Alumni Center 
622 W. 113th St., MC 4530 
New York, NY 10025 
casullivan@gmail.com 


Greetings, Qass of 2011! To start off 
with some happy news, Kara Bess 
and Chase McCaleb '10E were mar¬ 
ried on June 9 at St. Paul's Chapel 
on campus. 

Congratulations to both of them! 

Emiddio Licursi is the editorial 
assistant at Bidoun magazine, a 
quarterly publication dealing with 
art and culture from the Middle 
East. He also is publishing a chapter 
of his thesis in an Albanian academ¬ 
ic journal, Perpjekja, and will travel 
throughout Latin America this year, 
starting this summer in Cuba. 

Michael Mirochnik finished 
his first year at Harvard Law 
and worked in-house at a private 
equity firm this summer. 

As always, I encourage you to 
submit Class Notes whenever pos¬ 
sible! Write to me at the email ad¬ 
dress at the top if the column or use 
CCT's webform: college.columbia. 


edu/ cct/ submit_class_note. 

Additionally, if you wish to up¬ 
date your contact information with 
the Alumni Office, you can do so at 
college.columbia.edu/ cct/update_ 
contactjnfo or by calling the Alumni 
Office: 212-851-7488. 
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Sarah Chai 

c/o CCT 

Columbia Alumni Center 
622 W. 113th St, MC 4530 
New York, NY 10025 


sarahbchai@gmail.com 


"Mr. President: Standing before 
you in Sections 8 and 9, which 
must be an indexing error because 
Columbia College students only sit 
in Section 1, are the 1,132 candidates 
of Columbia College — candidates 
who have heroically completed the 
overly demanding and seemingly 
endless requirements for the degree 
of Bachelor of Arts!" 

After proclaiming the accom¬ 
plishments of the Columbia College 
Qass of 2012 at University Com¬ 
mencement on May 16, Dean James 
J. Valentini called on the graduates 
for a "collective roar as lions most 
powerful," as students proudly 
waved neon orange inflatable lions 
in the air. The ceremony concluded 
with Frank Sinatra's "New York, 
New York" and Jay-Z's "Empire 
State of Mind," sending Columbia's 
newest alumni off to all parts of the 
globe, where we will undoubtedly 
continue to make our mark wher¬ 
ever our paths take us — in school, 
in work, in life. 

This fall, some of our classmates 
will begin pursuing post-graduate 


■ESI 


and professional degrees. 

Randy Subramany returns to 
our beloved Columbia as a full-time 
student in the Healthcare Man¬ 
agement program (M.P.H.) at the 
Mailman School of Public Health. 
Anthony Testa has started at the 
Harvard School of Dental Medicine, 
where he will engage in dental 
research and receive his D.M.D. 
after four years. 

On the West Coast, Zach Brill is 
beginning a Ph.D. in organic chem¬ 
istry at UC Berkeley, while Wesley 
Yip is attending Keck School of 
Medicine at the University of South¬ 
ern California. 

Other classmates are heading 
back to school, but this time as 
teachers! 

Returning to the Empire State, 
Debbie Feng has joined the educa¬ 
tors of Teach for America. Jake 
Goren is a Teach for America 2012 
New York City Corps member at 
VOICE Charter School in Long 
Island City, Queens. 

Helping to mold young minds 
through Teach for America out¬ 
side of New York, Mason Fitch 
has begun his first year at Aiea 
Intermediate School near Hono¬ 
lulu. He's teaching U.S. history 
(Revolution to Reconstruction) to 
approximately 125 eighth-graders. 
Hannah D'Apice is teaching sixth- 
grade social studies at TW Browne 
Middle School in Dallas. 

Heading straight into the work 
force, Stephanie Foster is an ad 
sales assistant for Crown Media. 
She is in charge of making deals 
and placing commercials for 
Hallmark Channel and Hallmark 
Movie Channel. 

Negin Navab was planning 
to spend a few weeks traveling 
around Europe before returning to 
New York and hopefully finding 
an apartment before she starts 
work as an analyst at J.P. Morgan. 
Negin writes that she is "definitely 
attending a few Columbia young 
alumni events in between my 
travels!" 

Lastly, although Dean Valentini 
is not an official member of the 
Class of 2012, we were Deantini's 
first graduating class, so it seems 
only fitting to include here that 
Dean Valentini has officially been 
appointed dean of Columbia Col¬ 
lege and v.p. for undergraduate 
education. 

Now that we don't have the 
luxury of living in close proximity 
to one another in East Campus, 
Hogan, Watt, Woodbridge or 
Broadway, I hope these Class Notes 
will make it easier for us to stay 
connected! Please don't hesitate to 
reach out at sarahbchai@gmail.com 
with updates on your life. I hope 
you enjoyed your first post-grad 
summer, Qass of 2012! 
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Answers to Dean Quiz 
on Inside Back Cover 

1. Herbert E. Hawkes, who 
was dean from 1918-43. 

2. 16. 

3. Harry J. Carman, for 
whom the student resi¬ 
dence originally called 
New Hall was renamed. 

4. Austin E. Quigley, for 
whom the Black Box 
Theatre in Lerner was 
renamed. 

5. John Howard Van Am- 
ringe (Class of i860) 
became the College's 
first dean in 1896. 

6. False. Only seven of the 
16 deans are College 
alumni. 

7. 1130 Amsterdam Ave. 

8. Jack Greenberg '45, '48L. 

9. David B. Truman. 

10. Peter Pouncey. 

Bonus: Robert E. Pollack '61. 


cops. Not a lot of people spend 
time in the stacks anymore. (Ex¬ 
cept, as Ms. Green pointed out, 
around the graphic-novel section.) 
It's not the current nature of find¬ 
ing information. 

Doing it the inefficient way, you 
use the senses. You look at a row 
of spines, imprinted with butch, 
ultra-legible white or black type; 
your eye takes in more at any time 
than can be contained on a com¬ 
puter screen. You hold the books 
in your hand and feel the weight 
and size; the typography and the 
paper talk to you about time. A 
lot of libraries smell nice, but the 
smell of the Butler stacks is a song 
of organic matter, changing as tem¬ 
peratures do through the reaches 
of a pond. Get yourself near Gof- 
fredo Casalis's life's work on the 


duchy of Savoy, the Dizionario 
Geografico-Storico-Statistico- 
Commerciale, published in 27 
volumes from 1833 to 1854, and 
breathe in. A fantastic, pre-acidic- 
paper smell: burned caramel, 
basically. Nobody there but you. 

There are 15 floors of stacks 
with 64 rows of books per floor, 
running about 25 feet each; 6 or 
7 shelves in each row. Can you 
actually browse there, find books 
on your own, faced with the dark 
phalanxes? You can, once you get 
subject areas in your head. Having 
made enough spot searches, you 
grasp the logic of each floor. There 
are no signs to help you, only dia¬ 
grams with codes and numbers. 

You can also create luck in any 
given spot: You turn your head to 
the opposing row of books. A dif¬ 


ferent subject area can arise, per¬ 
haps only partly to do with your 
areas of interest. This is non-link- 
based browsing. You can discover, 
instead of being endlessly sought. 

I've already gone back this year: 
Above 90 degrees was my cue. I re¬ 
alize that I am lucky to do this free. 
If you have no affiliation with the 
school, it will cost you $55 a month. 
You'd pay more to go to the gym. I 
think it's a good deal. 


From The New York Times, 6/27/12 
© 2012 The New York Times. All 
rights reserved. Used by permission 
and protected by the Copyright Laws 
of the United States. The printing, 
copying, redistribution or retransmis¬ 
sion of this content without express 
written permission is prohibited. __ 
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Alumni Corner 


Butler Stacks Offer a World Apart 

By Ben Ratliff '90 


This article was first published in June for "Still Life," a series of New 
York Times articles in which Times writers sketched their favorite 
summer images. 

he heat comes quickly in the summer. By early June, 
working at home with no air-conditioning, I have no 
concentration. Everything feels close and impolite 
and loud. 

So I go to Butler Library, on the southern end of 
Columbia's campus in Momingside Heights. What began as a di¬ 
version has become a self-preserving summer thing: not just But¬ 
ler, but the Butler stacks, the stillness capital of my imagination. 

My job as a music critic depends on listening in crowds and 
writing in solitude. It also involves gathering facts and context. 


of which there is exponentially more every day. I think by writ¬ 
ing, and I write on a computer; the computer also contains the 
Internet, which manufactures express-service context as well as 
overstatement, sociopathy and lameness. In my hot office I was 
starting to look at it abstractly, as a hot thing blowing exhaust. 
I needed to renegotiate my relationship with space and sound 
and information. 

Butler is a 1930s neo-Classical hulk. At the front, above 14 col¬ 
umns, runs a list of writers and thinkers; the last is Vergil, and I 
like that someone long ago took a stand and chose to spell it in 
the Anglicization closer to his real name, not the more common 
"Virgil." It announces: nonsense not spoken here. 

In the late '80s, I'd been there a lot, studying and working as a 


summer employee. When I turned up at the Library Information 
office last year, there was much clucking about how I'd gradu¬ 
ated so very long ago that they needed a whole other database 
to find my information. But that's cool: I am from another time. 
Pre-air-conditioning. 

I had come to work but also to tune myself up. So I split the 
day. Some for my bosses, some for me. After I met my deadline, 
writing in the reference room, I walked behind the main desk into 
the stacks. The Columbia library system owns over 10 million 
volumes; 1.5 million, humanities and history, live here. I moved 
arpund for a few hours in the stillness, looking things up, standing 
up or crouching the whole time, purely and almost dopily happy. 

I'd forgotten. The Butler stacks are in a different sensory cat¬ 
egory, starting from the threshold: If you're tall, you bow your 
head as you pass through the low door 
frame. They form an enclosed rectangu¬ 
lar prism at the center of Butler — no 
windows, a bit cooler than the rest of the 
building. Two or three levels of the inner 
stacks can correspond to one floor of the 
outer library. All this reinforces the feel¬ 
ing that the stacks are something special: 
a separate province or a vital inner organ. 

Inside there is the deep quiet of protec¬ 
tion and near-abandonment. You hear the 
hum of the lights, turned on as needed; 
that's it. There's a phone to make outgo¬ 
ing calls on the fifth floor. To me the stacks 
are the most sacred space in the library, 
yet here nobody's telling you not to talk. 
You're on your own. It's a situation for 
adults. 

Unlike the stacks at some other uni¬ 
versity libraries, Butler's were not built 
for public consumption. They opened to 
patrons gradually, much later; original¬ 
ly/Butler had a call desk, where you'd 
put in your requests and wait for your 
numbers to come up. 

"That's why they're not pretty stacks," said Karen Green, But¬ 
ler's librarian for ancient and medieval history and for religion and 
graphic novels. She said it with empathy. Both she and I know that 
they are very beautiful. 

I spent a few weeks there in the worst of last June and July, 
grazing around, letting the shelves make the connections for me, 
writing down notes for a book whose thesis grew obscure and fi¬ 
nally implausible: I was looking up works on plague, fire and the 
Egyptian desert fathers. I learned well, but I felt even better. I took 
in great amounts of information without ever becoming fried or 
irritable. All that organization and nobody around — it seemed 
like trespassing in the history of Western learning, with no fear of 

(Continued on page 103) 




Ben Ratliff '90 finds sanctuary inside the stacks at Butler Library. 
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So You Think You Know 
Your Former Deans? 

With the recent naming of James J. valentini as Dean of the College, 
we thought this would be an opportune time to test your 
familiarity with some of the people who have held that office. 

1. which Dean of the College (hint: he was a mathematician) served 
longer than any other? 

2. How many deans has Columbia College had? 

3. Which dean, who once described himself as "a good dirt farmer 
who never should have left Saratoga County," is the only one to 
have a campus building named after him? 

4. Which dean, who now teaches as the Brander Matthews Professor 
of Dramatic Literature, has a campus theatre named after him? 

5. Who was the first Dean of the College? 

6. True or False: A majority of the College's deans graduated from 
Columbia College. 

7. What is the street address of Hamilton Hall, where the Office of 
the Dean is located? 

8. What dean argued Brown v. Board of Education, the case that 
declared "separate but equal" unconstitutional, before the Supreme 
Court in 1954, and co-authored the cookbook Dean Cuisine ? 

9. Which dean, who later became president of Mount Holyoke 
College, recounted the "nightmarish experience of witnessing, 
of experiencing, what can properly be described as the 
disintegration of a great university" in his book Reflections 
on the Columbia Disorders of 1968 ? 

10. Which dean became president of Amherst College and authored 
the novel Rules for Old Men Waiting, which won the McKitterick 
Prize in 2006? 

Bonus: Which dean is the founder and director of the Center for the 
Study of Science and Religion at Columbia? 

Answers on page 103. 
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J . VALENTIN! 


MESSAGE FROM DEAN JAMES 

Celebrating Our Faculty 


T he word "university" is derived from the Lat¬ 
in universitas magistrorum et scholarium, which 
means a "community of teachers and scholars." 
A "college," from the Latin collegium, or "a body 
of persons associated for a common purpose," is 
the part of that community specifically devoted 
to the education of undergraduate scholars. Columbia College is 
a prime example — a community of faculty teachers and schol¬ 
ars within Columbia University guiding undergraduate students 
through their academic experience. 

Columbia College Today always has been 
focused on our alumni community, on Co¬ 
lumbia College's former student scholars. 

But it is a publication for everyone who 
cares about the College — all our scholars: 
past, present and even future students, 
and their families, as well as our faculty. 

In this issue, and in issues to follow, CCT 
will highlight the many connections be¬ 
tween our faculty and student scholars, 
and celebrate their academic, intellectu¬ 
al and pedagogical achievements, both 
individual and collective. 

Our faculty members are at the center 
of Columbia College — it is they who cre¬ 
ate and propel the unique undergraduate 
education that the College provides. Co¬ 
lumbia takes great pride in its tradition of 
outstanding teaching. The world-leading 
scholarship and exceptional teaching of 
our faculty members is one of the rea¬ 
sons that prospective students choose 
the College. Faculty members inspire our 
current students, advise them and guide 
them through their coursework. And 
alumni I meet invariably reminisce about 
the faculty members who taught them, even several decades af¬ 
ter graduation. These former students come back for Alumni Re¬ 
union Weekend and Dean's Day to sit in on lectures by Columbia 
faculty members, to reconnect with their undergraduate experi¬ 
ence and to learn from teachers who likely were not at Columbia 
during the years when they were current students. 

Our faculty members are world-class scholars and leaders 
in their fields. They have won countless awards for their work, 
from Nobel Prizes, to Pulitzer Prizes, to MacArthur Foundation 
"Genius" Grants. Many are elected members of their discipline's 
learned academies. But they also are great teachers. They have 
fashioned the College's unique and uniquely valuable under¬ 
graduate education: the Core Curriculum and our 143 majors 


and concentrations. And they continually engage our students in 
lecture halls, laboratories, seminar rooms and libraries all around 
campus. The teaching awards given out each year — the Mark 
Van Doren Award for commitment to undergraduate instruction, 
the Great Teacher Award, the Distinguished Columbia Faculty 
Awards, endowed by Trustee Gerry Lenfest '58L, and the Presi¬ 
dential Teaching Awards — attest to the importance we place on 
teaching and the excellence of our faculty in providing it. 

In this issue, we celebrate a number of our faculty members 
and celebrate in a special way those 
who have dedicated more than 50 years 
of their lives to educating our past and 
present students. Four of the faculty 
members spotlighted — Ronald Bres- 
low, Wallace Broecker, David Sidorsky 
and Herbert Terrace — have been at Co¬ 
lumbia longer than many of our alumni 
have been alive. To have been on the 
faculty for 50 years means these profes¬ 
sors were all here when the Class of 1962 
graduated. One of them — Broecker — 
came to the College as a transfer student 
in 1952 and has been at Columbia ever 
since. And in that time, these four have 
taught and mentored many thousands 
of undergraduate scholars and undoubt¬ 
edly changed many of their lives. They 
also have made extraordinary strides 
within their fields: developing a cancer¬ 
killing drug, establishing a new field in 
chemistry, advancing the conversation 
about objectivity of ethics, teaching sign 
language to a chimpanzee and explain¬ 
ing instances of abrupt climate change. 
Theirs is a most exceptional contribution 
and a most remarkable sign of the endur¬ 
ing strength of the community of teachers and scholars — current 
and former — who make up the College. 

These four faculty members — and the almost 600 others in 
the Faculty of Arts and Sciences, which is the faculty of Columbia 
College — dedicate their lives to their teaching, scholarship and 
mentoring. They are, and have always been, devoted to the edu¬ 
cation of the undergraduate scholars in our College. We honor 
them in this issue of Columbia College Today. 
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Letters to the Editor 


Alumni Pride 

As an avid reader of CCT, I was struck by 
the critical tone of a Letter to the Editor 
from Scott Miller '82 in the Fall 2012 issue in 
which he complained there was too much 
attention being paid to [President Barack 
Obama '83] in CCT, just because he is an 
alum. Ironically, I had just read a reference 
to Professor Henry Graff '49 GSAS on the 
next page of Letters and was thinking of 
remarks the professor made to the Class of 
1960 at our 50th reunion. Professor Graff 
offered that he had no recollection of then- 
student Obama being at Columbia, setting 
off a few in the class to speculate whether 
Obama was a student there! 

That offended me then, just as this let¬ 
ter from Miller offends me now. It matters 
little what side of the spectrum one is on 
to appreciate and take pride in having as 
a President of the United States a fellow 
alum. It is unfortunate that we have be¬ 
come so politicized that for some being a 
Republican or a Democrat comes first. 

Gary Hershdorfer '60 
Aventura, Fla. 

Favorite Faculty 

We were recently asked to name our fa¬ 
vorite professors during our years at Co¬ 
lumbia College. My response named two: 
Professor Charles Dawson '38 GSAS and 
Professor Henry Graff '49 GSAS. 

Reading Rabbi Haskel Lookstein '53's 
Letter to the Editor in the Fall 2012 issue, 
in which he praised several of his profes¬ 
sors, called back great memories. 

Professor Dawson literally changed my 
life. I entered Columbia College in 1946.1 
spent three years in the Army Air Corps as 
a bombardier, flying 35 combat missions 
over Germany on a B-17G Flying Fortress, 


prior to being accepted by Columbia. 

I initially signed up to become a lawyer, 
and to eventually enter international law 
so that I could end all wars in the future. 
It took only a few weeks to realize the fu¬ 
tility of this idea, so I changed my major 
to dentistry. The pre-dental and the pre¬ 
medical students took the same courses 
during the first year at the College and I 
made the Dean's List that year. Professor 
Dawson called me into his office and told 
me I should consider changing my major 
to medicine, which I did. That decision 
changed my life! 

Professor Graff arrived at the College as 
a very young lecturer in American history. 
My class was mainly composed of combat 
veterans of WWII, including myself, and the 
average age of the class was 21-23. Serving 
in the war made us grow up very quickly. 

Professor Graff gave me my first and 
only A-plus, on a paper I wrote about Presi¬ 
dent Abraham Lincoln and his last law part¬ 
ner, William Herndon. How could anyone 
forget such a fabulous teacher? 

Henry Graff and Charles Dawson were 
the best lecturers, and best prepared teach¬ 
ers, I met at Columbia College. 

Dr. Stanley Edelman '49, '53 P&S 
New York City 
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Manage Your 
Subscription 

If you prefer reading CCT online, you 
can help us go green and save money 
by opting out of the print edition. Click 
"Manage Your Subscription" at college. 
columbia.edu/cct and follow the do¬ 
mestic instructions. We will continue to 
notify you by email when each issue is 
posted online. You may be reinstated to 
receive the print edition at any time by 
sending a note to cct@columbia.edu. 


CCT welcomes letters from readers about 
articles in the magazine but cannot print or 
personally respond to all letters received. 
Letters express the views of the writers 
and not CCT, the College or the University. 
Please keep letters to 250 words or fewer. 
All letters are subject to editing for space 
and clarity. Please direct letters for publi¬ 
cation "to the editor" via mail or online: 
college.columbia.edu/cct/contactus. 
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Lefkowitz Wins Nobel Prize 
in Chemistry 

By Alex Sachare '71 


D r. Robert J. Lefkowitz '62, 
'66 P&S, a professor at the 
Duke University Medical 
Center, shared this year's 
Nobel Prize in Chemistry 
with Brian K. Kobilka, a professor at the 
Stanford University School of Medicine. 
They were honored for their work in 
deciphering the communication system 
that the human body uses to sense the 
outside world and send messages to 
cells — for example, speeding the heart 
when danger approaches. This under¬ 
standing is aiding the development of 
new drugs. 

They will split the award of eight mil¬ 
lion Swedish krona, or about $1.2 million. 
The Nobels were to be presented by the 
Royal Swedish Academy of Sciences in 
Stockholm on December 10. 

Lefkowitz is the 18th College alum¬ 


nus to win a Nobel; the last was Presi¬ 
dent Barack Obama '83, who won the 
Nobel Peace Prize in 2009. Dean James J. 
Valentini said, "Robert Lefkowitz is one 
of the great scientists who was trained at 
Columbia College. He began his scien¬ 
tific journey that led to this tremendous 
accomplishment as a chemistry student 
in Havemeyer Hall and went on to men¬ 
tor other students at Duke. We are very 
proud of his extraordinary work." 

Lefkowitz and Alvin Roth '71E, who 
shared this year's Nobel in Economic 
Science, bring the overall number of Co¬ 
lumbia Nobel Laureates to 82 since the 
award was first given in 1901. That figure 
includes alumni of all schools of the Uni¬ 
versity, faculty, adjunct faculty, research¬ 
ers and administrators. 

After earning an M.D., Lefkowitz 
completed his internship and one year of 
general medical residency 
at Columbia-Presbyterian 
Medical Center (now 
New York Presbyterian/ 
Columbia University 
Medical Center). He is the 
second graduate of the 
P&S Class of 1966 to win 
a Nobel, joining Harold 
Varmus '66 P&S, director 
of the National Cancer 
Institute, who shared the 
Nobel Prize in Physiology 
or Medicine in 1989. 

President Lee C. Bol¬ 
linger congratulated 
Lefkowitz for joining "the 
long line of distinguished 
alumni and faculty who 
have been honored by the 
Royal Swedish Academy 
over the past century. We 



Dr. Robert J. Lefkowitz '62, '66 P&S 


are especially gratified that as a double 
Columbia alumnus. Dr. Lefkowitz has 
continued to be actively involved in the 
University by serving on our medical 
school's Board of Advisors. This is a day 
for all of us to recognize the invaluable 
contributions to society made by research 
scientists and to celebrate the special 
achievement represented by Robert 
Lefkowitz's pioneering work." 

Lefkowitz said he was asleep and did 
not hear the ringing of the telephone 
early in the morning of October 10, when 
members of the Nobel Committee called 
to tell him that he had won. "I wear ear¬ 
plugs when I sleep and so my wife gave 
me an elbow," he said. "And there it was, 
a total shock and surprise, as many before 
me have experienced." 



Lefkowitz is the 18th College alumnus to win a Nobel Prize, 
going back to Nicholas Murray Butler (Class of 1882), who 
won the Nobel Peace Prize in 1931. 

PHOTOS: DUKE UNIVERSITY PHOTOGRAPHY 
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Lefkowitz and Kobilka were honored 
for discovering the inner workings of G- 
protein-coupled receptors, gateways to 
cells that react to chemical messages. In the 
1960s, Lefkowitz explored the behavior of 
these receptors and in the 1980s, his group, 
which included Kobilka as a postdoctoral 
researcher, searched for and found the 
gene that produced one of these receptors. 
The genetic blueprint indicated that time 
shape of the protein included seven long 
spiral strings that wove through the cell 
membrane seven times. 

That was almost the same shape as 
another receptor that had been found 
in another part of the body — the light 
receptor rhodopsin in the retina. Lefkow¬ 
itz said his "real eureka moment" was 
realizing a family of protein receptors 
looked and worked similarly. About 1,000 
of these G-protein-coupled receptors are 
now known, residing on the surface of 
cells and reacting to a host of hormones 
and neurotransmitters. 

"A receptor was correctly assumed to 
be involved," said Sven Lidin, professor 
of inorganic chemistry at Lund Univer¬ 
sity and chairman of the Nobel Commit¬ 
tee for Chemistry, at a news conference 
on the day of the announcement. "But 
the nature of this receptor and how it 
reacted remained a mystery for a long 
time. Around half of all medications act 
through these receptors, among them 
beta blockers, antihistamines and vari¬ 
ous kinds of psychiatric medications." 

Knowledge about the shapes of dif¬ 
ferent receptors could refine drug design 
and is an area of keen focus for phar¬ 
maceutical and biotech companies. "We 
hope by knowing the three-dimensional 
structure we might be able to develop 
more selective drugs and more effective 
drugs," Kobilka said. 

Lefkowitz, who received the U.S. Na¬ 
tional Medal of Science in 2008, was hon¬ 
ored at a P&S alumni event last year and 
said he was inspired by his family prac¬ 
titioner to become a physician. "To me, 
medicine was like a priesthood. I always 
thought it was the highest and noblest 
thing you could do in life." Though he 
ultimately turned to research, he still feels 
that "being a physician is just the greatest 
thing in the world. When I write down my 
occupation, I still write down physician." 

And what are the keys to his success? 
"The same things that made me suc¬ 
cessful as a physician made me good at 
research," he said. "The four keys are 
focus, focus, focus, and you can figure 
out the fourth. Persistence also helped." 


Dirks Leaves Columbia for UC Berkeley 


N icholas B. Dirks, Columbia's 
e.v.p. of Arts and Sciences 
for the past eight years and 
the Franz Boas Professor of 
Anthropology and History, has left the 
University and will become the chancel¬ 
lor of UC Berkeley in May. President Lee 
C. Bollinger announced Dirks' departure 
on November 8 and said Provost John 
Coatsworth would assume 
his duties until a successor 
is named, likely by the end 
of the academic year. 

Dirks, who previously 
taught at Caltech and Michi¬ 
gan, was hired by Columbia 
in 1997 to rebuild the Univer¬ 
sity's anthropology depart¬ 
ment. He went on to guide 
Arts and Sciences, which 
consists of five schools, 29 
departments, and 27 insti¬ 
tutes and centers, through 
its own rebuilding. 


As e.v.p. and dean of the Faculty of 
A&S, Dirks oversaw hiring and budgeting 
across A8(S and reworked its structure by 
creating four faculty advisory committees, 
including a three-person Executive Com¬ 
mittee that includes Dean James J. Valen- 
tini and sets the budgets for all A8<S units. 

"We will miss Nick deeply and are 
extremely grateful for all he has done for 
Columbia," Bollinger wrote 
in a letter to the Columbia 
community. "Nick served as 
executive vice president for 
Arts and Sciences during a 
pivotal period of Columbia's 
history. Nick was centrally 
important to sustaining and 
improving our academic 
excellence, building and 
expanding interdisciplinary 
programs, improving our 
capacity to be a diverse 
community [and] expanding 
our sources of revenue." 





Nicholas B. Dirks 

PHOTO: EILEEN BARROSO 


Greenaway, Horowitz Join Trustees 



J udge Joseph A. Greenaway Jr. '78 
and Ben Horowitz '88 have been 
added to the University's Board of 
Trustees, bringing to 13 the number 
of College alumni on the 24-member 
board. Greenaway became a trustee on 
June 1 and Horowitz on September 4. 

Greenaway was named by President 
Barack Obama '83 to the United States 
Court of Appeals for the Third Circuit 
on February 12,2010. He sits in Newark, 
N.J., where he previously was a federal 
district judge. Greenaway is a member of 
the College Board of Visitors, chair emer¬ 
itus of the Black Alumni Council and a 
former secretary of the Columbia Col¬ 
lege Alumni Association. From 2007-12, 
he was an adjunct professor at the Col- 


Joseph A. Greenaway Jr. 78 Ben Horowitz 'i 
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lege, where he taught a seminar on the 
Supreme Court, and in 1998 he delivered 
the College's Class Day address. 

Horowitz is a co-founder and general 
partner of Andreessen Horowitz, a ven¬ 
ture capital firm that helps entrepreneurs 
become successful CEOs and build 
important and enduring companies. 
Andreessen Horowitz provides seed, 
venture and growth-stage funding to 
the best new technology companies, and 
the firm currently has $2.7 billion under 
management across three funds. Among 
its 150 investments are Airbnb, Box, Fab, 
Facebook, foursquare, GitHub, Jawbone, 
Lytro, Magnet Systems, Pinterest and 
Twitter. 

Other College alumni on the Board 
of Trustees are Chair William 
V. Campbell '62, '64 TC; Vice 
Chairs Mark E. Kingdon '71 
and Philip L. Milstein '71; 
Rolando Acosta '79, '82L; Lisa 
Camoy '89; Noam Gottesman 
'86; Jonathan S. Lavine '88; Dr. 
Paul J. Maddon '81, '88 P&S, 
'88 GSAS; Michael B. Rothfeld 
'69, '71J, '71 SIPA, '71 Busi¬ 
ness; Jonathan D. Schiller '69, 
'73L; and Kyriakos Tsakopou- 
los'93. 

toso Alex Sachare 71 
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Meet Dean Valentini and Share Your Thoughts on the College 


D ean James J. Valentini is going 
on the road, traveling to cities 
in the United States and abroad 
to meet alumni, parents and 
friends and engage them in conversa¬ 
tions about undergraduate education at 
Columbia and the role alumni can play in 
the College and University. 

The dean already has held several 
of these events — which are co-hosted 
by the Columbia Alumni 
Association and the Co¬ 
lumbia College Alumni 
Association — in New 
York City, Washington, 

D.C., San Francisco and 
Los Angeles. In New 
York, he was interviewed 
by Jerry Kisslinger '79, 

'82 GSAS, chief creative 
officer for the Office of 
Alumni and Develop¬ 
ment; in San Francisco, 
by Trustees Chair William 
V. Campbell '62, '64 TC, 
former executive of Apple 
Computer, Kodak and 
Intuit; in Los Angeles, by 


Janice Min '90, '91J, editorial director 
of The Hollywood Reporter and former 
editor of Us Weekly; and in Washington, 
by author, journalist and University 
Trustee A'Leila Bundles '76]. In Febru¬ 
ary, Valentini will travel to Boston and 
will be interviewed by WGBH Boston 
president and CEO Jonathan Abbott '84 
at the station. Visits to Paris and London 
will follow in March, with a trip to Asia 
planned for June. 

Valentini believes that 
"Shared Ideas + Common 
Values = Community" 
and hopes alumni will 
share their thoughts with 
him on several key ques¬ 
tions, including: 

■ What's the place of 
undergraduate education 
in the University? 

■ How can the alumni 
network help students? 

■ What should global¬ 
ization mean for teaching 
and learning? 

■ How can we make 
Columbia even better? 



PHOTO: EILEEN BARROSO 


His goal is for alumni to talk about their 
visions for the College and find things that 
all members of the College community can 
agree on and support to help the College 
to provide a better experience for the stu¬ 
dents and faculty who teach them. 

In addition to these in-person events, 
Valentini hopes that alumni will engage 
in the conversation via email: Columbia 
college@columbia.edu. 


Meet the Dean 

Boston February 11 

Paris March 18 

London March, tba 

Asia June, TBA 

For details and up-to-date 
cities and dates, go to college. 
columbia.edu/ alumni. To reg¬ 
ister, go to college.columbia. 
edu/ alumni / events. To see 
photo galleries from the New 
York City, Washington, D.C. 
and California events, go to 
facebook.com/ ColumbiaCol 
lege!754/photos_albums. 


Make Columbia part of your legacy 


“Columbia is like 
one of my children- 
and my estate 
plans reflect that 
connection.” 

—LISA CARNOY '89 CC 
UNIVERSITY TRUSTEE 


“Past generations transformed 
my experience here,” says 
Carnoy. “Now it's my turn to 
invest in tomorrow’s Columbia .” 

Join Lisa Carnoy in the 1754 
Society—alumni and friends 
making a difference through 
bequests and other planned gifts 
to the University. 



To learn more, e-mail gift.planning@columbia.edu or call 800-338-3294. 


<da Columbia University 

Office of Gift Planning 
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ALUMNI IN THE NEWS 



Brig. Gen. Scott F. Smith '86 


■ Scott F. Smith '86 was promoted to 
brigadier general, U.S. Air Force, in Sep¬ 
tember and is executive officer to the 
combatant commander, U.S. Southern 
Command. In this position. Smith serves 
as adviser and principal assistant to the 
commander, ensuring the success of his 
daily operations and personal schedule 
throughout the 31 nations and 15 ter¬ 
ritories and areas of special sovereignty 
within the U.S. Southern Command. 
Additionally, Smith facilitates interaction 
with the White House, National Security 
Council, Joint Chiefs of Staff, Office of 
the Secretary of Defense, the Depart¬ 
ment of State, Congress, ambassadors 
and foreign dignitaries. Smith, a history 
major, entered the Air Force through Of¬ 
ficer Training School in 1987. Prior to his 
current posting, he was commander of 
the 305th Air Mobility Wing, Joint Base 
McGuire-Dix-Lakehurst, N.J. He is a vet¬ 
eran of Desert Shield /Desert Storm, Joint 
Endeavor (Bosnia), Operation Enduring 
Freedom and Operation Iraqi Freedom. 

■ Lisa Camoy '89 and Joyce Chang '86 
were among the 25 Most Powerful Wom¬ 
en in Finance as selected in October by 
American Banker Magazine. "Across asset 
management, investment banking, capi¬ 
tal markets and cards, these executives 
are helping to create a path to parity for 
women in a traditionally male-dominated 
field," the magazine declared. Camoy, a 
University trustee, is co-head of global 
capital markets at Bank of America Mer¬ 
rill Lynch, sharing responsibility with 


Alastair Borthwick for a staff of 750 span¬ 
ning 16 countries and the full spectrum 
of debt, equity, foreign exchange and 
derivatives origination markets. Chang is 
managing director, head of global credit, 
emerging markets and index research at 
J.P. Morgan, where she manages a global 
credit research team of 170 people in 12 
countries and an emerging markets group 
that handles all macroeconomic forecasts, 
sovereign debt research and coverage of 
350 corporates in the emerging economies 
of Latin America, Asia, Europe, Africa 
and the Middle East. 

■ The first film adaptation of the Jack 
Kerouac '44 classic On the Road, written 
in 1951, screened at the 2012 Cannes Film 
Festival in May and is scheduled to open 
in movie theaters in the United States on 
December 21. The movie was directed by 
Walter Salles (The Motorcycle Diaries ) and 
stars Sam Riley as Sal Paradise (the Ker¬ 
ouac character), Garrett Hedlund as Dean 
Moriarty and Kristen Stewart as Marylou. 
Francis Ford Coppola bought the film 
rights to the book in 1979 and worked 
with several screenwriters and directors 
on the project across more than three de¬ 
cades before its completion by Salles and 
screenwriter Jose Rivera. 


lem in 50 years, creating more than 1,000 
jobs in the process. 

■ Tony Kushner '78 wrote the screen¬ 
play for Lincoln, the biopic directed by 
Steven Spielberg and starring Daniel 
Day-Lewis that opened nationwide in 
November. It's Kushner's second Spiel¬ 
berg film; he also co-wrote, with Eric 
Roth, 2005's Munich. 

■ Filmmaker Katharina Otto-Bernstein 
'86, '92 Arts has made a commitment 
of $5 million to create a state-of-the-art 
screening room in the Lenfest Center 
for the Arts, a multi-arts facility under 
construction at the University's Man- 
hattanville campus. The venue, which 
will be named The Katharina Otto- 
Bernstein Screening Room, will include 
seating for approximately 150 with ad¬ 
vanced digital cinema technology; it is 
scheduled for completion in 2016. 
Otto-Bernstein is best known as the writer 
and director of the award-winning 
documentaries Absolute Wilson and 
Beautopia, and as the author of Absolute 
Wilson: The Biography, a memoir of the¬ 
atre and opera director Robert Wilson. 
She received the University's Alumni 
Medal of Achievement in 2009. 


■ Sheena Wright '90, '94L was 
named president and CEO of the 
United Way of New York City on 
October 4. Wright had been the 
president and CEO of the Abys¬ 
sinian Development Corp. (ADC), 
one of the nation's premier com¬ 
munity and economic develop¬ 
ment organizations, since 2002, 
and is the first woman to lead 
United Way of NYC in its 75-year 
history. "Sheena's hiring as our 
first female president is historic," 
said United Way of NYC board 
chair Robert Kueppers. "She is 
someone who is deeply commit¬ 
ted to our city's neediest residents 
and has demonstrated tremen¬ 
dous leadership and success in 
delivering on that commitment." 
During Wright's tenure with ADC, 
the corporation built 785 units of 
residential housing in 78 buildings 
and nearly a half-mil li on square 
feet of community, commercial 
and retail space, including the first 
new high school building in Har¬ 
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Alumni Share Best Practices at Leaders Weekend 


C olumbia Alumni Leaders 

Weekend was held October 
12-13 on campus and featured 
two days of meetings and 
learning sessions as well as the Alumni 
Leaders Luncheon and Alumni Medalists 
Gala. Sponsored by the Columbia Alumni 
Association in cooperation with individ¬ 
ual schools, the weekend was designed 
for alumni leaders across all areas of in¬ 
volvement to meet and learn from peers 
and staff as well as honor those who have 
been exemplary volunteers. 

Honored at the luncheon as the inau¬ 
gural recipient of The Richard E. Witten 
'75CC Award for Volunteer Leadership 
was Alexandra Feldberg '08 (at right, 
with Witten at center). Also presented 
with an inaugural Witten award, this one 
The Richard E. Witten '75CC Award for 
Transformational Volunteer Leadership, 
was Dr. P. Roy Vagelos '54 P&S (at left). 

Speaking on a five-person panel titled 
"Understanding Our Brains, Understand¬ 
ing Ourselves" was University Professor 
of Biochemistry, Molecular Biophysics 



and Pathology 
Dr. Richard Axel 
'67 (below), who 
works at P&S, is 
an investigator 
at the Howard 
Hughes Medical 
Institute and was a 
2004 Nobel Laure¬ 
ate. His specialty is 
the sense of smell. 

Joining Axel on the 
panel was Leslie 
Vosshall '87 (not 
pictured), also a 
professor of bio¬ 
chemistry and an 
investigator at the 
Howard Hughes 
Medical Institute 
as well as the 
Robin Chemers Neustein Professor and 
head. Laboratory of Neurogenetics and 
Behavior at Rockefeller University. 

Dean James J. Valentin! (bottom photo) 
was among the weekend's many speak¬ 


ers, along with Trustees Chair William V. 
Campbell '62, '64 TC and President Lee 
C. Bollinger. Valentini discussed the Col¬ 
lege's priorities in a casual session that 
featured Q&A. 



PHOTOS: MICHAEL DiVITO 


A New Southern Novelist 



Dauid Sunshi 

by Morrow Wilson 

The Dawn of the Vast Wasteland Ml % 
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CAMPUS NEWS 


■ KENNEDY PRIZE: Columbia Uni¬ 
versity Libraries and Ambassador Jean 
Kennedy Smith have established an 
annual theatre award. The Edward 
M. Kennedy Prize for Drama Inspired 
by American History, in honor of her 
late brother. It will be given through 
the libraries to a new play or musical 
that, in the words of the prize's mission 
statement, "enlists theatre's power to 
explore the past of the United States, to 
participate meaningfully in the great 


Hire Columbians 

Who better to hire Columbia students 
than Columbia alumni? That's the idea 
behind "Hire Columbians," a campaign 
by the Center for Career Education to 
get Columbia alumni to hire students 
for internships or full-time positions. 
For more information, go to careered 
ucation.columbia.edu/hirecolumbians. 


issues of our day through the public 
conversation, grounded in historical 
understanding, that is essential to the 
functioning of a democracy." The first 
recipient of the EMK Prize will be an¬ 
nounced on Kennedy's birthday, Febru¬ 
ary 22, 2013. 

"My brother loved the arts — muse¬ 
ums, books, the performing arts," said 
Smith. "Music was perhaps dearest to 
him, but he and I shared an enjoyment of 
theatre — especially, for Teddy, musical 
theatre. And he also had a deep love of 
history, in the Senate and in his personal 
life. So I thought this could be a unique 
prize that would recognize the impor¬ 
tance of history, music and theatre." 

Smith worked with Pulitzer Prize¬ 
winning playwright Tony Kushner '78 
and others in creating the parameters for 
the award. Said Kushner, in an article 
published in The New York Times, "This 
seemed to me a chance to create not just 
another prize — though playwrights 
need financial support! — but an incen¬ 
tive, a challenge for playwrights and a 
validation of theatre as a particularly so¬ 
cial and civic art form." 


The EMK Prize carries an award of 
$100,000. In addition, the Libraries' Cen¬ 
ter for New Media Teaching and Learn¬ 
ing will work with the recipient to create 
a website featuring study and teaching 
guides, including extensive historical 
research and scholarly discussion and 
interpretation of the prize-winning play 
or musical. For more information, go to 
kennedyprize.columbia.edu. 

■ WE'RE NO. 4, AGAIN: For the 
third consecutive year, Columbia was 
ranked fourth in U.S. News & World 
Report's rankings of national universi¬ 
ties, released in September. This time 
Columbia was tied with Chicago, which 
moved up from a tie for fifth a year ago. 
The top three were unchanged, with 
Harvard and Princeton tied for first and 
Yale third. MIT and Stanford tied for 
sixth, Duke and Penn tied for eighth 
and Caltech and Dartmouth tied for 
10th. Ratings are based on a variety of 
factors including graduation and reten¬ 
tion rates, student selectivity, financial 
resources and alumni giving; Colum¬ 
bia's rating includes three undergradu- 



Classes 

1943 

1948 

1953 

1958 

1963 

1968 

1973 

1978 

1983 

1988 

1993 

1998 

2003 

2008 


Make plans now to return to New 

York City and the Columbia campus 

for Alumni Reunion Weekend 2013. 

The weekend will feature: 

# Class-specific activities, cocktail receptions and dinners 
planned by each class’s Reunion Committee; 

# “Back on Campus” sessions featuring Mini-Core Courses, 
Public Intellectual Lectures and more as part of Dean’s 
Day on Saturday; 

# New York City entertainment options including an art 
gallery crawl, Broadway shows and other cultural activities; 

# All-class programs including the Wine Tasting and the 
Starlight Reception, with dancing, champagne and sweets 
on Low Plaza; and 

# Camp Columbia for Kids, ages 3 - 12 . 



In an effort to reduce costs and be environmentally friendly, 
Columbia College Alumni Affairs and your class’s Reunion 
Committee will communicate with you via email as much 
as possible. Be sure you don’t miss out on reunion details! 
Update your contact information at reunion.college. 
columbia.edu/alumniupdate. 


Watch your mail and email for details. 


Questions? Please contact 
janezee Bond, alumni affairs: 
jb 3556 @columbia.edu 
or 212 - 851 - 7834 . 


SAVE THE DATE THURSDAY, MAY 30-SUNDAY, JUNE 2, 2013 
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ate schools: the College, Engineering 
and General Studies. For more informa¬ 
tion, go to usnews.com and search for 
best colleges. 

H ENDOWMENT: Columbia's endow¬ 
ment posted a 2.3 percent return on its 
investments but dropped from $7.8 bil¬ 
lion a year ago to $7.65 billion at the close 
of Fiscal Year 2011-2012, the University 
reported. Withdrawals from the endow¬ 
ment exceeded the investment return, 
causing the slight decline. The 2.3 percent 
return was among the best reported by 
peer institutions but well below the 23.6 
percent return generated in FY11, which 
was the best in the Ivy League. Colum¬ 
bia's annual return during the past 10 
years stands at 10.4 percent, just behind 
Yale's 10.6 percent. 

■ COURSERA: Columbia is offering 
two free courses online through Cours- 
era, an education platform founded last 
year by two Stanford professors. The 
courses are "Financial Engineering and 
Risk Management" and "Natural Lan¬ 
guage Processing." "We're doing a pilot 
program in the MOOC [massive open 


online course] stage, and the idea there 
is to see ... the potential of the MOOC 
stage for education," Sree Sreenivasan, 
the University's chief digital officer, 
told Spectator. "What I'm trying to do in 
my position is to help see what's work¬ 
ing, try new things and to expand and 
enhance what we've already done and 
built at Columbia." 

This is the first time Columbia is of¬ 
fering courses that are free and open to 
anyone in the world with Internet access. 
Both courses will begin on February 11 
and run for 10 weeks. Coursera includes 
offerings from 33 schools, including 
Princeton, Penn, Brown, Stanford, Duke 
and Caltech. 

■ SPEC ARCHIVE: Spectator and Colum¬ 
bia University Archives have launched 
Columbia Spectator Archive, a search¬ 
able, online archive that allows anyone to 
access past issues of the campus newspa¬ 
per. Almost every issue of Spectator pub¬ 
lished from fall 1953 through spring 1985, 
as well as the 1991 and 1992 volumes, has 
been digitized and uploaded to spectator 
archive.library.columbia.edu. Spectator 
is trying to raise funds to complete the 


archive with issues from 1877-1953,1985- 
90 and 1993-present. 

■ CAFA: Provost John Coatsworth has 
formed a Committee on Admissions and 
Financial Aid (CAFA) to provide faculty 
insight and advice on admissions and fi¬ 
nancial aid policies and procedures in the 
College and Engineering. The committee 
will not participate in individual admis¬ 
sions or financial aid decisions, according 
to a letter from Coatsworth to the Columbia 
community but rather will provide advice 
on admissions criteria, such as curriculum 
and testing requirements, and evaluate 
these criteria in relation to student academic 
performance at Columbia. CAFA will of¬ 
fer guidance on how diversity should be 
considered in evaluation of applicants, 
according to the letter. It also will advise 
on programs such as early decision, com¬ 
bined plans, transfer programs and visiting 
student opportunities; recommend recruit¬ 
ment initiatives to shape the applicant pool; 
and advise on financial aid policies that 
enable the achievement of admissions goals 
and assess the effectiveness of these policies 
in meeting educational objectives. 

Alex Sachare 71 


Dinner & Discussion Series 
Continues with Hersh 



L eonard H. Hersh '84, '87L, senior managing director at 
Bernstein Global Wealth Management, kicked off this 
year's Columbia College Dinner & Discussion Series 
on October 2 at the Columbia Alumni Center with a session 
titled "Finance and Law." The dinner series is a partnership 
between the Center for Career Education and the Columbia 
College Alumni Association Career Committee. 
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The Dawn of the Vast Wasteland 
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STUDENT SPOTLIGHT 

Shayna Orens ’15 Seeks a Global Perspective 

By Nathalie Alonso '08 



Shayna Orens '15 poses with a macaw at Parque 
das Aves in Brazil, where she studied abroad during 
summer 2012. 


W henever Shayna Orens 
'15 is asked for her 
resume, she worries 
the reader will be per¬ 
plexed by her eclectic list of activities, 
which range from scientific (tracking 
howler monkeys in Costa Rica) to ar¬ 
tistic (attending music camp in New 
Hampshire) to political (discussing the 
Egyptian revolution with local students 
in Cairo). 

"It fits together eventually," assures 
Orens as she explains that these and 
other endeavors are preparation — 
retrospectively, in some cases — for 
a career in international affairs and 
diplomacy. 

Driven in part by a passion for travel, 
Orens has been immersing herself in 
other cultures and volunteering around 
the globe since high school. In summer 
2009, in one of her earliest experiences 
abroad, she spent several weeks observ¬ 
ing monkeys and living in a research 
station in Costa Rica's Manuel Antonio 
National Park through Kids Saving the 
Rainforest. More recently, the Baltimore 
native spent last summer in Rio de 
Janeiro, where she studied Portuguese 
and volunteered at Espago Crianga 
Esperanga (Children's Space for Hope), 
an organization that provides social and 
educational support for youth in one 
of the city's many slums. Orens was a 
mentor, engaging students ages 14-17 in 
conversations about current events. 

"I really want to learn about a place 
from the inside out, and volunteer work 
has allowed me to do that," she says. 
"Learning isn't something that ends 
when I come home; instead, the experi¬ 
ence abroad is a springboard and oppor¬ 
tunity to think about things differently." 

Orens set her sights on Brazil after 
traveling to Cairo in March as part of 
a weeklong program organized by the 
Division of Student Affairs' Office of 
Civic Action and Engagement through 
the nonprofit Hands Along the Nile, 
which promotes cultural exchange 
between Americans and Egyptians. In 
the mornings, Orens and several other 
students volunteered at an orphanage 


in the Egyptian capital's gar¬ 
bage collecting district, home 
to the city's unofficial sanita¬ 
tion workers. In the afternoon, 
they met with local students, 
activists and NGO leaders to 
talk about the 2011 revolu¬ 
tion. Formal meetings took 
place at the U.S. Embassy, but 
students also dialogued over 
coffee and dinner. 

"We got to see a lot of 
different sides to the revolu¬ 
tion in Cairo, not just from 
students but also from an un¬ 
derprivileged community and 
activists who had been very 
involved," Orens says. 

For Orens, who has played 
the viola since she was 8, the 
first foray into the realm of 
international affairs came, somewhat 
unconventionally, through her love 
of chamber music. During summer 
2009, after returning from Costa Rica, 
Orens spent two weeks at the Apple 
Hill Center for Chamber Music in New 
Hampshire. There, she participated in 
the center's Playing for Peace program, 
which brings together musicians from 
conflicted areas of the world. Her expe¬ 
rience was so moving that she returned 
the following summer. 

"It's really interesting the way you 
get to know people by playing music 
together. It's much different than if you 
were just to sit down and have a con¬ 
versation. You have to really be in the 
other person's head and feel the pulse 
together. That's a really special connec¬ 
tion to have with people," says Orens, 
who played in a quintet with musicians 
from Israel and Jordan. "That made me 
interested in learning more about inter¬ 
national affairs. Where do these people 
come from? What's going on there? 
How can we apply this in the world 
and in negotiations?" 

Orens plans to major in political sci¬ 
ence and sustainable development. She 
continues to take viola lessons through 
the music department and, as a first- 
year, was a member of the Columbia 


University Orchestra, which led to a 
performance at Carnegie Hall. She also 
has found an outlet for her diverse in¬ 
terests in Spectator, for which she covers 
environmental and sustainability issues 
and writes arts reviews. 

Core Lecturer Margo Rosen '11GSAS 
believes the critical thinking style Orens 
exhibited in her Lit Hum class is aligned 
with her career goals. "Shayna's fear¬ 
lessness and associative thinking were 
great assets to our Lit Hum class," says 
Rosen. "I could see her approaching 
other cultures, languages and problems 
in the same way she approaches texts: 
enthusiastically, empathetically and 
intelligently absorbing, understanding 
and responding." 

Though she loves to explore new plac¬ 
es, having a home base is important for 
Orens and is one of the reasons she chose 
the College. "I really loved the sense of 
community here," she says. "Being in 
New York, I think that's really important, 
because it can be an overwhelming place 
if you don't have that. Having a campus 
that feels like home to come back to at the 
end of the day — I really love that." 


Nathalie Alonso ' 08 , from Queens, is a 
freelance journalist and an editorial pro¬ 
ducer for LasMayores.com, Major League 
Baseball's official Spanish language website. 
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AROUND THE QUADS 


IN LUMINE TUO 


■ A LION IN THE WHITE HOUSE: 

CCT will continue to be delivered to 1600 
Pennsylvania Ave., at least for the next 
four years. President Barack Obama '83 
was reelected on November 6, beating 
Republican opponent Gov. Mitt Romney. 
Read what Columbia faculty members 
have to say on the election at news.col 
umbia.edu/ oncampus/2960. 

■ "GENIUS" GRANT: Terry A. Plank 
'93 GSAS, a professor of earth and envi¬ 
ronmental sciences at Lamont-Doherty 
Earth Observatory as well as a profes¬ 
sor of Frontiers of Science, was named a 
MacArthur Foundation Fellow for 2012 
along with 22 others, including Maria 
Chudnovsky, an associate professor of 
industrial engineering and operations 
research at Columbia Engineering. Each 
will receive $500,000 in a no-strings grant 
paid out over five years. The fellowship 
makes no requirement of the winners 
except the expectation that they will con¬ 
tinue to create and explore their work. 

Plank studies volcanoes, particularly 
in and around the Pacific Ocean. "I'm 
interested in how much gas they have in 
them before they erupt, how much water 
is dissolved in magma before it erupts," 
she told CCT in 2011. "It's like trying 
to find out how much C0 2 is in seltzer 
before you take the cap off and it goes 
'psht/ because once it goes 'psht/ the gas 
is all gone. How do you know how much 
used to be in there? That's the challenge." 

■ GOLDEN GOOSE: Nobel laureate 
Martin Chalfie, the William R. Kenan, 

Jr. Professor of Biological Sciences, has 
won the first "Golden Goose" award, 
celebrating researchers whose seemingly 
obscure or unusual federally funded 


studies turned out to have a significant 
impact on society. The award was cre¬ 
ated by a coalition of science organiza¬ 
tions, including the American Associa¬ 
tion for the Advancement of Science, 
and was presented on September 13 on 
Capitol Hill. Chalfie received the award 
along with Osamu Shimomura and 
Roger Y. Tsien, his partners in receiving 
the 2008 Nobel Prize in Chemistry for 
work on green fluorescent protein. Ac¬ 
cording to the press release, the team's 
"research, following Dr. Shimomura's 
work on how certain jellyfish glow in the 
dark, led to numerous medical research 
advances and to methods used widely 
by the pharmaceutical and biotechnol¬ 
ogy industries." 

Also being presented the Golden 
Goose award were Charles Townes, a 
Nobel laureate in physics, for inventing 
laser technology, which stemmed from 
research in molecular and atomic spec¬ 
troscopy while at Columbia in the 1950s. 
The team of Jon Weber, Eugene White, 
Rodney White and Della Roy also won 
for research on coral that led to discover¬ 
ies in bone graft technology. 


Contact CCT 
Online 

It's easy to get in touch with CCT via 
the web (college.columbia.edu/cct/ 
contactus). Update your contact infor¬ 
mation, let us know what you think in 
a letter to the editor, send us an email 
or submit a Class Note, Class Note 
photo, information for an obituary or 
a classified advertisement. 


Giving Day Raises 
Almost $1.3 Million 
for the College 

T he University held its first 

Columbia Giving Day on October 
24, and thanks to generous 
contributions from more than 900 
donors, the College raised more than 
$1.2 million and just more than $98,000 
in matching funds. The College won 
the Trustee Challenge, bringing in an 
additional $78,179, and earned an extra 
$15,000 for participation and $5,000 
for being the school with the most 
donors from 4-5 p.m. All gifts went to 
the Columbia College Fund, which sup¬ 
ports the Core Curriculum, financial aid, 
student services and internships. 

Giving Day was an online-based 
fundraising event that encouraged 
alumni, parents and friends to come 
together, support their favorite schools 
and programs, and help them win up 
to $400,000 in eligible prizes. Columbia 
received more than 5,300 donations, 
including gifts from 39 countries and all 
50 states. Donors supported 19 schools 
and programs across the University, 
raising $6,855,455. 

For more information, go to giving 
day.columbia.edu. 



Find us on 

Facebook 


Become a fan of CCT (facebook. 
com/columbiacollegetoday] and 

Columbia College (facebook. 
com/columbiacollegel 7541. 
Read the latest issue of CCT, 
keep in touch with fellow alumni and 
get all the latest College news. 



Have You Moved? 

To ensure that you receive 
CCT and other College 
information, let us know if 
you have a new postal or 
email address, a new phone 
number or even a new name. 

Click "Contact Us" at 
college.columbia.edu/cct 
or call 212-851-7852. 


DATE SMART! 


Join the singles’ 
network exclusively 
for graduates, faculty 
and students of the 
Ivy League 
MIT, Stanford and 
few others. 

www.rightstuffdatinq.com 

1-800-988-5288 
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Roar, lion, Roar 

High Hopes for Hoops in 2012-13 


A returning All-Ivy League point guard in Brian Barbour '13, more 
size and experience on the front line and the benefits reaped from 
a summer trip to Europe provided reason for optimism as Colum¬ 
bia's men's basketball team began the non-league part of its 2012- 
13 schedule in November with wins over Furman and Haverford. 

Columbia was picked to finish third in the conference's pre¬ 
season media poll, behind Princeton and defending champion 
Harvard. Third-year head coach Kyle Smith 
says that Columbia's strong play and team 
unity, developed in a 12-day trip to Spain and 
Italy, has him eager to see what the season 
has in store. 

"We couldn't have asked for anything 
better as far as the way that the Europe trip turned out for us," 
says Smith. "We had 10 guys who went, saw all the sights and 
bonded really well. It allowed us to tweak some aspects of how 
we play and work on things that we normally wouldn't have 
the time to do." 

One of those adjustments was putting 6-11 Cory Osetkowski 
'15 and 6-9 Mark Cisco '13 on the floor at the same time. With 
more teams playing smaller lineups. Smith hopes to use his 


team's height advantage to create mismatches on the offensive 
end of the floor. 

"Mark has a chance to be an all-conference player," Smith says 
of the veteran who averaged 10.0 points and a team-high 7.2 re¬ 
bounds per game last season. "It's just been a matter of him stay¬ 
ing out of foul trouble, and he's improved in that area. With Cory, 
having him focus solely on basketball [he also played baseball 

last spring] will be huge for his development. 
He was always going to contribute for us, but 
now he has a chance to make an even bigger 
impact." 

The Lions also have good depth in the 
frontcourt, boasting small forward Alex Rosen¬ 
berg '15, who started 24 games last season and averaged 7.2 ppg; 
veteran John Daniels '13, the team's second-leading rebounder at 
5.4 rpg a year ago; and an athletic 6-8 newcomer in Zach En'Wezoh 
'16, who excited the fans in Levien Gym with a trio of second-half 
dunks against Haverford. In addition. Smith expects to have 6-9 
Skylar Scrivano '15, who missed the entire 2011-12 season, ready 
to step in by December after a preseason setback. 

"I think size is a strength of this year's team," Smith says. 

"Right now everyone's trying to play small, and we're 
going to try the opposite. We're zigging when everyone 
else is zagging, so we'll see who has the advantage." 

Vital to the Lions' success is Barbour, who averaged 
team highs of 15.5 points and 4.4 assists per game and 
will be called on to get the most from the big front line. 
"The thing about Brian is he's comfortable being a 
leader," says Smith. "As a coach, it gives you great ease 
when you can put the ball in the hands of an experi¬ 
enced point guard." 

Barbour is joined in the backcourt by Steve Frankoski 
'15, who returned with 16 points in the season opener 
against Furman after missing last season with a foot in¬ 
jury. Depth comes from among Dean Kowalski '13, Noah 
Springwater '15 and a group of newcomers that includes 
Grant Mullins '16, Maodo Lo '16 and Isaac Cohen '16. 

"This team reminds me a little bit of our Sweet 16 
team at Saint Mary's," says Smith, referring to the 2009- 
10 team that went 28-6 with Smith as its top assistant 
coach. "That year we went 6-11,6-11,6-7, very simi¬ 
lar to what we're trying to do here. That was a really 
skilled team with good guards as well. Right now, we 
look like them; we'll find out if we can play like them." 

Columbia starts Ivy play at Cornell on Saturday, 
January 19. 



Point guard Brian Barbour '13 looks to repeat his All-Ivy season of a year ago. 

PHOTO: COLUMBIA ATHLETICS/GEOFFREY BOLTE 


For the latest news on 
Columbia athletics, visit 
gocolumbialions.com. 


SCOREBOARD 


2 


Number of Columbia volleyball players — 
Megan Gaughn '13 and Heather Braunagel 
'13 — named to the All-Ivy League first 
team, the most in school history. 


■— wmmm Rushing yards by 

M Marcorus Garrett'14 
M in 2012, the third-highest 
jm M total in school history. 
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ROAR, LION, ROAR 


Campbell Center Dedicated 



As part of Homecoming on October 
20, Columbia marked the dedication 
of The Campbell Sports Center, the 
first full-time, year-round athletics 
building at the Baker Athletics Com¬ 
plex. Designed by Architecture School 
professor Steven Holl, the center rises 
at the comer of West 218th Street and 
Broadway and is the linchpin of the 
athletics facilities transformation at 
Columbia, made possible through the 


Campaign for Athletics. 

The center features offices 
for coaches, conference rooms, 
a multimedia theatre-style 
classroom, a student-athlete 
strength and conditioning 
center, and communal spaces 
such as the Milstein Hospital¬ 
ity Pavilion, The FITZ Student- 
Athlete Lounge and the 
Lavine Student-Athlete Study 
Center. The center is named 
in honor of benefactor Wil¬ 
liam V. Campbell '62, '64 TC, 
captain of Columbia's 1961 Ivy 
champion football team, for¬ 
mer head football coach and 
current chair of the University 
Board of Trustees. 

"There is nobody more deserving 
of this honor — the naming of The 
Campbell Sports Center — than Bill 
Campbell," says Athletics Director M. 
Dianne Murphy. "Bill always wants 
the best for Columbia, and we are 
so proud that The Campbell Sports 
Center will be an iconic landmark for 
generations of Columbians for years 
to come." 


Fall Sports Highlights 

■ Men's cross country, led by Mark Feigen '13, Leighton Spencer '13, Mike Murphy 
'13 and Jacob Sienko '14, finished second at the 2012 ivy League Heptagonal 
Championships. The team then earned an automatic bid to the 2012 NCAA Na¬ 
tional Championships for the first time in program history by placing second at 
the NCAA Northeast Regionals. Columbia, which climbed as high as 10th in the 
USTFCCA national polls, its highest ranking ever, placed 17th of 31 teams at the 
NCAAs, its first top-20 finish ever. 

■ Volleyball, which finished 14-9 overall and 9-5 in Ivy League action, tied for sec¬ 
ond in league play, its highest finish in school history. Megan Gaughn '13 finished 
her outstanding Columbia career with 1,284 kills, becoming the first Columbia 
player to reach 1,000 digs and 1,000 kills for her career. 

■ Football posted a 3-7 record in its first season under coach Pete Mangurian. 
Season highlights included a 26-22 victory over Yale, Columbia's first win over 
the Bulldogs since 2001, and scoring 27 unanswered points to post a 34-17 tri¬ 
umph over Cornell and win the Empire State Bowl. Marcorus Garrett '14 rushed 
for 957 yards, the third-best season total in school history, and Sean Brackett 
'13 finished second on Columbia's career list for pass completions, touchdown 
passes and total offense. 




Save the Date! 

FEB. 15-16 Women's basketball alumnae 
weekend 

MARCH 2 Men's tennis alumni event 
APRIL 30 Varsity C Celebration 
may 6 Football golf outing 


Hall Welcomes 
Fourth Class 


Columbia Athletics honored its fourth Hall of 
Fame class at a Low Library gala on October 
18. Robert K. Kraft '63 (above), cited in a special 
category for individual achievement, received 
his HOF plaque from Athletics Director M. Di¬ 
anne Murphy, while Shannon Munoz '07, cap¬ 
tain of Columbia's 2006 women's Ivy League 
soccer championship team, posed with Trustees 
Chair William V. Campbell '62, '64 TC (left) and 
President Lee C. Bollinger. 

PHOTOS: COLUMBIA ATHLETICS/MIKE McLAUGHLIN (ABOVE) 

AND GENE BOYARS (BELOW) 



Top national ranking 
achieved by the men's 
cross country team 
this season. 


3 Where Columbia men's basketball 
team was picked to finish in the 
preseason ivy League media poll, 
the highest in at least 10 years. 



Years since Columbia 
last defeated Yale in 
football, which it did 
26-22 on October 27. 
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Homecoming 2012 

M ore than 1,200 alumni, students, parents and 
friends gathered on October 20 at the Baker 
Athletics Complex on West 218th Street for 
Homecoming 2012. The afternoon included 
a gourmet barbecue under the Big Tent, an adjacent carnival 
for kids, music, camaraderie and a football game against Dart¬ 
mouth (won by the Big Green, 21-16). Attendees returned to the 
Big Tent at halftime for a dessert reception, sponsored for the 
third consecutive year by the Columbia Alumni Association. 

A special event this year 
was the dedication of The 
Campbell Sports Center, the 
cornerstone of the revitalized 
Baker Athletics Complex 
named for benefactor William 
V. Campbell '62, '64 TC, 
captain of the 1961 Ivy League Champion football team, former 
Lions head football coach and chair of the University trustees. 

To view photo galleries from Homecoming and the dedication, go to 
college.columbia.edu/cct. 

PHOTOS: EILEEN BARROSO AND CHRIS BALMER '07 
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PRIDE OF 
THE LIONS 

Columbia's faculty distinguish themselves 
as teachers, researchers, scholars 


he business of college is knowledge: 
the transmission of knowledge through 
teaching, the advancement of knowledge 
through research and scholarship. Respon¬ 
sibility for both resides with a college's fac¬ 
ulty. They occupy the lecture halls, seminar rooms and labs, 
encouraging critical thinking in students while simultane¬ 
ously pursuing their own ideas and investigations. 

Columbia College has a history of great teachers, many 
of whom earned renown beyond Morningside Heights 
and whose names still pepper the remembrances of older 
alumni: Mark Van Doren '21 GSAS; Lionel Trilling '25, '38 
GSAS; James P. Shenton '49, '54 GSAS; LI. Rabi '27 GSAS. 
And then of course there is Jacques Barzun '27, '32 GSAS, 
one of the greatest, who passed away in October at 104. 

Barzun's insights on teaching could fill a book, as 
the saying goes. And in fact they did. More than one. In 
1945's Teacher in America, he wrote, "Teaching is not a lost 
art, but the regard for it is a lost tradition. Hence tomor¬ 
row's problem will not be to get teachers, but to recognize 
the good ones and not discourage them before they have 
done their stint." 

And so this special section aims to recognize professors 


for all the hats they wear, beginning with a focus on four 
who can claim more than 50 years each with Columbia: 
chemist Ronald Breslow; geoscientist Wallace Broecker 
'53, '58 GSAS; philosopher David Sidorsky '62 GSAS; and 
psychologist Herbert Terrace. Other profiles spotlight the 
remarkable and diverse careers of historian Eric Foner 
'63, '69 GSAS; filmmaker Frances Negron-Muntaner; and 
drug research scientist Carl Hart. 

As noteworthy as they are, these professors only begin 
to suggest the range of expertise and achievements that 
characterize Columbia's educators as a whole. The faculty 
of Arts and Sciences totals more than 600. They instruct 
students in the Core Curriculum as well as in 143 majors, 
concentrations and special concentrations. They win inter¬ 
nationally recognized awards and fellowships — Nobels, 
Pulitzers, MacArthurs, Guggenheims — and they earn 
the highest honors given by peers within their fields. 

One professor observed recently of his routine, "Days 
are long. Nights can be even longer." The statement 
stands as a testament to the energy and commitment that 
also, importantly, characterize the College faculty. 

We celebrate and thank them all. 

Alexis Tonti 'll Arts 
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FOUR PROFESSORS, FIVE DECADES 
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COLUMBIA COLLEGE TODAY 


Ronald Breslow 
Sees Magic in 
Chemistry 

P acking into the span of one inter¬ 
view the details of a 56-year career 
that includes the development of a 
cancer-killing drug, the establish¬ 
ment of a new field in chemistry and 
a key role in the College's transition to coeduca¬ 
tion is no mean feat. "Will we go through tomor¬ 
row or just today?" Ronald Breslow jokes. 

It helps that the University Professor and chemist packs in a 
lot of words per minute (sympathy goes to the students taking 
notes in his classes). But his quick-talking speech pattern seems a 
function of excitement as much as expedience. After all, this is an 
81-year-old who describes chemistry in the same terms he did as 
a sixth-grader — as "magic stuff." 

"In synthetic chemistry, we make new things — molecules that 
never existed. You say, 'Well, how 
much of that can you do?' The 
best estimate is that the number of 
molecules you could make about 
the size of a typical drug, with the 
typical elements in it, is 10 to the 
40th— that's 1 with 40 zeroes af¬ 
ter it." He laughs. "So forget about 
it, there's no way you can exhaust 
this field. Absolutely no way." 

Breslow, who earned an A.B. in 
chemistry, A.M. in biochemistry 
and Ph.D. in organic chemistry, 
all from Harvard, has worked at Columbia since 1956. His exten¬ 
sive accolades include the Arthur C. Cope Award; the Priestley 
Medal, the highest honor conferred by the American Chemical 
Society (ACS); and the National Medal of Science. From Colum¬ 
bia he has received the Mark Van Doren Award, and from the 
Society of Columbia Graduates, the Great Teacher Award. Just as 
telling as the awards he's received is the one that ACS established 
in his name, in 2001, which recognizes outstanding contributions 
to biomimetic chemistry — a field of which Breslow is considered 
the father. He coined tire phrase in the mid-1950s to describe a 
"new chemistry based on the principles used by nature." 

"What we do is look at how enzymes work and say, 'OK, that's 
how nature does it — how can we do the same thing?' We're 
learning from what nature already does rather than start from 
scratch with nothing." 


CONTINUED ON PAGE 20 


Wallace Broecker 
Is Dean of Climate 
Scientists 

O n a crisp fall day that serves as 
an advertisement for working at 
Lamont-Doherty Earth Obser¬ 
vatory, Columbia's bucolic 157- 
acre campus west of the Hudson 
River in Palisades, N.Y., Wallace Broecker '53, 
'58 GSAS emerges unexpectedly (and unmistak¬ 
ably) from around a bend in the sidewalk: there 
is the trademark ruffled hair, black jeans and 
sneakers; a small compass hangs from his belt. 

Broecker's errand would be unremarkable were it not for the 
impromptu tour that results and the hellos he exchanges with ev¬ 
ery passerby along the way. This is a man who loves his work, a 
point that's underscored when, back in his wide-windowed of¬ 
fice in the Gary C. Comer Geochemistry Building, Broecker de¬ 
clares: "Lamont is, for me, the place. The people, the quality of 
the science, the beauty of the campus. There's nothing else in the 
world that can touch it." 

Indeed, the whole of the geo¬ 
chemist's 58-year career has been 
set at Lamont. (He was a research 
associate for Professor J. Laurence 
Kulp while earning his Ph.D. in 
geology.) In that time, Broecker has 
taught hundreds of undergradu¬ 
ate students, mentored 50 gradu¬ 
ate students and 35 postdoctoral 
fellows, and published 480 papers 
and 11 books. His many honors 
include the National Medal of 
Science and the Vetlesen Prize, widely considered the geoscience 
equivalent of a Nobel Prize. He was a pioneer in radiocarbon and 
isotope dating — critical tools for mapping the earth's past climate 
fluctuations — and he developed the concept of the "great ocean 
conveyor," which helps explain instances of abrupt climate change. 

Oh, and he is "the father of global warming" — though 
Broecker wrinkles his nose at the moniker: "I'm known as that, 
for better or worse. I don't really like the idea," he says, pointing 
instead to scientist Charles David Keeling, who in the late '50s 
began the regular collection and testing of air samples that dem¬ 
onstrated the steady rise of carbon dioxide in the atmosphere. 

"It was the first time anybody measured CO z accurately enough 


CONTINUED ON PAGE 21 
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FOUR PROFESSORS, FIVE DECADES 


David Sidorsky 
Is Professor 
at Heart 

hilosophy professor David Sidorsky 
'62 GSAS would rather not be inter¬ 
viewed, especially for an article predi¬ 
cated on his many years at Columbia. 

"It's an awkward thing, after all—this whole, 
praise as longevity," he says from his office in Philosophy Hall. 
"Longevity is not a virtue. Excellence is a virtue; scholarship 
is a virtue. Longevity reflects tenacity. [C.S.] Peirce — when he 
describes the four kinds of methods of fixing belief — he says 
there's tenacity, there's intuition, there's authority and there's 
science. Tenacity is not necessarily the best. Longevity correlates 
with tenacity." 

The explanation befits a man who is more comfortable talking 
about ideas than about himself. After all, ideas are the business 
the Canadian-born Sidorsky has been in for upward of 50 years, 
having taught philosophy at NYU (where he earned an A.B. in 
1948 and an A.M. in 1952) before being hired by Columbia in 
1959. He earned a Ph.D. in 1962 in philosophy. 

"I have wonderful memories from all my early teachers and 
colleagues at Columbia — an extraordinary group," he says, cit¬ 
ing among others historian and sociologist Frank Tannenbaum 
'21 as well as philosophers James Goodman, Horace Friess Ph.D. 
'19, '26 GSAS and John H. (Jack) Randall Jr. Ph.D. '18, '22 GSAS. 

Sidorsky describes himself as initially a disciple of John Dewey, 
though he soon became interested in "ordinary language analy¬ 
sis," which holds that the key to investigating philosophical ques¬ 
tions lies in paying close attention 
to the use of everyday language. 
The school developed largely at 
Oxford in the 1940s under philoso¬ 
phers such as J.L. Austin and Gil¬ 
bert Ryle. "I always say my heart is 
in the coffin with Austin, who died 
young," Sidorsky says. 

As he expands his explanation 
of his beliefs — offering for context 
a brief course in older philosophi¬ 
cal schools, with stops at Spinoza, 
Descartes, Newton and Kant—it's 
easy to see that teaching is his default. His speech pattern ampli¬ 
fies the effect, one sentence following the next with the smooth¬ 
ness and surety of a triple play. Evidence of his impact, meanwhile, 
comes in many forms: a book. To Do the Right and the Good, which 
its author Elliot Dorff '65, '71 GSAS, a rabbi and former Ph.D. stu¬ 
dent, dedicated to him; a recent letter from Peter Lushing '62, '65L, 


CONTINUED ON PAGE 22 




Herbert Terrace 
Studies Evolution 
of Language 

f Herbert Terrace had his way, before any 
discussion about his research in the evolu¬ 
tion of language, he would put everyone 
into a room for a quick lesson in breaking 
the habit of anthropomorphism. 

Not that the psychologist is unsympathetic to the impulse. 
"We're ingenious at it — Aesop's Fables, Doctor Doolittle — it's 
reinforced everywhere a child looks, more films and books about 
talking to the animals. I think that's because, in addition to lan¬ 
guage, we also became very em- 
pathic, so we tend to project our 
feelings onto the animal as if if s 
just another part of the family. I 
talk to my cat; she understands. 
If s natural." 

But to Terrace's mind, the ten¬ 
dency can cloud people's judg¬ 
ment as it relates to his work, 
which is grounded in the convic¬ 
tion that nonhuman primates are 
incapable of using language like 
humans. Terrace famously came to 
this conclusion in the 1970s, after a three-year study that involved 
teaching sign language to a chimpanzee. And he has focused much 
of his career since developing a theory that explains how humans 
arrived at language when simians did not. Or as he puts it, "how 
we got to the first word." 

Terrace is speaking from his office in Schermerhom Hall 
where, on the wall opposite his desk, in winking recognition of 
his life's work, hangs a large print of monkeys — many, many 
monkeys — sitting before computers. "There's an expression, if 
you leave a monkey at a typewriter long enough, they'll eventu¬ 
ally type Shakespeare. Well, if you look at whaf s on their screens, 
they're typing Shakespeare." 

The Brooklyn-raised Terrace, who has worked at Columbia 
since 1961, earned a B.A. in psychology and an M.A. in experi¬ 
mental psychology from Cornell, and a Ph.D. in psychology from 
Harvard. There, he studied under the famed psychologist B.F. 
Skinner, known for his theories in operant behavior. (The basic 
idea is that behavior is determined by its consequences, be they 
reinforcements or punishments, which make it more or less likely 
that the behavior will occur again.) "He was a brilliant guy, and I 
said, 'That's my role model,"' Terrace recalls. 

As a graduate student, much of Terrace's work focused on 
pigeons — his dissertation showed how they could learn to tell 
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Breslow calls it an ancient idea, adding: "When people were 
trying to figure out how on earth they were going to fly, they 
looked at insects and at birds, and they said, 'Wings! Boy, that's 
a good idea. Let's try that.' And then for a while they tried flap¬ 
ping wings and that was a fiasco; you don't want to imitate ev¬ 
erything. But still: Everything that flies has wings, so that's obvi¬ 
ously the trick." 

Breslow put his conception of biomimetics to work most nota¬ 
bly with suberoylanilide hydroxamic acid — SAHA, as he called 
it in the lab, or Zolinza as it's marketed by Merck, which owns 
and manufactures the drug for the treatment of cancer. A com¬ 
puter-generated image of the molecule hangs above a couch in 
Breslow's spacious office in Chandler Laboratory. It appears as a 
string of yellow globes, hugging the gridded outline of a protein. 

"That is a really nifty molecule, and it deserves to be up there," 
he says. 

Breslow's work built on research by Charlotte Friend of Mount 
Sinai Medical Center in Manhattan, who discovered that "a very 
common solvent would take a particular kind of cancer cell and 
turn it into a normal cell." The problem was that an enormous 
amount of the drug would be needed to mean¬ 
ingfully curb cancer in humans. 

Dr. Paul Marks '46, '49 P&S — then-dean of 
the Medical School and president emeritus of 
Memorial Sloan-Kettering Cancer Center — 
who knew Friend and her work, approached 
Breslow in the early '70s with the challenge: 

"What can we make that would be more po¬ 
tent and would still work?" Breslow and his 
team created close to 1,000 compounds in pur¬ 
suit of their goal. "Eventually we improved 
the potency of the thing by about more than 
100 millionfold." 

That breakthrough occurred in 1987, but 
years of fundraising, development and hu¬ 
man trials still lay ahead. In 2001, Breslow, 

Marks and a few other colleagues formed a 
small company, Aton Pharma, with a license 
from Columbia for the underlying technol¬ 
ogy, and in 2004 sold that company to Merck. 

SAHA was approved by the FDA in 2006 as 
the first-of-its-kind prescription drug. In es¬ 
sence, "it stops cancer cells from growing, 
then in half the cases turns them into normal 
cells, while in the other half they commit sui¬ 
cide — a process called apoptosis." Today, it 
also is being considered for use as a treatment and possibly a cure 
for AIDS. 

Breslow and his wife, Esther, a biochemistry professor now re¬ 
tired from Weill Cornell Medical College, used proceeds from the 
sale of Aton to establish the Esther Breslow Professorship in Or¬ 
ganic or Biological Chemistry. (The professorship also was fund¬ 
ed by Gerry Lenfest '58L, part of his 2006 pledge to match gifts for 
endowed faculty chairs in the Arts and Sciences.) The chair will 
be renamed upon Breslow's retirement to recognize him as well: 
"My wife likes the idea that, 100 years from now, we're going to 
be together on this," he says. 

As it happens, Breslow grew up in Rahway, N.J., where Merck's 


headquarters is located. His father was a doctor, and many of 
his patients were chemists with the company — which is "how I 
learned there was even such a field as chemistry." A family friend 
who also was Merck's chemistry director gave the young Bres¬ 
low a college textbook on organic chemistry. "I'm in sixth grade 
reading this stuff, and the poor guy who was teaching chemistry 
at my high school had no idea what I knew." 

Breslow's enthusiasm extends to his work as an educator. 
Some 130 Ph.D. theses — red hard-back volumes from Merle Bat- 
tiste '59 GSAS to Severin Thomas Schneebeli '11 GSAS — hold a 
prominent space on a long shelf in his office. He teaches, among 
other courses, a freshman-only organic chemistry class, designed 
for students who have done a significant amount of preparatory 
work in high school. "Mostly they are people who want to be sci¬ 
entists. Usually about halfway through the course they say, 'How 
can we get into research?' And we do get them into research, and 
many of them go on to pursue very good careers in the field," he 
says. 

"The course is challenging and all of them say they never 
knew what it meant to work, to study, before — but that's good 
for them. That's what a university ought to 
do: get people to perform up to their peak of 
ability." With only 30 students in the class, he 
adds, he is able to give them all serious at¬ 
tention. 

Breslow's place in Columbia history also is 
assured for his role as chairman of the com¬ 
mittee of faculty and alumni that, in 1980, 
explored whether the College should admit 
women. ("I did it in part because I had two 
daughters who would have gone to Colum¬ 
bia if they could, but had no interest in going 
to an all-girls' school.") With Barnard's well¬ 
being in mind, the committee looked at about 
a dozen other places where an all-male college 
in proximity to a women's college had made 
the transition, and in each case the women's 
college survived. The final recommendation 
was for coeducation. 

"The first year we did it [1983], the incom¬ 
ing class was 45 percent women, right away, 
as soon as we opened the door. And then 
four years later, they had won all the prizes. 
Now, is that so bad?" he says, laughing. "If it 
hadn't worked out, it was pretty clear who 
would be blamed, and that was fine with me. 
I think that's part of the responsibility of a thing like that. You 
come in with the best case you can, and you're certainly willing 
to be the person who they say, 'He brought that?' But I wasn't 
worried." 

Considering the whole of his career, Breslow is hard pressed 
to single out the accomplishment of which he is most proud. In¬ 
stead, he returns to the passion that underlies them all: "We're in 
the business of understanding not only the world as it is, but also 
the world as it can be, which is a big, very exciting area. We think 
about new things and we can create new things, and then we can 
find out how they work and what they do. Even after all these 
years, I still think that's a special thing." 
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that you could start to think about getting a time trend, and that re¬ 
cord continues through today. He was the one who had the vision 
to do that, and did it, and was a demon for accuracy," Broecker says. 

Broecker's own insistence on accuracy is admirable, but certain 
facts remain: In 1975 he published a seminal paper in the journal 
Science , titled "Climatic Change: Are We On the Brink of a Pro¬ 
nounced Global Warming?" In a word, his answer was "yes" — 
and today he is credited for popularizing the phrase as well as for 
his prescience in predicting the current trend in global temperature 
increases as a result of rising C0 2 levels. 

Broecker developed what he calls his best idea, the great ocean 
conveyor, in the 1980s. It was bom from his desire to explain the 
abrupt coolings and warmings evidenced in borings that had been 
drilled from the Greenland ice cap. Put simply, the conveyor is a 
global ocean current that transports heat, wa¬ 
ter and other materials around the world. (The 
current 7 s magnitude is tremendous; imagine all 
the rivers in the world flowing through a single 
pipe — and multiply the force by 20.) Broecker 
quantified the amount of water that was be¬ 
ing shuttled around as well as the amount of 
heat it released to the atmosphere and showed 
how shutdowns and rejuvenations in the con¬ 
veyor's circulation triggered dramatic swings 
in global temperatures. 

"Before, people were mad to explain glacial 
cycles in terms of astronomical changes." He 
picks up a pencil, moving it slowly to dem¬ 
onstrate the earth's procession, then elliptical 
orbit and finally axial tilt. 

"When I came along and said that the 
ocean's circulation had been changing drasti¬ 
cally, and we now think these ocean reorgani¬ 
zations are superimposed on the astronomical 
changes — and together they somehow drive the climate system 
— that threw a wrench in. But it 's just fascinating, and beautiful, 
to think it's been doing the same thing over and over again on a 
100,000-year time scale." 

Broecker's first article on the subject appeared in Natural His¬ 
tory magazine in 1987 and though "the details have changed a bit 
since then," the concept still holds true. He also is quick to point 
out that, for all our advances in understanding, no one knows 
how our climate system will respond to all the C0 2 that 7 s being 
added. (Broecker often likens the world's climate to an angry 
beast that we're poking with a stick.) He describes a future of 
changing rainfall patterns, sea level rise, wildlife transience and 
decline in grain yields. 

"We may luck out, and the consequences might be on the 
small side," he says. "But the computer simulations suggest oth¬ 
erwise ... [they say] that the probability that the warming will be 
greater is much more than the probability of the warming being 
smaller. It is really scary." 

The slow progress in government's accepting, let alone ad¬ 
dressing, the situation frustrates him. 

"Nobody says the simple thing: If we're going to stop C0 2 
from going up, we need to cut fossil fuel use by 90 percent. That 
means running Priuses ain't going to do it, and windmills ain't 
going to do it. 


"To solve this problem, it 7 s going to require that an entity be 
created that has full control over climate on the planet. And what 
I think is that, in the interim, we have to collect CO z back out of 
the atmosphere and bury it. Otherwise we're going to have C0 2 
around 800 parts per million and the climate is going to be very, 
very different." 

Broecker, who is the Newberry Professor of Geology in the De¬ 
partment of Earth and Environmental Sciences, describes his big tal¬ 
ent as being able to see connections between seemingly disparate ar¬ 
eas of information. He adds, "The pleasure you really get in science 
is to beat nature and find out something that nobody else has ever 
figured out, and then you feel real good. That 7 s what you're trying to 
do. It's like putting together a picture puzzle and finding a piece that 
you've been looking for for two days." 

But for all his success in big-picture ideas, 
Broecker names his experience in the field 
with GEOSECS — shorthand for Geochemi¬ 
cal Ocean Sections Study — as "the Camelot 
of my career," explaining: 

"During the 1970s the National Science 
Foundation had what it called the International 
Decade for Ocean Exploration. And what it did 
for the first time was try to put together bigger, 
multi-institutional projects that involved lots of 
people. So some of my friends and I got the idea 
to do a complete survey of the world's oceans, 
measure all its geochemical properties." 

The expedition took place in several legs, 
beginning in 1972 and finishing in 1978, and 
included sampling at 454 stations in the At¬ 
lantic, Pacific and Indian Oceans. 

"That was really very satisfying. A lot of it 
was mechanical — we were doing the same 
thing at every station — but the idea, that we 
were the first ones to ever map the ocean. And that has become 
the foundation for all subsequent studies. They all go back to that, 
because it laid out what the ocean was like for biologists and geo¬ 
chemists and so on." 

The data set provided the foundation for Broecker's textbook 
Tracers in the Sea : "It was written in 1980 and people still want it, 
which is a great compliment." More recently, Broecker played a 
role in developing Frontiers of Science, which was added to the 
Core Curriculum in the early 2000s. 

Broecker looks out his windows, where the light is signaling 
the late-aftemoon hour, before returning to the subject of Lamont. 
He was chairman of the geology department from 1978-80. "That 
was the only time I've done administration in the sense of having 
an official title .... But I've worked very hard to help keep this 
place going, and I think I can take a modest amount of credit for 
the fact that Lamont is what it is." 

Here he offers a history of the shuttle bus service between 
Momingside and Lamont, and its value to students and staff, but 
fails to mention his influence with the late Gary Comer, founder 
of Lands' End clothing retailer, which led among other things 
to Comer's $18 million donation toward the construction of the 
building in which Broecker now sits. Instead, he concludes: 

"Things have just gotten better and better. I would be crazy to 
ever leave." 
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thanking Sidorsky for the gesture of offering him weekly tutorials 
when a conflict prevented his enrolling in a lecture section for the 
semester. Lushing called them "the best academic experience I had 
in college." 

Sidorsky acknowledges that teaching has formed the corner¬ 
stone of his professional life. 

"It's partly the challenge students give to you when they raise 
issues or questions. It 7 s partly that I enjoy structuring a narrative 
for them, structuring a discourse for them .... Developing a good 
lecture involves quite a few challenges: You have to have some 
substance, have to have some good jokes, have to make some 
points directly and simply and some points obliquely and subtly." 

Case in point: A question about the most valuable thing a pro¬ 
fessor can do for his students elicits an answer from Plato's dia¬ 
logues. Sidorsky quotes Minos and Protagoras, on whether excel¬ 
lence can be taught, before concluding with the elliptical: "How 
you teach what 7 s important is very, very difficult to know, and 
whether you're teaching what 7 s important is very difficult to know 
.... Subject matter can be taught. Students do 
learn. How we teach them is another matter." 

Early on, Sidorsky taught Contemporary 
Civilization and, on occasion. Literature Hu¬ 
manities, along with history of philosophy. 

"I've also taught moral philosophy or equiv¬ 
alent topics in ethics all the years from the 
beginning, and political philosophy." In the 
1960s he developed a class in 20th-century 
philosophy "which, at that time, I only had to 
teach the first 60 years of," he says, laughing. 

"I still teach that every year. It 7 s my favorite 
course, and 20th-century philosophy has had 
an extraordinary road." 

There are two separate issues when it comes 
to considering philosophy's place in the mod¬ 
em era, Sidorsky says. "One is the great impor¬ 
tance and value of the study of the history of 
philosophy, and the second is the question of 
the role of philosophy in understanding the 
world given the major development of tire 
sciences in understanding the world. It's still 
extremely important to appreciate the work of 
the philosopher, on the one hand, and on the 
other hand, it 7 s important to understand the way in which science 
displaced philosophy in various fields of knowledge." 

In recent years, Sidorsky's interests have strayed into the philoso¬ 
phy of literature, and he's completed several essays on literary mod¬ 
ernism. But his scholarship has focused most often on the nature of 
disagreement and issues of conservatism and liberalism (political 
philosophy) and the objectivity of ethics (moral philosophy). 

The latter — in which he believes strongly — "means that 
when you say something is good, you say it 7 s good because there 
are reasons. And the question is, what constitutes a reason? Let's 
assume somebody says, 'The Aztecs said we can sacrifice human 
beings because of the good reason that we need their blood to 
move the sun across the sky.' You say, 'Oh no, the reason has to be 
true.'... So not every reason constitutes a reason. But if you have 
true reasons and relevant reasons and strong reasons, then the 
good is justified. And if you have false reasons or absurd reasons 


or rationalizations, then the objective claim is false. 

"Even attitudes that are prejudicial usually are justified by rea¬ 
sons," he adds. "It 7 d be one thing if people said, 'I'm going to do 
this terrible thing for no reason,' but they don't. They say, 'This is 
the reason,' and often the reason is false. So that means they feel 
compelled to give a reason, and when the reason is false, then you 
have an argument against that action. It's interesting that even 
the great dictators of the 20th century, who showed great moral 
regression, gave reasons for their actions in some cases that are 
obviously false. 

"Now the tragedy is, of course, those actions were carried out. 
But from the point of view of philosophy, the fact that reasons 
were given that can be demonstrated to be false shows something 
about the objectivity of morals." 

As it relates to his students, the subject provides one of his 
most interesting and long-running challenges. 

Students understand that "mathematics can be true, science 
can be true. But [they wonder] how can an ethical statement be 
true? It's opinion, it's attitude .... Also, when 
you say there's an objective morality, then the 
assumption — which isn't necessarily true 
— is that you'll be intolerant of the opposite. 
Whereas if you say it 7 s relative, then you're 
tolerant. Students don't want to be considered 
intolerant." 

Sidorksy also is quick to point to the enjoy¬ 
ment he derives from "collegial discussion," 
citing his 1975-80 chairmanship of the Univer¬ 
sity Committee on General Education, which 
aimed to foster interdisciplinary dialogue at 
Columbia. Sidorsky also was chairman of a 
University Seminar on modernism and post¬ 
modernism and, for about six years, chaired 
the John M. Olin Colloquium in Political Phi¬ 
losophy; the latter brought in international fig¬ 
ures such as the English philosopher Maurice 
Cranston, the Polish philosopher Leszek Kola- 
kowski and the French historian Annie Kriegel. 

Sidorsky's late wife, Rhoda, graduated 
from Teachers College with an M.A. in fine 
arts. They met, in fact, when he enrolled in her 
painting class in 1950. "After a few sessions she 
informed me that I 'mixed nice colors,"' he recalls. "I immediately 
grasped that this was a polite and euphemistic way to provide a 
student with a minimal courtesy passing grade of 51." The couple 
married two years later, and their three children all earned gradu¬ 
ate degrees at Columbia. 

"I'm happy to have been here these many years," he contin¬ 
ues. "I've had interesting experiences at Columbia, interesting 
friendships, interesting disagreements through the years. I think 
Columbia's place in the neighborhood should be affirmed more 
strongly. It contributes a great deal to Upper Manhattan." 

He begins to talk about culture in New York at large — about 
classical music and a recent concert he attended at Alice Tully 
Hall—before trailing off, his self-consciousness reasserting itself. 
Asked whether he'd like to add anything more, he responds with 
a sigh. 

"No, mostly I would want to subtract." 
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colors apart without making mistakes — but after coming to Co¬ 
lumbia he found his way back to a subject that had interested 
him as an undergraduate: language and behavior. One catalyst 
was his reading of Verbal Behavior, a 1957 book by Skinner that 
had been notoriously criticized by the MIT linguist Noam Chom¬ 
sky. Terrace also was intrigued by reports of people who were 
training chimpanzees to use human languages — among them, a 
couple at the University of Nevada who in the late 1960s taught 
American Sign Language to a chimp named Washoe. 

But, Terrace says, the couple's work was largely anecdotal. He 
envisioned taking the next step — not only training the animal 
but also documenting and rigorously vetting the results. 

Thus in 1973, Terrace embarked on a research study with a chim¬ 
panzee named Nim Chimpsky (a nod to Chomsky, who insisted 
that language as we know it is innate and unique to humans). At 
first the infant Nim lived with the family of a psychology student 
studying with Terrace, in a Manhattan brownstone; as he grew 
older and more rambunctious, he was transferred to a sprawling 
estate owned by Columbia in the Riverdale section of the Bronx. 

"I had teachers around the clock, from when he woke up till 
when he went to bed, whispering into a recorder whatever signs 
he made and the context in which he made them .... Across a 
roughly three-year period I collected upward of 24,000 utterances 
in sign language and not only that, but during a two-year period I 
only looked at combinations of two or more signs." 

These combinations and the order in which signs appeared 
("more banana" versus "banana more") were key, as they went 
to the question of whether Nim was creating 
complete grammatical sentences. "I thought I 
succeeded in showing I could teach a dump 
sign language, and that I had the documen¬ 
tary evidence," Terrace says. 

He was preparing to submit his results 
to the journal Science when, while looking at 
videotape of Nim working with teachers, he 
realized something critical: Nim was not sign¬ 
ing spontaneously; rather, the teachers signed 
most of what Nim signed, about a quarter of a 
second before he signed it. Terrace had simply 
been so fixated on watching Nim's actions as 
not to recognize the connection; he character¬ 
izes it now as the difference between looking 
through a telephoto lens and panning back for 
the wide-angle shot. 

Terrace's ultimate conclusion? That Nim was "a brilliant beggar." 

"Nim learned he had to move his hands in some way to get 
a spedfic reward, say an orange. But that 7 s totally different, in 
my opinion, from using language in the modem sense. We use 
language to have conversations. I realized in hindsight that no¬ 
body had a conversation with Nim. He just said, 'gimme, gimme, 
gimme' and then he got. But he didn't say 'thank you' or 'this is 
an interesting-looking orange' or anything like that." 

Project Nim ended in 1977 — a documentary by the same 
name, recounting the study, was released in theatres last year — 
and Terrace published a paper with his conclusions in Science in 
1979. However it wasn't until he was on sabbatical at Oxford, in 
1984, that he "really began to think about what all of this meant. 
And ever since then. I've been reading and reading, trying to fig¬ 


ure out why we talk and they don't." 

Terrace is writing a book now on the evolution of language. 
Among other things, he distinguishes between these two types of 
language, the imperative commands such as "gimme, gimme," 
and the conversational. (He also addressed the subject for the 
annual Schoff Lecture Series, which took place in November at 
The Kellogg Center at SIPA.) "We [humans] sort of seamlessly go 
from one to the other, but people don't realize the profound dif¬ 
ference," Terrace says. "You would never get a chimp to go from 
stage one to stage two." 

From 1985 until this past June, Terrace conducted most of his 
research at his Primate Cognition Lab (the lab initially operated out 
of borrowed space at Lehman College, but moved to Columbia in 
1995). He and his team cared for about a dozen male rhesus ma¬ 
caque monkeys. "I always had about six or seven undergraduates 
as volunteers, and you couldn't tear them away." Research focused 
on monkeys' memory systems — for example, testing the animals' 
recall for the equivalent of a seven-digit PIN at a cash machine — 
only instead of numbers, they were asked to pick out photographs 
that appeared in a different configuration each time. Analyzing 
their performance, he says, held clues to understanding the evolu¬ 
tion of human cognition and its pre-linguistic origins. 

Terrace's honors include a Guggenheim Fellowship, All Soul's 
College Fellowship and Fulbright Senior Research Scholarship. 
As for his teaching, he has helmed an introductory course in psy¬ 
chology for "at least 25 years." For a long time he supplemented 
that with smaller classes on animal behavior. More recently, he's 
shifted toward courses on the evolution of 
language, consciousness and cognition. 

"I like teaching; you get wonderful stimula¬ 
tion. Every year the population changes, both 
the undergraduate and the graduate students, 
so you get new blood — and that means you 
get new, different kinds of reactions." 

Looking back at his career with Columbia, 
Terrace cites several high points: "The time I 
felt most excited during my first six or seven 
years was getting tenure. That 7 s when I learned 
what it 7 s like to be a citizen at a university, all 
that entails, and I really enjoyed it. Especially 
the social intellectual [aspect]. And then I 
taught with faculty in other departments, and 
that was even better. I used to give courses with 
a philosopher where we picked up a book — 
neither of us knew what the other was going to say—and the class 
loved it, because they saw the grownups fighting with each other." 

Terrace says his most enjoyable period at Columbia began in 
1995. "I was very lucky, I had six or seven graduate students who 
were brilliant; it was very sad to see them slowly go off into the 
real world .... I'd have visitors, and I'd say, 'I'm sorry I have to 
go to a lab meeting.' And they'd come and watch, and they just 
thought it was the most exciting thing they had ever seen. Of 
course, I wasn't saying all that much — it was the students, they 
just argued brilliantly. I felt very proud of that." 


Alexis Tonti '11 Arts, CCT's managing editor, wrote the profiles 
ofBreslow, Broecker, Sidorsky and Terrace. Photos by Leslie Jean- 
Bart '76, '77J. Q 
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Pulitzer Prize-winning Columbia historian 
Eric Foner ’63, ’69 GSAS personifies the great teacher and 
scholar who approaches his calling with moral urgency 

By Jamie Katz '72, '80 Business 

PHOTOS BY DANIELLA ZALCMAN '09 


O n February 1, I960, four black freshmen from North Carolina 
A&T sat down at a segregated Woolworth's lunch counter in 
downtown Greensboro and ordered coffee. Asked to leave, they 
quietly refused, remaining there until closing time. More people 
joined in the next day, and the next, and the sit-in protests soon 
caught fire across the South, galvanizing the civil rights move¬ 
ment. "Never before in the United States had so large a body of 
students spread a struggle over so great an area in pursuit of a 
goal of human dignity and freedom," the Rev. Martin Luther King Jr. later wrote. 

Five hundred miles north of Greensboro, on Morningside Heights, another college fresh¬ 
man was tracking those events with keen interest. 

"The sit-ins inspired things at Columbia," remembers the DeWitt Clinton Professor of 
History Eric Foner '63, '69 GSAS, who turned 17 the week the Greensboro protests began. 
"Friends and I formed a little group on campus called ACTION. It was ultra-moderate 
compared to what came later in the '60s. But we picketed Woolworth's in New York to sup¬ 
port the sit-ins in the South." 
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Foner's group published civil rights newsletters, sponsored 
folk music concerts — this was the heyday of politically engaged 
musicians such as Odetta, Pete Seeger and Harry Belafonte — 
and persuaded the University's off-campus housing office to re¬ 
quire a non-discrimination pledge from local landlords. Foner at¬ 
tended the March on Washington on August 28,1963, and, from a 
spot far from the steps of the Lincoln Memorial, listened to King's 
famed address. "I had never seen so many people in one place," 
Foner says. "It was a tremendously moving event." 

It wasn't until his upper College years that the academic dis¬ 
cipline of American history beckoned to Foner. His interest was 
sparked by two famed Columbia professors: James P. Shenton 
'49, '54 GSAS, who challenged students to connect past and pres¬ 
ent, and Richard Hofstadter '42 GSAS, whom Foner has called, 
quite simply, "the premier historian of his generation." 

Following their example, Foner has forged a brilliant academic 
career. Only this fall, approaching 70, did he scale back his teaching 
schedule to half-time. Still, 43 years after he taught his first Colum¬ 
bia class, Foner appears as youthful and trim as ever. His rapid- 
fire, New York-accented speech remains lively and pointed. And 
his scholarly focus has never wavered. "There have been two big 
themes," he says. "One is the process of abolition and the legacy 
of slavery, which is still with us 150 
years after the Civil War. And the 
other is how social movements 
changed America — the ways in 
which different groups have helped 
to reshape the idea of freedom. 

Both of them help us understand 
America today." 

Foner's reputation blossomed 
quickly. His doctoral thesis, pub¬ 
lished in 1970 as Free Soil, Free Labor, 

Free Men: The Ideology of the Repub¬ 
lican Party Before the Civil War, ex¬ 
plored the deeply rooted ideals and 
interests that drove the northern 
majority to oppose slavery and ulti¬ 
mately wage war against Southern 
secession. The work took a fresh 
approach to a significant historical 
question and established Foner's 
national reputation. Free Soil be¬ 
came required reading for students 
of the period. 

A caravan of impressively researched, lucidly composed books 
followed — he has written or edited 24 so far — among them Tom 
Paine and Revolutionary America; Nothing But Freedom: Emancipation 
and Its Legacy; the much-honored Reconstruction: America's Unfin¬ 
ished Revolution 1863-1877 (more on this shortly); The Story of Amer¬ 
ican Freedom; and, most recently, The Fiery Trial: Abraham Lincoln and 
American Slavery, which won the Bancroft Prize, the Lincoln Prize 
and, capping a Triple Crown kind of year, the 2011 Pulitzer Prize 
for History. 

Foner also has produced a widely used survey textbook. Give 
Me Liberty! An American History, and co-curated award-winning 
museum exhibitions. Visitors to The Hall of Presidents at Walt 
Disney World may be unaware of it, but the history lesson they 
receive there was prepared by Foner. He enjoys extraordinary 
respect among his peers, as mirrored in his election to lead all 
three major professional organizations in the field: the Organiza¬ 
tion of American Historians, the American Historical Association 


and the Society of American Historians. "If there were a Hall of 
Fame for American historians, Eric would be a first-ballot shoo- 
in," says his longtime colleague and friend Sean Wilentz '72, the 
noted Princeton historian and author of The Rise of American De¬ 
mocracy: Jefferson to Lincoln, itself a Bancroft Prize winner in 2006. 
"He is the most influential and admired American historian of 
his generation." 

Foner takes equal pride in the recognition he has received 
as a teacher: the Society of Columbia Graduates' Great Teacher 
Award, in 1991, and Columbia's Presidential Award for Out¬ 
standing Teaching, in 2006, among other honors. The College 
presented him a John Jay Award for distinguished professional 
achievement in 2007. 

Columbia has an exceptional tradition in Foner's field, includ¬ 
ing such luminaries as Hofstadter, Charles Beard, Henry Steele 
Commager and Allan Nevins. "Like his predecessors," Wilentz 
says, "Eric changed the prevailing wisdom on fundamental is¬ 
sues in U.S. history, not least the origins of the Civil War and the 
rise and fall of Reconstruction. Like them, he has written books 
and articles accessible to readers well outside the academy. To 
have produced one masterpiece is enviable; Eric has produced 
no fewer than three — including his first book. Free Soil; his book 
on Reconstruction; and his study 
of Lincoln and emancipation." 

our p.m., April 16, 2012. 
Some 150 students sham¬ 
ble and scurry into 417 In¬ 
ternational Affairs Build¬ 
ing for Foner's upper College 
lecture course, "History W3528 — 
The American Radical Tradition." 
Sixty conversations fill the room. 

Foner frets a little as he surveys 
the auditorium, like a batter step¬ 
ping to the plate. He riffles through 
his lecture notes, tugs an earlobe, 
pushes his glasses up, grips the 
lectern, rubs his palms together, 
pauses and turns to the blackboard. 

"As many of you have probably 
noticed," he begins loudly, pointing 
to the words "Mon., May 7, 4:10-7 
PM," "this is when our final exam 
is scheduled, four weeks from today, I guess." 

The hubbub subsides at once. 

"Now bear this in mind," Foner continues. "Some students are 
scheduled for three exams in one day, and this is considered cruel 
and unusual punishment." A few chuckle at the Bill of Rights ref¬ 
erence. "So if there's anyone in that boat, let me know, because we 
might have to schedule another sitting for that exam. 

"All right," he says, beginning for real. "I don't know if you're 
spending your time watching baseball games, as I've been doing 
to some extent. But if you have, what was unusual about the mode 
of appearance of baseball players yesterday? Did anyone see this?" 

A student quickly offers, "They all wore No. 42." 

"Thank you. Yes, every single player on every single team was 
wearing the number 42 in honor of Jackie Robinson, because it 
was 65 years ago yesterday, April 15,1947, that Jackie Robinson 
broke the color line in baseball. This was an important event in 
the ongoing history of civil rights in the United States, as every¬ 
body knows. In fact, according to family lore of mine, it was also 



Eric Foner '63, '69 GSAS has written or edited 24 books and 
is one of the most influential and admired American histori¬ 
ans of his generation. 
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“Objectivity does not 
mean you have an empty 
mind. It means you 
have an open mind.” 

Passover that day, and at the seder in my grandparents' house, 
when the traditional question was asked, 'Why is this night differ¬ 
ent from any other night?' someone said, 'Because today a black 
man played for the Brooklyn Dodgers for the first time!"' 

The class breaks out in laughter. 

The anecdote gives Foner a springboard to discuss the radical 
left's prominent role in agitating for civil rights in the 1930s and 
'40s, and how, during the Cold War, historians began rewriting 
American history to expel radicalism from the narrative. By the 
end of the 75-minute lecture, he has talked about the civil rights 


movement, the emergence of student activism in the '60s, Lenny 
Bruce, Abbie Hoffman and the New Left. "The Old Left arose 
from the abundance of poverty," Foner says, paraphrasing the 
late historian John Patrick Diggins, "while the New Left arose 
from the poverty of abundance." 

Willis Mathewson '13 was enrolled in the course last spring. "The 
dish among students is really positive about him, and once I was in 
the class, I was thrilled," says Mathewson, a history major whose 
grandfather, Rufus W. Mathewson Jr. '55 GSAS, was a longtime 
member of the Columbia faculty. "It was a very large lecture, so if s 
not really as though you're in a seminar setting and you personally 
felt like, oh. Professor Foner and I have established some sort of a 
rapport. But at the same time, listening to someone lecture about 
something that they're so clearly, genuinely passionate about gives 
you a sense that you know him even if he doesn't know you." 

Foner's impact is powerful in smaller academic settings, too. 
"He directed my senior honors thesis on the civil rights move¬ 
ment in New Orleans," says Emory University professor Leslie 


Harris '88, an authority on pre-Civil War African-American his¬ 
tory. She remains grateful for Foner's professional guidance and 
uncompromising intellectual standards: "He was very much a 
mentor to me at a really pivotal point in my career." 

Coming full circle, Harris will host Foner in a panel discussion 
of The Fiery Trial at the Southern American Studies Association 
conference in Charleston, S.C., in late January. "I'm really look¬ 
ing forward to that," she says. "I'm reading it with my graduate 
students in a course this fall." 

The Fiery Trial was also on the reading list for Wilentz's gradu¬ 
ate research seminar in American political history at Princeton 
last semester. Jane Manners, a student in that seminar, says what 
she finds most striking in Foner's works is his combination of 
"moral thrust and deep research." 

"Foner tackles the greatest moral dilemmas in history, and 
in doing so, he reminds young historians why if s exciting and 
meaningful to be a historian," she says. "He also is such a thor¬ 
ough, careful researcher that he always has the facts to back up 
his assertions, which also is inspiring." 

When those comments were read to him, Foner was touched. 

"I appreciate it very much. That is what I want to do, exactly. I 
know this is very old-fashioned, but I think history is a moral en¬ 
deavor. Ifs not a science. There are plenty of people who 
study smaller things, and thaf s fine; those are the building 
blocks of history. But I do think we have an obligation to 
candidly address the big problems of our society in a his¬ 
torical frame of mind. And yeah, you've also got to do the 
research. I've seen plenty of people who are very engaged 
in finding their own identity, learning about their group, 
learning about some social problem. But if they don't do 
the research, if s not going to be any good. 

"Thaf s a smart girl," he adds with a laugh. "I'll give her 
a job. She is obviously a good up-and-coming historian." 

n his own student days, Foner joined a failed peti¬ 
tion effort to change the name of Columbia's Burgess 
Library to W.E.B. Du Bois Library, after the black his¬ 
torian and activist who co-founded the NAACP. "Du 
Bois had no Columbia connection, so maybe that wasn't 
a good choice," Foner concedes today. But he expresses 
no second thoughts about challenging the honor accord¬ 
ed John W. Burgess, a pioneering political scientist and 
pivotal figure in Columbia's development as a modem 
research university at the turn of the 20th century. 

However forward-looking Burgess may have been as an aca¬ 
demic leader, he was also a man of his times, and the mainstream 
views of the men in charge in those days were not, shall we say, 
a model of racial enlightenment. Along with the Columbia his¬ 
torian Willi am A. Dunning, Burgess developed what became 
the standard narrative of Reconstruction, dramatized in D.W. 
Griffith's landmark 1915 film. The Birth of a Nation, which por¬ 
trays a defeated white South valiantly resisting a post-Civil War 
coalition of vengeful Radical Republicans, corrupt "carpetbag¬ 
gers," traitorous local "scalawags" and savagely caricatured ex¬ 
slaves. "Burgess called black suffrage a 'monstrous thing,"' Foner 
says. "He was a total racist." 

What came to be called the Dunning School "was extremely 
pernicious and had a very deleterious effect," Foner believes, 
"not only on scholarship, but also on American life altogether, 
because it provided an intellectual justification for Jim Crow, for 
the disenfranchisement of blacks and the whole edifice of segre¬ 
gation. Dunning is a great example that history matters," he says. 
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Foner repeats the words for emphasis: "History matters." 

Although many scholars across the decades challenged the 
Dunning-Burgess perspective — not least Du Bois himself, in his 
1935 study. Black Reconstruction in America — its premises and im¬ 
agery proved durable. It fell to Foner to deliver the coup de grace, 
in a volume commissioned for Harper & Row's famed New 
American Nation history series by its editors, Commager and 
Richard B. Morris. The resulting 690-page study. Reconstruction: 
America's Unfinished Revolution 1863-1877, was a finalist for the 
1988 National Book Award and earned Foner numerous honors, 
including the prestigious Bancroft and Francis Parkman prizes 
and the Lionel Trilling Book Award, given by the Columbia Col¬ 
lege Student Council. In book reviews, distinguished historians 
were generous with their praise. "This is history written on a 
grand scale, a masterful treatment of one of the most complex pe¬ 
riods of American history," David Herbert Donald wrote in The 
New Republic. C. Vann Woodward, writing in The New York Review 
of Books, said, "Eric Foner has put together this terrible story with 
greater cogency and power, I believe, than has been brought to 
the subject heretofore." Reconstruction is "a heroic synthesis that 
should dominate the field," Thomas C. Holt said in the Washing¬ 
ton Post Book World. 

Foner's narrative puts the four million newly eman¬ 
cipated slaves at the center of the story. While Dunning's 
followers ignored, ridiculed or feared black aspirations — 
one reputable Southern historian, writing in 1947, called 
the notion of blacks in government something to be "re¬ 
membered, shuddered at, and execrated" — Foner sees 
Reconstruction as an era when Americans made a serious 
effort "to live up to the noble professions of their politi¬ 
cal creed — something few societies have ever done." In¬ 
spired by the promise of freedom and equality, African 
Americans established social, religious and educational 
institutions, purchased land, started businesses, exer¬ 
cised the right to vote and elected the first black mem¬ 
bers of Congress. Those efforts engendered determined 
Southern resistance, from voter suppression to social and 
economic intimidation and outright terror. Any notion of 
black political power was trampled, and many African 
Americans were condemned to a state of virtual slavery 
as sharecroppers, often on the same plantations they had 
labored on before emancipation. 

Reconstruction's meticulous scholarship is exemplified 
by Foner's "take-no-prisoners" footnotes, as historian 
Nell Irvin Painter once called them. The tome's selected bibliog¬ 
raphy alone runs 27 pages, listing the 101 manuscript collections 
he consulted as well as hundreds of books, newspapers, peri¬ 
odicals, journal articles, memoirs, government documents, schol¬ 
arly treatises and monographs — among them 24 unpublished 
doctoral dissertations. Ironically, Foner notes, his Reconstruction 
research was partly supported by the history department's Dun¬ 
ning Fund, and much of his reading was done in Burgess Library. 

Early in his nine years of pre-Google sleuthing, Foner found 
serendipity: While teaching for a semester at the University of 
South Carolina, he discovered 121 tightly packed boxes of official 
correspondence tucked away in the state archives, offering ex¬ 
traordinary insight into local social and political life. "Before my 
eyes unfolded tales of utopian hopes and shattered dreams," he 
later wrote, "of struggles for human dignity and ignoble violence 
by the Ku Klux Klan, of racism and black-white cooperation, of 
how everyday life had become 'politicized' in ways barely hinted 
at in the existing literature." 


If Reconstruction was bom in the archive, he says, it was writ¬ 
ten from the heart. 

"It is 600 pages of research, but the fundamental argument is 
a moral argument about the mistreatment of black people, the 
struggle for freedom, the struggle for some kind of equality, 
the failure of that and what that means for society," Foner says. 
"That's the driving impulse of that book. That 7 s why it was suc¬ 
cessful, I think." 

It seems fair to ask whether that degree of moral focus clashes 
with the need for scholarly detachment and objectivity. 

"We debate this in history courses all the time," Foner says. 
"What is objectivity? Objectivity does not mean you have an 
empty mind. It means you have an open mind. Nobody goes 
through the study of history with no preconceptions. You go with 
assumptions, tentative hypotheses, and then you have to weigh 
them against the evidence. The essence of being a scholar is the 
willingness to change your mind. That's all. You can easily find 
what you're looking for, but you must keep an open mind for 
what you're not expecting, what contradicts what you thought." 

An example from Foner's recent work: His respect for Lincoln's 
political skill in abolishing slavery grew as he worked on The Fiery 
Trial. "Not that I was anti-Lincoln, but I was much more critical 


of him when I began than when I ended my study," Foner says. 
"There has been a tendency in the literature to really emphasize 
some of Lincoln's racist statements, to emphasize a kind of slow¬ 
ness in moving toward emancipation. And I was influenced by 
that. But when I started really looking carefully, I began to say, 
'Well, wait a minute, I don't think that 7 s exactly what's happening 
here.' I came to a much deeper appreciation of what he was trying 
to do, how he was trying to do it, and his open-mindedness, his 
willingness to listen to criticism, his flexibility. Lincoln was a very 
savvy politician, a guy who understood the nature of power and 
what he could and couldn't do. Lincoln was not a dictator." 

F oner was bom in New York City in 1943 and grew up 
in Long Beach, N.Y., an oceanside community on Long 
Island. "It was a beautiful place, and quiet," he says. "I 
remember playing stickball and going around on my bi¬ 
cycle. It was a typical suburb." 

Less placid was the experience of his father. Jack D. Foner '68 



The Fiery Trial also won the Bancroft and Lincoln Prizes. 
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The right to dissent, to 
criticize, to agitate for 
freedom, is what Foner 
loves about America. 

GSAS, whom Eric calls "the finest teacher I have ever known." 
Jack was a respected left-wing American historian who, in 1941, 
ran afoul of the New York State legislature's notorious Rapp- 
Coudert Committee, which was investigating Communist influ¬ 
ence in education in a manner that would become more familiar 
during the McCarthy era; this resulted in the dismissal of Foner 
pere from the CCNY faculty along with dozens of other academ¬ 
ics, among them Foner's uncle Philip, a noted labor historian. 
One of the accusations against Jack Foner — whose faculty posi¬ 
tion was filled by the young Hofstadter — was that his teaching 
devoted excessive attention to African-American history. In 1981, 
the City University's Board of Trustees issued a formal apology 
to the blacklisted professors. In the meantime. Jack had returned 
to academe at Colby College in Maine, in 1969. He and his wife, 
Liza, a painter and high school art teacher, are now deceased, as is 
Eric's younger brother, Thomas, a writer and activist. 

Conversation was lively at the family dinner table, Foner re¬ 
members. "We would talk about world politics and civil rights is¬ 
sues. W.E.B. Du Bois was a friend of my parents, although he was 
much older." Back then, Foner's interests leaned more toward 
science, however. "I was on the Long Beach H.S. math team," he 
says. "When I went to Columbia, I took astronomy and physics, 
math, calculus. I was basically a little nerd, I would have to say, 
before the term existed." 

Among his professors at the College were James Rainwater, 
who later won a Nobel Prize in physics, and philosopher Sid¬ 
ney Morgenbesser, who taught Foner's freshman Contemporary 
Civilization section. In his junior year, Foner asked for and was 
granted permission to join Shenton's senior seminar on the Civil 
War, although he had taken zero history courses up to that point. 
"It shows you what an influence a teacher can have on you, that 
I'm still studying that era now 50-odd years later," he says. 

Foner then came under the wing of Hofstadter, who guided 
Foner's senior thesis on the antebellum Free Soil Party, helped 
him land a Kellett Fellowship at Oriel College, Oxford, and even¬ 
tually supervised his dissertation, with Professor Eric McKitrick 
— "an unusual, brilliant, interesting guy," Foner says — stepping 
in when Hofstadter fell ill toward the end. 

"Hofstadter did more than anyone else to shape the questions 
that I ask," Foner says. "I don't give the same answers, but the things 
I'm interested in are the things Hofstadter was interested in — the 
history of political ideas, the relationship between politics and soci¬ 
ety." Foner adds, "Hofstadter was not a great teacher. He was a great 
thinker. He was a great writer. When you gave him something to 
read, he was a fantastic critic. But he was not that interested in teach¬ 
ing. In fact, he said to me once, 'I am a writer. I teach in order to make 
a living, but teaching is not my main concern.'" 

Foner received his first teaching assignment in 1969, taking on 
Columbia's first course in what was then called Afro-American 
history (over the protests of black students who thought it should 


have been led by a black faculty member). Three years later, Fon¬ 
er's promising career hit a speed bump: He was notified by the 
history department that he would not be considered for tenure 
and should begin looking elsewhere for a job. The reason given 
was lack of funding. Foner was deeply disappointed, but he was 
immediately offered a position by City College and the Gradu¬ 
ate Center of CUNY, which was revitalizing its American history 
program under Herbert Gutman '50 GSAS. 

By 1975, Foner had achieved tenure there. He returned in tri¬ 
umph to Columbia in 1982 and, six years later, was appointed 
to the DeWitt Clinton chair earlier held by Hofstadter. Through 
the years he has taken leaves to teach at Cambridge, Oxford and 
other universities. 

While a graduate student, Foner married screenwriter and 
director Naomi Foner '66 Barnard, '67 TC; they divorced in 
1975. (Foner often is asked if he is related to her children from 
her second marriage, Maggie Gyllenhaal '99 and her younger 
brother, Jake; obviously he is not, though he says they're very 
nice people.) In 1980, Foner married Lynn Garafola '68 Bar¬ 
nard, a noted dance historian and professor at Barnard. Their 
daughter, Daria, 25, a Princeton graduate, has danced with the 
Norwegian National Ballet and now is pursuing a doctorate at 
Columbia in Italian Renaissance art. Foner and his wife live on 
West 116th Street and are regulars at opera and ballet perfor¬ 
mances. Foner also enjoys driving around the city and to his 
country house in northwest Connecticut, where he likes to play 
tennis and "putter around doing some gardening." He often 
tunes his radio — surprise factoid alert — to Tea Party-friendly 
talk shows like Rush Limbaugh's, in spite of the appalling de¬ 
gree of "overt racism" he finds there. 

The ugly tone troubles him. 

"I'm alarmed by what Hofstadter referred to as the paranoid 
style in American politics — the repudiation of facts, the hostility 
to difference of opinion," Foner says. "On the other hand, as a his¬ 
torian, one has to say there have been periods of American history 
with equally vitriolic and intense political debate." 

Would he compare the current political divisions to America 
in the 1850s, on the verge of its greatest trauma? "I don't think 
we're headed toward another Civil War," he says. Still, as he told 
graduating doctoral candidates at their formal convocation in May, 
America is in crisis — not just of the economy but of the spirit. 

"We witness the fading of the Enlightenment ideals that in¬ 
spired the founders of this nation," Foner says. "We live in a 
world where scientific knowledge is subordinated to political 
and religious dogma, where intellect and expertise are denigrat¬ 
ed as elitist, where demands proliferate that history be taught 
as an exercise in national self-congratulation, not critical self-ex¬ 
amination. This is the frame of mind that divides the world, and 
America itself, into the forces of good and the forces of evil, and 
sees every dissenting view as disloyalty." 

The right to dissent, to criticize, to agitate for freedom, goes to 
the core of what Foner loves about America. 

"The patriot is the person who is never satisfied with his coun¬ 
try," he says. "That's why I teach the history of American radical¬ 
ism. Because these are the people I think we ought to admire in 
American history, the people who are trying to make this a better 
society. There are so many aspects of this country that are admi¬ 
rable. But it should be more. It should be better." 


Former CCT Editor Jamie Katz '72, '80 Business writes for Smith¬ 
sonian Magazine and other publications. As a senior, he took Foner's 
course on U.S. history 1815-1877. 
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The Truth Teller 

Carl Hart researches drug effects in humans to 
separate myth from reality 

By Alexis Tonti '11 Arts 


arl Hart Ph.D. wants us to know we've been lied 
to about the effects of cocaine, methamphet- 
amine and other drugs. 

Not that we should run out and start looking 
for a score; that's not the point. 

"But I have been studying drugs for 22 years, 
14 years at Columbia, and we have quite a bit of 
scientific, evidence-based information. And I am here to tell you, 
drugs are not the bogeyman that people said they were." 
i This is not an easy message to absorb, even for an audience 

| that's been primed, as this one at the Apollo Theater has, by a 

f screening of The House I Live In. The documentary, which won 

a grand jury prize at this year's Sundance Film Festival, raises 
serious questions about the intent and efficacy of the war on 
drugs, and Hart — an associate professor of psychology who 
specializes in the impact of drugs on the brain and human be¬ 
havior — was among those featured in the film. He is speaking 
now, along with the director Eugene Jarecki, executive producer 
John Legend and Rep. Robert C. Scott (D-Va.), as part of a post¬ 
movie community discussion. 


lowed by cocaine, marijuana and amphetamines. The last is a drug 
class that includes MDMA (Ecstasy), methamphetamine and d- 
amphetamine, "the main ingredient in Adderall," an ADHD treat¬ 
ment fhaT s also popular among college students looking to stay 
awake and focused during marathon cram sessions. 

"I try to study the drug that is hot or that the public is really 
concerned about," Hart, 46, says between sips of a seaweed-green 
protein shake. His dreadlocks are collected into a ponytail, and a 
hint of gold incisor flashes when he speaks. 

"There are serious consequences to people for exaggerating 
the effects of drugs. People go to jail for extended periods of 
time, people need help and won't seek treatment because they 
are afraid of being ostracized — there are all kinds of negative 
consequences. My aim is to increase the intellectual tone of the 
public discussion by collecting data. And this data, I hope, will 
require that other people, when they speak about drugs and 
their beliefs about drugs, make sure that these beliefs have 
foundations and evidence." 

As a graduate student — Hart earned an M.S. in 1994 and a 
Ph.D. in 1996, both from Wyoming — he studied the effects of 



“The No. 1 thing we have to do is think ... There are serious 
consequences to people for exaggerating the effects of drugs.” 


A woman steps to the microphone. She begs to disagree, de¬ 
scribing her own experience with a relative struggling with ad¬ 
diction. 

Hart is not unsympathetic and says so, alluding to elements of 
his own history that the film touched on (drugs' influence in the 
Miami neighborhood where he grew up as well as his oldest son's 
involvement with them). But he is also aware of how emotion can 
color a conversation, and wants to refocus her attention — all of 
our attention, really — on the bigger picture: that years of exagger¬ 
ation and misinformation about the effects of drugs have skewed 
public perception and negatively influenced government regula¬ 
tion. Moving forward, he believes that separating myth from real¬ 
ity is essential to producing more reasoned social policy and laws. 

"There are a wide range of things to take into consideration 
when we talk about drugs," he urges the woman. 

"The No. 1 thing we have to do is think." 

S everal days before the screening, in his office in Schermer- 
hom Hall, Hart ticks through the chronology of drugs he 
has studied through the years: nicotine, morphine ("the 
same drug as heroin, basically"), then nicotine again, fol¬ 


dings in rats. But over time he began grappling with the limita¬ 
tions of his research and its real-world applications. One episode 
in particular, which occurred during a period when he'd shifted 
his work to the NIH, in Bethesda, Md., drove home the point: 

"I was giving a group of young black kids a tour of my rat 
lab in '95 or so. They asked me a lot of questions about why 
their parents used cocaine, why their parents or their relatives 
were addicted. And I couldn't answer those questions because 
I was studying rats. I could tell them all about dopamine in the 
rats' brains; I could tell them all about neurotransmitters. But I 
couldn't answer their questions about human behavior. That's 
when I realized I needed to take a postdoc studying humans." 

In fact, three post docs followed, at UC San Francisco, Yale and 
— beginning in 1998 — at Columbia. He was recruited by Dr. 
Herbert Kleber and his wife, the late Marian Fischman '60 Bar¬ 
nard, '62 GSAS, who together founded the Division on Substance 
Abuse at Columbia University in 1992. Fischman, a research sci¬ 
entist whose work studying heroin and cocaine in human users 
contributed to a resurgence in the field of drug-impact study, be¬ 
came Hart's mentor. 

"She gave me an honest shot, and I worked really hard for her," 
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he says, recalling Fischman's training in everything from grant 
writing to research methods. "She didn't pull any punches. If I was 
slouching, she let me know. And that 7 s what you want: someone 
to be honest with you. 

"She wrote the seminal review paper on crack cocaine and 
powder cocaine and how they were the same drug," Hart adds, 
noting that her findings helped build the case for changes in co¬ 
caine sentencing laws that were considered under the Clinton ad¬ 
ministration; at the time, federal penalties for crack cocaine were 
100 times harsher than for powder cocaine. 

"The paper was probably the most influential paper for the 
U.S. Sentencing Commission to vote to change the law, and she 
testified in front of the commission. So she also provided a model 
of how one could do good science and also be socially conscious." 
(That vote was rejected by both Congress and President Clinton, 
though the Fair Sentencing Act of 2010 reduced the sentencing 
disparity to 18 to 1.) 

Since coming to Columbia, the majority of Hart's research 
has been conducted at Columbia's Substance Use Research 
Center at the New York State Psychiatric Institute. Investiga¬ 
tions range from testing treatment medications for drug abuse 
to exploring the impact of a drug on a user's food intake, 
sleep, social interactions and cognitive function. Although the 
work takes place under carefully controlled conditions. Hart 
says, some people still balk at the idea of giving illicit drugs to 
people for any reason. 


the data and not by what is intuitively appealing, nor influenced 
by sensational ads in the newspaper or on TV. I don't think Carl's 
paper was in any way implying that meth abuse is not a problem 
but we need to recognize his point that we're not making deci¬ 
sions based on the data. And that can have far-reaching implica¬ 
tions, politically, in terms of policy." 

Charles Ksir Ph.D., professor emeritus at Wyoming and Hart 7 s 
doctoral adviser, echoes the sentiment. 

"There's a great deal of resistance on the part of some people 
to hearing the kinds of things he has to say. There are — I would 
almost call them 'entrenched experts' — whose professional life 
and identity depends upon their being recognized as experts in 
this field and he disagrees with them on important [issues], in¬ 
cluding how to approach the public and the general drug-using 
population with information. They're much more interested in 
trying to frighten people away from trying to use these drugs; 
he's more interested in trying to educate them so that, if they use 
drugs, it's in safer and less damaging ways." 

Though Hart hardly has left research behind, his tack toward 
a public policy message has been increasingly in evidence. He 
has been on the board of the Drug Policy Alliance since 2007 and 
recently was named to the National Advisory Council on Drug 
Abuse; the 18-member board advises the National Institute on 
Drug Abuse on a range of issues including, critically, the scientific 
and technical merits of applicants seeking federal assistance for 
research. Hart also has been giving more public lectures (New 


“I thought I was going to be able to cure drug addiction. But over the years, 
of course, I learned that drug addiction wasn’t the problem.” 


"But for me, it would be unethical not to study these drugs in 
people in the lab. Because if you're not, then what are you bas¬ 
ing your policies on? What are you basing your treatments on? 
Where does your knowledge come from? How do you establish 
that knowledge base? It seems irresponsible to me, for a society as 
wealthy as ours and with all this know-how, not to have empiri¬ 
cal information." 

Hart's conclusions tend to go against the grain when it comes 
to the prevailing wisdom. Craig Rush Ph.D., an associate editor 
with the journal Drug and Alcohol Dependence and a professor at 
Kentucky who has known Hart for two decades, points to a pa¬ 
per about methamphetamine that was published late last year in 
the international journal Neuropsychopharmacology. In it. Hart and 
his co-authors analyzed roughly 40 studies on the drug. 

"The field likes to think that meth is this horrible drug and it's 
frying your brain, but Carl did a really thorough review of the lit¬ 
erature and concludes that these stories that you hear about in the 
media — they're just not supported by the scientific evidence," 
Rush says. 

In addition to identifying misinterpretations in past research, 
the paper found that methamphetamine's short-term effects in¬ 
cluded improved attention, response speed and visuospatial per¬ 
ception, among other things. 

"It was very provocative, because it went against the status 
quo, though I think Carl needs to be applauded for taking what 
is probably a fairly unpopular stance in the field," Rush says. 
"Science, in my opinion, needs people like that now and then, to 
shake people up and make them think about [the issue] harder." 

He adds that he is already using the paper as a teaching instru¬ 
ment with his graduate students. "I wanted them to see that there 
is this new idea out there. Scientists are supposed to be driven by 


York venues have ranged from the American Museum of Natural 
History to the Cornelia Street Cafe). 

At Columbia, in addition to his teaching — his survey course 
on drugs and behavior is popular with undergraduates — Hart is 
a research fellow for the Institute for Research in African-Ameri¬ 
can Studies. There, he oversees and is moderator for the Conver¬ 
sations program, which brings members of the Harlem commu¬ 
nity together with scholars on a range of topics. "He's trying to 
bridge his work as a scientist with an interest in paying attention 
to the very important issues that are affecting black communi¬ 
ties, whether it's culture or public policy," says institute director 
Fredrick C. Harris. "It's a testament in many ways to Carl's com¬ 
mitment to having a broader dialogue." 

Indeed, Ksir says, through all of Hart 7 s work, he has "devel¬ 
oped a broader and deeper understanding of the topic of sub¬ 
stance abuse and substance use than probably anyone around." 

H art's personal history is bound up with his profes¬ 
sional life in ways that distinguish him from others 
in his field and also help amplify his message. He 
speaks candidly on the subject, describing a Miami 
childhood in which, as one of eight children, he was raised part¬ 
ly by his mother and partly by other relatives. He describes his 
education as spotty at best. He sold marijuana in high school 
and otherwise "had an unrealistic sort of magical thinking 
about my life." A skilled basketball player, he imagined a future 
in the NBA or working as a street DJ (as a teenager, he did a 
show with Run DMC). 

At the urging of a high school guidance counselor, however. 
Hart enlisted in the Air Force, serving from 1984-88. He played 
(Continued on page 95) 
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Carl Hart, an associate 
professor of psychology, 
has studied the effects 
of drugs on the brain 
and human behavior for 
more than 20 years. 
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Frances Negron-Muntaner 
teaches, creates, leads, inspires 


By Shira Boss '93, '97J, '98 SIPA 


I mong the things 
that set Frances Negron-Muntaner apart from a stereotypical 
professor at work, the most immediately noticeable might be 
her office. The large and airy room at the northeast corner of 
the fourth floor of Hamilton Hall is impeccably neat, the ample 
floor space clear, the desk devoid of papers or ornamentation. 
From her command post, the associate professor of English 
and comparative literature and director of the Center for the 
Study of Ethnicity and Race appears energetic yet serene while 
steeped in her current projects: finishing one documentary film 
and starting another, writing a historical biography, complet¬ 
ing two policy briefs for nonprofits, organizing CSER events 
and preparing for the fall semester's classes. 

"An organized desk means an organized mind," Negron- 
Muntaner says. It becomes dear that she epitomizes Truman 
Capote's description of a great lady as someone who is always 
busy but always has time. 

"She's an academic and a creative writer and those two 
people live together in her person," says Yolanda Martmez-San 
Miguel, a professor of Latino and Hispanic Caribbean studies 
and comparative literature at Rutgers and a friend of Negron- 
Muntaner's since childhood. 

She embodies those two identities and more. Negron-Muntaner, 


Frances Negron-Muntaner, a professor 
and director, films on location in 
northern Guam in 2007. 

PHOTO: COURTESY OF FRANCES NEGRON-MUNTANER 
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Negron-Muntaner's 1989 documen¬ 
tary, AIDS in the Barrio, aimed to 
educate urban Latinos and help 
prevent the spread of the disease. 


Coming to the 
United States 
opened up for 
Negron-Muntaner 
other ways of 
thinking about 
politics, particu¬ 
larly concerning 
LGBT and AIDS 
activism. 


who came to the United States from Puerto 
Rico after college, describes herself as a "com¬ 
pulsive essayist," interested in the Latino dias¬ 
pora and immigrant experience. The 46-year- 
old also is a filmmaker, historian, writer, peda¬ 
gogue, gay activist and — a surprise even to 
the committee members who recruited her to 
Columbia a decade ago for her first academic 
post — a gifted administrator. 

"All these things pull on me — some pull 
more than others and at different times," 
Negron-Muntaner says. 

Since becoming the director of CSER in 
2009, she has helped transform it into a vibrant 
intellectual hub. One of the few tenured Latino 
professors on campus, Negron-Muntaner also 
has become wildly popular with students. 
"She's young and hip and everyone pretty 
much wants to be her," says Lizzie Lee 'll, 
who majored in comparative ethnic studies. 

N egron-Muntaner comes from an 
academic family: her parents worked 
at the University of Puerto Rico, and 
her grandmothers earned master's 
degrees, unusual for women of their time. 

When Negron-Muntaner was 8, she moved 
with her family to Long Island for IV 2 years 
while her father worked on a Ph.D. in history. 
There, she gained an excellent knowledge 
of English, which opened up access to other 
cultures through reading books in English. She 
also developed an acute awareness of dispari¬ 
ties between Puerto Rico and the suburban 
U.S. "There were a lot more resources in sub¬ 
urban public school: the breadth of the library, 
the infrastructure of the school itself—how 
big it was, the gym facilities .... Those things 
that middle-class children take for granted in 
the U.S. are not very widely available in Puer¬ 
to Rico, even for many in the middle class," 
she says. "That stayed with me." 

Negron-Muntaner sat at her father's knee 
and helped proofread his dissertation. While 
in her teens, she helped him conduct research 
on slavery in the General Archive and Na¬ 
tional Library of Puerto Rico. "To be asked to 
count the slaves in a certain area and to write 
down whether the census notes if they were 
maimed or not gives you an awareness of 
where many of the social inequities of your 
country come from, and how the present 
comes from the past," she says. 

She also says that because of her upbring¬ 
ing, she was "expected to have a Ph.D.; it was 
a family requirement. I knew that whatever I 
did, it'd have to do with books and research." 
However, it was her grandfather, a frustrated 
filmmaker who built a studio in his garage 
but chose a secure career as a medical pho¬ 
tographer, who most inspired her. He gave 
her her first camera, which was in the shape 


of Mickey Mouse. When the Polaroid instant 
became available, he presented her with one. 
Then she moved up to a Super 8 home movie 
camera, with which she documented her 
family life and had her sister star in home¬ 
made versions of I Dream ofjeannie — includ¬ 
ing the disappearances and reappearances, a 
technical challenge she had to figure out. 

At the same time, Negron-Muntaner was 
drawn to writing. A precocious child, she 
organized her middle school friends to start 
a literary journal when most of them didn't 
know what a literary journal was. She pub¬ 
lished her first essay, on the politics of salsa 
music, in ninth grade. She decided to "skip 
the silliness of senior year of high school" and 
went straight to college, graduating from the 
University of Puerto Rico in 1986 at 19. 

After a brief move to Amherst, Mass., she 
relocated to Philadelphia. "When I came here 
at 19,1 knew I wanted to write, and filmmak¬ 
ing now seemed possible," Negron-Muntan¬ 
er says. "Video cameras were relatively af¬ 
fordable and there were many places to learn. 
And I was moved to record what I saw in 
cities like Philadelphia, places of tremendous 
richness and diversity, but also of great pov¬ 
erty and discrimination." 

She explains that children of her class and 
background were expected to go to graduate 
school in the U.S. and then return, which she 
and others of her generation never did. 

"In my case, coming to the U.S. also opened 
up other ways of thinking about politics, par¬ 
ticularly concerning LGBT and AIDS activism," 
she says. "This was a time when LGBT groups 
in Puerto Rico were literally underground. Al¬ 
though I was out early on, I was a member of 
one of those groups and the fear was very real. 
Here, small groups of people could challenge 
the status quo and make a difference. That im¬ 
pressed me and had an impact." 

While in graduate school for visual an¬ 
thropology and fine arts at Temple in 1989, 
Negron-Muntaner worked with a group of 
people off campus to make a V^-hour docu¬ 
mentary film, AIDS in the Barrio. 

"AIDS was still thought of as a gay dis¬ 
ease. My neighborhood was Puerto Rican 
and black, with a high incidence of drug use 
and unprotected sex," she says. "It seemed 
to me this epidemic would hit the inner city 
very hard, because I knew it was not a gay 
disease." She screened the film in schools, 
churches and even living rooms to educate 
urban Latinos and help prevent the spread 
of the disease. She says it remained a tool for 
discussion for at least 15 years. 

Negron-Muntaner later made other short 
films, most relating to the Puerto Rican 
migratory experience. Her best-known is 
Brincando el charco: Portrait of a Puerto Rican, 
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[ completed in 1994 as part of her master's 

thesis. The hour-long, partly autobiographical 
film, in which she also acted, is described as 
"an experimental narrative on Puerto Rican 
identities in the diaspora." It was screened at 
the Whitney Biennial in 1995 as well as at film 
festivals worldwide. "It was an attempt to 
think about the migration from Puerto Rico to 
the U.S. that I was a part of," she says. 

Negron-Muntaner has made 10 films, from 
a 30-second public service announcement 
commissioned by the Philadelphia Lesbian & 
Gay Task Force to a one-hour documentary 
about Guam and WWII. All have been funded 
by nonprofits and public television. 

A fter leaving Temple, Negron- 

Muntaner began graduate stud¬ 
ies in comparative literature at 
Rutgers and then moved with 
her Cuban-American longtime partner to 
Miami while completing her dissertation. 

She helped found the National Association of 
Latino Independent Producers, an organiza¬ 
tion to support and promote Latino participa¬ 
tion in the media, and chaired its board for 
three years. During that time, it grew to 1,000 
members and a $1 million budget. 

Yet Negron-Muntaner herself has never 
been a full-time filmmaker, having always 
pursued writing and supported gay activ¬ 
ism at the same time. She wrote columns in 
two Puerto Rican newspapers — "I took on 
anything that interested me, in any part of the 
world," she says — and in 1997 published her 
first widely influential work, Puerto Rican Jam: 
Rethinking Colonialism and Nationalism, a collec¬ 
tion of essays that she co-edited. Puerto Rican 
Jam still is a standard text in many Latino 
studies programs, she says, and is likely part 
of what attracted the attention of Columbia's 
recruitment committee several years later. 

"I was going to school but I've never seen 
school as a place that's separate or a time 
when you're 'away 7 from the world," Negron- 
Muntaner says of writing the book while 
getting a Ph.D. She has since edited two other 
essay anthologies and published a book of her 
poetry and a book of her essays, Boricua Pop: 
Puerto Ricans and the Latinization of American 
Culture, which includes a famous-in-the-field 
essay on Jennifer Lopez, "Jennifer's Butt." 

"I've written as a poet, a journalist, a public 
intellectual, a scholar," she says. "I once had 
a writer tell me, 'You speak many languages.' 
He didn't mean English, Spanish, French." 
(Although she is fluent in all three.) 

In 2003 Columbia's English department, 
which was seeking a scholar of Caribbean 
literature, invited Negron-Muntaner to apply 
for a faculty position. But she wasn't sure she 
wanted to climb into the Ivory Tower. 


"My position on academic positions was 
that I didn't want them," she says with a 
laugh. "My idea was that the space on the 
edge of institutions was a good place for me. 

I thought of myself as a very rebellious intel¬ 
lectual ... between an insider and an outsider. 
On the other hand, it was Columbia, so I 
thought, 'What do I have to lose?"' 

She came to the University with a dual ap¬ 
pointment in the English department — as the 
first and only hire in Latino literature — and 
at CSER. Although not a department, CSER 
houses a major, ethnicity and race studies, 
and it maintains a faculty jointly appointed 
with other departments, as well as adjuncts, 
affiliates and visiting professors — more than 
50 in all. The center also organizes public con¬ 
ferences, seminars, film screenings, exhibits 
and lectures, with the goal of allowing faculty, 
students and outsiders from different fields 
and backgrounds to compare racial and ethnic 
identities and experiences in various contexts. 

Negron-Muntaner spent her first five years 
at Columbia "wrestling with the question of 
'How do you keep your connection to the 
outside world and people not tied to academia 
while you're in academia?"' She has decid¬ 
edly succeeded, rising to a tenured position 
and to director of CSER, earning affection and 
devotion from students and admiration from 
colleagues all while continuing to write and 
make films. 

"She's fabulous," says Jean Howard, the 
George Delacorte Professor in the Humani¬ 
ties, and the University's first vice provost for 
diversity initiatives, from 2004r-07. "We hired 
her for intellectual reasons; what we couldn't 
have predicted is her leadership abilities. She 
brings real imagination and vision to CSER, in 
terms of growing the faculty and the curricu¬ 
lum, fundraising, building library resources, 
reworking the website, building good ties to 
the community. It's a tremendous feat." 

Negron-Muntaner has taught courses on 
Caribbean literature, Latino Studies, U.S. La¬ 
tino literature, U.S. Latinos and film, Latina 
feminist theories and Che Guevara, among 
others, and in 2012 she received a Distin¬ 
guished Columbia Faculty Award, chosen by 
senior faculty for inspiring scholarship, teach¬ 
ing and mentoring. 

"One thing Frances does that a lot of teach¬ 
ers forget to do is this: One of her top priorities 
is her students," says Lee, who is attending 
law school to become an immigration lawyer, 
a path she says was wholly inspired by her 
studies at CSER. "You sit in class and forget 
you're learning; you just want to sit there and 
listen forever. She has this uncanny ability to 
turn concepts that seem simple into something 
complex, and to turn something that seems 
complex into something simple and logical." 



War in Guam (2007) focuses on one 
of the rare times in American mod¬ 
ern history that a foreign power 
has occupied U.S. territory. 
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As director of the Center for 
the Study of Ethnicity and Race, 
Negron-Muntaner has strength¬ 
ened its position as an intellectual 
meeting ground for people on 
and off-campus. 

PHOTO. DANIELLA ZALCMAN '09 


“Frances under¬ 
stands perhaps 
better than any¬ 
one I know how 
to connect to 
the city outside 
the walls of the 
campus.” 


Negron-Muntaner wants to change not 
only what is taught at Columbia but also how 
it is taught. "The University still operates un¬ 
der a transmission model: The teacher knows, 
you don't. The teacher will tell you what you 
don't know and you'll write it down and write 
it back in an exam," she says. "We need to 
develop a lab environment. It has to be more 
about pursuing questions in dialogue with 
others and communicating ideas." 

In her courses, Negron-Muntaner often 
requires students to go into the city and 
learn by doing, through field trips, observa¬ 
tions, interviews. "That's part of recognizing 
that we're Columbia University in the City 
of New York," Howard says, "and Frances 
understands perhaps better than anyone 
I know how to connect to the city outside 
the walls of the campus. It's hard to do and 
most academics don't do it." 

Her "Introduction to Latino/a Studies" 
class included an analysis of movie clips and 
hip-hop lyrics, a book club dinner discus¬ 
sion and salsa dance lesson, alongside meaty 
discussions of cultural identity and economic 
and political issues. 

egron-Muntaner became CSER's 
third director in 2009 and has since 
significantly raised its profile, 
expanded its curricular offerings 
and affiliated faculty, and, perhaps most im¬ 
portantly, cultivated a great deal of student 
enthusiasm and satisfaction following years 
of unrest and protests dating back to CSER's 
origins as a response to student strikes in 
1996. By collaborating with Barnard, the 
number of available courses has tripled. The 
number of students majoring and concentrat¬ 
ing also has nearly tripled in recent years, 
from 20 in 2010 to 55 today. 

"When I was deciding whether to come 
to Columbia to do interdisciplinary work in 
ethnic studies, some people told me Colum¬ 
bia was not the best place for that. Even over 
the course of two years, that reputation has 
changed," says Kaveh Landsverk '11 GSAS, 
a Ph.D. candidate in English and compara¬ 
tive literature. He says he thinks of Negron- 
Muntaner first and foremost as a teacher, one 
who is "always around and always avail¬ 
able," who stops students in the halls for up¬ 
dates on their work and always is providing 
leads and mentoring. 

To position CSER as a physical as well as 
intellectual meeting ground for people both on 
and off campus, extensive programming has 
been developed — often co-hosted by other 
schools and departments — and invitations 
to events are sent beyond campus. The center 
recently hosted a conference on the Indian caste 
system. In October 2011, Supreme Court Justice 


Sonia Sotomayor visited CSER. Indigenous 
Forum, a speaker series funded by Daniel Press 
'64, who specializes in Native American law, 
brings three guest speakers a year to CSER, one 
each from politics, arts and academia. This fall, 
a Latino Studies series was launched. 

"The center is a trend-setter in its pro¬ 
gramming and curricular initiatives," says 
Martihez-San Miguel, the Rutgers professor. 

To facilitate its relationship with the outside 
world, CSER is starting to build a Media and 
Idea Lab, where students use multimedia to 
build a more interactive intellectual commu¬ 
nity, on campus and beyond. 

"In their personal lives, students create 
media and foster connections to other people 
around those ideas," Negron-Muntaner says. 
"The biggest gift we can give our students is 
to help them develop their skills further and 
support them as they pursue the questions 
that matter to them." 

The center recently acquired two video cam¬ 
eras and now has editing and production work 
stations available to students. In a gallery, both 
at the center and online, students can display 
their work A course titled "Video as Inquiry," 
taught by Negron-Muntaner, will debut in the 
spring, and there are plans to include technol¬ 
ogy and visual culture in the curriculum. 

"It 7 s figuring out how to use new media 
and interactive media to think about race and 
ethnicity and to use it to intervene in the pub¬ 
lic sphere. That 7 s the challenge. So it 7 s not just 
academic, it 7 s practical," says Tina Campt, pro¬ 
fessor of women's, gender and sexuality stud¬ 
ies at Barnard, who asked Negron-Muntaner 
to speak to her class, "Theorizing Diaspora," 
about using film for those purposes. "She 
was incredible, giving tips and hints on the 
technical aspect," Campt says. "That's really 
something you get only in film studies from 
really astute filmmakers, and it doesn't cross 
over into the humanities and social sciences 
without the help of people like Frances." 

Negron-Muntaner continues to master 
crossover in her own career: In the midst of her 
many other pursuits, she is working on her 
first novel. "What Columbia has enabled me 
to do, particularly after tenure, is try to reach 
a balance in all of my interests and integrate 
them back into my work at Columbia," she 
says. "The University supports that I have these 
broad interests and supports my work in all its 
facets. That changes how it 7 s produced and also 
how it 7 s received outside the University." 

To view a clip from one of Negron-Muntaner's 
films, go to college.columbia.edu/cct. 


Shira Boss '93, '97J, '98 SIPA is CCT's con¬ 
tributing writer. Her last feature (Spring 2012) 
celebrated 25 years of coeducation at the College. 
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Ignorance: 

How It Drives Science 

Insightful ignorance leads us to frame better questions, 
the first step to getting better answers 


Stuart Firestein, chairman of 
the Department of Biological 
Sciences and a faculty mem¬ 
ber since 1993, received the 
Distinguished Columbia 
Faculty Award last year. 

As a professor of neurosci¬ 
ence, Firestein oversees a 
laboratory whose research 
is dedicated to unraveling 
the intricacies of the mam¬ 
malian olfactory system. He is 
an adviser for the Alfred P. Sloan 
Foundation's program for the 
Public Understanding of Science 
and Technology and a fellow of 
the American Association for the 
Advancement of Science. 

In the following excerpt from 
his book, IGNORANCE: How 
It Drives Science, Firestein argues that human igno¬ 
rance and uncertainty are valuable states of mind — 
perhaps even necessary for the true progress of science. 
"Scientists do reach after fact and reason," he asserts. 
"But it is when they are most uncertain that the reach¬ 
ing is often most imaginative." 

Rose Kemochan '82 Barnard 


“IX is very difficult to find a black cat 
in a dark room” warns an old proverb. 
“Especially when there is no cat. ” 

his strikes me as a particularly apt descrip¬ 
tion of how science proceeds on a day-to- 
day basis. It is certainly more accurate than 
the more common metaphor of scientists pa¬ 
tiently piecing together a giant puzzle. With 
a puzzle you see the manufacturer has guar¬ 
anteed there is a solution. 

I know that this view of the scientific pro¬ 
cess — feeling around in dark rooms, bumping into unidentifiable 
things, looking for barely perceptible phantoms — is contrary to 
that held by many people, especially by nonscientists. When most 
people think of science, I suspect they imagine the nearly 500-year- 
long systematic pursuit of knowledge that, over 14 or so genera¬ 
tions, has uncovered more information about the universe and 
everything in it than all that was known in the first 5,000 years of 
recorded human history. They imagine a brotherhood tied together 
by its golden rule, the Scientific Method, an immutable set of pre¬ 
cepts for devising experiments that chum out the cold, hard facts. 
And these solid facts form the edifice of science, an unbroken re¬ 
cord of advances and insights embodied in our modem views and 
unprecedented standard of living. Science, with a capital S. 

That's all very nice, but I'm afraid if s mostly a tale woven by 
newspaper reports, television documentaries, and high school les¬ 
son plans. Let me tell you my somewhat different perspective. If s 
not facts and rules. If s black cats in dark rooms. As the Princeton 
mathematician Andrew Wiles describes it: If s groping and probing 
and poking, and some bumbling and bungling, and then a switch 
is discovered, often by accident, and the light is lit, and everyone 
says, "Oh, wow, so thaf s how it looks," and then if s off into the 
next dark room, looking for the next mysterious black feline. If this 
all sounds depressing, perhaps some bleak Beckett-like scenario of 
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existential endlessness, it 7 s not. In fact, it 7 s somehow exhilarating. 

This contradiction between how science is pursued versus how it 
is perceived first became apparent to me in my dual role as head of 
a laboratory and Professor of Neuroscience at Columbia University. 
In the lab, pursuing questions in neuroscience with the graduate stu¬ 
dents and postdoctoral fellows, thinking up and doing experiments 
to test our ideas about how brains work, was exciting and challeng¬ 
ing and, well, exhilarating. At the same time I spent a lot of time writ¬ 
ing and organizing lectures about the brain for an undergraduate 
course that I was teaching. This was quite difficult given the amount 
of information available, and it also was an interesting challenge. But 
I have to admit it was not exhilarating. What was the difference? 

The course I was, and am, teaching has the forbidding-sound¬ 
ing title "Cellular and Molecular Neuroscience." The students 
who take this course are very bright young people in their third 
or fourth year of University and are mostly declared biology ma¬ 
jors. That is, these students are all going on to careers in medicine 
or biological research. The course consists of 25 hour-and-a-half 
lectures and uses a textbook with the lofty title Principles of Neural 
Science, edited by the eminent neuroscientists Eric Kandel and Tom 
Jessell (with the late Jimmy Schwartz). The textbook is 1,414 pages 
long and weighs in at a hefty 7.7 pounds, a little more in fact than 
twice the weight of a human brain. Now, textbook writers are in 
the business of providing more information for the buck than their 
competitors, so the books contain quite a lot of detail. Similarly, as 
a lecturer, you wish to sound authoritative, and you want your lec- 


about what he or she doesn't know. They come and tell us about 
what they would like to know, what they think is critical to know, 
how they might get to know it, what will happen if they do find 
this or that thing out, what might happen if they don't. About 
what could be known, what might be impossible to know, what 
they didn't know 10 or 20 years ago and know now, or still don't 
know. Why they want to know this and not that, this more than 
that. In sum, they talk about the current state of their ignorance. 

Recruiting my fellow scientists to do this is always a little 
tricky — "Hello, Albert, I'm running a course on ignorance and I 
think you'd be perfect." But in fact almost every scientist realizes 
immediately that he or she would indeed be perfect, that this is 
truly what they do best, and once they get over not having any 
slides prepared for a talk on ignorance, it turns into a surprising 
and satisfying adventure. Our faculty has included astronomers, 
chemists, ecologists, ethologists, geneticists, mathematicians, 
neurobiologists, physicists, psychobiologists, statisticians, and 
zoologists. The guiding principle behind this course is not simply 
to talk about the big questions —how did the universe begin, what 
is consciousness, and so forth. These are the things of popular sci¬ 
ence programs like Nature or Discovery, and, while entertaining, 
they are not really about science, not the day-to-day, nitty-gritty, 
at the office and bench kind of science. Rather, this course aims 
to be a series of case studies of ignorance — the ignorance that 
drives science. In fact, I have taken examples from the class and 
presented them as a series of "case histories" that make up the 


The very driving force of science, the exhilaration of 
the unknown... is missing from our classrooms. 


tures to be "informative," so you tend to fill them with many facts 
hung loosely on a few big concepts. The result, however, was that 
by the end of the semester I began to sense that the students must 
have had the impression that pretty much everything is known 
in neuroscience. This couldn't be more wrong. I had, by teaching 
this course diligently, given these students the idea that science is 
an accumulation of facts. Also not true. When I sit down with col¬ 
leagues over a beer at a meeting, we don't go over the facts, we 
don't talk about what 7 s known; we talk about what we'd like to 
figure out, about what needs to be done. In a letter to her brother in 
1894, upon having just received her second graduate degree, Marie 
Curie wrote: "One never notices what has been done; one can only 
see what remains to be done ..." 

This crucial element in science was being left out for the stu¬ 
dents. The undone part of science that gets us into the lab early 
and keeps us there late, the thing that "turns your crank," the 
very driving force of science, the exhilaration of the unknown, 
all this is missing from our classrooms. In short, we are failing to 
teach the ignorance, the most critical part of the whole operation. 

And so it occurred to me that perhaps I should mention some 
of what we don't know, what we still need to find out, what are 
still mysteries, what still needs to be done — so that these stu¬ 
dents can get out there and find out, solve the mysteries and do 
these undone things. That is, I should teach them ignorance. Fi¬ 
nally, I thought, a subject I can excel in. 

This curious revelation grew into an idea for an entire course 
devoted to, and titled. Ignorance. A science course. That course, 
in its current incarnation, began in the spring of 2006. At the heart 
of the course are sessions, I hesitate to call them classes, in which 
a guest scientist talks to a group of students for a couple of hours 


second half of this book. Despite them being about people doing 
highly esoteric scientific work, I think you will find them engag¬ 
ing and pleasantly accessible narratives. 

Now I use the word ignorance at least in part to be intentionally 
provocative. But let 7 s take a moment to define the kind of igno¬ 
rance I am referring to, because ignorance has many bad connota¬ 
tions, especially in common usage, and I don't mean any of those. 
One kind of ignorance is willful stupidity; worse than simple stu¬ 
pidity, it is a callow indifference to facts or logic. It shows itself 
as a stubborn devotion to uninformed opinions, ignoring (same 
root) contrary ideas, opinions, or data. The ignorant are unaware, 
unenlightened, uninformed, and surprisingly often occupy elect¬ 
ed offices. We can all agree that none of this is good. 

But there is another, less pejorative sense of ignorance that de¬ 
scribes a particular condition of knowledge: the absence of fact, 
understanding, insight, or clarity about something. It is not an indi¬ 
vidual lack of information but a communal gap in knowledge. It is 
a case where data don't exist, or more commonly, where the exist¬ 
ing data don't make sense, don't add up to a coherent explanation, 
cannot be used to make a prediction or statement about some thing 
or event. This is knowledgeable ignorance, perceptive ignorance, 
insightful ignorance. It leads us to frame better questions, the first 
step to getting better answers. It is the most important resource we 
scientists have, and using it correctly is the most important thing a 
scientist does. James Clerk Maxwell, perhaps the greatest physicist 
between Newton and Einstein, advises that "Thoroughly conscious 
ignorance is the prelude to every real advance in science." 


Reprinted from IGNORANCE by Stuart Firestein with permission from 
Oxford University Press USA. Copyright © 2012 by Stuart Firestein. 
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MESSAGEFROM CCAA PRESIDENT KYRA TIRANA BARRY ’87 


ARC Plays Critical Role in Creating 
College Community 


A t the center of Columbia is its people — the teach¬ 
ers and scholars and the vast network of more 
than 47,000 College alumni who have shared in 
the learning community on Momingside Heights 
and around the globe. From the moment we 
are admitted to the College, we become part of 
a worldwide group linked forever by our Columbia experiences. 
The Columbia College Alumni Association exists to serve all stu¬ 
dents: future, current and former. 

Dean James J. Valentini's vision for alumni is 100 percent en¬ 
gagement — "No Alumni Left Behind" — and he has tasked the 
CCAA board with accomplishing that goal. But what does that 
mean? What is it for the College; what is it for each alumnus/a? 
We have a pretty good idea how the College and administration 
should support the students on campus. Yet, after Commence¬ 
ment, the relationship becomes fuzzier. 

Thus, the College and the CCAA initiated a strategic planning 
process this fall to better understand what alumni would like 
from the College, with the goal of developing a five-year plan 
for facilitating a deeper, more meaningful relationship for any 
alumnus/a who wants it. As part of that process, in early 2013, 
the CCAA will reach out to College alumni. I know you are not 
a quiet, unopinionated bunch. We hope that you will add your 
voice to this process (ccaapresident@columbia.edu). 

The CCAA board's last two meetings have been workshops to 
help the board and administration better understand the role and 
function of the board and to kick off the strategic planning. Even 
as planning is under way, we agree with Dean Valentini that we 
can focus on several areas of student and alumni engagement 
that are important to both groups: the alumni-sponsored student 


community in the United States and around the world. To better 
understand the program, I spoke with ARC members Simon Sa¬ 
las '79, San Antonio, Texas; Vanessa Ohta '10, Brooklyn, N.Y.; and 
Anne-Marie Wright '89, Salt Lake City, Utah. Below are a few of 
their thoughts on the benefits to alumni of being an ARC member: 

■ ARC is one of the easiest ways to stay connected, espe¬ 
cially if you live far from the tri-state area. 

■ I really cherished my time at Columbia and I want to 
share that experience. 

■ Columbia meant so much to me and my career and I 
want to help others have that opportunity. 

■ Being part of ARC, I am continually reminded of how 
much Columbia has to offer. 

■ Young alumni are often at the beginning of their careers 
and cannot give a lot of money. ARC allows young 
alumni to give back right away. 

■ ARC membership allows you to meet other Columbia 
alumni in your community. 

Considering the benefits to students, they said: 

■ ARC is more than interviewing; it is the student's first 
personal connection to Columbia. 

■ Alumni can give students a firsthand impression of the 
school. 

■ Talking about life after Columbia is important too. 

■ When applicants live in other regions of the country, 
meeting Columbia grads makes Columbia and New 
York City seem more accessible. 

■ Alumni contact with parents of admitted students is 
also very important. 


Enrolling students often cite their interviews and connections with alumni as 
among the main reasons why they chose Columbia over peer institutions. 


summer internship program (CCASSIP; see CCT Fall 2012), men¬ 
torship programs and the Alumni Representative Committee. 

ARC plays a critical role in bringing together the people who 
make up the Columbia community and its members are among 
our most active alumni. They extend Columbia's reach and repu¬ 
tation around the world and assist the Admissions Office in re¬ 
cruiting and evaluating the more than 30,000 students who apply 
for admission each year to the College and Engineering. ARC 
members help ensure that each generation of Columbians is dy¬ 
namic and diverse. 

With Columbia's rising popularity and the increasing number 
of applications received, we need more alumni to become ARC 
members — especially since all interviews are now conducted 
only by alumni. Having more alumni interviewers will enable 
Columbia to meet its goal of interviewing every serious candidate 
and continuing to attract the best and the brightest from every 


Admitted students who were interviewed are more likely to 
attend Columbia. Enrolling students often cite their interviews 
and connections with alumni as among the main reasons why 
they chose Columbia over peer institutions. To find out more or 
to sign up, go to studentaffairs.columbia.edu/admissions/arc. 

In early November, Scott Koonin '02, co-chair of the CCAA 
Student Life and Alumni Programs Committee, and I had the 
privilege to meet with the Columbia College Student Coun¬ 
cil. The message from the students is clear: Columbia College 
students want to meet with and learn from their predecessors. 
I strongly encourage all alumni to take advantage of ARC, 
CCASSIP, mentoring opportunities and College events to meet 
students. You will come away glad that you did and enriched 
by the experience. 
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Bookshelf 


Here We Are: More Plays by Kirby 
Congdon '50. Congdon ponders the 
commonalities of human existence 
in this collection of 14 one-act plays 
(Presa Press, $19.95). 

The Book of Job: When Bad 
Things Happened to a Good Per¬ 
son by Rabbi Harold S. Kushner '55. 
Kushner illustrates the importance 
of maintaining faith in a troubled 
world through the biblical story of 
Job (Schocken, $24). 

Monastery of the Moon by Dr. Nor- 
bert Hirschhom '58. Poet Hirschhom 
engages with the past, from his 
childhood to 20th-century European 
and Middle Eastern history, in his 
third collection (Dar al Jadeed, $15). 

Under the Eye of God: An Issac 
Sidel Novel by Jerome Charyn '59. 
In the latest installment of the 
author's Sidel detective series, 
the renegade former NYPD com¬ 
missioner now is America's vice 
president, targeted by false accu¬ 
sations and assassination threats 
(MysteryPress.com/Open Road 
Integrated Media, $14.99). 

Saudi Arabia on the Edge: The 
Uncertain Future of an American 
Ally by Thomas W Lippman '61. 
Drawing on extensive interviews 
and field research, Lippman, a for¬ 
mer Middle East bureau chief for 
The Washington Post, explains the 
tension in Saudi Arabia between a 
young, educated generation and its 
stagnant, repressive government 
(Potomac Books, $29.95). 


David Sunshine: A Novel of the 
Communications Industry by Mor¬ 
row Wilson '61. In this second novel 
by the actor and author, T.J. Brink- 
man, a small-town football hero 
dreaming of making it big in televi¬ 
sion, finds his naivete challenged by 
his new boss (AuthorHouse, $16.95). 

Do the Movies Have a Future? 

by David Denby '65. In a selection 
of his essays, Denby, the film critic 
for The New Yorker, surveys trends 
in contemporary cinema (Simon & 
Schuster, $27). 

Mao, Stalin and the Korean War: 
Trilateral communist relations in 
the 1950s by Shen Zhihua, translated 
by Neil Silver '65. Silver translates 
a bestselling work, originally pub¬ 
lished in China (Routledge, $135). 

Up from Authenticity, or How I 
Learned to Love the Metal Flute— 
A Personal Memoir by Daniel R. 
Waitzman '65. The author, a concert 
flutist and composer, shares his 
history as a performer and offers 
a critique of contemporary perfor¬ 
mance and composition (Amazon 
Digital Services, $2.99 on Kindle). 

Miracles Happen: The Transforma¬ 
tional Healing Power of Past-Life 
Memories by Dr. Brian L. Weiss '66 
and Amy E. Weiss '01. Psychiatrist 
Brian and his daughter Amy, a 
social worker and hypnothera¬ 
pist, compile true stories of the 
spiritual transformation achieved 
through past-life regression 
therapy (HarperOne, $25.99). 


Winter Journal by Paul Auster '69. 
Written as a second-person nar¬ 
rative, Auster's unconventional 
memoir explores his aging body, 
its sensations and desires through 
the recounting of events in his life 
(Henry Holt, $26). 

Enemies: A History of the FBI 

by Tim Weiner 78. Weiner writes 
his definitive history of the FBI — 
from secret intelligence operations 
to the challenge of maintain¬ 
ing national security while also 
protecting civil liberties (Random 
House, $30). 

Mobilizing Inclusion: Transform¬ 
ing the Electorate through Get- 
Out-the-Vote Campaigns by Lisa 
Garda Bedolla and Melissa Michelson 
'90. The authors analyze the result 
of get-out-the-vote campaigns in 
minority communities and dis¬ 
cover why some programs succeed 
while others fail (Yale University 
Press, $35). 

The Last Collaboration by Martha 
Deed with Millie Niss '94. In the 
weeks before Niss, an artist and 
poet, died, she exchanged letters 
and diary entries with her mother, 
reproduced in this multimedia 
collection that also includes Niss' 
poetry, hospital records and photo¬ 
graphs (Friends of Spork, $18). 

High Life: Condo Living in the 
Suburban Century by Matthew 
Gordon Lasner '96. Lasner, a profes¬ 
sor of urban affairs and planning at 
Hunter College, looks at the trend 


toward multifamily dwellings in 
the context of the current housing 
market (Yale University Press, $40). 

The Scientists: A Family Romance 

by Marco Roth '96. In his memoir, 
the author recalls the anger and 
shame he felt at witnessing his 
father's dying of AIDS and from 
his family's insistence on keeping 
the disease secret (Farrar, Straus 
and Giroux, $23). 

A Once Crowded Sky by Tom 

King '00. King blends literary fic¬ 
tion and comic book adventure in 
his debut, in which a team of su¬ 
perheroes surrender their powers 
to stave off the apocalypse, only 
to face a new menace (Touchstone 
Books, $26). 

Shuva: The Future of the Jewish 
Past by Yehuda [Jared] Kurtzer '00. 
Kurtzer explores the relationship 
between history and memory in 
the Jewish tradition (Brandeis 
University Press, $29.95). 

Bunny Suits of Death: Tales of 

a CSI by Laura Merz '01. Merz, a 
special agent in the Naval Crimes 
Investigative Service, debunks 
myths about her profession as 
portrayed in pop culture (Media 
Tectonics, $15). 

My Ideal Bookshelf edited by 
Thessaly La Force '06 and illustrated 
by Jane Mount. Alongside whimsi¬ 
cal illustrations, noted writers, 
chefs, designers, musicians and 
more provide commentary on their 











Sean Wilentz 72 Surveys Columbia Records’ History 

By Justin DeFreitas 


S ean Wilentz 72 was 13 the first time he saw Bob Dylan 
perform, at New York City's Philharmonic Hall on October 
31,1964. That Halloween performance sparked a lifelong 
admiration for Dylan's music and now, nearly 50 years 
later, Wilentz's latest book, 360 Sound: The Columbia Records 
Story (Chronicle Books, $45), is an authorized, illustrated history 
of the label that took a chance on that scruffy young folk singer 
in 1962. in fact, it was because of Wilentz's writings on Dylan 
that he was commissioned by America's oldest 
record label to trace its complicated story. 

"It's a grand story in the history of American 
culture," says Wilentz, a noted professor of history 
at Princeton, "one that encompasses the depth 
and breadth of American music." 

In the digital age, when the music industry's 
standards and practices have been turned on 
their heads, it is easy to forget the important role 
that record labels have played during the past 100 
years. Not only was Columbia Records a driver of 
innovation (most notably, by inventing the LP), it 
also expanded popular tastes and preserved historic 1 
performances by some of America's most legendary I 
musicians. And through it all, the label discovered * 
and nurtured a broad array of talent — Al Jolson, 

Frank Sinatra, Miles Davis, Billie Holiday, Barbra 
Streisand and Bruce Springsteen, to name just a few 
— ultimately becoming one of the premier produc¬ 
ers of American music in the 20th century. 

Put another way, as Wilentz says, "Columbia tried 
to do everything, and to do it well." 

The book, which takes its title from one of Co¬ 
lumbia's 1960s slogans, brings together several of 
the author's abiding passions. Wilentz grew up amid 
"the ferment that was Greenwich Village in the '60s," 
where his father owned the Eighth Street Bookshop. 

In those years the Village was at the center of a 
booming jazz scene while also serving as the nexus of the bur¬ 
geoning folk revival movement. Surrounded by music, art, history 
and literature, these were heady times for an adolescent on the 
path toward self-discovery. His father's "very avant garde and very 
thorough bookstore" served as almost a private library for Wilentz. 
Prominent among the stock were the works of Columbia history 
professors, which served as fodder for the budding academic. 

Recalling his youthful ambitions, Wilentz says, "When did I not 
want to go to Columbia? It had probably the best history depart¬ 
ment in America, better than Yale or Harvard." He earned a bach¬ 
elor's in American history, then followed with a second bachelor's 
in British and European history from Oxford before earning a 
Ph.D. in history from Yale. Princeton hired him 1979. 

At first glance, Wilentz's resume may not peg him as a likely 
candidate to write the history of Columbia Records. Most of his 
career has been devoted to 19th-century American social and 
political history (his The Rise of American Democracy: Jefferson 


to Lincoln won the 2006 Bancroft Prize). But he also has written 
about music, co-authoring Rose and the Briar: Death, Love and 
Liberty in the American Ballad with Greil Marcus in 2005 and 
penning many pieces on Dylan's work, which he gathered and 
expanded for his 2010 book Bob Dylan in America. 

In 2001, on the strength of his magazine writings on Dylan, 
Wilentz was invited by the musician's managers to write an essay 
about his new album, Love and Theft, for the official Dylan website, 
bobdylan.com. Another invitation soon followed, this 
time to write the liner notes for the release of the 
Halloween concert Wilentz had attended decades 
earlier (Wilentz's essay for Bootleg Series Volume 6: 
The Concert at Philharmonic Hall earned the historian 
an honor rare among academics: a Grammy nomina¬ 
tion. Ultimately he assumed the title of historian-in- 
residence for Dylan's website. 

It was through this association with Dylan that 
Wilentz came to the attention of Columbia Re¬ 
cords. The company commissioned a 30,000-word 
essay, but ultimately the word count tripled. The 
result: a thorough history, full of photographs of 
the artists, albums and devices that make up the 
125-year story of the company, its several near¬ 
death experiences and its rise to a place of social 
and cultural prominence. 

One of the most interesting threads in 360 Sound 
details the company's connection to America's 
troubled history of race relations. Founded in 1887, 
in the post-Reconstruction era, when anti-black senti¬ 
ment was rampant in America, Columbia reflected 
the prevailing attitudes of the day. "Early cylinder 
recordings by Columbia of so-called 'coon' songs 
fully reflected the racist spirit of the times," Wilentz 
writes. But enlightenment and changing popular tastes 
soon prevailed as the company changed course in the 
1920s and '30s, establishing itself at the vanguard of 
African-American music by championing the likes of Louis Arm¬ 
strong, Duke Ellington, Bessie Smith and Robert Johnson. 

Columbia Records, Wilentz writes, "helped to establish [African- 
American music's] centrality to the national experience." 

It's a storied past, but what about the future? Can the label stay 
relevant in the era of iTunes and YouTube? 

"The long history of Columbia Records affirms that volatility 
and uncertainty, sometimes extreme, have been the rule and 
not the exception for the recording industry from the start," 
Wilentz writes. "Columbia has had to face fundamental changes, 
technological as well as artistic, that, in the moment, seemed to 
threaten the company's future severely.... Fulfilling its com¬ 
mitments to musical excellence as well as financial success will 
require unprecedented acuity and innovation in the digital era. 

"But the label has had to redefine itself many times before." 


Justin DeFreitas is a Bay Area writer, editor and cartoonist. 



favorite books (Little, Brown and 
Co., $24.99). 

Governing the World: The His¬ 
tory of an Idea by Mark Mazower, 
the Ira D. Wallach Professor of 


World Order Studies and chair of 
the history department. Mazower 
explains how international institu¬ 
tions, intended to foster global 
cooperation, often are used as tools 
for powerful nations to advance 


their interests (The Penguin Press, 
$29.95). 

Hallucinations by Dr. Oliver Sacks, 
Columbia Artist and professor of 
neurology and psychiatry. From clin¬ 


ical examples to literary descriptions. 
Sacks examines both the biological 
causes of hallucinations and their 
cultural significance (Knopf, $26.95). 

Karen Iorio 
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Obituaries 


_ 1 9 3 6_ 

Irwin Grossman, retired presi¬ 
dent of dothing manufacturing 
company, Roslyn, N.Y., on March 1, 
2012. Grossman was bom in New 
York City on July 30,1915. During 
his fourth year at Columbia, he 
also received a year's credit in the 
Law School, and for the rest of his 
life regretted not obtaining a law 
degree. At Columbia, Grossman 
developed his keen wit and dry 
sense of humor, which were sharp¬ 
ened by the vidssitudes of life. His 
dose friend. Ambassador Arnold 
Saltzman '36, delivered the eulogy 
at his funeral. Grossman served in 
the Army from 1941-46, induding 
service in the European theatre, 
where he rose to the rank of captain. 
After the war, Grossman joined his 
father, Isidore, and younger brother, 
William, in running the family 
business, Grossman Clothing Co. 

He and William were founders of 
Temple Sinai (Reform) and Temple 
Beth Sholom (Conservative), both 
in Roslyn Heights, N.Y. Grossman 
served as the second president 
of Beth Sholom. He and his wife, 
Sylvia, were charter members of the 
Shelter Rock Tennis and Country 
Club in Manhasset, N.Y. Grossman 
was predeceased by her and his 


Obituary Submission 
Guidelines 

Columbia College Today 
welcomes obituaries for 
College alumni. Deaths are 
noted in the next available 
issue in the "Other Deaths 
Reported" box. Complete 
obituaries will be published in 
an upcoming issue, pending 
receipt of information. Due 
to the volume of obituaries 
that CCT receives, it may 
take several issues for the 
complete obituary to appear. 
Word limit is 200; text may be 
edited for length, clarity and 
style at the editors' discretion. 
Click "Contact Us" at college. 

columbia.edu/cct, or mail 
materials to Obituaries Editor, 
Columbia College Today, 
Columbia Alumni Center, 
622 W. 113th St., MC 4530, 
1st FI., New York, NY 10025. 


oldest son, William, and is survived 
by his sons, Edward and Richard; 
and one grandson. 

19 4 0 

Justin N. Feldman, retired attorney. 
New York City, on September 21, 
2011. A graduate of the Law School 
in 1942, Feldman served in the 
Army Air Force in WWH, became an 
assistant to Rep. Franklin Roosevelt 
Jr. and later his law partner, helped 
manage Robert Kennedy's 1964 
Senate campaign and helped broker 
a $5 billion rebuilding program 
for the city's public transportation 
system. Feldman entered reform 
politics in the late 1940s as a leader 
of the Fair Deal Democratic Club, 
dedicated to breaking the control of 
Tammany Hall. According to Mayor 
Edward Koch, "Justin Feldman was 
a reformer before reform in Demo¬ 
cratic politics became popular." 

Later, Feldman headed the litigation 
department of Kronish, Lieb Weiner 
and Heilman (now Cooley, LLP), 
retiring from the practice of law 
at 90. He is survived by his wife, 
Linda Fairstein; three children; and 
two grandsons. A public service fel¬ 
lowship has been established in his 
name at the Law School. 

Philip M. Greenberg, retired 
psychiatrist, Jupiter, Fla., on June 
16,2011. Greenberg was bom in 
New York City and raised in South 
Fallsburgh, N.Y. He graduated from 
NYU School of Medicine, did a sur¬ 
gical residency at the Hospital for 
Joint Disease, served in the Army 
and then took over his father's 
general practice in Miami Beach. In 
1966, Greenberg completed a resi¬ 
dency in psychiatry and practiced 
in that field in Miami, donating a 
half-day of his time every week 
to running Coping with Cancer, 
the first support group in Miami 
for cancer patients, survivors and 
their families. He retired in 1990 
and soon after moved to Jupiter. 

He enjoyed fishing, bicycling and 
growing roses and orchids, and 
played bridge several times a week. 
He is survived by his wife, Joan; 
son, Mark; and two nephews. 


_ 19 4 1 _ 

Louis Cohn-Haft, retired professor, 
Castellina in Chianti, Siena, Italy, 


November 15,2011. Bom and 
reared in New York City as "Louis 
Cohn," he added "Haft," his 
mother's maiden name. Cohn-Haft 
earned an M.A. (1949) and a Ph.D 
(1955) from GSAS. During WWII, 
he was an instructor in naviga¬ 
tion with the Army Air Corps. In 
1953, after three years of teaching 
at Columbia College, he arrived 
at Smith, where he introduced 
students to the history of ancient 
Greece, Rome and the Near East. 
Cohn-Haft's scholarly work on 
Ancient Greece includes The Public 
Physicians of Ancient Greece (1956), 
after 30 years still the standard 
work on the subject, and articles on 
ancient Greek marriage, notably 
"Divorce in Classical Athens" 
0oumal of Hellenic Studies, 1995), 
and, most recently, "Violence to 
Women," in Mazzo Di Fiori, a 
Festschrift for Herbert Hoffman 
(2010). He is survived by his wife, 
Betty Schlerman; children, Hera, 
Tony and Mario; and four grand¬ 
children. 


_ 1 9 4 3_ 

Edward M. Buyer, retired electrical 
engineer, Adamstown, Md., on 
February 4,2012. Bom in 1921, 
Buyer was the valedictorian of 
New Rochelle (N.Y.) H.S., earned a 
B.S. in engineering from Columbia 
and flew with the 493rd Bombard¬ 
ment Group, Tenth Air Force in 
India and Burma. An accom¬ 
plished sailor, athlete and swim¬ 
mer, he earned an M.S. from the 
Polytechnic Institute of Brooklyn 
and was an electrical engineer who 
helped pioneer the development 
of electronic reconnaissance. After 
retiring he lived in Oriental, N.C., 
for 25 years and more recently 
Adamstown and Sykesville, Md. 
Buyer's wife, Marilyn, predeceased 
him after 58 years of marriage. He 
is survived by their three children 
and seven grandchildren. Memo¬ 
rial contributions may be made to 
Heifer International. 


_ 1 9 4 4 _ 

Richard D. Hunter, retired minister, 
Arlington, Mass., on February 25, 
2011. A minister of United Church 
of Christ churches in Michigan, 
Ohio, upstate New York and Mas¬ 
sachusetts, Hunter was bom in 


Mt. Vernon, N.Y., in 1922, and was 
a graduate of Union Theological 
Seminary. He served his country 
and began his life of Christian 
ministry as a Navy chaplain aboard 
the U.S.S. Mann in the Pacific after 
WWII. He began serving churches 
in Manchester, England in 1948, 
served the Congregational Christian 
Church of Ravena, N.Y., from 1960- 
87 and then was interim pastor for 
churches in upstate New York and 
Western Massachusetts before retir¬ 
ing in 2007. Hunter is survived by 
his wife of 60 years, Sara; daughters, 
Anne, Rebecca and Elizabeth; and 
one granddaughter. 

19 4 9 

Ross J. Wilson, retired actuary, Hil¬ 
ton Head Island, S.C., on September 
23,2011. Bom on February 16,1925, 
in the Flatbush section of Brooklyn, 
N.Y., Wilson attended P.S. 97 and 
Franklin K. Lane H.S., graduating 
in 1942. At 18, he enlisted in the 
Army Air Corps as an aviation 
cadet, serving as a 1st Lieutenant 
and bombardier in the 15th Air 
Force during WWII. After the Col¬ 
lege, Wilson entered the actuarial 
training program at Home Life In¬ 
surance Co., NYC, and later joined 
the small actuarial consulting firm 
of David G. Stone in Newark, N.J., 
where he became a partner with 
the then-named firm Stone, Young 
and Associates, which merged into 
Watson Wyatt Worldwide Consult¬ 
ing Actuaries in the early 1980s, 
and from which he retired in 1987. 
Wilson was a member of the Acad¬ 
emy of Actuaries, an associate of 
the Society of Actuaries and, while 
actively consulting, a fellow of the 
Conference of Actuaries in Public 
Practice. He is survived by his wife 
of 61 years, Geraldine; daughter, 
Leslie R. Degenaars; sons, Keith C. 
and Craig L.; seven grandchildren; 
and one great-grandchild. 

19 5 1 

Francis L. "Frank" Raimondo, real 
estate development and construc¬ 
tion consultant, Newton, N.J., 
on December 7,2011. Raimondo 
earned a master's from Teach¬ 
ers College. He worked in public 
education in Fort Lee, N.J., for 25 
years, first as a teacher and coach 
of basketball and football. At 28, he 
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Barry Commoner ’37, 
Environmental and Social Activist 


arry Commoner '37, a biologist, activ¬ 
ist, politician and professor, died on 
September 30,2012. He was 95 and 
lived in Brooklyn, N.Y. 

Commoner was a crucial figure in the banning 
of nuclear weapons testing in the late '50s. His 
work sought to challenge the American system 
of production and its social conscience through 
relating all issues, from environmentalism to 
inequality, under the framework of social justice. 

Born on May 28,1917, in Brooklyn, N.Y., to Rus¬ 
sian immigrants, Commoner spent hours as a child 
in Prospect Park collecting specimens to examine 
under a microscope, which led him to discover 
his passion for biology at James 
Madison H.S. Working various 
jobs, Commoner put himself 
through the College, from which 
he graduated with honors in 
zoology. He was elected to Phi 
Beta Kappa and Sigma Xi and 
earned a doctorate in biology 
from Harvard in 1941. 

Commoner served in the 
Naval Air Corps in WWll, rising 
to lieutenant. After his service, 
he was an associate editor for 
Science Illustrated. In 1947, 

Commoner joined the faculty 
at Washington University in St. 

Louis, where he taught for 34 
years. There he worked on the 
team that discovered that ab¬ 
normal free radical cells may be the earliest sign 
of cancer. He also founded the Center for Biology 
of Natural Systems in 1966 to promote research 
on ecological systems. In 2000, he stepped down 
as director to concentrate on new research 
projects of his own. 

Commoner's environmental activism began in 
the 1950s. Alarmed by the increasing number of 
nuclear tests, he helped found the Committee 
for Nuclear Information, later called the Commit¬ 
tee on Environmental Information, which con¬ 


ducted a nationwide study that found dangerous 
levels of strontium-90 in babies' teeth. Together, 
these findings and a global petition signed by 
thousands of scientists helped convince the 
Kennedy administration in 1963 to support the 
nuclear test ban treaty. 

Commoner made the cover of Time maga¬ 
zine in early 1970. Throughout that decade, he 
continued his work on environmental issues, 
speaking against the view that overpopulation in 
the Third World was the root of the planet's eco¬ 
logical and resource problems. During this time, 
he published The Closing Circle (1971), introduc¬ 
ing his famous four laws of ecology. Commoner 
later wrote the bestselling The 
Poverty of Power (1976), in 
which he focused on the rela¬ 
tionship between environmen¬ 
tal survival and energy usage 
in American industry. 

Commoner's activist career 
included a brief period in Ameri¬ 
can politics when he ran for 
president in 1980 under his own 
party, the Citizen's Party. Despite 
the campaign's lack of success, 
Commoner stayed a clear voice 
for social justice, advocating that 
such problems as pollution, war, 
poverty and inequality were all 
related parts of a larger issue. 

His radical approach to social 
justice won him praise from 
Stephen Jay Gould, a Harvard paleontologist and 
evolutionary biologist, who reviewed Commoner's 
book Making Peace With the Planet in 1990, say¬ 
ing, "Although he has been branded by many as a 
maverick, l regard him as right and compassionate 
on nearly every major issue." 

Commoner married Lisa Feiner in 1980; she 
survives him as do his children, Lucy and Fred¬ 
eric, by his first wife, Gloria Gordon; and one 
granddaughter. 

Karl Daum '15 




was named principal of the new 
Fort Lee Middle School, and later 
was a district-wide administrator. 
In 1978, Raimondo joined the firm 
of C. Raimondo & Sons Con¬ 
struction, founded by his father, 
Carmelo, in 1923. In 2001, he joined 
his son and grandson at Sonrize 
Developers, where he was engaged 
until the time of his death. Highly 
active in civic affairs throughout 
his life, Raimondo served on 
the Bergen Community College 
Board of Trustees for 12 years, six 
as chairman. He also served on 
various scholarship committees 


and received numerous honors 
recognizing his civic activities. Rai¬ 
mondo was married for 33 years to 
Patricia Grover Raimondo and was 
the father of five children. Memo¬ 
rial contributions may be made to 
the Frank Raimondo Scholarship 
Fund, c/o CHARITYSMITH Non¬ 
profit Foundation, PO Box 10750, 
Bainbridge Island, WA 98110. 

19 5 3 

Richard J. "Dick" Gershon, retired 
advertising executive, Milan, N.Y., 
on November 15,2011. Gershon 
was bom October 8,1932, in 


Yonkers, grew up in Momingside 
Heights and graduated from 
Stuyvesant H.S. After earning a 
degree from the College and Army 
service, he earned an M.B.A. from 
Harvard. Gershon began his career 
at Benton & Bowles, a large full- 
service advertising agency in New 
York, where he rose to head the 
Media Department. In 1966, he left 
Benton & Bowles to form the first 
independent media buying service. 
Independent Media Services. He 
left Independent Media to found 
the Lois Pitts Gershon agency. In 
the early 1980s, Gershon devised 


a marketing strategy that brought 
the then-unknown MTV cable 
channel into communities across 
the United States. In the 1990s 
he became a media consultant to 
several Viacom entities, including 
MTV, Nickelodeon and VH1. An 
avid birder, Gershon was v.p. of the 
New York City Audubon Society 
and spent many retirement hours 
watching birds in Central Park, 
where he discovered this passion 
at 8. A devoted fan of Columbia 
basketball, Gershon was a lifelong 
season ticket holder. He is survived 
by his wife, Leslie Fenn Gershon; 
children, Russ, Andy '83, '86L and 
his wife, Gail, Jill and Laurie '87; 
and three grandchildren. 

19 5 5 

Ferdinand J. Setaro, consultant, 
Haddonfield, N.J., on September 2, 
2011. Setaro was bom on Staten Is¬ 
land, later moving to Haddonfield. 
He was a consultant with T.L.E. 
Consulting. His sports interests 
were football and fencing, and in 
his leisure time he was an avid 
reader, gun enthusiast. Western 
movies fan and American history 
buff. Setaro served in the Army 
and developed a medical record 
system for the military. He was 
predeceased by his wife, Irene, 
and is survived by his nieces, Eliza¬ 
beth Mercer and Mary Cotogno; 
nephew, John Manzione; stepson, 
Scott Miller; and many cousins. 

19 5 6 

Donald R. Nunziato, civil engineer, 
developer and contractor, Amherst, 
Va., on December 22,2011. Nunziato 
was bom in West New York, N.J., on 
December 6,1933. At the College, he 
played football. He became a dvil 
engineer, developer and contractor, 
working for Wiley & Wilson, Nelson 
County Service Authority and JMT. 
Nunziato was a member of the 
Antique Auto Club of Lynchburg. 

In addition to his wife of 23 years, 
Terese K. Linton, he is survived by 
one child and three stepchildren, 
Stephen and his wife, Marija, Lor¬ 
raine Levinson and her husband, 
Dan, Robert Linton and his wife, 
Susan, and Tritia Holden and her 
husband George; nine grandchil¬ 
dren; one step-great-grandchild; and 
brother. Bill. He was preceded in 
death by a daughter, Gail. Memo¬ 
rial contributions may be made to 
the Alzheimer's Association, PO 
Box 823, Lynchburg, VA 24505, or 
the American Cancer Society, 2316 
Atherholt Rd., Lynchburg, VA24501, 
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Jacques Barzun ’27, ’32 GSAS, Esteemed Historian and Professor 

By Timothy P. Cross '98 GSAS 


F amed historian, former University Professor, former pro¬ 
vost and dean of the faculties and noted author Jacques 
Barzun '27, '32 GSAS died in his San Antonio, Texas, 
home on October 25. He was 104. 

National Public Radio eulogized Barzun as "one of 
the most influential historians, educators and thinkers of the 20th 
century." Writing in The Guardian (UK), historian Douglas Johnson 
remembered Barzun as "a scholar of encyclopedic knowledge 
allied to a determination to maintain high standards in any of the 
fields his work touched on." 

In The New York Times, Edward Rothstein praised Barzun "as a 
man of boundless curiosity, monumental productivity and manifold 
interests, encompassing both Berlioz and baseball." Barzun, he 
continued, "stood beside Sidney Hook ['27 GSAS], Daniel Bell ['60 
GSAS] and Lionel Trilling ['25, '38 GSAS] as among the mid-20th 
century's most wide-ranging scholars, all of whom tried to recon¬ 
cile the achievements of European culture and philosophy with the 
demands and tastes of American intellectual and cultural life." 

Jacques Martin Barzun was born on November 30,1907, in 
Creteil, outside of Paris, to Anne-Rose and Henri Martin Barzun. His 
father was a diplomat and writer, and the family home became a 
meeting ground for artists and writers, including Jean Cocteau and 
painter Albert Gleizes, whose portrait of Madame Barzun her son 
kept until his death. Barzun began his studies at the Lycee Janson 
de Sailly. During WWI, Barzun got his first teaching experience, 
when at 9 he began teaching younger students to offset teachers 
who had entered the French military. 

The war devastated the young Barzun to such 
a degree that he contemplated suicide. At the 
war's end, his father gave him the choice of study 
in England or America. Barzun, an enthusiastic 
reader of James Fenimore Cooper, didn't hesitate 
in choosing America, and in 1920 the family settled 
in New Rochelle, N.Y. Barzun entered the College 
three years later, at 15. He was class valedicto¬ 
rian, drama critic of Spectator, editor of Varsity (a 
literary magazine) and president of the Philolexian 
Society, and came under the influence of some of 
the College's most notable professors of the pe¬ 
riod, including F.J.E. Woodbridge, Mark Van Doren 
'21 GSAS and Mortimer Adler '23, '29 GSAS. 

Barzun enrolled in GSAS and was appointed an 
instructor in the history department. He became 
a full professor in 1945, the Seth Low Professor of 
History in i960 and University Professor in 1967. 

Barzun's professors were the pioneers behind 
the Core Curriculum, and the first course that Barzun taught at Co¬ 
lumbia was "Introduction to Contemporary Civilization in the West." 
in 1932, he became a driving force behind the introduction of the 
"Colloquium on Important Books," which he taught with Trilling. He 
later helped establish "Humanities A," now Literature Humanities, 
and taught the course regularly. 

Barzun assisted historian Carlton J.H. Hayes (Class of 1904, Class 
of 1909 GSAS) in writing A Political and Cultural History of Modern 
Europe. He later credited this experience with launching his inter¬ 
est in cultural history, which would be a leitmotif of his career. His 
first book, Race: A Study in Modern Superstition (1937), grew out 
of his dissertation. In Darwin, Marx, Wagner: Critique of a Heritage, 
he criticized his three subjects for contributing to a "mechanical 
scientism" that had a baleful effect on education. And he emerged 
as perhaps the most spirited defender of 19th-century Romanti¬ 


cism, which he viewed as embodying 19th-century liberal ideals, 
notably in Romanticism and the Modern Ego (1943) and Berlioz and 
the Romantic Century (1950), which is credited with bringing the 
composer back into the general repertoire. 

Barzun wrote more than 30 books on myriad topics, and relished 
writing for general audiences as well as academic readers. Many 
students remember Barzun for his Modern Researcher (1957), 
now in its sixth edition, and Simple and Direct (1975); teachers and 
professors remember The Teacher in America (1945), the House of 
Intellect (1959) and The American University (1968). But Barzun also 
briefly hosted a CBS radio program in the 1940s, consulted for Life 
magazine, was a critic for Harper's and advised Charles Scribner's 
Sons publishers. As an undergraduate, Barzun kept careful track of 
each new detective story he came across; he surveyed the genre 
in The Delights of Detection (1960). A memorable, if somewhat 
truncated line from a 1953 essay on baseball — "Whoever wants to 
know the heart and mind of America had better learn baseball"— is 
inscribed in the Baseball Hall of Fame in Cooperstown, N.Y. 

During WWll, the Department of the Navy even commissioned 
him to write an introduction to naval history, for the education of 
naval officers. 

In 1957, University President Grayson Kirk appointed Barzun 
dean of faculties and provost. Barzun worked to rein in departmen¬ 
tal "warlords" and resist the centrifugal forces at work in the Uni¬ 
versity. He centralized the budget process and established uniform 
rules for sabbaticals and promotions. He established the Office of 
Art Properties and The Columbia Forum, a Univer¬ 
sity journal. He even redesigned the University's 
regalia, introducing the now familiar slate-gray 
because the former black had made "commence¬ 
ment under a hot sun an annual ordeal." 

Barzun officially retired in 1975, but remained 
a fixture on campus for two more decades. In 
1996, he surprised many when he announced 
that he was moving to San Antonio, the home 
of his third wife, Marguerite Davenport. But the 
move did not stifle his connection to the Univer¬ 
sity or his intellectual life. In 2000, he published 
From Dawn to Decadence: 500 Years of Western 
Cultural Life 1500 to the Present, a nearly 900- 
page opus that reached No. 5 on The New York 
Times bestseller list. This survey, described in 
Newsweek by David Gates as "the damnedest 
story you'll ever read," stunned readers with 
its calm assessment that Western culture was 
entering a period of inevitable decline. 

On the occasion of Barzun's 100th birthday in 2007, The New 
Yorker published a lengthy profile by Barzun's friend and editor, 
Arthur Krystal. "More than any other historian of the past four 
generations," Krystal says, "Barzun has stood for the seemingly 
contradictory ideas of scholarly rigor and unaffected enthusiasm." 

Barzun's first marriage, to Lucretia Mueller, ended in divorce. 

His second wife, Mariana Lowell, whom he married in 1936, died in 
1979. He is survived by his third wife and his children, James, Roger 
and Isabel (all from his second marriage); 10 grandchildren; and 
eight great-grandchildren. 

For more on Barzun, see page 96 and go to college.columbia.edu/cct. 


Timothy P. Cross '98 GSAS, a former CCT associate editor, is the 
advancement communications officer at Columbia Engineering. 
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Ashbel Green ’50, ’52 GSAS, 
Legendary Editor and Columbia Anthologist 

By Jerry Kisslinger '79, '82 GSAS 



A shbel Green '50, '52 
GSAS, whose acumen 
as an editor brought 
the thoughts of some of 
the 20th century's most influential 
figures into print as editor at Al¬ 
fred A. Knopf, died on September 
18 in Stonington, Conn. He was 84 
and is survived by his wife, Eliza¬ 
beth Osha; son, Ashbel; daughter, 

Alison; stepdaughters, Shaw Osha 
Flores '85 Nursing and Steuart 
Osha; four grandchildren; and four 
step-grandchildren. 

Green will truly be missed at 
Columbia, where a half-century 
after graduating, he helped lead 
the year-long anniversary celebra¬ 
tion in 2004 known as Columbia 
250. As chair of the Publications 
Committee for the 250th, Ash, as 
he was known, freely offered the 
expertise he had accrued working 
with more than 400 authors of as¬ 
tonishing distinction and variety — among them 
Gabriel Garcia Marquez and Walter Cronkite, 
Andrei Shakharov and Milovan Djilas, Vaclav Havel 
and George H.W. Bush. 

"An exceptionally loyal son of Columbia, Ash 
was also one of the finest history editors in all 
of American history," says Columbia 250 chair 
and Jacques Barzun Professor in History and the 
Social Sciences Kenneth T. Jackson. "He helped 
make the Knopf imprint the most distinguished in 
the United States." 

Green started at Knopf in 1964 and rose to 
v.p. and senior editor. He edited fiction, biogra¬ 
phy, autobiography, history, current affairs and 
public policy, during which time, according to his 
obituary that appeared in The New York Times, 
he "earned a reputation for balancing discretion 
in altering an author's language with a distaste 
for the most minute mistakes, including punc¬ 
tuation." He remained engaged with authors and 
editors even after his formal retirement in 2007. 

The publishing giant was something of a big 
man on campus — his yearbook entry lists presi¬ 
dent of WKCR (then in its 10th anniversary year). 
University Student Council, Spectator, varsity ten¬ 
nis, swimming, the Activities Council of student 
board and the Humanist Club. He also earned a 
master's at Columbia in East European history. 

Through the years, Jackson recalls, "he was 
a loyal supporter of the Columbia football and 
basketball teams, grumbling about the losses 
but always in the stands." 

I got to know Ash during the 250th as I helped 
publish books under his supervision. I picture 
him in Low Library, vetting a stack of book pro¬ 


posals with firm judgment, and more informally 
at Homecoming 2004, the gentleman author 
seated unassumingly under the tent with his 
book, signing under a banner with its title, My 
Columbia: Reminiscences of University Life. 

Ash — in the ultimate busman's holiday — 
had devoted untold Friday afternoons to poring 
over published works by Columbians, 100 or 
so in all, and marking excerpts. The result, My 
Columbia, still is in print and includes 43 pieces 
— poems, fiction and memoirs from the likes of 
laser inventor Charles Townes; Trappist monk 
and author Thomas Merton '38, '39 GSAS; Mar¬ 
garet Mead '28 GSAS; Whittaker Chambers; Jack 
Kerouac '44; Darryl Pinckney '88; and Dwight 
D. Eisenhower. The selections are bookmarked 
by pages by mid-l8th century diarist George 
Templeton Strong (Class of 1838) and New 
Yorker artist Edward Koren '57. In the end, Ash 
donated his sources to the library of the Co¬ 
lumbia Alumni Center, where the My Columbia 
collection remains. 

His characteristically laconic introduction to 
My Columbia explains that he wanted "real writ¬ 
ing," rather than commissioned essays, to show 
the University in the context of people's lives. 
"The book is not designed to be an exercise in 
nostalgia, but rather a celebration of an extraor¬ 
dinary institution whose future looks to be as 
rich as its past." In My Columbia, Ash celebrated 
his alma mater, past and future, through a mon¬ 
tage of glimpses into remarkable Columbia lives. 
His was surely one. 


Jerry Kisslinger 79, '82 GSAS is the chief creative 
officer for the Office of Alumni and Development. 


or to Centra Hospice, 3300 River- 
mont Rd., Lynchburg, VA 24503. 

19 6 0 

Donald S. Keller, sheet metal 
fabrications executive, Wayland, 
Mass., on November 6,2011. Bom on 
February 21,1939, in Brooklyn, N.Y., 
Keller graduated from Stuyvesant 
H.S. After the College, he began a 
long career in the metals fabrication 
industry, ultimately owning and 
managing Apahouser-Elcom Inc. 
in Watertown, Mass. He played an 
active civic role in his town of Way- 
land, chairing public commissions 
and serving for more than 30 years 
on the board of Wayside Youth and 
Family Support Network, includ¬ 
ing the last 12 as chairperson. He 
oversaw the expansion of Wayside's 
facilities and services, which served 
tens of thousands of children and 
families during his tenure. His great 
recreational passion was skiing and, 
through the years, he followed the 
snow throughout the United States, 
Europe and even South America. He 
is survived by his wife of 47 years, 
Judith Boorky Keller; sons, David 
and his wife, Emily, Todd and Gregg; 
two granddaughters; and brother, 
Kenneth '56, '57E. Memorial contri¬ 
butions may be made to Wayside 
Youth and Family Support Network 
(waysideyoufh.org). 

19 6 1 

Barry H. Jacobs, retired ophthal¬ 
mologist, New York City, on May 
9,2012. Jacobs was an eye surgeon 
who managed his own practice in 
the Boston area and also served at 
Massachusetts Eye and Ear Infir¬ 
mary and the Harvard Community 
Health Plan, and New Hampshire 
Eye Associates in Manchester, N.H. 
He was a graduate of Bronx Science 
and SUNY Downstate Medical 
Center. He enjoyed woodworking, 
building model ships, traveling, 
exploring the outdoors and sharing 
jokes. In 2007, Jacobs and his wife, 
Barbara, moved to Texas to be near 
his daughter and grandchildren. 
Jacobs is survived by his wife; 
brother, Dennis and his wife, Judith; 
sister-in-law, Patricia; stepmother, 
Renee; daughter, Alison; son-in law, 
Michael; and two grandchildren. 

Joel J. Karp, international tax and 
estate planning expert, Washing¬ 
ton, D.C., on January 16,2011. A 
1964 graduate of the Law School, 
Karp grew up in Brooklyn, raised 
by parents who emigrated from 
Russia. He headed the tax depart- 
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merits of Greenberg Traurig and 
Paul, Landy, Bailey & Harper, a 
now-defunct Florida law firm, and 
was a world-recognized expert in 
international tax and estate plan¬ 
ning. Karp recently had worked at 
his own firm, Karp & Genauer. He 
| lived in Miami from the 1970s until 

2011, when he retired and moved to 
Washington D.C. Karp also was a 
behind-the-scenes person in Horida 
politics, serving as a DNC delegate 
in 1984 and 1988. He was a fund- 
| raiser for presidential candidates, 

including Gary Hart. Karp also 
worked with NACPAC, the nation's 
largest pro-Israel political action 
committee, and lectured in tax at 
several South Florida law schools, 

| including FIU and the University of 

Miami, and had written extensively 
on international issues. 

Robert P. LaFiandra, physician, 
Middlebury, Vt., on September 3, 
2011. A native of Brooklyn, N.Y., 
LaFiandra was a coxswain on the 
freshman crew. He studied medi¬ 
cine before joining the Public Health 
\ Service and served in Chile, where 

he developed a love for South 
American culture. After returning 
to the United States, he moved to 
Vermont for a residency in internal 
medicine and in 1970 opened a solo 
practice in Middlebury, devoting 
his life to the health of his patients, 
his community and the profession. 
LaFiandra enjoyed skiing to his of¬ 
fice, became a master gardener and 
supported local athletics and arts. 
He is survived by his wife, Ann; 
children, Matthew, Andrew and 
Alessandra; and sisters, Annette 
and Alba. Memorial contributions 
may be made to United Way of Ad¬ 
dison County, Town Hall Theater or 
Friends of Middlebury Hockey. 

19 6 5 

I David R. Wallace, inventor, San 

Francisco, on March 2,2012. Wallace 
[ earned an M.A. in mathematics from 

UC Berkeley and a Ph.D. in math 
I and computer science from Tulane. 

1 He taught at Emory and Boston Uni¬ 

versities and later worked for several 
technology companies in the Bay 
Area that were founded on work he 
invented. He is survived by his wife, 
Lynn Klamkin; and daughter, Kira. 

: 19 7 7 

Damien C. Bona, Academy Award 
expert, writer. New York City, on 
January 29,2012. Bona was bom on 
March 18,1955, in Sharon, Conn. 

; He and his fellow Spectator staff 


Arthur Ochs Sulzberger ’51, 
Longtime New York Times Publisher 


A rthur Ochs "Punch" Sulzberger '51, 

publisher of The New York Times and 
enterprising chairman of The New 
York Times Co., died on September 
29,2012. A guardian of free press, Sulzberger 
guided the Times through a period of expansion 
that redefined the paper as an authoritative and 
reputable news source. He was 86 and lived in 
Southampton, N.Y. 

Sulzberger was born on February 5,1926, in 
New York City. He jumped from 
private school to private school 
in his boyhood, struggling 
academically and dropping out 
at 17. He joined the Marines in 
1944 and served through the 
rest of WWll. Sulzberger earned 
a B.A. in English and history 
while in the reserves. He was 
called back to active duty in 
Korea as a public information 
officer and finished his service 
in Washington, D.C., in 1952. 

In 1953, Sulzberger started 
at The Milwaukee Journal, 
completing a year's appren¬ 
ticeship before joining the fam¬ 
ily business at The New York 
Times, where his father, Arthur 
Hays Sulzberger (Class of 1913), was publisher. 
The younger Sulzberger started on the foreign 
copy desk, spending time in the London, Paris 
and Rome bureaus. Despite fears that he was 
not cut out to be publisher himself, he took over 
in 1963 when his brother-in-law, Orvil E. Dryfoos, 
who had served as publisher after Sulzberger's 
father stepped down, died suddenly. 

At 37, Sulzberger became the youngest pub¬ 
lisher in the Times' history. During the next 30 
years, he transformed a paper in shaky financial 


condition into a diverse and profitable enterprise. 
After shutting down the paper's money-losing 
West Coast edition and instituting a budget, Sulz¬ 
berger expanded the paper and the company. He 
oversaw the creation of new sections, the daily 
use of color pictures and graphics, a national edi¬ 
tion and special regional editions as well as the 
acquisition of other newspapers and magazines. 

Sulzberger stepped down as publisher in 1992 
and as chairman in 1997. His years as publisher 
were not without controversy, 
most famously his decision 
to print the secret govern¬ 
ment history of the Vietnam 
War, known as the Pentagon 
Papers, in 1971. When the 
federal government obtained a 
restraining order requiring the 
Times to withdraw the story, 
the paper appealed the case all 
the way to the United States 
Supreme Court. That June, the 
court upheld the newspaper's 
right to publish despite the 
imposition of "prior restraint." 

It was a landmark ruling on 
press freedom. 

After stepping down from 
the paper, Sulzberger contin¬ 
ued his work as chairman of the Metropolitan 
Museum of Art. He was a Columbia University 
trustee emeritus and received the Alexander 
Hamilton Medal in 1982. 

Sulzberger's first marriage ended in divorce. 
His second wife died in 1995 and his third wife 
in 2010. He is survived by his children, Cathy, 
Arthur Jr., Karen and Cynthia; nine grandchildren, 
including Simon Lax '09; and sisters, Marian S. 
Heiskell and Ruth S. Holmberg. 

Karl Daum '15 



writer Mason Wiley '77, '78J formed 
a writing partnership after gradu¬ 
ation, and they went on to author 
Inside Oscar, a history of the Acad¬ 
emy Awards that was published in 
1986 and went on to several other 
editions. He also was the author of 
Opening Shots, a look at unlikely film 
debuts, and Starring John Wayne as 
Genghis Khan: Hollywood's All-Time 
Worst Casting Blunders. In 2009, he 
was a consultant on the Academy 
Award ceremonies with Oscar-win¬ 
ning director-writer Bill Condon '76, 
one of the show's producers. Bona 
also held a law degree from NYU 
and briefly practiced. He is survived 
by his partner, Ralph Pena; mother, 
Alma; sister, Amy Bona-Cohen and 
her husband, Neil; and three nieces. 


Memorial contributions may be 
made to God's Love We Deliver 
(glwd.org) or Kings Highway Cat 
Rescue in Brooklyn, N.Y. 


_ 2 0 16 _ 

Martha A. Corey-Ochoa, student, 
Dobbs Ferry, N.Y., on August 27, 
2012. Corey-Ochoa moved with her 
family to Dobbs Ferry from Brook¬ 
lyn when she was 2. She attended 
Dobbs Ferry schools from elemen¬ 
tary school until she graduated from 
Dobbs Ferry H.S. as valedictorian. 
Corey-Ochoa maintained a rigorous 
course load while at DFHS and 
planned to double major in English 
and mathematics at Columbia. She 
told Rivertowns Patch in September 
2011 that she was working on a po¬ 


litical romance novel set in the 17th 
century and a sonata on the violin, 
which she had played since the third 
grade. Corey-Ochoa, a finalist in the 
2012 National Merit Scholarship Pro¬ 
gram, was a member of the DFHS 
orchestra, participated in the West¬ 
chester Youth Orchestra and All- 
County Intermediate Orchestra, and 
was a member of the Spanish Honor 
Society. She was known for her kind¬ 
ness and reaching out to students 
who were having difficulty as well 
as volunteering to help people to 
learn English at Cabrini Immigrant 
Center. Corey-Ochoa is survived by 
her parents, George Ochoa '81 and 
Melinda Corey '95 Arts. 

Lisa Palladino 

a 
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OBITUARIES 


OTHER DEATHS REPORTED 

Columbia College Today also has learned of the following deaths. Complete obituaries will be 
published in an upcoming issue, pending receipt of information. Due to the volume of obituaries that 
CCT receives, it may take several issues for the complete obituary to appear. 


1926 Malcolm Warnock, retired attorney, Maplewood, N.J., on 
October 9, 2012. 

1935 Armen Matigan, dentist, Glendale, Calif., on February 21, 

2012. 

1937 George W. Hoyns Jr., retired real estate broker. Sugar 
Land, Texas, on September 29, 2012. 

Donald W. O'Connell, emeritus professor of economics, 
Pennington, N.J., on October 10, 2012. 

1938 Thomas M. DeStefano, dentist, Leonia, N.J., on August 

13, 2012. 

1939 Edward C. Biele, retired attorney, Seattle, on November 3, 

2012. 

John McCormack, retired business executive, Dallas, on 
October 19, 2012. 

1940 Stanley M. Daugert, emeritus professor, Bellingham, 
Wash., on September 4, 2012. 

Asher Hiesiger, attorney and real estate developer, Point 
Clear, Ala., on August 11, 2012. 

Nikolai Stevenson, sugar broker, Princeton, on October 3, 

2012. 

1941 Frederick H. Kramer, salesman, Los Angeles, on August 

14, 2012. 

1942 Warren C. Baum, retired economist, Bethesda, Md., on 
August 22, 2012. 

Paul M. Cohen, retired financial services v.p.. New York 
City, on August 24, 2012. 

1943 David Norr, financial analyst, investment adviser, CPA, 
Scarsdale, N.Y., on August 19, 2012. 

Harold C. Vaughan, retired history teacher, Fort Lee, N.J., 
on September 22, 2012. 

1944 Joseph N. Leff, business executive. New York City, on 
August 26, 2012. 

Edwin M. Zimmerman, attorney, Washington, D.C., on 
October 6, 2012. 

1946 Charles J. Fabso, retired sales manager, Durham, N.C., on 
January 17, 2012. 

Frank J. Martin Jr., newspaperman, Tempe, Ariz., on 
September 2, 2011. 

1948 Bernard W. Wishy, history professor, San Francisco, 

Calif., on April 28, 2012. 

1949 George V. Cook, attorney. Garden City, N.Y., on October 
20 , 2012 . 

Robert A. Dietshe, PR executive, Andover, Vt., on Sep¬ 
tember 6, 2012. 

Matthew J. Domber, St. Petersburg, Fla., on September 
19, 2012. 

1950 Emmett C. Harris, international banking executive, 
Bloomington, Ind., on September 20, 2012. 

Arthur A. Iodice, scientist, Rome, N.Y., on March 16,2012. 
Alfonso A. Lordi, sales manager, Denver, on January 22, 
2012. 

Walter G. Nilsen Sr., chemist, Brooklyn, N.Y., on August 

21 , 2012 . 


1950, Daniel L. O'Keefe, retired magazine editor, Chappaqua, 
cont. N.Y., on August 29, 2012. 

Robert C. Runyon, physician. Concord, Mass., on January 
16, 2012. 

Harold L. Tapley, physician, Bakersfield, Calif., on Au¬ 
gust 19, 2012. 

1951 Avrom S. Waxman, attorney. Garrison, N.Y., on August 
27,2012. 

1952 John W. Edwards, IT executive. Little Compton, R.I., on 
October 18, 2012. 

Anthony Misho, insurance executive, Orlando, Fla., on 
October 15, 2012. 

1953 Robert D. Wanselow, engineer, Bryan, Texas, on August 
16, 2012. 

1954 Richard A. Koerner, attorney and judge, Toms River, N.J., 
on August 10, 2012. 

1956 Michael I. Spiegel, attorney, San Francisco, on August 3, 

2012. 

1957 Edward A. Earle, Wilmington, N.C., on April 25, 2012. 

Pasquale "Pat" A. Loconto, retired management consul¬ 
tant, Austin, Texas, on August 9, 2012. 

1958 Walter M. Stern, Forest Hills, N.Y., on May 18, 2011. 

1959 Jose W. Noyes, financial executive. New York City, on 
October 18, 2012. 

Arthur L. Schatten, attorney. West Orange, N.J., on Au¬ 
gust 31, 2012. 

1961 David M. Blicker, Sacramento, Calif., on October 26, 

2012. 

1962 Capt. Howard D. Bohaboy, Navy officer, Alameda, Calif., 
on August 10, 2012. 

1963 Gilbert W. Einstein, artists' representative. New York 
City and Wilmington, Mass., on September 21, 2012. 

Charles J. Piera, retired supervisor of volunteer services. 
Sundown, N.Y., on August 1, 2012. 

1964 Michael H. Heim, professor and translator. New York 
City, on September 29, 2012. 

Nicholas Rudd, business executive, Westport, Conn., on 
September 14, 2012. 

Peter K. Shack, attorney, Davis, Calif., on July 3, 2012. 

1976 Andrew E. Thurman, medical ethics expert, educator, 
Pittsburgh, on October 22,2012. 

1977 Gregory J.M. Ersek, Miami Gardens, Fla., on February 27, 

2012. 

Paul R. Pastorini, urologist. New London, N.C., on Sep¬ 
tember 28, 2012. 

1980 Clifton Boone, attorney, Sparta, Ga., on August 20, 2012. 

1997 Laura L. Tatum, architectural records archivist, Guilford, 
Conn., on October 13,2012. 

2011 Gelseigh Karl-Cannon, nanny, Bristol, Conn., on Novem¬ 
ber 6, 2012. 
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Columbia College Today 
Columbia Alumni Center 
622 W. 113th St.,MC 4530 
New York, NY 10025 
cct@columbia.edu 


Your friends and classmates want 
to hear from you! Please send news 
about yourself or your family, or a 
favorite Columbia College mem¬ 
ory, to CCT at either the email or 
postal address above. You also can 
send news online via CCT' s easy- 
to-use webform: college.columbia. 
edu/ cct/ submit_class_note. 


| Robert Zucker 

29 The Birches 
I Roslyn, NY 11576 
rzucker@optonline.net 


This is a short note to remind you 
that Columbia College Today still 
comes to you, and the only way 
we can have a class column is for 
classmates to send me news of 
their activities. 

As regards my life, my 12-room 
house is on the market and I am 
buying a two-bedroom apartment 
in North Shore Towers and Country 
Club in Queens. There are 1,680 
apartments in three 33-story build¬ 
ings. Facilities include an 18-hole 
golf course, five tennis courts, a 
movie theater, supermarket, restau¬ 
rant and more. I spent most of the 
summer in Southampton and play 
a lot of tennis. 

So, how about you? Email or 
write with updates on your life 
and activities. LeLs keep our class 
alive. 


Melvin Hershkowitz 

22 Northern Ave. 
Northampton, MA 01060 
DrMelvin23@gmail.com 

On July 31, Dr. Arthur "Wizzer" 
Wellington sent a very nice letter 



Class Notes are submitted by 
alumni and edited by volunteer 
class correspondents and the 
staff of CCT prior to publication. 
Opinions expressed are those of 
individual alumni and do not 
reflect the opinions of CCT, its 
class correspondents, the College 
or the University. 


from his home in Elmira, N.Y., 
reporting that his growing family 
now has six great-grandchildren, 
with a seventh who was antici¬ 
pated to arrive in October. Art (92) 
continues to be active with friends 
and family in Elmira and is one 
of three surviving members of 
his longstanding breakfast club, 
which began with 12 friends long 
ago. I doubt that any other Class 
of 1942 classmates have so many 
great-grandchildren, but I will hap¬ 
pily receive population reports for 
future issues of CCT. Compliments 
to Art on his longevity and loyalty 
to Columbia. 

On August 21, our Alumni Office 
notified me of the death on Septem¬ 
ber 25,2011, of Dr. William Pfeffer 
Jr. in Randolph, N.H. William 
entered Harvard Medical School via 
the professional option and gradu¬ 
ated with his M.D. in 1944. He was 
elected to the Alpha Omega Alpha 
academic honor society and later 
completed his training as a pediatri¬ 
cian. At Columbia, William was 
a member of SAE, was Glee Club 
manager and earned Silver and 
Gold Crowns. He was predeceased 
by his first wife, Jean Wilkinson, 
and is survived by his second wife, 
Angela; son, Wiliam; daughter, 

Jane Jerry; and two grandchildren. 
We extend condolences to his fam¬ 
ily. You can read William's obituary 
in the Fall issue. 

The New York Times' edition of 
August 24 contained an obitu¬ 
ary notice for Warren C. Baum, 
who died on August 20,2012, 
at 90 in Bethesda, Md. In WWII, 
Warren served in England in the 
Intelligence Unit of the Office 
of Strategic Services. In 1948, he 
earned master's degrees in eco¬ 
nomics and public administration, 
and in 1949 a Ph.D. in econom¬ 
ics, all at Harvard. He then held 
various positions at the Economic 
Cooperation Administration in 
Washington, D.C.; at the RAND 
Corp. in Paris; and at the FCC in 
Washington, D.C. He wrote a book. 
The French Economy and the State, 
before joining the World Bank in 
1959. Warren became v.p. of the 
World Bank for Projects, Policies 
and Research, working there for 
28 years before retiring in 1987. He 
was a fellow of the Social Science 
Research Council, a member of the 
American Economics Association 
and a member of Washington's 
prestigious Cosmos Club. He en¬ 
joyed his vacations with his family 
on Martha's Vineyard. 

At Columbia, Warren was presi¬ 


dent of Le Cercle Lafayette and 
v.p. of the Economics Society. He is 
survived by his wife, Jessie; daugh¬ 
ters, Kathryn Meyer Yaverbaum 
and Nancy Lohman; five grandchil¬ 
dren; and five great-grandchildren. 
Warren, one of the most brilliant 
members, among many, in our 
Great Class of 1942, leaves a record 
of great accomplishment in eco¬ 
nomics research and public service. 
We mourn his loss and extend 
condolences to his family. 

I was sad to see an obituary no¬ 
tice for Paul M. Cohen in The New 
York Times on August 25. Paul died 
on August 24,2012, at 91. He earned 
an M.B.A. at the Business School 
in 1947 and then had a long career 
as an accountant, controller and 
financial services executive at S.D. 
Leidesdorf, Gottlieb & Becker, L.L. 
Constantin, American Merchandis¬ 
ing Company, A.J. Armstrong & Co. 
and Shearson Lehman. Paul fin¬ 
ished his career as a v.p. at Lehman 
Brothers before his retirement. 

At Columbia, Paul was a mem¬ 
ber of the Jewish Students Society, 
Beta Sigma Rho, the Columbia 
Players and The Varsity Show. He 
worked on Spectator and earned a 
Silver Crown. He was a loyal alum¬ 
nus and occasionally contacted me 
and my Class Notes correspondent 
predecessor, the late Dr. Herbert 
Mark, to discuss Columbia alumni 
affairs. He also was a steady and 
generous financial donor to the 
College. Paul was predeceased by 
his first wife, Dorothy Rodbell, and 
is survived by his second wife, nee 
Dorothy Roberts; daughters, Liza- 
beth and Peggy; stepchildren, Lynn 
and Steven; and grandchildren 
and step-grandchildren. We mourn 
the loss of another fine classmate, 
and we extend our condolences to 
Paul's family and friends. 

As I prepared to submit these 
notes to CCT, the Ivy League foot¬ 
ball season was soon to begin. This 
season is the Columbia debut of 
our new head coach, Pete Mangu- 
rian. Hopes are high for immediate 
success, but experience has taught 
us to be prepared for disappoint¬ 
ment. Columbia last won an Ivy 
League Football Championship 
in 1961, when we shared it with 
Harvard. Our 2012 preseason 
consensus ranking was seventh of 
eight teams in the Ivy League, with 
only Princeton below us. 

As a freshman in 1938, this writer 
recalls seeing the great Sid Luckman 
'39, who left the College in 1939 as 
an All-American quarterback, lead¬ 
ing Columbia at the old Baker Field. 


In those days of two-way players, 
Sid also was our punter and a 
tenacious defensive safety. He had a 
brilliant pro career with the Chicago 
Bears, where he helped install the 
T-formation offense under coach 
George Halas. Joining Sid on the 
Bears was Columbia's outstanding 
end John Siegal '39, who became a 
successful dentist. 

In 1938-42, Columbia had 
some exciting victories over major 
football schools. In 1938, we beat 
Army 20-18. In 1939, we beat Navy 
19-13 and lost to Tulane 25-0, as we 
were unable to contain that school's 
elusive halfback. Jitterbug Kellogg. 
In 1940, we beat Wisconsin 7-6 and 
also defeated Georgia 19-13, when 
halfback Phil Bayer took a lateral 
pass and ran over the goal line for 
the winning score. Phil became 
a Marine Officer, decorated for 
heroism in combat in WWII, when 
he was killed at Peleliu. In 1941, 
Columbia, led by quarterback Paul 
Govemali '43, lost to Michigan 28-0. 
Paul, a strong runner and great 
passer, was a worthy successor 
to Luckman. In 1942, he won the 
Maxwell Award as the outstand¬ 
ing player in the nation. He played 
professional football for five years 
after graduation, two with the New 
York Giants. We send coach Mangu- 
rian our best wishes for immediate 
success and an early Ivy League 
Championship. 

Best wishes and kind regards 
to all classmates. Send your news 
and comments by email or call my 
home, 413-586-1517. 


REUNION WEEKEND 
MAY 30-JUNE 2, 2013 

ALUMNI OFFICE CONTACTS 

ALUMNI AFFAIRS Nick Mider 
nm26i3@columbia.edu 
212-851-7846 

DEVELOPMENT Mara Henckler 
mlc2l05@columbia.edu 
212-851-7494 
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G.J. D'Angio 

201S. 18th St., #1818 
Philadelphia, PA 19103 
dangio@earthlink.net 


Silence seems to be the key word 
for '43ers. No news received. 

Remember, 2013 is the 70th an¬ 
niversary of our graduation. That 
means you all should be planning 
to attend our Alumni Reunion 
Weekend, Thursday, May 30- 
Saturday, June 2. Look me up; I'll 
be there, and would be delighted 
to see you again on campus. In 
the meantime, you can ensure that 
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Columbia has your correct contact 
information by updating it online 
(reunion.college.columbia.edu / 
alumniupdate) or by calling the 
Alumni Office (212-851-7488). 

One of my weekly tutorials at 
Penn uncovered an interesting con¬ 
trast. Two graduates of excellent 
American colleges/universities 
could not place Keats or Shelley. 
Score one for a Columbia educa¬ 
tion. Even Porgy and Bess drew a 
blank. They are, of course, three 
or more up on me insofar as the 
names of the latest rap artists are 
concerned. 

After 36 years and nine months, 

I fully retired from my position 
at Penn but will continue as an 
emeritus professor. They have 
been mostly good years, and I shall 
miss interacting with the young 
trainees. 

I must move my office, always a 
tedious affair. I decided to close eyes 
and throw out mounds of books, 
files, documents and such that I have 
not consulted for years. An example 
is my copy of Gray's Anatomy, which 
has been on my shelves since my 
medical school years. 

As of this writing, my wife, Au¬ 
drey, and I planned to be in London 
in October for this year's meeting of 
SIOP (International Society of Pediat¬ 
ric Oncology), a group that, as I'm 
sure you can tell from the name, con¬ 
cerns itself with childhood cancers. 
Audrey was in London once already 
this year, having traveled for the 
equestrian Olympic events in July; 
she reports the organization and 
facilities were top-notch although 
the USA team did not perform well. 
We'll tour the northwest of Wales 
after the SIOP assembly. It is said to 
be the most scenic part of Wales. 

Please note my new postal and 
email addresses, at the top of the 
column, and please send news. 
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Henry Rolf Hecht 

11 Evergreen PI. 
Demarest, NJ 07627 


hrhl5@columbia.edu 


Sadly, we must bid goodbye to Ed 
Costikyan '47, '49L, who, despite 
officially being a few years behind 
us, was considered a mainstay of 
the fourth floor/John Jay extracur¬ 
ricular community in the first half 
of the '40s. I don't think any of us 
pictured Ed as a Tammany leader, 
and yet we discovered he became a 
successful politician who reformed 
the New York County political 
machine. A fellow Columbian and 
friend to be proud of. 

I sent some emails to the class 
this time around in the interest 
of drumming up news. From the 
Rev. Louis Pitt we get the cheerful 
greeting that he's "still in reason¬ 
ably good health and fairly active." 


He now resides in Carleton-Willard 
Village, a retirement community 
in Bedford, Mass., where he's "in 
charge of our small lending library, 
among other things." He also helps 
in a nearby Episcopal church. And 
by the time these Class Notes reach 
you, Louis will have celebrated the 
65th anniversary of his ordination, 
which was conducted by his father, 
then the rector of Grace Church in 
downtown New York. 

Pressed for other activities that 
keep him busy, Louis responded, "I 
enjoy music as much as ever and at¬ 
tend regular concerts of the Boston 
Symphony." 

Also happily retired in the Bay 
State is MTT history professor emeri¬ 
tus Bruce Mazlish. He is still chum- 


delight and graduated in due time. 

Asked what he does for amuse¬ 
ment now, Guido says he dates and 
particularly enjoys dancing! That, at 
87, is remarkable in itself. Unfortu¬ 
nately, he says that lately he's been 
suffering from gout and that has 
inhibited his preferred activities. 

When Mario E. DeOrchis 
'48L (203-637-0045, medeorchis@ 
marinelex.com) retired this year 
after practicing as an admiralty 
proctor (maritime lawyer) for 64 
years, he took down the two 
diplomas that hung side by side in 
the office of DeOrchis & Partners 
in New York City. One was his CC 
diploma, and the other certified that 
he received an L.L.B. from the Law 
School. This achievement was made 


Mario E. DeOrchis '43, '48L retired this year after 
practicing as an admiralty proctor (maritime lawyer) 
for 64 years. 


ing out articles as well as blog posts, 
which you can tap into at bmazlish. 
blog.com. Bmce's most recent article, 
"From the Sentiment of Human¬ 
ity to the Concept of Humanity," 
was published in the June issue of 
Historically Speaking —"a very lively 
periodical," according to Bruce. But 
his "best news" was that his 2-year- 
old grandson, Jacob, got a brother, 
Jared, on August 7. The boys are 
offspring of Bmce's son, Jared, and 
daughter-in-law, Darcy. They live in 
beautiful Breckenridge, Colo. 

Among '44's West Coast con¬ 
tingent is retired attorney Arthur 
Knapp, who reports from Walnut 
Creek, Calif., that he keeps in shape 
by "keeping my yard in shape," a 
program supplemented by thrice- 
weekly visits to the gym. In July, 

Art flew east for a granddaughter's 
wedding. He then celebrated Labor 
Day by "spending some quality 
time" with his daughter and admir¬ 
ing her new house in Oregon. 
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Enoch Callaway 

87 Barbaree Way 
Tiburon, CA 94920-2223 


enoch.callaway@ucsf.edu 


Guido Dattaro (914-961-8051, gdat 
taro@msn.com) is 87 and retired, 
having run a construction company 
for 11 years and then being a build¬ 
ing official until he retired. Guido 
entered with the Class of '45 but 
was called up because of the war 
and served as an electronic techni¬ 
cian in the Navy. The big event of 
his naval career occurred at the 
war's end. They were anchored off 
Rota and a group of Japanese came 
aboard their ship to surrender. He 
returned to Columbia with great 


possible by a combination of things, 
including entering law school after 
completion of his junior year in 
college, a 10-point bonus for serving 
in WWfl, attending three semesters 
per year and taking more classes 
than were usually allowed. Because 
he worked every afternoon for the 
Columbia Scholastic Press Associa¬ 
tion, Mario obtained permission 
from the dean to sign up for extra 
classes. CSPA gave him its first 
Columbia College scholarship. 

During Mario's sophomore year, 
government service recruiters told 
him and other students that if they 
volunteered they could choose any 
branch of the Armed Forces. So he 
did, and chose the Air Corps. He 
was assigned to the tank destroyers 
for basic training at North Camp 
Hood (now Fort Hood) in Texas. At 
that time, the tank destroyers were 
suffering heavy casualties fighting 
German Gen. Erwin Rommel in 
Africa. 

While still in basic training, Ma¬ 
rio was visited by an Army colonel 
from Washington, D.C., who asked 
if he would be willing to parachute 
into Naples, Italy, and join the un¬ 
derground to do liaison work with 
U.S. forces that were preparing in 
Africa for the Italian invasion. Ma¬ 
rio, who was bom in Italy, could 
speak Italian and the Neapolitan 
dialect. The colonel said it was 
strictly a volunteer job. Remember¬ 
ing his volunteering at Columbia, 
Mario declined. But a week later 
he was pulled out of basic training 
and sent to Washington. 

Fortunately, the new assignment 
was not to join the underground 
in Italy but to help train the first 
military government units being 
organized for use in Italy, France 


and Germany. Mario landed at 
Casablanca and later taught Italian 
at a college in the mountains of Al¬ 
geria. The students were American, 
French and English general officers 
who needed a crash course in 
Italian. Mario later participated in 
military government for the Italian, 
French and German campaigns, 
earning five battle stars and a 
Bronze Star. 

When he returned to Columbia 
in 1946, he changed his major from 
journalism to law. After graduat¬ 
ing from the Law School, jobs were 
hard to find, but he was hired in 
New York by Haight, Gardner, 

Poor & Havens, then the world's 
largest admiralty firm, which 
desperately needed a lawyer who 
knew — you guessed it — Italian. 

It was snowed under by claims 
for loss of United Nations Relief & 
Rehabilitation Administration relief 
shipments shipped to Italy. The 
clothing and food simply seemed 
to disappear, especially in Naples. 
Shortage claims were being settled 
for best possible terms. But Mario's 
careful review of thousands of bills 
of landings and Italian delivery 
receipts revealed that many of the 
losses could be explained by faulty 
documentation. 

Mario enjoyed his decades of 
maritime law practice, which took 
him to more than 100 countries. 

The Journal of Commerce described 
him as the "maritime lawyer's 
lawyer." For 30 consecutive years, 
Martindale-Hubbell cited him for 
having achieved "AV Preeminent," 
the highest possible rating in both 
legal ability and ethical standard 
among his peers. 
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Bernard Sunshine 

165 W. 66th St., Apt. 12G 
New York, NY 10023 


bsunsl@gmail.com 


I asked Malvin Ruderman, the Col¬ 
umbia Centennial Professor of Phys¬ 
ics and Applied Physics, to give us a 
thumbnail on "dark energy," which 
recently has gained much attention. 

Mai wrote: "More than 80 years 
ago, theoretical physicists success¬ 
fully merged the newly developed 
quantum theory with the older 
Einstein theory of (special) relativ¬ 
ity. One remarkable consequence 
of this development was the real¬ 
ization that a vacuum should not 
be completely empty. It contained 
energy and therefore should have 
mass density. The full vacuum 
mass density was not measurable 
in the laboratory. 

"But a volume of vacuum in one 
region should have gravitational 
interaction with a similar vacuum 
region elsewhere. This could have 
great consequences for the evolu¬ 
tion of our expanding universe. 
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Calculating the magnitude and 
even the sign of this 'dark' (i.e. 
invisible) mass-energy density con¬ 
tribution to cosmology depends 
on knowledge of all the possible 
particles and interactions on all 
microscales, even those infinitesi¬ 
mally smaller than what could be 
directly explored in the laboratory. 

"It is, however, possible to bound 
the magnitude of the vacuum 
'dark energy's' mass density from 
limits for the expansion rate of our 
universe. That magnitude should 
not be very much greater than 
those of other presently observed 
constituents of our universe. If this 
were not the case, conditions for life 
to have evolved would never have 
existed here or anywhere in our ob¬ 
served universe. Either the present 
expansion of our universe would 
too long ago have reversed and 
become a crunch, or it would have 
passed through our present era too 
rapidly for galaxies, stars and life 
to form. Exciting new observations 
of what seems to be the vacuum's 
'dark energy 7 density, inferred from 
the acceleration of the expansion of 
our universe, put it well within this 
allowed limit. 

"The great mystery is why theo¬ 
retical estimates of it from known 
or contemplated microphysics are 
so hugely greater than this limit. 
Proposals for the tiny value we 
observe for it include speculations 
that theoretical physics will always 
allow an essentially infinite range 
of possible 'dark energy' densities 
but these are distributed among an 
infinite number of other, coexist¬ 
ing universes. Only extremely 
rare ones like our own with tiny 
vacuum densities could produce 
the conditions for astronomers and 
physicists to study their universe." 

Mai adds: "The probable verifica¬ 
tion of Higgs boson doesn't yet 
change any part of the 'dark energy 7 
puzzle." 

Richard Friedenberg, initially 
an English/drama major, turned 
to medicine because his father 
said he had to do something to 
earn a living. When he retired, 
the first thing he did was write a 
pulp novel. Deceit and Deception, 
which "turned out pretty good for 
a novice. Recently, at the urging of 
my grandkids, I wrote Memories. I 
must confess that I am really a ham 
at heart." 

Browsing in my neighborhood li¬ 
brary, I came across Herbert Gold's 
Travels in San Francisco, one of his 
many books. It reminded me of my 
last column, which cited a Bay Area 
publication reporting Herb's ap¬ 
petite for walking the Filbert Street 
steps, and it triggered my curiosity 
about the steps. A guide book I 
turned to described them as a 377- 
step climb, scaling the sheer eastern 
face of Telegraph Hill, and winding 


through flower gardens and charm¬ 
ing 19th-century cottages. 

In September my wife. Marge, 
and I visited Herb at his home 
high on Russian Hill. Flis street is 
inclined at least 45 degrees (or so 
it seemed), but whatever the effort 
getting up and down the hill, the 
view from his apartment is unbe¬ 
lievable. Chinatown lies below and 
San Francisco Bay, with its heavy 
water traffic and the Oakland Bay 
Bridge, are in full view. Herb's is 
unmistakably the home of a writer, 
as it overflows with books, journals, 
magazines, memorabilia and his 
faithful manual typewriter. A won¬ 
derful visit catching up after these 
many years. 

I regret advising the passing of 
Charles Amoldi, retired surgeon, 
who lived in Florida. 



Frank Iaquinta 

620 Pelhamdale Ave., 
Apt. 15 

Pelham, NY 10803 


fiaquintamd@aol.com 


Qassmates, please send news 
about yourself and your family, 
your career, your travels or even a 
favorite Columbia College memory 
to me at either the email or postal 
address above. You also can send 
news to me via CCT's easy-to-use 
webform: college.columbia.edu/ 
cct/ submit_class_note. This column 
is a wonderful way for us to stay 
connected. I hope to hear from you. 
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Thank you to all who shared news 
this time around. 

We begin with Lodovico Blanc 
'50E, who was bom in Rome in 1927. 
"After graduating with degrees in 
industrial engineering, I worked in 
Cuba until 1960, when I returned to 
these hospitable shores. I now live 
in Miami with my Cuban-born wife, 
Maria (Connie). I worked for ESSO, 
now ExxonMobil, from which I 
retired after a 30-year career mostly 
in information systems. Since my 
retirement, I am active in a charitable 
organization, the Order of Malta. 
Hobbies and interests are SETI 
(search for extra-terrestrial intel¬ 
ligence), NEO (near-Earth objects). 



archaeology, and prehistoric and 
ocean impact meteorite research. I'm 
a fan of Dallas Abbott Ph.D. at the 
Lamont-Doherty Earth Observa¬ 
tory and am a Knight of Malta in 
Obedience, which reflects the status 
that binds you to follow certain strict 
rules of the order." 

Dr. Sidney Fink '52 P&S writes, 
"I'm 85.1 can still hike and paddle, 
and guess I should share why I am 
a fortunate Class of '48 survivor. 
First, I was drafted into the Army 
shortly after the atomic bomb was 
dropped, which saved me from dy¬ 
ing in the invasion of Japan. Since 
then, I have been healthy enough/ 
smart enough to avoid doctors and 
pills all my life. (Being one helped, 

I guess.) So avoid battlefields, eat a 
good diet, exercise regularly, stay 
out of the office and dmgstores as 
much as you can and you should 
easily live past my age. Good luck 
to you!" 

Retired from a business career 
in retailing that spanned 46 years, 
David Burstein lives in Tenafly, N.J. 
"I do a lot of nonfiction reading and 
visiting of children and grand¬ 
children in Weston, Conn., and 
Katonah, N.Y. One of my children, 
Andrew '74, is a professor at LSU 
in Baton Rouge, where he is an 
early-American history expert and 


edition of The College Handbook of 
Creative Writing, my textbook for the 
subject, used in many colleges. 

"I don't believe in retirement. Po¬ 
litically, I am very liberal. I support 
[Barack] Obama ['83], and think 
America needs an entire overhaul. 
See my book. The Decline and Fall of 
America. 

"At the College years ago, my 
friends included Allen Ginsberg; 
Jason Epstein '49, '50 GSAS; Don 
Friedman '49; and John Hollander 
'50, '52 GSAS." 

Ethan I. Davis writes, "After my 
wife and I had major health issues 
simultaneously in June 2011, we 
took that as a sign that it was time 
for us to move. We sold our home 
of 15 years and are happily resettled 
in the Las Fuentes Resort Village 
senior community in Prescott in 
North Central Arizona. It was the 
right thing for us to do." 

Tom Colven continues to "enjoy 
old age at the beach at Emerald Isle, 
N.C." 

Sharing his story is Nicholas 
Giosa: "Bom Italian Harlem in 
1925; shined shoes in father's barber 
shop in the Bronx; attended Roma 
Barber School at 14; graduated from 
Stuyvesant H.S. in 1942; attended 
Columbia '42-'48. Originally 
was the Class of '46, interrupted 


Robert DeMaria '48 is an author as well as the pub¬ 
lisher of The Vineyard Press. 


a prolific published author on Jef¬ 
ferson, Madison, Washington Irving 
and so on. His brother, Robert, is 
a lawyer in Washington and is a 
Tufts grad. My older brother, Albert 
'47, entered with the Class of '44 
but his schooling was interrupted 
by WWD. A nephew, Jeff Burstein 
'75, also attended Columbia, so 
there is a good history of well- 
educated men with Columbia's 
Core program as their well-earned 
standard." 

Dr. Bob Mellins continues to be 
active at P&S, helping to steer the 
research of postgraduate fellows as 
well as pursuing his own. 

Elaborating a bit from his note 
in the Fall issue, Robert DeMaria 
'59 GSAS writes, "I continue to 
live the way I always lived. I write 
books and publish books. I am the 
publisher of The Vineyard Press 
and before that I published the 
Mediterranean Review. For 50 years I 
have spent part of the year in Spain 
in my house in Deia, Mallorca. 

"I have written 20 novels. My 
latest is Bleecker Street Blues, set in 
Greenwich Village in 1920; it was 
published in 2010. In 2011,1 wrote a 
memoir of my years in Mallorca. In 
2012,1 published Missing in Action, 
set in WWII. I am doing the fourth 


by WWfl. Attended BU Medical 
'48-'52; interned at Hartford Hos¬ 
pital '52- 54; did general practice 
in Hartford '54-'66; did residency 
in anesthesiology; practiced at 
Hartford Hospital 1966-2000. Was 
president of New England Society 
of Anesthesiologists 1980-81. 

"Painted avidly in '50s and '60s; 
chief interests now are poetry and 
photography. Published book of 
poetry. Words, Wounds and Wonder, 
with photos, etchings, and pen and 
inks in 1996; prize photo of mother 
and father appeared on cover of 
Parade Magazine; lifelong tennis 
player. 

"Best memories at Columbia are 
times shared with classmates from 
Stuyvesant, George Caplis '48E 
and Lou Vanaria '58 GSAS. 

"Beautiful wife, Louise, died 20 
years ago; daughter, Lisa, died 14 
years ago; have three sons, Mark 
(57) and twins Paul and Eric (53). 
Have been living in same house in 
Wethersfield, Conn., for 55 years, 
still cutting grass and doing house¬ 
hold chores. 

"Thankful for the long journey." 

George Woolfe writes, "My 
wife, Mary Elaine, and I moved 
to Falmouth, Mass., last year after 
spending a year in a retirement 
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community in West Yarmouth. It 
was a lovely place, but we decided 
that there were too many old 
people. Playing a little golf, such as 
it is, and working out regularly." 

Dick Hyman (dickhymanmusic 
@verizon.net) has a new recording 
with his daughter, Judy, a violinist/ 
composer, of her original waltzes, 
called Late Last Summer. Also, Hal 
Leonard Music released his new 
book, Dick Hyman's Century of Jazz 
Piano Transcribed! 

In just shy of six months (Thurs¬ 
day, May 30-Sunday, June 2), the 
Class of 1948 will celebrate the 65th 
anniversary of its College gradu¬ 
ation by gathering on campus at 
Alumni Reunion Weekend. Mark 
your calendar! To ensure that 
Columbia can get in touch with 
you about the event, please update 
your contact information online 
(reunion.college.columbia.edu / 
alumniupdate) or call the Alumni 
Office (212-851-7488). 

CCT needs a class correspondent 
to write this column. If you are in¬ 
terested, please contact Alexis Tonti 
'll Arts, managing editor, for in¬ 
formation: alt2129@columbia.edu 
or 212-851-7485. In the meantime, 
please send updates to CCT at the 
postal or email address at the top 
of the column, or via CCT' s easy- 
to-use webform: college.columbia. 
edu/ cct/ submit_class_note. 
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John Weaver 

2639 E. 11th St. 
Brooklyn, NY 11235 


wudchpr@gmail.com 


A last look at the year as winter is 
nigh: almost no written contact from 
classmates but the word at this writ¬ 
ing was that Homecoming would 
produce a healthy turnout. I write 
this in the hope that will be true. 

There was a passionate email 
from Richard Sachs. I had not heard 
from him for several years. I quote 
from a much longer message: 

"I have been saying for decades 
that each election would be the 
most critical one in our lifetime. I 
believed it each time I said it. But 
those sentiments never held more 
truth than they do in 2012." 

The thrust of Richard's message 
was a plea for allowing political 
debate to appear in our Class Notes. 
As this is not the appropriate stage 
for such, there was no further 
discussion. Nevertheless, we can all 
take to heart Richard's strength of 
conviction and eagerness to engage 
in the most meaningful debate of 
our time. 

A phone call from Bill Lubic 
resulted in an attempt to recruit 
as many of us as possible for the 
September 20 meet-and-greet 
with Dean James J. Valentini at the 
Columbia University Club of New 


York. Both Bill and I attended. We 
met the dean and then listened to 
an informative and encouraging 
talk, followed by Q&A. The two 
most powerful "takeaways" were, 
first: The dean is committed to 
maintaining the College's status as 
"the greatest college in the greatest 
university in the greatest city in the 
world." Second, and this comes 
from the assembled alumni from 
classes from '47-'12: The Core 
remains the spine and the glue 
that bonds us all in our devotion to 
alma mater. We all look forward to 
the success of our new dean. 

I also bear sad news: my former 
roommate, Robert Dietshe, passed 
away in September in NYC, where 
his two children reside. He was at 
our reunion in 2009. He was a Sun 
Oil executive who retired in Ver¬ 
mont and was a real outdoorsman. 

C'mon guys, technology has 
made it easier than ever to maintain 
contact and share news. We all are 
enriched by the connection. So, in 
the words of the song, the melody 
echoes for me as I write: "Drop a line 
to say you're feelin' mighty fine." 


Mario Palmieri 

33 Lakeview Ave. W. 
Cortlandt Manor, NY 
10567 

mapal@bestweb.net 

Three big events for Bob Goldsby. 

In September, his daughter, Wendy, 
was married in a ceremony held 
under the Golden Gate Bridge. Bob's 
wife, actress Angela Paton, complet¬ 
ed a four-month run on Broadway 
in the play Harvey. And Bob's book, 
Moliere On Stage: What's So Funny? 

— which was mentioned in the 
Fall Qass Notes—was published 
to positive reviews. For example, a 
professor at the University of Wash¬ 
ington wrote, "Robert Goldsby has 
outdone scholarship by perceiving 
Moliere's plays in multiple dimen¬ 
sions." The book can be ordered 
online through Amazon or Barnes & 
Noble. Bob sends "cheers to all and 
especially to any former members of 



to the subject of great Columbia 
College teachers of the past. John 
spoke about two giants of our time, 
Mark Van Doren '21GSAS and Mo¬ 
ses Hadas '30 GSAS who were, he 
said, "The most memorable voices I 
heard in my undergraduate days." 

Arthur Westing, long an impor¬ 
tant figure internationally in the 
field of ecology and the environ¬ 
ment, is the subject of a recently 
published retrospective Arthur H. 
Westing: Pioneer on the Environmen¬ 
tal Impact of War. The book details 
Arthur's work and accomplish¬ 
ments related to wars in Asia and 
the Middle East. It is available on 
Amazon. 

Sadly, eight deaths have been 
reported: Ashbel Green '52 GSAS 
of Stonington, Conn., September 
2012 (see Obituaries); Arthur 
A. Iodice of Rome, N.Y., March 
2012; Kenneth Keskinen of West 
Cornwall, Conn., ca. January 2012; 
Alfonso "Tony" Lordi of Dover, 
Mass., January 2012; Walter Nilsen 
of Edgewater, Fla., August 2012; 
Daniel O'Keefe of Chappaqua, 
N.Y., August 2012; Dr. F. Theodore 
"Ted" Reid, of Ajijic, Mexico, July 
2012; and Dr. John D. Suomi, of 
New Wilmington, Pa., May 2011. 



George Koplinka 

75 Chelsea Rd. 

White Plains, NY 10603 


desiah@verizon.net 


Think about this for a moment. 

Four times annually, 70-plus class 
correspondents hover over their 
computers to compose the pages 
that account for almost half of CCT. 
Their guidelines are delineated 
in the four pages of "Notes Style 
Sheets," promulgated by the execu¬ 
tive editor and managing editor, 
to ensure the Columbia dorm is 
named "Carman" and not Carmen; 
that alumni names are in bold type, 
that superscript is avoided and that 
pregnancies are not announced, just 
births. Kudos to Lisa Palladino and 
Alexis Tonti '11 Arts, our editors 
who are the envy of the Ivy League. 


Dick Hyman '48 has a new recording with his 
violinist/composer daughter, Judy, of her original 
waltzes, called Late Last Summer. 


the Columbia Players who got me 
hooked into theatre." 

Francis "Dick" Lordi has re¬ 
mained in the Schenectady, N.Y., 
area since he retired from General 
Electric in 1986. Dick remarried in 
2006, his first wife having died in 
1996. 

John Rosenberg participated last 
October in a lecture series devoted 


Robert Nielson was selected 
for induction into the 2012 class of 
the Columbia University Athletics 
Hall of Fame. During his College 
career. Bob was the both the NCAA 
and ICFA foils fencing champion, 
and he led the Lion fencers when 
they secured the "Iron Man" trophy 
with a record number of wins in 
foil, saber and epee competition. 


Following an Air Force career with 
duty in Korea and Germany, he 
spent many years in the scholastic 
world, teaching math and working 
as a guidance counselor. Bob resides 
with his wife. Dee, in Montgomery, 
Ala. Their lives have been enhanced 
by the arrival of five children, four 
grandchildren and three great¬ 
grandchildren. 

B. James Lowe continues to 
monitor the progress of the return 
of the NROTC program to the Co¬ 
lumbia campus. One of the stum¬ 
bling blocks appears to be over 
the awarding of college credit for 
courses related to military training. 
Jim is optimistic that eventually 
all Ivy League schools will be on 
a path to a program that satisfies 
the nation's need for officers and 
the maintenance of high academic 
standards by the institutions with 
NROTC students. 

Alfred B. Harbage Jr. '55E was 
an NROTC student. His naval 
career gave him a variety of experi¬ 
ences on naval vessels and led to his 
earning a B.S. in engineering. GE 
was his starting point, followed by 
employment in the Air Force SR-71 
program and at Pratt & Whitney. 
Before retiring, A1 returned to a gov¬ 
ernment job involving submarine 
research. Married since 1955, he and 
his wife have three sons and nine 
grandchildren. One of his hobbies is 
carving birds. The Harbage home is 
in Maryland. 

James S. Blundell Jr. and his 

wife, Pamela, reside in New York 
City. After his College days, Jim was 
drafted into the Army and spent 
two years with the CIA. Eventually 
he joined J.C. Penney and retired 
from merchandising and sales 32 
years later. Jim comes from a long 
line of Columbia graduates. His 
grandfather received a degree from 
P&S and his dad, J. Stuart Blundell 
'23, played baseball at Columbia 
with Lou Gehrig '23. The Columbia 
dynasty came to an end when Jim's 
son went to Lehigh. 

Class treasurer Willard Block 
and his wife, Roberta, have sold 
their home in Port Washington, 
N.Y., and moved to the big city. His 
new address is 43 W. 61st St., Apt. 
18N, New York, NY 10023; phone 
646-454-1760. 

A couple of quick notes. Ted Bi- 
huniak and his wife, Marilyn, sold 
their house in Wilton, Conn., and 
are on their way to Florida. Film 
critic Andrew Sarris died in June; 
see the Fall 2012 issue of CCT for a 
complete obituary. Jeremy Gaige, 
as reported in a telephone conversa¬ 
tion with his wife, Flarriet, died on 
February 19,2011. He was an inter¬ 
national chess champion. Finally, 
Arthur Ochs "Punch" Sulzberger, 
a former New York Times publisher 
and a University trustee emeritus, 
died on September 29,2012 (see 
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Obituaries for more on Punch). 

If you requested a Class of 1951 
60th Reunion Yearbook (June 2011) 
and did not receive a copy, please 
contact me. A copy will be sent 
promptly as long as the supply 
lasts. Meanwhile, please keep in 
touch and send along information 
for this column. It is always nice 
to receive a letter, phone call or an 
email from a happy Lion! 
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Sidney Prager 

20 Como Ct. 
Manchester, NJ 08759 


sidmax9@aol.com 

Here we are in the winter month 
of December. The holidays will 
soon be upon us and another year 
will have passed. I hope it was a 
healthy and rewarding year for all. 

The presidential election took 
place one month ago. I hope you 
are happy with the results. But re¬ 
member, it 7 s the process that is im¬ 
portant — the fact that we have the 
right, every four years, as citizens 
of this great country to freely select 
our leader. That does not happen 
in too many places. The months 
before the election were divisive. 
Feelings and opinions of voters 
with opposing views seemed to be 
miles apart. Differences were clear 
and distinct. Rhetoric among vot¬ 
ers was the most dynamic I have 
experienced in years. The founding 
fathers were pretty smart to get 
this idea right; or perhaps they, and 
as a result, we, were just lucky. 

Now for reports from two class¬ 
mates. 

Rex B. Shannon lives in Santa 
Ana, Calif., with Mary Jo Milham 
Shannon, his wife of 56 years. His 
greatest joy is his family. They have 
two sons, Matthew and Wade, and 
two grandsons, Lucas (13) and 
Nicki (10). Rex was a Boy Scout¬ 
master and Little League coach. He 
has been blessed with good health 
and works out at a gym twice a 
week. 

Even today, Rex believes the 
most enduring of his Columbia 
experiences was the Core Curricu¬ 
lum. It was priceless. 

At Columbia, he listened to Red 
Barber and Connie Desmond on the 
Brooklyn Dodger broadcasts, along 
with their young protege, Vin Scully, 
who was then attending Fordham. 

In 1958, when the Dodgers moved to 
Los Angeles, Barber and Desmond 
retired, and Scully moved west. 

Since then, Rex has been part of a 
block of season ticket holders for 
Dodger games, and Scully, who is in 
the NAB Broadcasting Hall of Fame, 
has announced that he will continue 
to broadcast Dodger games for the 
2013 season. 

Rex began his career in 1955 with 
the Aetna life insurance company. 


where he was an agent for 12 years; 
he then spent six years in field man¬ 
agement. In 1973, he joined New 
England Mutual Life Insurance, 
where he was director of agencies, 
general agent and s.v.p. In 1982, Rex 
joined Fidelity Union Life Insurance 
of Dallas, and he was its chairman, 
president and chief executive for the 
next 11 years. 

Though retired now, Rex con¬ 
tinues to be busy. He specializes 
in working with individuals and 
corporations in estate planning and 
implementing creative charitable 
donor goals. He has qualified as 
a member of the Million Dollar 
Round Table. 

Rex holds an M.B.A. from Whar¬ 
ton and received the Wharton 
Alumni Association Distinguished 
Service Award, given to only two 
graduates each year. He also is a 
graduate of the advanced manage¬ 
ment program at Harvard Business 
School. 

He is past director of the Ameri¬ 
can Society of Chartered Life Under¬ 
writers, the Life Insurance Market¬ 
ing and Research Association, the 
American Council of Life Insur¬ 
ance, the Life Office Management 
Association, the Texas Life Insurance 
Association, the Wharton Gradu¬ 
ate Executive Board, the Circle Ten 
Council of Boy Scouts of America 
and the World Affairs Council of 
Dallas/Fort Worth. He is past trustee 
of the Life Underwriter Training 
Council, the American College, the 
S.S. Huebner Foundation for Insur¬ 
ance Education and the Insurance 
Institute of Northeastern University. 

Rex is past chairman of the 
board of directors and past general 
campaign chairman of the United 
Way of Metropolitan Dallas. He 
also served for nine years on the 
board of directors and on the 
executive committee of the United 
Way of Orange County, Calif. He 
is a former member of the board of 
governors of the Dallas Symphony 
Association and of the board of 
directors of the Pacific Symphony 
Orchestra in Orange County. For 
13 years he was on the board 
of councilors of the Ethel Perry 
Andrus Gerontology Center of the 
University of Southern California, 
which specializes in aging research. 

Rex also is past president of the 
Orange County, Calif., chapter of 
the National Society of the Sons of 
the American Revolution, which 
was founded in 1889. Members 
have ancestors who fought in the 
Revolutionary War. One of Rex's 
ancestors was wounded at the 
Battle of Monmouth and the other 
died at the Battle of Brandywine. 

Don Schiller writes, "After 
graduating, I stayed on a couple 
of years at Columbia, taking some 
physics courses and not doing very 
well in them. During that time I also 


worked for a period at Columbia's 
Lamont-Doherty Earth Observatory 
under Dr. Jack Oliver '45, '53 GSAS. 
This work prompted me to switch 
my work preference from physics to 
geophysics, and I was hired by Shell 
Oil Co. to train and eventually work 
at its Houston location. 

"The year 1954 was an interest¬ 
ing one: going from New York City 
to Calhoun City, Miss., for training 
to read seismographs with a field 
crew to traveling on the Missis¬ 
sippi Delta by helicopter, air boat 
and dune buggy; to working at 
Shell's downtown Houston office; 
to meeting and marrying my wife, 
Dorothy; to getting drafted into 
the Army. Thus ensued a two-year 
hiatus with Uncle Sam, with basic 
and artillery training in El Paso, 
followed by service in Fort Worth, 
all in the glorious state of Texas. 

"After my draft service, I 
returned to Shell to work on field 
teams looking for underground 
salt domes. Part of this effort 
involved preparing topographic 
maps of identifiable strata, using 
data from networks of lines. This 
procedure used a number of simul¬ 
taneous equations, which could 
best be solved by a computer, one 
of which had just been obtained 
by Shell in its Houston office. I got 
so enthused by my work in the 
computer lab that I switched from 
geophysics to computer program¬ 
ming at Shell. (This was in 1960.) 

At the same time, I used my GI Bill 
to study for and obtain an M.S. in 
computer science at the University 
of Houston. Soon after, I learned 
that IBM had come to Houston to 
support NASA's space program, 
and I left Shell to work for IBM as 
a programmer in 1963. Meanwhile, 
Dorothy and I had three children: 


Pattie, Barbara and David. They, in 
turn, have presented us with five 
grandchildren. 

"My work at IBM in Houston 
was probably the most exciting of 
my career. It was participation in 
the development and operation 
of control systems for the NASA 
spacecraft. Our NASA/IBM team 
was back-up for the Project Mer¬ 
cury program and primary for the 
Project Gemini program. For both, 
we wrote FORTRAN programs for 
orbit determination and thrust pre¬ 
diction. The team then used these 
programs in real time, with data 
from about 30 radar stations around 
the globe, to plot the correct orbit 
and forecast modified orbits. Then 
whenever a space flight was in 
progress, we would wait for reports 
from, say, Woomera, Australia, and 
cheer when the incoming data was 
right on the mark. 

"By 1969, the orbit positioning 
programs were essentially complet¬ 
ed, and I moved to the Washington, 
D.C., area for possible work at the 
Goddard Space Flight Center. IBM 
did not win some expected contracts, 
so I worked at IBM's Washington 
System Center in Gaithersburg, Md. 

I started with computer simulations 
of computer systems and ended up 
with a computer program called 
SCAPE (System Capacity and Per¬ 
formance Evaluation), used in about 
50 installations around the country 
for evaluating additional computer 
hardware, as reported in the IBM 
Systems Journal (1980). 

"Staying with IBM in the system 
capacity and computer perfor¬ 
mance fields, I moved to Dallas 
and Raleigh, N.C., in 1980 and 
1984, respectively. Then, in 1990,1 
retired and moved to Maryland to 
be near our children. Since 2002, 
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Dorothy and I have lived at the 
Charlestown Retirement Commu¬ 
nity, near Baltimore. My days are 
now filled with stamp collecting, 
acting (in 10 plays since 2005), 
Scrabble, Sudoku, aiding teachers 
at a local elementary school and 
playing bocce. 

"It's been an exciting and reward¬ 
ing career, and I thank you for giving 
me the opportunity to review it in 
our class column." 

Your reporter thanks you for 
your contributions and wishes all 
our classmates good health. 
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Lew Robins 
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Incredibly, we're going to celebrate 
the 60th reunion of our Class of 
1953 from Thursday, May 30- 
Sunday, June 2 at Alumni Reunion 
Weekend on campus and through¬ 
out New York City. Ten classmates 
already have joined as members 
of the Reunion Committee: Bill 
Frosch, George Lowry, Jay Kane, 
Lewis Robins, Jules Ross, Ed 
Robbins, Pete Pellett, Jim Steiner, 
Donald Taylor and Aiy Zolberg. 

As you may recall, we celebrated 
our 55th reunion with a cocktail 
party on Friday in the lobby of 
Hamilton Hall, followed by a 
romantic dinner under a tent in 
Van Am Quad. On Saturday, we 
had a luncheon in Low Library 
that included a speech by a favorite 
history professor, Henry Graff Ph.D. 
'49 GSAS, who regaled us with 
anecdotes about various classmates 
and presidents he visited with at the 
White House. 

At the Reunion Committee's 
first meeting, our classmates 
unanimously decided to invite all 
widows of classmates. So if you 
could, please take a moment to 
send us the names and current 
addresses of any widow who 
should be invited. Also, take a 
minute to update your own contact 
information with Columbia. This 
way, you'll be sure to receive all the 
latest news about reunion. Update 
it online (reunion.college.columbia. 
edu/ alumniupdate) or by calling 
the Alumni Office (212-851-7488). 

On to the news: Our class hu¬ 
morist and orthodontist. Dr. Larry 
Harte, has published a book. Jour¬ 
ney with Grandchildren: A Life Story, 
which includes a chapter about his 


intriguing years at Columbia. I hope 
the following excerpts will remind 
you of what it was like to attend 
the College: "At 17 and being from 
Brooklyn, I was not quite ready for 
the social aspect of the education 
process. The kids were dressed in 
white bucks, grey flannel pants and 
blue sports jackets. Fortunately, I do 
not recall how I was dressed. It was 
a learning experience." 

Later, he writes: "Another great 
advantage in being at Columbia 
was having great teachers: Mark 
Van Doren ['21 GSAS], Gilbert 
Hyatt, and the future 1955 Nobel 
Prize winner in physics, Polykarp 
Kusch. I remember getting a note 
from Professor Kusch, saying, 'I am 
glad that someone has a concept of 
harmonic motion. My congratula¬ 
tions!' I also remember that one of 
my classmates in physics, Melvin 
Schwartz, won the Nobel Prize in 
physics [in 1988]. I know how he 
did it, too — while I was sleeping 
at 2 in the morning, he was still in 
the physics lab." 

Larry, who is known as the 
"Flatbush Philosopher," has of¬ 
fered to provide every classmate 
who attends reunion with a copy 
of his sparkling and witty book, 
Brooklyn -ese Proverbs & Cartoons. 
Having read his book from cover 
to cover, I can heartily recommend 
it. One of my favorite Harte bits of 
advice: "You can't move the moun¬ 
tain, but you can climb it!" 


their working careers. 

A good case in point is the won¬ 
derful Paul Wilson. Paul's out¬ 
standing career as a practicing psy¬ 
chiatrist concluded 10 years ago. He 
also authored a number of books 
and articles through the years. Now, 
as Paul puts it, "I savor my daily 
routine of sloth and torpor." He 
continues to be happily married to a 
wonderful lady whom I remember 
from when she was located across 
Broadway at a wonderful school 
named Barnard: Barbara Foley. Paul 
notes, "We are both in very good 
health. Still working out at the local 
YMCA and playing take-no-prison¬ 
ers geriatric doubles tennis." Paul 
and Barbara have several children, 
including a daughter who follows 
the family tradition as a psychiatrist 
in St. Louis. It all sounds wonderful. 

I was very glad to receive a 
note from Michael Frischberg. 
After graduation, Michael served 
a 16-month tour of duty with the 
Army in Korea. He earned an M.A. 
from NYU and retired after many 
years of teaching high school social 
studies in New York. Michael and 
his wife, Arlene, have been happily 
married for 54 years. They have 
three daughters and one grandson. 
They like to read and go to muse¬ 
ums in New York City. 

Dick Werksman and his good 
wife, Elin, continue to enjoy these 
"later years" in Chincoteague, Va., 
on the eastern shore of the Del- 


Saber weapon all-star Barry Pariser '55 was elected 
to the Columbia University Athletics Hall of Fame 
in 2012. 


Please let us know if you are 
planning to attend reunion. I hope 
to include your name in my next 
column, in the Spring issue, so that 
your friends, classmates, teammates 
and fraternity brothers will know 
they can look for you at reunion. 


Howard Falberg 

13710 Paseo Bonita 
Poway, CA 92064 
westmontgr@aol.com 

One of the many activities that 
has become an important part of 
Columbia's recognition of contri¬ 
butions is the Columbia Univer¬ 
sity Athletics Hall of Fame, which 
inducts new members every other 
fall. Our own A1 Thompson and 
Steve Sobel were inducted in 2010 
for track and field, and fencing, 
respectively; please forgive me if I 
am leaving out other class members 
who have been recognized. 

There are a good number of class 
members who have retired from 


marva Peninsula. Dick has retired 
from positions of responsibility at 
the U.S. Information Agency as 
well as the State Department deal¬ 
ing with the war on poverty and 
corruption in Latin America. He 
notes that tennis keeps him on the 
go, as does interviewing Eastern 
Shore applicants to the College. 

I hope that all is well with our 
classmates and look forward to 
hearing from you. In the meantime, 
be well and loyal to Columbia. 


Gerald Sherwin 

181 E. 73rd St., Apt. 6A 
New York, NY 10021 
gs481@juno.com 

Columbia continues to play a 
major role in many ways, whether 
worldwide with the Global Centers 
(visited recently by University 
Chaplain Jewelnel Davis) and the 
Alumni Travel Study Program or 
through local events on campus 
such as Cafe Columbia and the 




seventh annual CAA picnic on 
South Lawn, where close to 500 
Columbians partied into the wee 
hours of the afternoon. Coming up 
in a few months will be an adven¬ 
ture in the trade routes of Coastal 
Iberia (Lisbon, Gibraltar and more). 

Cafe Columbia was in top form 
recently with exciting lectures, in¬ 
cluding "Probing the Mysteries of 
Dark Matter and Black Holes with 
Antimatter" (September 10) and 
"Body and Soul: The Black Panther 
Party and the Fight Against Medi¬ 
cal Discrimination" (October 1), to 
entice the attendees. The crowds 
keep getting bigger and bigger. 

At the Columbia University Club 
of New York in midtown on 
September 20, Dean Jim Valentini 
shared his vision for the College 
and undergraduate education at 
Columbia and his priorities for 
the coming year. The dean was 
warmly received and answered an 
array of questions. 

What started out as a $15 English 
language course in 503 Hamilton 
Hall for immigrants in New York 
City has evolved into a robust 
linguistic and cultural curriculum — 
the American Language Program — 
and is marking its centennial year. 

Paul Auster '69, '70 GSAS not 
only has come out with a new 
book (reflections on his life called 
Winter Journal ) but also appeared 
in a full-page interview in the New 
York Daily News, speaking about 
his "love affair" with the New York 
Mets. (Interesting reading about 
New York's other team.) 

It 7 s time for applications to flood 
the Admissions Office as the Class 
of 2017 begins seeking the coveted 
slots at the College. Part of the 
process includes interviews with 
alumni through the Alumni Repre¬ 
sentative Committee. Throughout 
the country and the world, alumni 
evaluate prospective applicants. 
We're pretty close (mid-December) 
for early decision results. 

Let's get to our classmates, who 
are active in their many interests. 

Barry Pariser recently was elected 
to the Columbia University Athletics 
Hall of Fame. The saber weapon 
all-star led the fencers to the national 
team championship in his senior 
year and was outstanding in his pre¬ 
vious years at Columbia. Others on 
that squad were Mort Civan (epee) 
and Stan Zinberg (foil). The head 
manager was Lee Rodgers. 

We received our periodic call 
from Beryl Nusbaum in Rochester, 
N.Y., who travels a lot but tries to 
stay in touch with Columbia sports 
teams. The interest level is just as 
high for Dick Kuhn, who lives in 
New Jersey and practices law on 
Staten Island. 

Another star athlete in our class 
was Ezra Levin (until Chet Forte 
'57 came along). The last tidbit we 
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heard about Ezra was when he 
emceed a gala for the Hebrew Free 
Loan Society celebrating its 120th 
anniversary in New York City. 

Columbia is a small community 
— your trusted correspondent ran 
into Bob Bemot's son-in-law at a 
Columbia breakfast event recently. 

| Those events are very worthwhile 

in terms of meeting and greeting 
other Columbians. 

Our former Ford Scholar, Jerry 
Plasse, is moving to Idaho (Tetonia) 
to be closer to his daughters. Jerry 
and his family spent a long time 
in Owings Mills, Md. By the way, 
Tetonia is near Jackson Hole, Wyo. 

I The annual meeting of the Boys 

of Summer was held in north West¬ 
chester, hosted by Jack Freeman 
and attended by Ron McPhee and 
John Naley. Tom Brennan couldn't 
make it. Other nonclassmates who 
showed up were Charlie Brown 
'56, Paul Taormina '56 and Jim King 
'54. Oh, the stories that were told. 
Where was Walt Deptula and even 
Bob Dillingham? 

Ed Francell, who lives in Atlanta, 
is looking forward to our 60th and 
is trying to find the whereabouts of 
Cincinnati's Tom Evans. Tom was 
Ed's first roommate in Livingston 
(later changed to Wallach). 

Harold Kushner is either giving 
fascinating lectures or writing 
books. His latest work is The Book 
of Job: When Bad Things Happened to 
a Good Person. His fantasy is that it 
will be used as a resource for the 
Literature Humanities course ('Lit 
Hum' to current students). 

Another classmate, another 
award. Jesse Roth, renowned 
diabetes researcher at the Feinstein 
Institute for Medical Research, 
received an honorary doctoral de¬ 
gree from Ben-Gurion University 
of the Negev at the 42nd Board of 
Governors meeting in Beer-Sheva, 
Israel. Jesse lives on Long Island. 

Everyone should take note that 
Bob Pearlman has given scholar¬ 
ships to both the College and 
Engineering for the past 15 years. 
We can't let this feat go by without 
notice. 

Getting ready for our next big 
\ event (the 60th) is die West Coast 

i contingent, some of whom are 

making a repeat appearance after 
the last go-round. There's Jeff 
Broido (La Jolla), Bemie Kirtman 
(surfing in Santa Barbara), Charlie 
Sergis (our famous radio personal¬ 
ity in Redondo Beach), Harry 
i Scheiber (looking forward to the 

next crew reunion, as is Bill Mink, 

[ high school classmate of Bob 

Brown) and Jim Hudson (whom 
we haven't seen on the East Coast 
in a while). We know Shelly Wolf 
(former Spec business manager) 
will make the trip, as will Bill Co¬ 
hen (Los Altos) and Jack Stuppin 
(Sebastopol), who still is painting 
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after all these years. 

The 2013 calendar looks great. 
Jack. 

Another classmate has passed 
away. Our condolences go to the 
family and friends of Sam Astra- 
chan. He will be missed. 

My fellow '55ers. 

Keep up the outstanding work 
you do. 

Stay involved. 

Impart your wisdom to those 
around you. 

Love to all! Everywhere! 


Stephen K. Easton 

6 Hidden Ledge Rd. 

M Englewood, NJ 07631 

tball8000@earthlink.net 

It seems that we are now the "travel¬ 
ing class," with more of our class¬ 
mates retired or retiring, opting to 
spend more of their time and money 
touring all sorts of exotic locales. 

As Jack Katz, our tennis champ, 
has said: the only reason he is still 
working is that he doesn't play golf 
or bridge. Well, we can add travel to 
that statement. 

By the time you read this, my 
wife, Elke, and I will have returned 
from three weeks in China, Tibet 
and Hong Kong. We will be able 
to exchange China stories with 
at least two of our class members 
(and their wives): Sylvia and Bob 
Lauterbom and Judi and Larry 
Cohn. 

Our monthly luncheons have 
alternated between Danny Link's 
country club. Faculty House on 
campus, the Columbia University 
Club of New York and even the Yale 
Club, on occasion, when Len Wolfe 
makes the reservations and the club 
has its special roast beef buffet. Our 
attendance has been good but we 
always welcome more of our local 
or visiting classmates, so please get 
in touch with me or Lou Hem- 
merdinger (lhemmer@aol.com) 
with your email addresses so we 
can include you on the list. We espe¬ 
cially look forward to seeing some 
of our out-of-town classmates. 

Our September lunch at Faculty 
House included Ed Botwinick, 
who had flown in from North 
Carolina (in his own plane, piloted 
by himself) to attend a Columbia 
lecture on global warming and our 
luncheon. Ed, who had serious 
back surgery, is recovering nicely 
but slowly. I guess that is what 
we can expect at our age. We look 
forward to seeing Ed at our yearly 
Florida luncheon in February. 

One event I want to mention 
is the October 13 meeting of Co¬ 
lumbia College Fund Class Agents 
at the Annual Fund Leadership 
Conference, which was held 
on campus as part of Columbia 
Alumni Leaders Weekend. Al¬ 


though this event was principally 
for learning about fundraising for 
the College Fund, our class hoped 
to use it to bring Class Agents into 
contact with "old class friends." I 
promoted it for what I would call 
"connect" or "reconnect" with Col¬ 
lege friends. This also was a good 
venue for starting work on our 
60th reunion (3% years away). 

As an example, Leo Glass, who 
lives in Monticello, N.Y., does not 
have a computer (lots of stress 
eliminated) — so I send him class 
info by snail mail. His address is 
20 Hammond St., Monticello, NY 
12701, if you would like to contact 
him. 

Now on to class correspondence 
and news. 

Bob Lauterbom writes about 
what he calls the "fifth third" of 
his career: "The 'fourth third' came 
when, after 30 years in marketing 
and advertising, I was offered an 
endowed tenured chair professor¬ 
ship at UNC-Chapel H i ll. I planned 
to stay 10 years but I loved teaching 
so much that I stayed 25! By then, I 
was getting so many requests from 
graduate business schools in China 
and India to do E.M.B.A. courses 
for them that I decided to become 
emeritus at UNC; thus began the 
'fifth third' of my career. 

"My wife, Sylvia, and I spent six 
weeks in China in April and May 
(my second trip this year) and as 
of this writing. I'm going back in 
August and December. In between. 
I'll go to India again and maybe 
back to Poland. I've now been in 20 
Chinese cities. 

"Many of my 'students' are 
billionaires but know less about 
marketing and advertising than my 


undergraduates. Thatis not surpris¬ 
ing; iti s only been 30 years since Mr. 
Deng said it was OK, after all, for 
Chinese people to be rich. Did they 
ever respond! They know they rode 
a wave, though, and they're eager 
to acquire the knowledge they'll 
need to compete at a higher level 
globally. They treat us wonder¬ 
fully well. There are two things the 
Chinese respect: professors and old 
people. So I'm two-for-two." 

Bob concludes by saying he loves 
to travel and looks forward to many 
adventures, including a Columbia- 
sponsored trip to Machu Picchu 
and the Galapagos Islands. 

Donald Horowitz, whom I con¬ 
tacted when I was visiting Elke's 
son, Jeffrey, in Seattle, also has an 
interesting story. He was unable to 
meet with me, as he was spending 
the last part of the summer at his 
second home in Hawaii. As he 
said, growing up in Brooklyn, 
who drought he would ever own 
a palm tree in Hawaii (not "a tree 
that grew in Brooklyn")? 

Don, who was a member of the 
Glee Club, writes: "Speaking of 
the Glee Club, it appears that in 
my retirement a new semi-career 
may be in store. A few months 
ago, a good friend was appointed 
to the Washington State Supreme 
Court. He asked if I would 
sing the national anthem in the 
Supreme Court courtroom at his 
swearing-in. It was an honor to 
be asked. I did sing it, and that 
very day was asked to sing at 
the wedding of the daughter of 
a major public official. Recently, 
topping that, I was asked to sing 
the national anthem at a Seattle 
University varsity soccer game." 


Columbia School Designations 

in Class Notes, these designations indicate Columbia 

degrees from schools other than the College. 

Arch. 

School of Architecture, Planning and Preservation 

Arts 

School of the Arts 

Barnard 

Barnard College 

Business 

Graduate School of Business 

CE 

School of Continuing Education 

Dental 

College of Dental Medicine 

E 

The Fu Foundation School of Engineering and 

Applied Science 

GS 

School of General Studies 

GSAS 

Graduate School of Arts and Sciences 

J 

Graduate School of Journalism 

L 

School of Law 

Nursing 

School of Nursing 

P&S 

College of Physicians and Surgeons 

PH 

Mailman School of Public Health 

SIPA 

School of international and Public Affairs 

SW 

School of Social Work 

TC 

Teachers College 
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Don concludes by saying the 
Seattle professional soccer team is 
also considering having him sing, 
and notes that if the Yankees are 
looking for a "new/old" vocalist, 
he is available. 

Phil Liebson was nice enough to 
fill me in on the activities of the Co¬ 
lumbia University Club of Chicago, 
of which he is an engaged member. 
All in the Chicago area, please con¬ 
tact Phil at phillip_liebson@rush. 
edu to get an update on activities. 

Phil also mentions that, as of 
this past September, he has become 
"hemi-demi-semi-retired." This 
means more time for his other 
activities, including essays on 
medieval history, playing the piano 
(remember, Phil — practice, prac¬ 
tice, practice!) and staying active 
in his profession as a cardiology 
consultant. In the travel depart¬ 
ment, Phil and his wife, Carol, 
spend two weeks each summer on 
Cape Cod. 

Ron Kapon, our peripatetic 
oenophile, will have the Ron Kapon 
Wine Library & Ron Kapon Wine 
Lab dedicated by Fairleigh Dick¬ 
inson at its Teaneck/Hackensack, 
N.J., campus. Ron has contributed 
more than 5,000 books, magazines 
and related articles, making it the 
second largest private collection on 
the subject in the United States. As I 
have stated, Ron is a great resource 
for anything to do with wine and 
fine dining. 

Jack Katz has opted for continu¬ 
ing to work. As mentioned at the 
outset of this column, he does not 
play bridge or golf, although he is 


our class representative in charge 
of planned giving. As the end of 
the year approaches, it may be a 
good thing to explore some of the 
advantages of Columbia giving 
through either annuities or de¬ 
ferred gifts. If you are so inclined 
please email me at tball8000@ 
earthlink.net and I will be happy 
to give you the benefit of my 
knowledge of and experience with 
the programs available. 

I am again asking all class mem¬ 
bers who want to keep in touch to 
update their contact information 
by writing Lou Hemmerdinger 
(lhemmer@aol.com) and providing 
him with your email address. This 
seems to be the best way to stay in 
touch with the majority of our class 
members. Please be a part of our 
reconnect mission. 

To the winterbirds and the snow¬ 
birds, have a wonderful season of 
health and good fortune for the 
holidays. 


57 


Herman Levy 

7322 Rockford Dr. 

Falls Church, VA 22043 


hdlleditor@aol.com 


Mac Gimse, the Professor Emeritus 
of Art at St. Olaf College, recently 
was an adviser to a Northfield, 
Minn., honors art group of students 
under a Legacy grant from the state; 
Mac also was the grant administra¬ 
tor. He said that the grant "gave 
us funds to show what teenagers 
will do when set loose to express 
themselves, a triumph of youthful 


Norbert Hirschhorn '58, who lives in London and 
Beirut, has published his third collection of poetry. 
Monastery of the Moon. 


a heck of a tennis player and also 
plays basketball. Jack retired as chair¬ 
man of psychiatry at North Shore 
University Hospital a few years ago 
and now runs his private psychiatry 
practice in Great Neck, N.Y. 

Constantine Andricos '56E is 
retired, lives in Monrovia, Calif., 
and hopes to have time to attend 
our reunions (the 60th is in 2016) 
and to reconnect with old friends. 

I say, you have many friends in 
the New York area, so if you are in 
NYC, check out our class lunches; 
we would love to see you. Connie, 
as we know him, spent his career 
in the aerospace industry, working 
on the design and construction of 
the Mars Lunar Landing Radar. 

His time is now spent with family, 
including three grandchildren. 
Sounds like a good retirement life. 

I am now, in addition to my 
other duties as class president. 


exuberance .... The young sculp¬ 
tors volunteered for an optional, 
non-credit, extracurricular sculpture 
project. They gave it time they did 
not have, and thought and worked 
beyond their reckoning. They each 
feel a genuine sense of achievement 
.... These are bright, talented teen¬ 
agers who are active in everything: 
theatre, music, sports and commu¬ 
nity. [There were neither] drugs nor 
alcohol nor shirking duty. Several 
parents pitched in to get the grunt 
work finished during final exams, 
which made it a broader collabora¬ 
tive .... The process also included 
city planners and engineers as 
well as development, cultural and 
library people, so if s more compli¬ 
cated than getting elected to office." 

The result was a 14-foot "Tree of 
Knowledge and Delight" that now 
stands in front of the Northfield 
Public Library. 


Mac also expressed regret at 
not having been able to attend this 
spring's reunion because of his re¬ 
sponsibilities for the project, which 
was formally dedicated on June 1. 

Lawrence Merrion writes, "I 
am a retired architect, living with 
my spouse, Judy, and am near my 
three sons and nine grandchildren. 
We travel whenever the oppor¬ 
tunity arises, such as spending 
last Christmas on a weeklong 
Caribbean cruise out of San Juan. 
We find the San Francisco Bay 
area to be one of the most pleasant 
areas in the world, for both climate 
and variety of activities. I lived in 
Berkeley 30 years, directly across 
the street from Erich Gruen. I 
look forward to returning to NYC, 
perhaps for the 60th." 

Gene Wagner reports the pass¬ 
ing of Ken Silvers, loyal member 
of the Southern California lunch 
group. Ken's widow, Jessica, has 
given us a most moving tribute: 

"Ken always talked about 
his experience at Columbia. He 
continually talked about the Core 
Curriculum and, because of his ed¬ 
ucation, was able to live a rich and 
rewarding life, both professionally 
and personally. Ken always loved 
to read. He took up clay sculpture 
many years ago and became quite 
good at it. We always traveled with 
our kids when they were growing 
up: China, Europe, Africa, Israel, 
Mexico. Later, we had exotic trips 
to India and Peru. As Ken's health 
and mobility became less stable, 
we took cruises all over the world. 
He was truly the most generous, 
kind and caring person I've ever 
known. He adored his family — 
two daughters, their husbands and 
our four grandchildren. 

"For many years Ken was on 
staff at the UCLA Neuropsychiatric 
Institute; in the 1970s and '80s he 
ran an inpatient adolescent ward. 
He supervised residents and child 
psychiatry fellows. He then went 
into a more full-time private prac¬ 
tice, but he continued to supervise 
child psychiatry fellows as a mem¬ 
ber of the clinical staff. 

"Ken continued his private prac¬ 
tice, seeing patients at home dur¬ 
ing his last year. As a psychiatrist 
and teacher he touched so many 
people's lives in ways, so they tell 
me, for which they will always be 
grateful." 

Jessica would appreciate class¬ 
mates' contributions in Ken's 
memory to the Columbia College 
Fund. You can do so by credit card 
at college.columbia.edu/giveonline, 
by calling the Alumni Office at 
212-851-7488 or by mailing a check, 
payable to Columbia College Fund, 
to Columbia College Fund, Colum¬ 
bia Alumni Center, 622 W. 113th St., 
MC 4530,3rd FI., New York, NY 
10025. Please note on your check or 


in an accompanying note that the 
gift is in Ken's memory. 
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Congratulations to Bob Tauber, 
the 2012 recipient of the D. Austin 
Sniffin Medal of Honor of the 
Ninth District (New York) Dental 
Association. 

Norbert Hirschhom's third 
collection of poetry. Monastery of the 
Moon, has been published by Dar al 
Jadeen, Beirut. Bert spends half of 
his time in London and half in Bei¬ 
rut, where his wife is a professor at 
the American University of Beirut. 

For those keeping score at home, 
Steve Jonas reports that his sum¬ 
mer 2012 athletic schedule included 
a short (sprint) triathlon at Mercer 
County (N.J.) Park and participa¬ 
tion in the International Triathlon 
Union Age-Group Duathlon World 
Championships at Nancy, France. 

Steve, we're proud of your 
accomplishments, amazed at your 
stamina and exhausted! 

En route to becoming a tradition, 
the annual summer gathering of '58 
southern Californians took place 
in July at Marcia and Rick Brous' 
home, Stu Huntington reports. (See 
nearby photo.) Enjoying the lunch 
and pool party were Irv Michlin 
and his wife, Harriet (who had 
hosted the first of the get-togethers); 
Rudy Hradecky and his wife, 

Cheryl; Dick Gatti and his wife, 
Wendy; Bob Goldstein and his 
wife, Eilene; Hal Wittner and his 
wife, Helen; Jack McGroarty and 
his girlfriend, Patti Kelly; and Stu 
Huntington and his wife, Paula. 

The party featured salmon poached 
in a dishwasher (remember, Rick 
was in the appliance business when 
he lived in New Jersey) and a sing- 
along, accompanied hy Rick and 
Marcia's 1928 Steinway electric baby 
grand piano. Classmates who would 
like to join in future events can con¬ 
tact Rick: rick@broushouse.net. 

Remember to save the date for 
our 55th reunion, to be held Thurs¬ 
day, May 30-Sunday, June 2. To 
ensure you don't miss any updates, 
update your Columbia contact 
information online (reunion.college. 
columbia.edu/ alumniupdate) or 
by calling the Alumni Office (212- 
851-7488). 
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For those in the New York area, 
the dass lunch is held on the second 
Wednesday of every month, in the 
Grill Room of the Columbia Univer¬ 
sity Club of New York, 15 W. 43rd St. 
($31 per person). Email Art Radin 
if you plan to attend, up to the day 
before: aradin@radinglass.com. 


Norman Gelfand 

c/o CCT 

Columbia Alumni Center 
622 W. 113th St., MC 4530 
New York, NY 10025 
nmgc59@gmail.com 

It is with great sadness that I pass 
on the information that George 
R. Carmody, a biology professor 
and DNA evidence expert living 
in Ottawa, Ontario, died on June 
13,2011. 

Alvin Halpem writes, "My 
wife, Mariarosa, and I have now 
comfortably transitioned from 
being longtime New Yorkers to be¬ 
ing Southern Californians, having 
completed year two of living in our 
condo in San Diego. 

"We did a little traveling this 
spring, visiting Spain and Israel 
in April and taking a cruise in the 
Island of Tahiti in late May. We pre¬ 
viously had visited a good many 
countries in Europe but had never 
been to Spain. The trip from Ma¬ 
drid to the southern cities and then 
along the coast to Barcelona was 
very enjoyable and educational. 

"We hadn't seen Israel since 1985 
and marveled at the growth and 
modernization of its cities. Still, 
visiting the Old City of Jerusalem 
and Akko and Caesarea were the 
most exciting sightseeing destina¬ 
tions. We also enjoyed visiting with 
my sister, who splits time between 
Israel and New York, and my niece 
and her family, who live in Israel 
and whom we hadn't seen in quite 
awhile. 

"For Tahiti, we traveled on Paul 
Gauguin Cruises, which sail from 
Papeete and covered the Society 
Islands (including Bora Bora and 
Moorea) and also some of the 
Tuamotu Islands, which are quite 
different but equally beautiful. The 
Paul Gauguin is a small ship and 
was a great way to visit the islands 
and their lagoons up close. We 
recommend it highly." 

The rest of Alvin's submission 
will appear in the next issue of CCT. 

From Art Mollin we hear, "As 
others in our class who found 
retirement equally unchallenging 
and boring have done, I went back 
to school but in the new, different 
way. I went via distance learning 
over the Internet, as opposed to 
the old brick-and-mortar version 
by which I earned a D.D.S. at NYU 
after leaving Columbia early and, 
years later, an M.S. at The New 




Several members of the Class of '58 gathered in July for a barbecue and pool party at Rick Brous' 
home in California, in attendance were (bottom row, left to right) Brous, Hal Wittner, Dick Gatti and irv 
Michlin; and (top row, left to right) Bob Goldstein, Rudy Hradecky, Stu Huntington and Jack McGroarty. 
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School. While sitting at home, 
reading, writing and entering all 
my research into my computer, I 
completed a graduate certificate in 
intelligence studies and an M.A. 
in national security studies from 
American Military University. 

"I was amazed at how much 
I learned during the courses and 
the involvement with the other 
students, whom I never met but 
rather interfaced with as an intel¬ 
lectual social network. I believe 
that one has to have had the other 
experience first and be a self-mo¬ 
tivated person to get anything out 
of it. 

"I am in the process of enrolling 
in a Ph.D. program in public safety 
with a specialization in emergency 
management, as I've been active in 
the Medical Reserve Corps of the 
Public Health Service in Nassau 
County for the last six years, and 
it's a good match." 

Frank R. Wilson is now a doctor 
at least two times over, owing to an 
M.D. and an honorary doctor of fine 
arts awarded by the Massachusetts 
College of Art and Design. He and 
his wife, Pat, were in Chicago this 
spring. They, J. Peter Rosenfeld and 
Peter's wife. Carmen, and Frank's 
sister, Julie, went to see Brian Den- 
nehy '60 in The Iceman Cometh at the 
Goodman Theatre. My wife, Yona, 


and I joined them after the show for 
a very pleasant dinner. 

David B. Smith writes, "My 
wife, Helen, and I have begun our 
yearly tramp overseas. We are 
staying for two months in Turkey, 
mostly on the Aegean coast of 
Anatolia. Each year we come to the 
north side of the Bodrum Peninsula. 
From there we explore western 
Anatolia. It is amazing how many 
ancient Greek and Hellenized 
archaeological sites are to be found 
here. A great many more, I believe, 
than are found in Greece itself." 

David has sent us an interesting 
discussion of what is in the area 
they visited but it will have to wait 
until the Spring issue. 

J. Peter Rosenfeld had a pleasant 
summer. "In July, my wife. Carmen, 
and I mostly sweated in the heat, 
but did make time for the Ravinia 
Festival (Chicago's answer to Tangle- 
wood), taking in a fabulous Mahler 
6th and a cool production of Holt 7 s 
Planets. In August we saw two mar¬ 
velous Mozart operas in concert, The 
Magic Flute and Idomeneo Holst, with 
some great new singers: Watch for 
Tamara Wilson and Rene Barbera. 

"As I write. Carmen and I are set 
to travel a lot in September. We fly 
to Germany on the 9th and I will 
give a lecture at the University of 
Tubingen on the 11th. On the 12th, 


we will drive to Lake Como and 
spend the afternoon and evening 
there before driving to Pisa on the 
13th. I will present at two symposia 
at the International Organization of 
Psychophysiology in Pisa. On the 
16th, we fly to Diisseldorf and dine 
with my Amsterdam-based son 
and his wife, Tamara, and get to 
see my twin grandsons, Dante and 
Charlie. On the 17th we return to 
Glencoe, Ill., to feed our Siamese, 
Chocolate (who was cat-sat when 
we were away). On the 19th, we 
are off to New Orleans for the 
Society for Psychophysiological 
Research for three posters sessions 
I need to attend. (Already made 
reservations at Galatoire's Restau¬ 
rant and Antoine's Restaurant in 
August. Hope they are as great 
as they were before Hurricane 
Katrina.) All summer long we had 
wonderful email correspondence 
with Frank Wilson, Mike Brom¬ 
berg, Dan Ein, Clive Chajet, Dave 
Peck and A1 Gelb. 

Arthur Newman reports, "I 
am celebrating the arrival of twin 
grandchildren, a boy and a girl." 

Congratulations! 

Clive Chajet writes, "The high¬ 
light of my summer has been what 
I have prayed for — more of the 
same." 

From John Clubbe we hear: "I 
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continue my Beethoven and Byron 
research and recently sent off 
another Beethoven article to the 
Bonner Beethoven-Studien. Sixty- 
three pages (single-spaced!) and 
they expressed interest. I'll be retir¬ 
ing this year after 26 years as joint 
president of the International Byron 
Society." 

John wrote a second time, after 
attending the society's annual 
conference in Lebanon in July. "We 
were in Europe for five weeks, 
including 10 days in Lebanon 
for the Byron conference .... We 
spent a week in Vienna doing my 
Beethoven research and about the 
same amount of time in Bonn and 
its magnificent Beethoven-Hauss 
Digital Archives." 

Matt Sobel says, "Early in the 
summer, I was punished for my 
longstanding interest in economics 
by being appointed chair of that 
department at Case Western Re¬ 
serve University, where I am a full¬ 
time faculty member. Awhile later, 
my wife, Susan, and I attended 
Cyclon, an annual four-day bicycle 
event organized by the Toronto 
Bicycling Network. This year it 
was in Peterborough, Ontario, and 
on a rainy day we visited the Cana¬ 
dian Canoe and Kayak Museum 
instead of getting wet on our bikes. 
It was a harbinger because later in 
the summer I canoed a 'wild and 
scenic' portion of the Missouri 
River in Montana (the White Cliffs) 
with my grandsons. Yes, I confess, 
their parents insisted on accom¬ 
panying us, but the six of us had a 
grand time." 

We hear from Lewis Fineman, 
"This summer my wife, Ann, 
and I again volunteered at Kenai 
Fjords National Park in Seward, 
Alaska. This was our eighth season 
volunteering in this park, where 
we work in the Nature Center near 
Exit Glacier, lead guided walks and 
rove the trails. We are fortunate to 
volunteer here because it enables 
us to spend time with our grand¬ 
children, who live in Anchorage 
with our son, Mark, and his wife, 
Sarah. We are snowbirds, spend¬ 
ing six months in Alaska and six 
months at our home in Hollywood, 
Fla. Lucky us." 

R. James Alster sent a long 
report. Part I follows, with other in¬ 
stallments planned for future issues: 
"Somehow, unaccountably way 
past the 50 years buy-in age, I live 
way up north here on the south Jer¬ 
sey shore in this pseudo-paradise of 
a Florida-style retirement commu¬ 
nity that — absent Florida's balmy 
winters — has its 350 homes strung 
around these other-worldly, rolling- 
terrain, golf-course-vistas laid out 
under this big sky that doesn't 
allow your ignoring its sun passings 
daily, its sun tiltings seasonally and 
its wider, denser canopy of stars 


nightly more awing than ever any I 
had hanging over me in Brooklyn, 
Cambridge, Manhattan or Bergen 
County. 

"Curiously enough, it locates me 
just below the Mason-Dixon Line, 
if, without shooting it deep into 
Delaware once it hits Delaware, 
you trace it straight eastward out of 
Clarksburg, W.V., along our Little 
Egg Harbor's longitude until if s 
inside this wooded flatland coastal 
region that, with its native families 
dating back to colonial times, has its 
own twanging country-music-em- 
bedded native culture still prevailing 
as a cousin to what West Virginia's 
mountain hollers still embrace a bit 
less modernism modified. All of that 
pretty enchanting. 

"But the rootless artificiality 
of the golf-course-subdivision 
lifestyle I must have bought into 
while sleepwalking. I mean, had 
it been the mere convenience of 
its having been so Garden-State- 
Parkway-accessibly plopped down 


ingly edited without giving me 
the pre-pub notice that would 
have allowed my ameliorating the 
edit's destructiveness. Against a 
background of all my memos to 
our community magazine and our 
governing board in protest against 
the injustice, I provided throw- 
of-the-dice-driven your passing 
along a trail perilously strewn 
with all the shame inducements 
that would either advance your 
being first finish-line exculpated or 
regress you towards your shameful 
beginning. The small print at the 
bottom of the game board notes 
that in mimicry of the samizdat 
protest literature sent out to the 
west by the suppressed dissidence 
of Soviet authors I was providing 
a samizdat board game. True to 
my expectation the biggest joke 
of all was provided by the game's 
exhibit-day removal suppression 
by our community's governing 
board chairman on the grounds of 
its inappropriateness — meaning 


Art history professor David Farmer '60 taught an in¬ 
troductory course last year at the Maine State Prison. 


into one of the local forest tracts 
whose zoning still allowed it? But 
why beat around the bush when I 
know that it's mostly my somehow 
persuading myself that it offered to 
my wife, Adi, and myself our least 
imperfect NYC/Bergen-County- 
proximate retirement location in 
compromise between her needing 
immaculacy in her outdoor sur¬ 
roundings and my loving instead 
the wildness of an untended 
garden. So now Adi has the im¬ 
maculacy and with not its having 
actually been too great a sacrifice, 
my not having any of the wildness 
immediately outside our windows 
— considering that iti s released me 
from doing any of the tending. The 
creepy sterility of the built-yester¬ 
day uniformity and the synthetic 
country-club friendliness that has 
everyone feeling they need to smile 
and wave at each other from their 
passing cars, I suppose, by some 
law of inescapable affinities, has 
to go hand-in-hand with your not 
having to do any of the tending. So 
I thank the big-banging first cause 
of it all for at least having spared 
me our being gated. 

"Apropos of which I contrived 
this 'Shame Game' board game 
as my joke-submission to our 
community's resident-artist art 
show this past summer. I'd been 
singled out as a persona-non¬ 
grata whose article submissions 
would automatically be rejected 
because I'd given too vehement a 
written protest to a September 2010 
article's having been too eviscerat¬ 


its publicizing the shameful extent 
to which my protests had been 
yearlong ignored — sort of like K's 
appeals to Kafka's Castle. When 
I told him — a really nice guy 
who'd been an Amoco marketing 
v.p. — that he'd behaved just as 
a culture commissar in the Soviet 
Union would have, he'd not been 
able to grasp the comic surreality 
of his role. When I'd once earlier 
teased him that marketing was a 
hoodwinking trade he'd replied 
that he'd always seen his function 
as being informational — and 
with no hoodwinking intent even 
if it 7 d entailed always his putting 
forth only the positive side of any 
product that needed boosting. 

"I continue writing my long 
fictions that I make no effort at 
getting published. My latest titles 
in the works are ii narcissusii — 
[my too late adolescence too soon 
cut short] and my Self-Same Real 
Emesdick Head kills." 

I have sent the complete ver¬ 
sions of the truncated submissions 
via email to those for whom I have 
email addresses. If you don't get 
my emails please send your email 
address to me at nmgc59@gmail. 
com. 


Robert A. Machleder 

69-37 Fleet St. 

Forest Hills, NY 11375 
rmachleder@aol.com 

David Farmer, in "retirement" in 
Maine, sends this update on his life 



of leisure: "I have two paying jobs, 
in addition to my volunteer work 
with two nonprofit boards. This is 
my ninth year teaching art history 
at the Rockland University College 
(known as URock), a satellite of 
the University of Maine-Augusta. 
The students are degree candidates 
and range from the usual college 
age to, shall we say, mature — 
older people changing direction 
or finally getting that degree after 
years of something else. As most 
are there to satisfy a humanities 
requirement, my challenge is to 
engage them in a new and differ¬ 
ent subject. 

"Last spring, I had a slightly dif¬ 
ferent challenge: teaching the first 
semester of an introductory course 
('Cave Painting to Giotto') at the 
Maine State Prison, the state's prin¬ 
cipal maximum security facility, 
conveniently located 10 minutes 
from my home. It was an inspiring 
experience. Those taking courses 
(many of them going for degrees) 
must apply to the program, as if 
they were applying to college. My 
group consisted of individuals 
mostly in their 20s and 30s, quite 
smart and engaged. They joked 
about having time to study but in 
fact were very ambitious and did 
excellent work. Their tests and 
papers were outstanding, and we 
had lively discussions in class; they 
were more responsive than my 
classes at URock. 

"The state does not provide any 
money for this terrific program; it 
is entirely funded by Doris Buffett's 
foundation, her principal philan¬ 
thropy being here and at several 
other prisons, including Sing Sing. 

It was both encouraging to be in 
class and discouraging to realize 
that most of the prisoners were 
enrolled in nothing like it — and 
even those who were remained 
incarcerated as I walked out after 
every class. The prison is only a few 
years old, replacing a dungeon-like, 
19th-century structure that must 
have been awful, and does not look 
unlike a basic junior college campus 
(although with razor wire). I really 
liked my guys; they were very 
polite and interested. Hard to think 
of them as convicted felons. I'm 
hoping to do it again, when there is 
another group needing a humani¬ 
ties course. 

"I'm also in my fourth year 
as director of exhibitions for my 
former institution, the Dahesh Mu¬ 
seum of Art. Without a permanent 
exhibition facility, we are concen¬ 
trating on organizing traveling 
exhibitions and sharing individual 
works in major exhibitions here 
and abroad. So, travel is a perk. 

Last year I accompanied 17 of our 
best works to an important and 
expansive Orientalist exhibition in 
Brussels, then accompanied their 
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return from Marseille, with a few 
days for pleasure in both places. I 
also attended the opening of the 
Jean-Leon Gerome exhibition in 
Madrid at the Thyssen-Bomemisza 
Museum, to which we had lent our 
most significant Gerome paint¬ 
ing. In Spain, I made some new 
contacts, and my wife, Pat, and our 
daughter, Emily, were accompany¬ 
ing tourists, with visits to Barcelona, 
Bilbao and Segovia (a real find; a 
delightful city). 

"The most exotic project was an 
exhibition the museum organized 
in collaboration with Syracuse 
University and presented in Dubai. 
My first visit to that part of the 
world, and I don't recommend it in 
June. The exhibition... [was about] 
the discovery and publication of 
classic Islamic design by Western 
artists in the 19th century. If any 
classmates are traveling in the next 
months, a splendid assortment of 
our Egyptian Orientalist works 
will be on view at Utica's Munson- 
Williams-Proctor Art Institute in 
the exhibition 'The Shadow of the 
Sphinx,' organized to complement 
the nearby production of Aida at 
the Glimmerglass Opera. This fall, 
a selection from the museum's 
drawing collection will be on show 
at Fairfield University's elegant 
Bellarmine Museum of Art in 
Connecticut. Next year, five of the 
best Egyptian Orientalist paintings 
will be key works in the exhibition 
'Egyptomania' at the Yale Peabody 
Museum. 

"I've risen through the ranks 
at one of my non-paying jobs 
and been elected chairman of the 
board for the General Henry Knox 
Museum in Thomaston, Maine. The 
main attraction is a recreation of 
Knox's superb mansion, Montpe¬ 
lier, built in the late 1790s to plans 
sometimes attributed to Charles 
Bulfinch. Carefully reconstructed, it 
is spectacularly sited and is among 
the finest monumental houses in 
Maine. The museum has been able 
to reclaim some of the original 
furnishings, especially the general's 
bed, which an expert from Colonial 
Williamsburg terms one of the fin¬ 
est period beds in its original loca¬ 
tion in America. The museum also 
is creating programs in American 
history, especially the Revolution¬ 
ary and post-Revolutionary eras. 

All you history buffs will recall that 
Knox was a famous general in the 
war, responsible for the incredible 
feat of transporting cannons from 
Fort Ticonderoga to Boston, allow¬ 
ing the Colonials to recapture the 
city, and was George Washington's 
first secretary of war. He was a re¬ 
ally interesting guy who went from 
proprietor of a bookstore in Boston 
to self-taught expert in artillery in 
the American army." 

Tom Hamilton's latest publica- 



Lions on the links: 1961 classmates (left to right) Dave Schwartz, John Lipani, Steve Leone and Jim 
Ammeen played a round in August at Raritan valley Country Club in Bridgewater, N.J. 


tion. The Mountain of Long Eyes: 

An Anthology of Science Fiction and 
Fantasy, was released in September. 
It comprises 28 short stories, includ¬ 
ing the title story, which involves 
a Native American shaman using 
magic to battle domestic terrorists at 
Kitt Peak Observatory. "Crime and 
Consequences" follows a 15-year- 
old girl fleeing her home planet, 
which is ruled by a tyrannical the¬ 
ocracy. In a sequel, "Beyond Space," 
she has become a respected scientist 
who, with her husband, is belea¬ 
guered by a would-be assassin. The 
assassin's motive and the end of 
the attacks lead to a shocking finale. 
"Why My Mother Hates Me" is a 
humorous piece that is balanced by 
the terror of "The Seat of Learning." 
And that's just five of them! 

Sad to report the passing of 
Nelson Lyon. Nelson died at his 
home in Los Angeles on July 17 
from liver cancer. He was a bril¬ 
liant comic writer, movie writer 
and director, and an accomplished 
photographer. Nelson became a 
prominent figure in the counter¬ 
culture. In 1966, while a writer and 
designer for a New York ad agency, 
he met Andy Warhol, and it was 
through Warhol that Nelson devel¬ 
oped an association and friendship 
with writers William Burroughs 
and Terry Southern. Nelson's 
portrait photographs of Burroughs 
have been featured in galleries. 

In 1971, his career on the rise. 
Nelson inspired Warhol with an 
idea for a cover that Warhol was 
working on for the Rolling Stones' 
album Sticky Fingers. He suggested 
that Warhol incorporate a working 
zipper on the album cover's rendi¬ 


tion of jeans. Warhol, acting on 
the suggestion, was so delighted 
that he gave Nelson several of his 
works. By most accounts. Nelson 
received five of Warhol's Marilyn 
Monroe prints. In one account it 
was a matching pair of electric 
chair paintings. Soon Nelson was 
working in Warhol's studio. The 
Factory, where he wrote and direct¬ 
ed the film The Telephone Book. The 
film, a sex satire about a woman 
who falls in love with an obscene 
telephone caller, starred Sarah 
Kennedy, a relative unknown, 
but also featured William Hickey, 
Barry Morse, Jill Clayburgh and 
Ultra Violet of Warhol fame. The 
movie, which was X-rated, was 
described by the Los Angeles Times 
critic as "bleakly brilliant," but 
on the whole it received less than 
sparkling reviews. Forty years later 
the movie resurfaced, was screened 
internationally and was hailed as a 
"lost masterpiece." 

Nelson went on to become a 
comic writer at Saturday Night Live 
and also appeared as "Mr. Mike," a 
recurrent, rather forboding charac¬ 
ter in SNL skits. But his promising 
career at SNL came to an abrupt 
end following a tragic incident in 
March 1982: In a weekend of party¬ 
ing at Nelson's apartment, John 
Belushi arrived with Cathy Smith, 
variously described as a back-up 
singer, groupie and drug dealer. 
Smith injected Belushi and Nelson 
with "speedballs," a mixture of 
heroin and cocaine. A drug-fueled 
weekend ended in the discovery 
three days later of Belushi dead in 
the bungalow he occupied at a West 
Hollywood Hotel. Nelson, under 


grant of immunity, testified at 
Smith's trial. Smith entered a plea of 
guilty to involuntary manslaughter 
and several drug-related charges. 

Although Nelson continued to 
write and for a time operated a busi¬ 
ness that made trailers for movies, 
his career never recovered. While his 
obituaries in leading newspapers, 
among them The New York Times and 
the Los Angeles Times, chose to focus 
on the scandalous event, those who 
knew Nelson best treasured their 
memories of an intelligent, erudite, 
educated and creative man. His dose 
friend, Mark Motihersbaugh, an artist 
and the lead singer of Devo, said of 
Nelson, "He was smarter than most 
of the people he worked for." 

Nelson is survived by his wife, 
Jill, to whom he was married 
several weeks prior to his death, 
and his daughters from previous 
marriages, Stephanie and Natalie. 
Our deepest condolences to the 
members of Nelson's family and to 
his friends. 


I Michael Hausig 

19418 Encino Summit 
I San Antonio, TX 78259 


mhausig@yahoo.com 


Tom Bratter passed away on Au¬ 
gust 3. Marty Kaplan, Bill Binder- 
man, Jim Melcher, Oscar Garfein 
and Jonathan Liebowitz attended 
the memorial service in Great Bar¬ 
rington, Mass. Marty wrote there 
were no surprises at the descrip¬ 
tion of Tom in the eulogies: larger 
than life, colorful, always right, 
knew just what people should do. 

Tom's life was impressive for how 
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he used his talents and powerful 
personality — and his deep, person¬ 
al commitment — to help troubled 
teens. He bought the "Castle" in 
Great Barrington as the base for the 
John Dewey Academy, a residential 
school for kids, which he created 
and ran for many years. With his 
direct, blunt, frequently expletive- 
filled language; his own funding; all 
the knowledge he developed about 
how to fix the lives of troubled kids 
(whether they were accepted by oth¬ 
ers or not); and the nonstop support 
of Carol, his wife of 49 years, Tom 
built a career around an institution 
that succeeded in turning around the 
lives of troubled adolescents. 

He gave adolescents who were 
deep into drugs their best chance 
to avoid a life of suffering, jail and 
likely early death. He pounded 
that point into kids and he did, 
in fact, change the lives of many 
— and they, in turn, would come 
back to tell Tom or Carol about the 
difference Tom had made in their 
lives. Many of the graduates went 
on to college. At least two entered 
Columbia College. 

In short, Tom was truly heroic in 
the mission he, and Carol, set for 
his life, and successful in making a 
difference in the lives of many peo¬ 
ple. We should all be very proud 
of him and what he achieved. He 
also was a good and loyal friend to 
many of us. 

Bob Pollack was honored by 
being included in Jewish Sages of 
Today: Profiles of Extraordinary People. 
Working on the premise that we are 
motivated by the meaningful ac¬ 
complishments of others, the foun¬ 
dation Targum Shlishi produced the 
book to bring to readers' attention 
the remarkable achievements of 
several individuals who are doing 
important work in the Jewish 
world. Bob wrote this is the nicest 
honor he has received in a while. 
The foundation has launched an 
engaging and interactive compan¬ 
ion website (jewishsagesofto 
day.com) that complements the 
book with a wealth of content. The 
website includes a robust section on 
each of the people in the book along 
with an innovative teacher's guide 
adaptable for students in grades 
7 through university and adult 
students. 

Phillip Smith '69 Arch, and his 
partner, Douglas Thompson '70 
Arch., who met at the Architecture 
School, have a new monograph, 
Qualities of Duration: The Architec¬ 
ture of Phillip Smith and Douglas 
Thompson, which was published in 
September. Qualities of Duration is 
the first book to chronicle Phillip 
and Douglas' complete body of 
work, with 350 illustrations and 
text by architectural historian and 
critic Alastair Gordon. It is avail¬ 
able at bookstores and online. They 



are already at work on volume 
two, which will continue the over¬ 
view of their projects, both those 
being finished and those "on the 
boards" for the next few years. One 
of their current residential projects 
is a modernist remake featuring 
weathered steel siding for Steve 
Simring and his wife. Sue, in 
Tenafly, N.J. "Retirement is not 
in our vocabulary," says Phillip, 
"given how much pleasure we take 
in the creative process of each and 
every new project." 

Arnold Klipstein retired after 
more than 41 years of practicing as 
a gastroenterologist in Manchester, 
Conn. After retirement he plans to 
do locum tenons, which is working 
for agencies when and where he 
wants without the hassles of run¬ 
ning a practice. Arnold attended a 
gastrointestinal medical meeting 
in Las Vegas, had the family visit 
from Kansas and California for 
Thanksgiving, and toured Vietnam, 
Cambodia and Thailand. He says 
he is engaged to a most wonderful 
lady to share life's adventures with. 


and an Albert Wertheim Fellowship 
to a graduate student as well as 
hosts the Albert Wertheim Seminar 
in Performance each spring. The 
seminar invites distinguished schol¬ 
ars and practitioners in the fields 
of theatre and performance studies 
to present new work to faculty, 
graduate students and the larger 
Bloomington community. 

Jim Cooner and his wife, Kathy, 
recently celebrated their 50th wed¬ 
ding anniversary with a dinner 
attended by their four children 
and their spouses, and their eight 
grandchildren. Friends at the din¬ 
ner included Ed Kosberg '63. Jim 
and Kathy have traveled exten¬ 
sively, especially since Jim retired 
12 years ago as a senior v.p. at the 
Bank of New York. They have been 
on all the continents including Ant¬ 
arctica, cruised all the oceans and 
visited more than 70 countries. 

John Lipani wrote that at our 
50th reunion, he and fellow Betas 
Dave Schwartz, Steve Leone and 
Jim Ammeen promised to gather 
for a round of golf. They finally 


Allen Young '62 published a collection of articles 
and photographs from his journalistic career. 


Ed McCreedy and Jim Am¬ 
meen recently reconnected when 
they found they were both mem¬ 
bers of the New Jersey Seniors Golf 
Association, and have teamed up 
in two events so far. 

Physics professor John Learned 
and his wife, ecologist Coleen 
Cory, traveled to Ulan-Ude and 
Lake Baikal in Russia this past 
summer for an astrophysics work¬ 
shop on the shores of the largest 
freshwater body in the world — a 
crack in the middle of the Asian 
continent and an amazing venue. 
The meeting was a bit chaotic in its 
organization, with John learning 
that he was the lead speaker as 
well as the summary speaker at the 
weeklong conference only hours 
and a long bus ride beforehand. 

All worked well with great science, 
camaraderie and some interest¬ 
ing eating, the highlight of which 
was local Coho salmon salted and 
cooked over an aspen fire. Interest¬ 
ingly, despite much Georgian-style 
toasting, vodka consumption 
was moderate. All in all, they met 
lovely people and want to go back. 

Bob Rennick and his wife, Lisa, 
had dinner in Chicago in September 
with Len Adams; his wife, Phyllis; 
and Judy Wertheim, whose late 
husband was the much-loved-and- 
honored Indiana University English 
professor Albert Wertheim. Indi¬ 
ana's English department in fact 
awards an annual Albert Wertheim 
Scholarship to an undergraduate 


got together in late August. Dave 
was low man despite the fact that 
he only brought his "B" game. He 
claimed his "A" game was in for 
repairs! See nearby for a picture of 
the fearsome foursome. 

Barry McCallion and his wife, 
Joanne, traveled to the Galapagos 
Islands and Machu Picchu this fall. 
They have traveled to Mongolia, 
Turkey and India with the Colum¬ 
bia Alumni Travel Study Program 
and enjoyed the trips immensely. 
Barry has always worked as an 
artist and now is making and 
showing a series of artist's books, 
represented by Priscilla Juvelis 
Rare Books. 

Morris Dickstein published a 
piece on Dwight Macdonald, Gore 
Vidal and Delmore Schwartz this 
past summer, as well as, more 
recently, an essay, "Wrestling 
with the Angel"; it appears in The 
Critical Pulse: Thirty-Six, Credos by 
Contemporary Critics. 

Dan Johnson reported that 
his wife of 53 years, Nancy Wells 
Johnson, passed away in January 
2012. Because they were one of few 
couples married while in college, 
many classmates will remember 
Nancy from visiting them in their 
West End Avenue apartment and 
possibly enjoying meals of Mrs. 
Paul's "gourmet" fish sticks or 
Navy bean soup. As part of Dan's 
grief work, he plans to visit and 
socialize with family and friends, 
including Ira Hayes, Phil Smith 


and Andy Smith '62. 

Two untimely classmate deaths 
were reported: Louis R. Tomson, 
attorney, of New Scotland, N.Y., 
passed away on May 8, and Edward 
R. Hotelling, retired pilot, of Somis, 
Calif., passed away on May 21. 


John Freidin 

654 E. Munger St. 
Middlebury, VT 05753 
jf@bicyclevt.com 

IT s another diamond day here in 
Middlebury, Vt. Cloudless skies, 
smooth southerly breezes. Warm in 
the sun; cool 'neath the maples. We 
had a magnificent summer. 

Several classmates who did not 
attend our 50th reunion sent emails 
that arrived too late to appear in 
the Fall issue. 

Bob Meyers writes, "I didn't at¬ 
tend for a number of reasons. I had 
really lost contact with classmates 
through the years and would 
hardly remember anyone. But the 
main reason is that I'm slated for 
open heart mitral valve repair sur¬ 
gery in early July and am working 
on getting myself in the best physi¬ 
cal and aerobic shape in preparation 
for it. The long flights and festivities 
would've been a serious distraction 
and challenge. Maybe our 55th?" 

On September 16, Bob reported 
that he had the surgery at Stanford 
Hospital. Despite having to spend 
seven nights in the hospital, his 
mental and physical preparation 
stood him in good stead and now 
is helping speed his recovery. As 
of this writing, he was looking 
forward to returning to his exercise 
routine at the end of September. 
You may reach Bob at mmeyersaia 
@sbcglobal.net. 

George Graff reports, "Sorry I 
couldn't make it. I had an unbreak¬ 
able family obligation. But, if you 
and others from the class ever get 
together in the New York area, I 
would love to join you. We all have 
much to talk about. At the moment 
(late June), I am on a sailboat in 
Chesapeake Bay with my wife, Judy, 
and two of my sons. Life is good." 

Anthony Valerio writes, "Was 
in Europe, so missed our reunion, 
which I'm sure was great. I have 
news about my new work, a book 
in e-form titled John Dante's Inferno: 
a Playboy's Life. John Dante (adopted 
name) was a friend of mine who 
passed in '03. He worked and lived 
within the Playboy empire for 40 
years. His housemate and good 
friend, Shel Silverstein, also a friend 
of mine, wanted to write a book 
about it. Then they both passed, 
and I've written it for us now." 

John Boatner, who was in New 
York May 28-30, says, "I had 
planned to attend the reception 
at the home of President Lee C. 
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Bollinger on May 30, but unfortu¬ 
nately — regrettably — I missed 
my connection on the Long Island 
Rail Road from Smithtown, N.Y., 
to the city that day." 

Ken Lipper writes, "I contributed 
to our reunion Gass Gift; however, I 
could not attend the reunion. I own 
Lipper & Co., which invests money 
for individuals and institutions in 
stocks, bonds and exchange-traded 
funds; we also do investment bank¬ 
ing. In the latter sphere I recently 
completed a financing for a cosmet¬ 
ics company with JP Morgan and 
am a member of the special com¬ 
mittee evaluating and negotiating 
the Fiat Industrial/CNH merger. I 
am writing a book/screenplay set 
in a legal trial context. I produced or 
wrote the novel/screenplay for four 
major films and won an Academy 
Award. I live in Greenwich Village 
and East Hampton." 

Carl Jakobsson sends this note: 
"I did not make it to the reunion 
because I live on the West Coast 
and the round-trip to New York 
at this time was out of my price 
range. I would have liked to have 
made it, because Columbia is a 
great university, which is some¬ 
thing I did not learn to appreci¬ 
ate when I was there. But I can 
appreciate now that it takes a lot of 
effort and teamwork from a lot of 
people to put together and operate 
a university like Columbia." 

As you may recall from last is¬ 
sue's Notes, Joe Romanelli missed 
our reunion even though he had 
flown from Israel to join us. His 
son and daughter-in-law had a son, 
and Joe returned to Jerusalem for 
the bris. Later in June, Joe sent the 
following, which deserves quoting 
in full: "I was so sorry to have 
missed the reunion. Harvey Cher- 
toff took photos and we reviewed 
them together via computer and 
phone, so I was able to have at 
least a virtual look. I always hope 
someone will visit Israel and let me 
know, so that we can have some 
time over a cup of coffee. 

"A brief summary of my life: 

My parents escaped the Holocaust, 
fleeing from Italy to the United 
States. The rest of the family in 
Venice survived by fleeing to 
Switzerland or hiding. I grew up 
with stories of life in Venice among 
the Jewish community. When I was 
8, the State of Israel was bom, and 
I remember wondering whether 
that meant we'd have to move 
again. One of my uncles fought in 
the War of Independence and later 
returned to Italy. 

"Skipping ahead, in 19671 
was working in the U.S. Embassy 
in San Jose, Costa Rica, when 
the Six-Day War broke. I was 
deeply scared and moved. When 
it was over, I began a process of 
introspection. My first conclusion 


was that my Jewish identity was 
important to me, as was Israel. I 
could not imagine what would 
have happened had Israel lost the 
war; begin the count again? So 
Israel's survival became a focus of 
mine. Eventually I concluded that 
the most important factor to her 
survival was people; Israel needed 
a larger committed population. As 
I was still single and had no obliga¬ 
tions, it made sense to follow my 
beliefs and move there, which I did 
in January 1972. 

"I spent most of my career here 
as director of the North American 
desk of the Aliyah Department, 
promoting and processing im¬ 
migration/ aliyah to Israel. I was 
lucky; I spent my professional life 
living out my beliefs. 

"I was also lucky personally. I 
married a lovely Israeli woman, 
Ahinoam, and we have two sons, 
Amitai and Assael, and, so far, four 
grandchildren. In retirement, I'm 
busy with the North American im¬ 
migrant association, the Conserva¬ 
tive Movement, tutoring in a local 
public school and, my most joyous 
accomplishment, starting the 
Jerusalem Barbershop Ensemble, 
which has been entertaining audi¬ 
ences with music and comedy for 
30 years. 

"Again, I know I missed a lovely 
event, and hope to make the next 
one." 

Neilson Abeel proudly reported 
the birth of his second grandson, 
Jasper Eliot Abeel Knoop. Jasper 
was bom in New York on August 
25 to Neilson's daughter, Maud, 
and her fiance, Stuart Knoop. 

Allen Young/ s most recent book, 
The Man Who Got Lost: North Qrnbbin 
Stories, was published this summer. 
The book is a collection of articles, 
with photographs, from Allen's pro¬ 
lific journalistic career. The articles 
explore the North Quabbin (Mas¬ 
sachusetts) community, its natural 
world, history and personalities. 
Allen has made his home there since 
1973. As Marcia Gagliardi, Allen's 
publisher, wrote: "His interest in and 
affection for the region shine through 
his fine writing. He provides an easy, 
enjoyable read about our friends 
and neighbors and the places where 
they live." 

Charlie Morrow's Charles 
Morrow Productions inaugurated 
its fall season and 2012 Canadian 
tour with Arcanum 17 (arcanuml7. 
wordpress.com), a multimedia 
composition by Charlie and 
Christopher Williams. Based on 
Andre Breton's 1944 book Arcanum 
17, the composition amplifies and 
transforms the text into a 45-min¬ 
ute performance for contrabass 
and tuba, voice and field record¬ 
ings using Charlie's MorrowSound 
True 3D audio installation. The 
piece also appeared with Borromean 


Rings (2011) by Robin Hayward, a 
duet for contrabass and microtonal 
tuba that explores harmonic space 
together with rhythmic, timbral 
and noise-based variations. 

It is my sad responsibility to 
tell you of the death on June 30 of 
George Abodeely. As many of us 
knew, George could not at the last 
minute attend our 50th, because 
he suffered a heart attack. Over the 
following few weeks, he appeared 
to be recovering and had been 
transferred to rehab only to relapse 
and be readmitted to the hospital. 
His close friend, Gerry DeBonis, 
visited him two days before his 
passing, when George again 
seemed to be stabilizing. Gerry 
wrote that George "was happy to 
hear details of our reunion and 
delighted to receive one of Mike 
Stone's [reunion] mugs. Those 
who knew him well will remember 
George for his kind and generous 
spirit, and will cherish the memory 
of his loving friendship." Stan 
Lupkin wrote: "George had the 
remarkable knack of making all 
who were around him smile with 
a big grin. May his memory be for 
a blessing." 

George had worked hard on 
the Reunion Committee to make 
our gathering the splendid event 
it was. At Columbia he was a 
member of the Ivy League cham¬ 
pionship football team of 1961, 
the Glee Club and Beta Theta Pi. 

He was bom in Worcester, Mass., 
and returned there after gradua¬ 
tion to join the insurance company 
his parents established in 1940, 
G.M. Abodeely Insurance. For 46 
years George was its president. 

He was known throughout New 
England for his knowledge of 
surety, and provided surety bonds 
to numerous construction projects, 
including the first two phases of 
the University of Massachusetts 
Medical School, sections of the 
Massachusetts Turnpike and many 
public and educational build¬ 
ings. George is survived by his 
daughter, Jacqueline, of Boston. He 
loved fly-fishing with friends in 
Canada, Scotland, Alaska and New 
England as well as hunting, read¬ 
ing, cooking and travel. He was a 
licensed pilot, a member of The 200 
Foundation in Framingham, Mass., 
which supports mental health ser¬ 
vices, and a lifetime member and 
past board member of the YMCA 
of Worcester. 

As Ed Pressman wrote, "George 
and I got closer at our 25th, and 
we really interacted at our 30th. 
When Columbia had that excellent 
football team in '96,1 went to every 
game, home and away (except 
at Dartmouth, Columbia's first 
loss that season). On the schedule 
was an away game at Holy Cross 
in Worcester. I called George the 


Thursday before and asked him to 
join me. He said he was working so 
he was doubtful. But, sure enough, 
he came to the game and we had 
a wonderful time. Subsequently, 
we met frequently on Dean's Day. 
Last time I saw him was at the 
groundbreaking dedication of The 
Campbell Sports Center last fall. A 
wonderful man. He will be sorely 
missed." 
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You are probably reading this on a 
cold December evening, but don't 
despair, the warmth of our 50th 
reunion is just around the comer, 
Thursday, May 30-June 2. If you 
haven't been inundated with the 
details from Columbia, contact me 
right away, and I will make sure 
you are in the loop. [Editor's note: 
Or update your contact infor¬ 
mation online (reunion.college. 
columbia.edu/ alumniupdate) or 
by calling the Alumni Office (212- 
851-7488).] This is the reunion that 
we believed, and hoped, would 
never come, but here it is, and it 
promises to be a wonderful time. 

I asked our classmates to let me 
know if they were coming and 
who they would like to see. Here 
are the early results. 

Bob Morantz and his wife, 
Marsha, are planning to attend. 

He would like to see Harvey Can¬ 
tor there. Mark Ramee and his 
wife, Diane, also plan to attend, 
as do Ken Master, Ira Malter and 
Charles Miller. 

Gary Rachelefsky writes, "My 
wife, Gail, and I will attend and 
are looking forward to seeing 
classmates (and spouses) such 
as Bob Heller, Phil Satow, Gary 
Toback, Sy Moskowitz, Conrad 
Levenson, Joel Felner and Peter 
Broido, among others. Gail and I 
are healthy and happy in our 47th 
year of marriage. We have seven 
grandchildren ranging from 2-15.1 
work full-time at the David Geffen 
School of Medicine at UCLA. Can¬ 
not wait to catch up with all my 
'old' classmates." 

Ira Epstein writes, "I am married 
to Gerri Epstein, a retired high school 
English teacher. This December, we 
will celebrate our 43rd wedding 
anniversary. We have three children: 
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Beth, Aaron and Jan, and four 
grandchildren. I recently retired as a 
federal administrative law judge and 
have resumed my labor, arbitration 
and mediation practice. 

I plan to attend reunion and look 
forward to seeing the following: 
John Ake, Thomas Bailey, Jay 
Bulmash, Dave Carlin, Gerry 
Dwyer, Richard du Busc, Steve 
Drogin, Roger Fine, Joe Fisher, 

Erie Foner, Lothar Genge, George 
Glaubiger, Walter Guarino, Peter 
Highberg, Tim Krupa, Zev Bar- 
Lev, Jerry Levy, Jerry McIntyre, 

Bob Peters, Bob Pollet, Ken Rob¬ 
bins, Jonah Raskin, Chris Rieger, 
Rollie Trenouth, Joe Wells, Carey 
Winfrey and Nick Zill. 

Paul Kimmel has retired after 42 
years of teaching chemistry at East 
Brunswick H.S. "I'm still teaching 
at Rutgers. I've been doing the 
evening general chemistry lectures 
there for 25 years. Now, with my 
EBHS retirement. I'm getting 
more to do at Rutgers. They gave 
me the job of administering the 
general chem course, which is a lot 
of work, as there are about 1,700 
students in the course. I play the 
piano and do tandem bike riding 
with my wife, Jane. We did 3,000 
miles in 2011, and we're on target 
for about the same in 2012. We did 
a 500-mile group ride across New 
York State in July from Niagara 
Falls to Saratoga Springs." 

David Orme-Johnson writes, "I 
definitely want to attend our 50th. I 
would particularly like to reconnect 
with Nick Zill, John Comillon, Mi¬ 
chael Schechtman, Dick Ostrofsky, 
and Victor (Bob) Margolin. 

"I continue to pursue my life¬ 
long interest in meditation. My 
wife, Rhoda, and I spent this sum¬ 
mer in Fairfield, Iowa, at the uni¬ 
versity we helped to found in 1972 
(now called Maharishi University 
of Management), meditating with 
a group of 2,000 people with the 
intention of creating coherence 
in U.S. national consciousness. 

Lord knows we need it. I know 
it sounds nutty, but there are 50 
studies showing it works, on 
several of which I am a co-author. 

I have a review of NIH-supported 
randomized control trials on the 
effects of the transcendental medi¬ 
tation technique on coronary heart 
disease coming out any day now in 
Current Hypertension Reviews ." 

Henry Black writes, "My wife, 
Benita, and I went to Kenya and 
Tanzania on a two-week Road 
Scholar safari. The wildlife was as 
memorable as you might expect 
(lions, zebras, baboons, elephants, 
a crocodile, a leopard, a rhino, 
hippos, wildebeests, ostriches, 
eagles, banded mongooses, hy- 
raxes, flamingoes, giraffes, hyenas, 
egrets and more). The vistas were 
truly awesome (sorry, but here the 


word is appropriate). We visited 
Olduvai Gorge, where the Leakeys 
began and did much of their work. 
Then we spent two weeks at our 
summer retreat at the Chautauqua 
Institution. 

"On a professional note, in 
November 20111 was the Harold 
Solomon Visiting Professor in 
Hypertension at the Beth Israel- 
Deaconess Hospital of Harvard 
Medical School. I spent 10 days 
lecturing on hypertension in India 
and another 10 days doing the 
same in Turkey. This May, I gave 
the James V. Warren Memorial 
Lecture at the Ohio State Univer¬ 
sity Medical Center. In August, 
the second edition of Hypertension: 
A Companion to Braunwald's Heart 
Disease edited by HR Black and WJ 
Elliott was published by Saunders 
Elsevier. If you have a spare four to 
six minutes each week, tune in to 
'Black on Cardiology' on Med- 
scape Cardiology, for discussions 
of issues in cardiovascular disease. 
And I think I am semi-retired. I 
hope to see everyone at our 50th." 

Farhad Idjadi writes, "I have 
the reunion dates on my calendar 
and look forward to joining you all 
on that occasion. 


"As a transfer student and 
having spent only two years at 
Columbia, I unfortunately did 
not get a chance to get acquainted 
with many of my classmates. I did, 
however, contribute in a small way 
by submitting photographs to our 
yearbook, many of which were 
used. The new curriculum cer¬ 
tainly kept me very busy. It turned 
out to be the most challenging and 
the best educational experience of 
my life. After receiving my medical 
degree from NYU and complet¬ 
ing residency there, I got married. 

I spent two years in the USAF in 
North Dakota, where we had our 
two children. During the next 32 
years, I was in the private practice 
of surgery in New Jersey and 
subsequently spent time traveling 
for four years, performing locum 
tenens surgery throughout the 
United States. I retired in 2011.1 
am now fully enjoying my passion 
for photography, which started at 
13, music and reading. We travel 
often, and enjoy the time we spend 
with our sons, family, and most 
importantly our grandson." 

Alexis Levitin will be in Europe 
and will not be able to attend re¬ 
union. He writes, "What a bummer! 

"This fall semester I am touring 
the country with prize-winning 
Brazilian poet Salgado Maranhao. 


We are giving bilingual readings 
from his book Blood of the Sun 
(Milkweed editions) at more than 
50 institutions. It should be fun." 

Charles R. Cantor writes, I have 
noted the date, but, since I'm not re¬ 
ally in control of my calendar, I have 
no idea if I will actually be able to 
attend the reunion. I am the chief 
scientific officer of Sequenom in San 
Diego. After a decade of develop¬ 
ment we have finally launched non- 
invasive prenatal diagnostic testing 
for Down Syndrome and the other 
common human aneuploidies. I am 
happy to report that we are already 
sparing tens of thousands of preg¬ 
nant women each year from having 
to undergo invasive tests. 

Sy Moskowitz is professor of 
law at Valparaiso (Ind.) Law School, 
where he teaches constitutional law 
and other subjects. He has taught in 
numerous places and currently is 
teaching law in Chile. Sy is active in 
several national organizations and 
remains an avid outdoorsperson, 
having climbed in the Himalayas, 
Mt. Kilimanjaro and other places. 

Bob Shlaer writes, "I am just 
now reading the latest CCT Class 
of '63 notes (Fall issue), and with 
delight discovered that we have a 


full-blown (pun intended) piper. 
Bill Burley. I started on the pipes 
last October, and if I ever reach 
a moderate level of competence 
we will then have two too many 
pipers in our class. (Are there any 
others?) The used pipes I bought 
just happen to be in Columbia 
colors — blue bag cover with 
white fringes, and a blue and white 
drone cord. As I write this, tomor¬ 
row I am off to the Jim Thompson 
School of Piping in Flagstaff, Ariz., 
for a week of intensive study." 

I have posted a short essay that 
Bob wrote for his friends about his 
piping epiphany on our website, 
cc63ers.com. 

Chekwa (OJ) Jemie writes, "We 
last saw each other in 2008 when 
my older daughter, Ijeoma '08, 
graduated and we held the banner 
together [at the Alumni Parade of 
Classes at Class Day]. I've usually 
had nothing 'note-worthy/ but now 
I do have something I hope can be 
used for our 50th anniversary. It's a 
newspaper article from 1989." 

OJ, thank you, I have posted this 
to our website, cc63ers.com. 

This June, Jerry Kessler and his 
wife, Joyce, visited Amsterdam, 
Copenhagen, Bornholm Island, 
Helsinki, St. Petersburg, Tallinn 
(Estonia) and Stockholm. He 
writes, "Fascinating places! This 


Nicholas Zill '63 produced and co-wrote a musical com¬ 
edy political satire about President Barack Obama '83. 


month, my book. Daddy, Tell Me a 
Story (This Is My Story and I’m Stick¬ 
ing to It) has been released through 
Amazon. It's a memoir, laced 
with stories about famous and/or 
fascinating people in the arts and 
sciences whose paths have crossed 
mine." [Editor's note: See profile 
on Kessler in this issue.] 

Alan Wilensky writes, "I plan to 
be at our 50th reunion. I retired at 
70 and now only work 40 percent 
of the time as a professor emeritus 
at the University of Washington 
Regional Epilepsy Center. This 
gives me more time to spend with 
my grandchildren, especially my 
newest of five, Noirah, daughter of 
Ann Wilensky '92." 

Nicholas Zill reports, "I pro¬ 
duced and co-wrote a musical com¬ 
edy political satire, How Obama Got 
His Groove Back, that is played at the 
Fremont Centre Theatre in South 
Pasadena, Calif., through Sunday 
October 7. We received more than 
a dozen reviews, mostly favorable, 
and audiences were laughing and 
loving it." 

Mark Koppel writes, "I had 
knee replacement surgery in May 
to deal with 1971 accident damage. 
It went well and I recommend it to 
anyone who needs it." 

Michael Bumagin writes, "I 
plan to attend reunion as, I believe, 
do Amie Barkman and Bruce 
Miller. I've been trying to convince 
Harry Lesch to travel in from Eu¬ 
reka, Calif., but he's a single parent 
with two rambunctious teenage 
boys and he's not sure he can leave 
them with anyone. If you have 
suggestions, get in touch with him. 
Maybe encouragement from an¬ 
other rower will carry more weight 
than a former roommate!" 

Harry, Michael's right! Let's get 
together all us old '63 oarsmen. 

Conrad Levenson writes, "I 
apologize for not sending anything 
for years. I always mean to and then 
the business of life overwhelms 
everything else. I will celebrate my 
70th birthday in January. Old friend 
Gary Rachelefsky and I plan to 
have a joint celebration meeting in 
the middle of the country, Chicago, 
sometime in 2013.1 have four 
children, all overachievers. They 
range in age from 20-40.1 also have 
four granddaughters ranging in age 
from 3-10. The entire family resides 
on the Upper West Side, where I 
have remained since I arrived at 
Columbia in 1959. 

"I have been married and di¬ 
vorced twice and have had a loving 
and rewarding relationship with 
my significant other for 16 years. 

"I am an architect and sculptor. I 
practiced architecture full-time for 
45 years during which time I had 
a private practice for 20 years that 
focused on 'social architecture.' I 
then spent 16 years directing the 
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Jerry Kessler ’63 Plays Cello for Bart Simpson 

By Michael R. Shea '10 Arts 


W hether you know 
it or not, you've 
heard Jerry Kes¬ 
sler '63's cello. 
It's immortalized in primetime 
and reruns, across the major 
networks and cable. Kessler, 
who left New York in 1963 to 
make his mark on Hollywood, is 
something of a specialist. 

He plays the cartoon circuit. 
The 70-year-old attorney 
and professional musician has 
performed with The Simpsons' 
orchestra for more than 20 
years. His cello has been heard 
on other Fox cartoons such as 
Family Guy and American Dad!, 
and most recently in the hit Seth 
MacFarlane movie Ted. 

When Kessler graduated 
from Roosevelt H.S. in Yonkers, 
N.Y., in 1959, he had no idea 
what lay down the road. He 
simply wanted to "be success¬ 
ful" and to make music. He'd 
chosen Columbia both for its 
opportunities and its proxim¬ 
ity; his father had died from a 
heart attack during Kessler's 
senior year of high school. "It 
was the kind of thing, in those 


days, they didn't know how 
to fix — but these days they'd 
change the plugs, points and 
condensers and you'd be back 
on the golf course the next 
day," he jokes. "At the time, it 
seemed best to stay in town. I 
lived at home." 

Kessler started out on a pre- 
med track but quickly decided 
he didn't have the zeal that 
drove his fellow students. So 
he made an appointment with 
professor Douglas Moore in the 
music department, arrived cello 
in hand and was accepted into 
the music program. He played in 
the Columbia University Orches¬ 
tra under Howard Shanet '39, 

'41 GSAS, a professor, conductor 
and composer who later wrote 
an important history of the 
New York Philharmonic. He also 
produced 10 orchestra concerts, 
broadcasting them live over 
WKCR from Wollman Auditorium 
to the wider city. 

With dreams of working in 
the entertainment industry, 
Kessler attended law school 
at UCLA; he graduated in 1966 
and a few months later landed 
a job with Leonard 
H. Monroe, a well- 
known attorney 
who worked for 
Capitol Records, Co¬ 
lumbia Pictures and 
other high-profile 
clients. Kessler re¬ 
calls, "He said, 'You 
can't really do both 
things, practice 
law and pursue a 
professional music 
career.' I told him 
he was right, then 
proceeded to do 
both." 

in fact, it was 
in the months 
between graduation 
and passing the bar 
that Kessler had 
unwittingly jump- 
started his profes¬ 
sional music career 
when he called a 
number on a street 
flyer looking for a 


music copyist. (Until the 1990s 
when computers took over, 
musical scores and individual 
instrument parts were generally 
copied out by hand.) The band 
was The Mothers. The leader, 
Frank Zappa. Not long afterward, 
Zappa was putting together a 
show at the Roxy and asked his 
new copyist to audition. In the 
end, Zappa's selected ensemble 
included six woodwind players 
and Kessler on cello. 

Fire took The Roxy before 
Kessler took the stage, and 
the gig busted. But then, in 
1972, Zappa asked Kessler to 
perform on the album that be¬ 
came The Grand Wazoo; later, 
he toured with the band in 
the United States and Europe. 
"He wrote amazingly difficult 
parts," Kessler remembers. 
"We'd say, 'We can't play that!' 
And he'd say, 'Yes you can!' 

And we did .... Every May I'd 
call him to wish him a Happy 
Mother's Day." 

The work also led Kessler to 
studio jobs — recording with 
orchestras, scoring television 
and film — all the while hold¬ 
ing down a full-time job as an 
attorney. He met Hollywood 
composer Alf Clausen and 
worked with him on Moonlight¬ 
ing and the alien sitcom ALF. 
When Clausen signed on with 
The Simpsons in its second 
season in 1990, Kessler joined 
the orchestra on cello. "No one 
thought it would turn into much 
at the time," Kessler says. "Last 
year we did the 500th episode, 
and there's no end in sight." 

With Clausen, Kessler also has 
recorded music for Family Guy, 
American Dad!, The Cleveland 
Show and the movie Ted. He's 
worked on other shows such 
as St. Elsewhere, Kung Fu, The 
Rockford Files and Hill Street 
Blues. His film scores have in¬ 
cluded The Shoes of the Fisher¬ 
man, The Prince of Tides and The 
Jazz Singer. Some weeks Kessler 
might have five or 10 recording 
sessions for his various projects, 
other weeks he may have none. 
"The phone rings, you say, 'Yes.' 


You show up," he says. 

Pamela Goldsmith met 
Kessler in 1961 when she was 
a student at Mannes College 
of Music, on East 74th Street. 
When she moved to Los Ange¬ 
les, they reconnected, playing 
music in the same circles. Both 
played for Zappa — Goldsmith 
on viola — and both were 
hired on in the early days 
of The Simpsons' orchestra. 
These days they get together 
every few weeks and play 
chamber music for fun. 

"Here's a guy who's very 
good at a number of different 
things. A lot of musicians, even 
very talented musicians are, 
well, really dingbats or have 
lots of other problems," Gold¬ 
smith says, laughing. "But Jerry, 
well, first off he's my attorney 
and has kept me out of trouble 
for a number of years. Then, 
he's a very fine cello player, 
a very fine conductor and he 
carries a certain joie de vivre 
that's hard to put into words." 

Kessler has settled into semi- 
retirement, paring down his list 
of legal clients and performing 
with The Simpsons' orchestra 
whenever it rings. 

In 2007, he married his wife, 
Joyce. He has two children from 
a previous marriage: Jennifer, 
the education director at the 
Orchestra of St. Luke's on West 
37th Street; and Amy, who is 
close to completing a doctorate 
in physical education at Mount 
Saint Mary College in New¬ 
burgh, N.Y. Kessler also founded 
the Topanga Symphony, outside 
Malibu, Calif., of which he is 
musical director and conductor. 
This past summer he conduct¬ 
ed a performance with both 
his daughters soloing with the 
orchestra, and self-published a 
memoir on Amazon.com called 
Daddy, Tell Me a Story (This is 
My Story, and I'm Sticking to It). 

"I've had a good run," Kessler 
said. "Not that I plan to stop 
anytime soon." 


Michael R. Shea '10 Arts is a 

freelance writer in New York City. 



Jerry Kessler '63's cello can be heard on 
many TV and film soundtracks. 
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planning, design and construction 
of facilities for the Phoenix House 
Foundation, a large national non¬ 
profit substance abuse treatment 
agency." 

Conrad's interesting note is 
available in its entirety on the 
website, cc63ers.com, along with 
photos of some of his sculptures. 

Sadly, one old friend who I had 
hoped to share a toast with will not 
be joining us at our 50th. I recently 
learned from his widow, Anne, that 
Gil Einstein died from congestive 
heart failure. Gil and I go back as 
friends to before our teens, and I 
will remember him fondly. At one 
of our recent class lunches he re¬ 
galed Frank Partel, Tom O'Connor 
and me with hilarious stories, pos¬ 
sibly true, of his days in the Navy. 

Requiescat in pace, Gil. 

Remember, our regular class 
lunches at the Columbia Univer¬ 
sity Club of New York are a great 
place to reconnect. If you're in 
NYC, try to make one of the next 
lunches, scheduled for December 
13, January 10 and February 14 — 
it's always the second Thursday. 
Check cc63ers.com for details. 

In the meantime, make plans to 
attend our 50th reunion! And, as 
always, let us know what you are 
up to, how you're doing and whati s 
next. 


Norman Olch 

233 Broadway 
New York, NY 10279 
norman@nolch.com 

After his obituary appeared in the 
New York Journal-American, Mark 
Twain is famously reported to have 
said, "The report of my death was 
an exaggeration." In my last Class 
Notes, I reported the death of Dan 
Nussbaum — and I am pleased to 
write that this, too, is an exaggera¬ 
tion. I am checking to see how I 
was so misinformed. My apologies 
to Dan and to all who wrote or 
called to report sightings of him. 

As for Dan, he sends this update: 
"I am alive and well and charmed 
by the good wishes, and I invite 
everyone to visit me in Pebble Beach, 
Calif. 

"My wife, Bev, was saddened 
and stunned to hear of my death. 
Fortunately, I was right here and 
able to console her. Others who 
found some humor in the notice of 
my demise — as they have all seen 
me quite alive — include our two 
daughters and our five grandchil¬ 
dren, who range in age from 5-19. 

"I'm alive, and happy to be 
so, still involved in the academic 
world, focusing on national security 
affairs, at the Naval Postgraduate 
School. I teach and drive students 
through their theses, and here's 
the good part: gorgeous Monterey, 


Calif. I get to support 'partnership 
for peace,' an initiative of the State 
and Defense Departments to assist 
emerging democracies such as 
Macedonia, Armenia and Bosnia 
in developing what are called 
'institutions of transparency and 
integrity.' This has given Bev and 
me some terrific opportunities to 
travel, not just to these countries but 
also to major U.S. allied countries in 
Europe, Asia and South America. 

"By the way, Norman, if you 
could please tell me the cause of my 
death, I will pass it to my internist, 
to improve my preventative care 
program." 

After a summer break, the in¬ 
formal, monthly class lunch at the 
Columbia University Qub of New 
York resumed in September. At¬ 
tending were Bernard Catalinotto, 
Marty Isserlis, Howard Jacobson, 
Fred Kantor, Richard Kayne, 

Beril Lapson, Dan Schechter, 

Steve Solomon, Peter Thall, Allen 
Tobias, Marty Weinstein and Ivan 
Weissman. 

Among other news, Richard 
Kayne, who is a professor at NYU, 
reported that he will be off to New 
Zealand to teach linguistics dur¬ 
ing the spring semester. Bernard 
Catalinotto was visiting from Cali¬ 
fornia, where he is a cartographer. 

We meet the second Thursday 
of each month, and I encourage 
everyone to make it a point to join 
us. 

A few days after the lunch, as I 
wrote this column, Marty Isserlis 
emailed to say he had arrived in 
Venice. 

Steve Case, as previously report¬ 
ed in this column, has co-authored 
Treacherous Beauty: Peggy Shippen, the 
Woman Behind Benedict Arnold's Plot 
to Betray America. To tell you a little 
more about the book, it recounts 
the life of Shippen, the 19-year-old 
wife of Arnold, who with British 
officer John Andre and Arnold 


hatched their infamous plot during 
the American Revolution. The book 
has received excellent reviews. The 
Chicago Tribune called it a "vivid, 
nuanced portrait of a divided 
country in the bloody throes of 
transformation" and The Philadelphia 
Inquirer characterized it as "history 
with all the sex, suspense, knavery 
and bravery of a spy thriller." In 
October, Steve gave a lecture on 
Shippen at Butler Library, followed 
by a book signing. 

Joseph Prijatel, of Willoughby, 
Ohio, posts his poetry on his web¬ 
site endlessnightfall.com. The name 
comes "from a haiku I wrote that is 


sometimes subtitled 'Old Man': a 
winter day's/dream of snow/the 
endless nightfall. 

"Here is another: winter moon's/ 
superhighway's /fleeting dreams." 

I am saddened to report the 
deaths of Peter Shack and Nick 
Rudd. (See Obituaries.) 

I learned from Fred Collignon 
'65 that Peter died in July in Cali¬ 
fornia from congestive heart com¬ 
plications. Fred writes, "Peter was 
a good friend/colleague in college, 
and became a closer friend in post- 
Columbia life when he returned 
from the Peace Corps. I spoke at 
his memorial service, reflecting on 
his days in Glee Club and Notes 
and Keys, his solo at Philharmonic 
Hall while only 19, and other 
adventures, but I also noted how 
highly his work in anti-trust and 
nonprofit work was regarded by 
Columbia colleagues in law on the 
East Coast. The latter perspective 
was useful to his colleagues in the 
Attorney General's Office in Cali¬ 
fornia and in his private firm since 
retirement. They routinely referred 
to him as the intellectual leader of 
all his law offices." A full obituary 
can be found at davisenterprise. 
com / obits / peter.k.shack. 

In his column "Your Money's 
Worth," which appears in the The 
Record in Bergen County, N.J., 
Kevin DeMarrais wrote, "You've 
probably never heard of Pete 
Shack, but you should because he 
was a consumer advocate who 
devoted his life and career to help¬ 
ing others, first as a Peace Corps 
volunteer in Guatemala, then 
as a legal aid lawyer to migrant 
workers in South Jersey and later 
as a deputy attorney general in 
California, specializing in con¬ 
sumer protection and nonprofits. 
The mild-mannered Shack, who 
grew up in Teaneck, made his 
mark when he and a farm labor or¬ 
ganizer got arrested for trespassing 


while visiting a migrant worker 
on a farm in Deerfield Township 
in Cumberland County. A local 
judge found them guilty, but, in a 
landmark decision, the conviction 
was overturned by the New Jersey 
Supreme Court, which ruled that 
private property rights do not ex¬ 
tend to exclude individuals provid¬ 
ing access to government-offered 
services. Pete Shack was my close 
friend for more than 50 years, so it 
was a shock when I learned that he 
had died after a long struggle with 
congestive heart failure brought on 
by radiation treatments for Hodg¬ 
kin's disease, [which] he beat in the 


1970s. He was 69." 

Nick died in September only 
days before I submitted this col¬ 
umn for publication. For years, he 
was a regular at our monthly class 
lunches, a wonderful presence. 

He also was the organizing force 
behind several of our reunions. In 
the past few years he almost single- 
handedly revived the Glee Qub. 

At this year's Commencement, 
Nick was awarded Columbia's 
Alumni Medal. He will be missed. 

Requiescat in pacem. 


Leonard B. Pack 

924 West End Ave. 

New York, NY 10025 
packlb@aol.com 

I received a note from Leslie Bris- 
man (leslie.brisman@yale.edu) and 
asked him about our mutual friend 
Gaiy Engelberg. He answered, "I 
haven't heard from Gary since his 
open heart surgery. He is presum¬ 
ably back in Senegal and making 
the most of the opportunity to help 
wage the war against AIDS before 
the White House turns Republican 
again and that war becomes impos¬ 
sibly difficult, as it was under Bush. 

"The good news from me and 
my wife, Susan, is that both of our 
children submitted their disserta¬ 
tions in the spring. As an urban an¬ 
thropologist and student of crimi¬ 
nal justice, our son, Avi, studied the 
Red Hook district of Brooklyn and 
its unique way of keeping drug 
offenders out of jail — and drugs 
out of the hands of impressionable 
teens. Our daughter Shira's work is 
in art history, and we're delighted 
that she will be at Columbia as a 
post-doc. I'm struck by the thought 
of her taking Columbia housing on 
West 125th Street; during my four 
years as an undergraduate, I never 
walked farther north than West 
122nd Street. I've followed with 
eagerness over the years Colum¬ 
bia's adventurous expansion north, 
and hope she (and generations to 
come) will be walking safer streets 
than the ones we were cautioned 
against in 1961. 

"The less glorious news is my 
wife's slow decline down the dark 
tunnel that is Alzheimer's. But if a 
Romney administration succeeds 
in overturning the Affordable Care 
Act, there's hope that every Ameri¬ 
can will have 67 cents to spend on 
individual Alzheimer's research, 
with full freedom of choice." 

I immediately wrote to Gary 
Engelberg (gengelberg@adbaobab. 
org) to find out how he was doing. 
Here's his response: "I was back 
in the United States in September 
2011 for the 50th anniversary of 
Peace Corps celebrations in D.C. 
but also mainly to do a thorough 
physical exam, because I had not 



NYU professor Richard Kayne '64 will teach linguistics 
in New Zealand during the spring semester. 
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been feeling well for a couple of 
years. The doctors found blocked 
arteries to the heart, probably 
related to 10 years of diabetes, that 
could not be resolved by a stent — 
so off I went to quadruple bypass 
surgery the same afternoon. Sort of 
like getting hit by a truck! 

"I was in the hospital for seven 
or eight days, then in Virginia to 
recuperate at the home of some 
friends until November 12, when 
I returned to Senegal. Doctors 
promised I would feel better than I 
had in years, which did not really 
happen. The recovery has been 
slow but I have been functioning 
well and taking it easy when I get 
tired. There are good days and bad 
days. I need to do more exercise 
and perhaps get a better cardi¬ 
ologist to follow me locally but I 
guess, overall, I am OK and lucky 
to still be around. Still love my 
work though it has become more 
difficult. Talking about retiring 
in mid-2013. Probably staying in 
Senegal but I guess that remains to 
be seen." 

Ira Gomberg (ira@hq-creative. 
net) has embarked on a new 
career initiative. "After starting 
my legal career at Rosenman & 
Colin, I spent 10 years as general 
counsel at Sony Corp. of America, 
where I built the company's legal 
department. I graduated to private 
equity, spending 27 years with 
P&E Capital until we closed our 
office this past January. In April, I 
started a new career when I joined 
HQ Creative, an Emmy Award¬ 
winning boutique creative agency, 
as COO. It is exciting to be part of 
a talented, creative, experienced, 
young and growing team. 

"HQ provides a variety of 
services, including website design, 
social media, branding and brand 
extensions, advertising, documen¬ 
taries and film (ranging from a 
15-second television spot to a one- 
hour reality series, documentary 
or full feature), music scoring and 
personal documentaries, which are 
like coffee table videos portraying 
complete family histories. We serve 
a range of clients from start-ups to 
well-established brands as well as 
several cause-related foundations. 

I invite you to explore hq-creative. 
net to get a snapshot of our com¬ 
pany and range of services." 

Joe Nalven writes, "My wife, 
Sally, and I returned from Spain 
in late May (had been away for a 
month). I've been teaching cultural 
anthropology and writing about 
art. For those interested in my take 
on art, my articles can be found 
at utsandiego.com/weblogs / joe- 
nalven. I've been doing adjunct 
teaching of late at San Diego 
College. (At one time, with my law 
experience, I also taught lawyering 
skills — but I'm back to anthro¬ 


pology these days.) In Spain, we 
started in Madrid, using that as a 
jumping-off point for side trips to 
Toledo, El Escorial and Segovia. 
Then we went to Sevilla by way of 
the bullet train, AVE, and next to 
Grenada and to Malaga. Then we 
flew to Barcelona for a week (with 
trips to Girona and to Figueres to 
see the Dali museum). All in all, 
Spain was a delicious experience. 
I'm only now starting to review my 
pics (and my memories)." 

Joe can be reached at joe.nalven3 
@gmail.com. 

Stuart Newman reports, "Five 
years after graduation, I obtained 
a Ph.D. in chemical physics from 
Chicago, where I met my wife. 


nier back in Ferris Booth Hall, but 
as the magazine's epigraph taught 
us, campus fugit ." 

Stuart can be reached at newman 
@nymc.edu. 

Bruce Peck (slingbarb@aol.com) 
writes, "I reside in Rensselaer (near 
Albany), N.Y., and am an associate 
professor of business at the Mil¬ 
dred Elley school. Mildred Elley is 
a privately held school that offers 
various degree and certificate pro¬ 
grams to a range of adult students 
who are returning to school largely 
to obtain new skills that will lead 
to a new job or increased oppor¬ 
tunity in an existing job. For most 
of them, it is their first post-high 
school education. The school of¬ 


Ira Gomberg '65 has joined HQ Creative, an Emmy 
Award-winning boutique creative agency as COO. 


Jura. We lived in Brighton, Eng¬ 
land; Philadelphia; and Albany 
as I passed through a series of 
postdoctoral and junior faculty 
positions on my way to becoming 
a developmental and evolutionary 
biologist. We settled in Westchester 
County, where I have taught and 
done research at New York Medi¬ 
cal College since 1979. We have 
two daughters: Sarah, a curator at 
the Corcoran Gallery in D.C., and 
Erica, an environmental scientist at 
UC Berkeley. 

"I specialized in the physical 
mechanisms of development, en¬ 
capsulated in the textbook Biologi¬ 
cal Physics of the Developing Embryo, 
co-authored with physicist Gabor 
Forgacs. Compelling unfinished 
projects and indications of traction 
lately gained by my views in this 
area — as well as in the related 
field of evolutionary developmen¬ 
tal biology — have been disin¬ 
centives to retirement. Indelible 
experiences as a student activist, 
starting mildly at Columbia, where 
on Jester we aimed satirical barbs at 
University expansion policies four 
decades before the Manhattanville 
plan was hatched, and intensifying 
at Chicago, where I was suspended 
briefly from my graduate program 
for participating in an anti-war 
sit-in, followed by the spectacle 
of the subsequent years, left me 
with political views much closer 
to the Occupy movement than to 
any mainstream factions. In my 
own field I have agitated against 
premature and inappropriate ap¬ 
plications of biotechnologies. 

"I remained close to two Jester 
comrades, Richard Grossman, a 
social visionary sorely missed since 
his death last November (see CCT, 
Spring 2012), and Jim Siegel, a 
great soul and all one could hope 
for in a friend. Things seemed fun¬ 


fers majors in business, computer 
skills, the paralegal field and many 
health care-related programs. The 
school is headquartered in Albany, 
with campuses in Pittsfield, Mass., 
and the financial district of NYC. 

"Most of my contact with class¬ 
mates has come as a result of being 
a former member of the Columbia 
band and my attendance at the 
2010 reunion, which exceeded my 
expectations, which were high. I 
do hope to make one of the band 
reunion events if my teaching 
schedule permits. Whenever I am 
in the city, I try to get to Morning- 
side Heights to recreate the same 
feeling of awe that attended me on 
my first visit." 

Robert Price (rprice@springfield 
college.edu) has entered his 34th 
year as professor of religion on the 
faculty of Springfield College. "Will 
teach as long as I'm connecting 
with the students. I think I'll know 
if that stops happening. If not, I 
hope there are those who love me 
enough to tell me ... I stay in touch 
with my roommate Mike Griffin, 
head basketball coach at Rensselaer 
Polytechnic Institute. I'm working 
with long-term recovery from the 
tornado that struck my town of 
Monson, Mass., on June 1,2011." 

I asked Bob whether his home 
or college were damaged by the 
hurricane. He responded, "My 
house was not damaged. The 
college took a blow but recovery 
efforts were quick. I serve on the 
board of Pathway to Renewal, the 
long-term recovery group serving 
six communities in western Mas¬ 
sachusetts: Wilbraham, Monson, 
Brimfield, Sturbridge, Southbridge 
and Charlton." 

Leon Rosenstein (rosenstl@ 
mail.sdsu.edu) writes, "As I gave 
up my position as president of the 
Classical Alliance of the Western 


States, I am no longer leading art- 
historical/cultural tours of various 
parts of the world. If and when I 
travel abroad, it's on my own or 
with my wife and / or friends. It's 
much more enjoyable not having to 
be responsible for a group and not 
having to answer questions such 
as, 'Is this church A.D. or B.C.?' 

"On other fronts, my book. 
Antiques: The History of an Idea, 
published a few years ago, is 
selling meagerly despite excellent 
reviews in the Maine Antique Digest 
and in the Journal of the History of 
Philosophy. I haven't yet even re¬ 
couped my advance! On the other 
hand, my antiques business is 
doing rather well despite the poor 
economy. I suppose this means that 
people generally like things rather 
more than they do ideas. This is 
not a sudden revelation, of course. 

"And speaking of ideas, while 
I officially retired from teaching 
philosophy at San Diego State 
University five years ago. I've been 
prevailed upon by the university's 
College of Extended Studies to 
teach non-academic-credit classes 
and lectures for adults. These 
include 'Four Philosophers on 
Civilization, the State and Society'; 
'God in Philosophy, Christianity 
and Islam'; 'Major Issues in the 
Philosophy of Art 7 ; 'What is Art?'; 
and 'Ten Criteria for Evaluating 
Antiques.' Actually, it didn't take 
much 'prevailing upon.' It wasn't 
the meager salary they pay, but 
just the teaching process, which I 
always considered a fun job. The 
best way to understand anything is 
to teach it and, as Aristotle says ... 
well, you can guess the rest. And 
also, I suppose, I agreed to it just 
to satisfy my own curiosity: 'Can I 
still do it?' 'Yes, I can.'" 

I checked out Leon's Aristotle 
reference. It 7 s "Those who know, 
do. Those that understand, teach." 

Neil Silver (nsilver@designmo 
tion.com) reports that his translation 
and adaptation of Mao, Stalin and 
the Korean War: Trilateral Communist 
Relations in the 1950s, by pioneering 
Chinese Cold War scholar Shen 
Zhihua, was published in June 
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in Routledge's Cold War History 
series. The book — a peek of which 
is available on Amazon — offers 
a post-revolutionary, revisionist, 
realpolitik assessment of Com¬ 
munist diplomacy behind the war, 
and includes a critical introduction 
by another leading Chinese scholar. 
The translation and publication was 
one of Neil's longstanding retire¬ 
ment goals. 

On the long march to publica¬ 
tion, Neil learned as much about 
publishing, 21st-century libraries 
and academic habits as he did 
about the Korean War. Before 
retiring in late 2005 as a Foreign 
Service officer, Neil worked in, 
on and around China, serving in 
U.S. embassies in Beijing, Tokyo 
and Moscow and working in the 
State Department on Chinese, 
Japanese, Korean and Southeast 
Asian affairs. Aside from a lot of 
post-retirement gym time, part- 
time consulting and translating 
work, and Spanish study, Neil 
and his wife, Theresa, have hit 
the road in a number of one- and 
two-month self-guided bus and 
train trips through China, Tibet/ 
Nepal/India, Southeast Asia, and 
Central and South America. This 
April/May they took their first 
retirement guided tour, to Turkey. 
"If you liked New York, you'll love 
Istanbul," says Neil. 


66 


Rich Forzani 

413 Banta Ave. 
Garfield, NJ 07026 


rforzanil@optonline.net 


Season's greetings to all. I am taking 
the reins as class correspondent from 
the capable and dedicated hands of 
Stuart Berkman. Thanks, Stuart, for 
your many years of service. 

So now, I am requesting your 
updates. A line or a chapter — 
please take a few moments to hone 
your expository skills and send 
something to me. You may use my 
info above or CCT's easy-to-use 
webform: college.columbia.edu/ 
cct / submit_class_note. 

Be aware that those whom I do 
not hear from may find themselves 
subject to my active imagination. 

[Editor's note: The following 
updates were sent to CCT this fall, 
before Forzani took over as cor¬ 
respondent.] 

We begin with Calvin H. John¬ 
son: "I'm a professor, teaching tax 
at the University of Texas School of 
Law in Austin. I help run the Shelf 
Project, which attempts to figure 
out how to raise $1 trillion revenue 
for Uncle Sam, with wisdom, when 
Congress is ready. [At this writing], 
it is unlikely that Congress will 
pull down any of our shelf projects 
before November 6, however. 

"My four kids are all prospering. 


albeit too far away. Good news all, 
or in other words, no news at all." 

Roger L. Low writes, "My wife, 
Helen Bryan '67 Barnard, and I 
have lived in London for more 
than 30 years. I planned to be in 
the NYC area from late October 
through early November to visit 
family and attend my 50th high 
school reunion. 

"I've found a second career in 
investor relations, helping U.S. 
corporations with their outreach to 
European institutional investors." 

Tony Helfet writes, "I am retired 
and live just north of San Francisco 
with my wife, Marje. We have three 
children: Kate, working in D.C.; 


Bart, working in Denver; and Coo¬ 
per, at home after being released by 
the Seattle Seahawks after scoring 
two TDs in preseason." 

Neill Brownstein is "enjoying 
the thought of our daughter, Emily 
Hamilton '13, thriving in her senior 
year at the College. I am vicariously 
recalling my thrills and excitements 
of 47 years ago." 

Still retired is Ken Rollston, who 
is "otherwise living a thoroughly 
indolent lifestyle on and about the 
trout streams near Lake Tahoe, 
Calif., and Big Sky, Mont. Join me 
when the urge strikes. Tight lines!" 

Pete Wemick writes, "I live in 
Niwot, Colo., and am seeing the 
world by teaching and performing 
in interesting places of late such 
as Russia, the Czech Republic and 
Ireland as well as all around the 
United States, from California to 
the New York island. I will tour the 
northeast soon with an all-star banjo 
player showcase (nybanjo.org). 

"I launched a new business. The 
Wemick Method, under which I've 
now certified more than 40 teachers 
to teach bluegrass jamming to nov¬ 
ices. Business is booming... we're 
in 30 states and four countries. 

"All's well on the family front, 
too — 43 years now with my wife, 
Joan (38 married). 

"Take a look at my website, 
drbanjo.com." 

Dan Gover "walked in the 
Alumni Parade of Classes at 
graduation in May and shared an 
umbrella with former New York 
Mayor David Dinkins, who was 
there for a grandchild's gradua¬ 
tion. He and I were the only ones I 
could see who had the good sense 
to be wearing Brooklyn Dodgers 
caps. We discovered that we had 
both seen Jackie Robinson lead 30 
feet off third base at Ebbets Field. 


I also had a nice reunion with Lee 
Lowenfish '63, a noted sportswrit- 
er. Mark Amsterdam and I were 
the only two from CC '66 who 
were there, so we carried our class 
banner. You other guys have gone 
the way of the Yumkee man. 

"I teach in the English depart¬ 
ment at Kean University in New 
Jersey. My family and I live in Ma¬ 
plewood, N.J., a town full of former 
city folk. I'm formerly of Claremont 
Avenue and also West 109th street, 
around the comer from V&T." 

Jeffrey May "moved into a 55- 
plus community in Tyngsborough, 
Mass., after living in Cambridge 
for about 40 years. No more shov¬ 


eling or mowing! My wife, Connie, 
and I have written four books for 
the Johns Hopkins University Press 
and we continue to work together 
helping building occupants with 
indoor air quality problems. Our 
son, Ben '00E, works for NewYork 
Presbyterian Hospital/Columbia 
University Medical Center and our 
daughter, Jessica '02 Smith, works 
for Social Security in Worcester, 
Mass." 

Louis Locascio writes, "Since 
varsity wrestling at and graduat¬ 
ing from Columbia, I entered 
Seton Hall Law and married my 
high school sweetheart. Sue Anne 
Forlenza, who, after putting me 
through my last two years of law 
school, delivered our only child, 
Tony. After clerking for a Superior 
Court judge, I became a trial law¬ 
yer, first with Wilentz, Goldman, 
and Spitzer and next with Drazin 
& Warshaw, where I became 
board-certified as both a dvil and 
criminal trial lawyer. 

"After 22 years and more than 
400 jury trials, I was appointed a 
Superior Court judge, where I sat 
in all three divisions (civil, criminal 
and family). After 17 years on the 
bench and becoming known as 
Monmouth County's (New Jersey) 
settling judge, I retired and became 
of counsel to Gold, Albanese, & 
Barletti, where I mediate and arbi¬ 
trate civil and matrimonial cases at 
the branch office in Red Bank, N.J., 
run by my son." 

Recently retired as the director of 
IT for the NYS Education Depart¬ 
ment, Dick Melita is "raising a 
teenage daughter with my sweet 
wife, Kim O'Brien, a judge with 
the NYS Department of Health. 
Continuous themes from the '60s/ 
Columbia days are attention to 
music of all sorts, political activism 


and driving fast at local tracks." 

David Paglin "still lives in his 
hometown, Silver Spring, Md., just 
outside of Washington, D.C. Recent¬ 
ly, his theatre project. Conscience 
Drama Directive, has relished the 
chance to reconnect with two of 
Columbia's greatest professors, 
renowned drama scholar-critics Erie 
Bentley and Robert Brustein. David 
has produced tribute events for 
each, at George Mason University 
and the Catholic University of 
America, featuring the plays and 
groundbreaking critical works of 
die two theatre legends. 

"Brustein is 85; Bentley 96; both 
continue to thrive (in Cambridge 
and NYC), where they actively 
contribute to the theatre arts. 

This fall, David [was to produce] 
another theatre event in recogni¬ 
tion of the School of the Arts (sadly, 
not yet created in its modem form 
when we were undergrads!), spon¬ 
sored by the Columbia University 
Club of Washington, D.C. If you're 
a Columbia alum and would-be 
arts-supporter in the D.C. metro 
area, email me: dpaglin@aol.com." 

On September 13, a reception 
was held in the Columbia Alumni 
Center celebrating the exhibit of 
200 of Michael Garrett's 4,000 lions 
(a follow-up to Alumni Comer in 
the Winter 2011-12 issue). Here is 
an excerpt from Garrett's remarks: 

"A great deal of the credit for the 
existence and 4,000-item extent of 
the collection goes to my co-curator 
and co-director of acquisitions (and 
restraint from acquisitions), my 
superb spouse of 45 years, Sandy 
Garrett. 

"As most of you know, I 
started collecting lions when I was 
privileged to be the College's lion 
mascot in the mid-1960s. In the 
late 1700s, Jean de la Fontaine, in 
one of his fables, described well 
my time as mascot when he wrote 
'Dressed in the lion's skin, the ass 
spread terror far and wide.' In that 
same century, poet John Dryden 
also foretold my reign when he 
wrote 'Roused by the lash of his 
own stubborn tail, our lion now 
will foreign foes assail.' (I assume 
he was referring to the Princeton 
tiger.) When I gave up the lion suit 
in 1966,1 wish I had known that 
medical pioneer Elizabeth Kenny 
had written in the early 20th cen¬ 
tury that 'It is far better to be a lion 
for a day than a sheep all your life.' 

"Concerning my current leonine 
posture, Sandy is fond of quoting 
Victorian publisher H.G. Bohn for 
the proposition that 'Every dog 
is a lion at home.' By the way, the 
definitive word on lions and lambs 
was spoken by none other than 
Woody Allen, who observed that 
"The lion and the lamb shall lie 
down together, but the lamb won't 
get much sleep.' 


Ken Rollston '66 is retired and enjoying time on 
and about the trout streams near Lake Tahoe, Calif., 
and Big Sky, Mont. 
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"Enough quotations. It is mani¬ 
fest that Columbia chose its an¬ 
thropomorphic animal very well. 
The lion has been through the ages 
a uniformly powerful symbol in 
nearly every culture on the globe. 
Sandy and I have been fortunate 
to have traveled extensively and 
to have amassed examples from 
many cultures, in many media and 
materials, and across many centu¬ 
ries. Doing so is a joy and delight, 
and brings us closer together and 
closer to Columbia. Thank you all 
for joining us today to celebrate the 
continuing safari." 

John Sweeney Burke writes, "I 
had an avid interest in traditional 
American country music in high 
school. This intensified during col¬ 
lege and in 19681 had a book about 
old-time banjo music published, 
much of which I had written while 
at Columbia. During those years 
I also started playing traditional 
American dance music on the 
fiddle, sometimes with Arnie 
Fleischer '65 and Pete Wemick 
[aka 'Dr. Banjo;' see above note 
from him earlier in this column]. 

"I got married in 1963 and in 
1967 my wife and I had a daughter, 
Caitlin, who has been living and 
working in San Francisco for 
decades. She is a great photogra¬ 
pher, among many other things. In 
1970, her mom decided to study 
genetics, so we headed for Seattle. 
When we arrived we discovered 
the town had just undergone the 
biggest economic bust in its history. 
My wife had a fellowship so we 
were able to rent a place and keep 
ourselves fed. 

"Within a month of our arrival 
I threw in with four other newbies 
(a guitarist, mandolin player and 
a banjo player) and we started 
playing on the streets under the 
moniker The Old Hat Band, a 
name I appropriated from the days 
I played on campus with Pete and 
Arnie. The name fit well, as we 
passed a top hat with our band's 
name on it after each show. 

"We acquired quite a following 
and the show grew uncontrollably, 
adding props and gimmicks along 
the way. Regrettably, my long suffer¬ 
ing spouse soon found the spectacle 
of me and the band (and Caitlin, 
who was an awesome hat-passer) 
embarrassing, and we divorced 
about a year later. 

"We had a regular gig at the 
Seattle Center all summer. We were 
paid but we also passed the hat, on 
the theory that it was an important 
part of the show. Flashy costumes 
came next, and we got a Model A 
Ford pickup truck that we decked 
out with a homemade canopy on 
the back that proclaimed us as 'Dr. 
Avery P. Snootfull's Wonder Cure 
Medicine Show.' An actual wonder 
cure was added in the form of the 


patented 'Flo Flue Teabag,' passed 
out at the end of the show. 

"For the next eight or nine years 
we traveled between Missoula and 
San Diego, doing shows on college 
campuses, in small towns and at 
any other venue that would spon¬ 
sor us, mostly folk music festivals 
and clubs. Our product line grew 
with ceramic teacups (in the shape 
of a top hat with our name embla¬ 
zoned on the front). Bone relics, 
curative teeth, a 'Wheel of Misfor¬ 
tune' used to determine the current 
price of the cure and even a rotating 
gravestone were added. Our best 
hustle was an 8-oz. ceramic medi¬ 
cine bottle of 'dehydrated water' 
(instructions: 'just add water, heat, 
insert tea, brew to taste'). 

"By the end of the '70s the bloom 
had faded from the rose of the 
counterculture, and the traveling 
minstrel phase of my life ended. I 
got a job and remarried (to Susan 
McCroskey, a wonderful fiddler 
and violinist) in 1981. In 1985, with 
another daughter (Erin, now mar¬ 
ried and living about 80 miles south 
of us) on the way, I snagged a job 
at a small software company called 
Microsoft and worked there for 12 
years, retiring at 53 to a life of con¬ 
tinual fiddling, briefly interrupted 
most days by long rides through 
the Markworth Forest (which 
adjoined our tiny 'ranch' in Duvall, 
Wash.). In 1987, we were blessed 
with another daughter, Elizabeth 
'08, a wonderful guitarist/singer/ 
songwriter. All my girls joined me 
at one time or another studying 
Irish Gaelic, and Elizabeth and I still 
sing some of the great Irish songs 
together when she visits from New 
York. 

"Susan and I moved to Bothell, 
a Seattle suburb, last year and 
pretty much spend our days doing 
music. She's a great Celtic-style fid¬ 
dler, much in demand for dances 
and Scottish music gigs, and also 
teaches fiddle. I've been playing in 
a local bluegrass band. Ryegrass, 
for 10-plus years, but Susan and I 
also enjoy playing together at Irish 
music sessions. 

"Drop me an email if you're pass¬ 
ing through Seattle (johnsburke@ 
msn.com)." 

Jim Matison is "not retired. 
Running five preschools in very 
low-income neighborhoods in 
Brooklyn. Loving it and changing 
lives. After 30 years in the business 
world decided three years ago to re¬ 
turn to where I started in the 1960s: 
education. Visits and contributions 
welcome." 

Stefan Rudnicki started his 19th 
year as a leader in the audiobook 
industry. Since his Grammy in 
1998 for producing that year's Best 
Spoken Word Album for Children, 
Stefan has been handling more 
narration. This August, with more 


than 300 book performances to his 
credit, he was named a "Golden 
Voice" by AudioFile Magazine, join¬ 
ing a distinguished who's who of 
the top narrators in the field. 
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Albert Zonana 

425 Arundel Rd. 
Goleta, CA 93117 


azl64@columbia.edu 


My wife, Diane, and I had a de¬ 
lightful, three-hour lunch reunion 
with Mark Schlesinger and his 
wife, Fran, in Brookline, Mass., in 
July. Both are retired and happy. 

Jenik Radon is involved with 
the development of public natural 
resources in Africa. He has been ad¬ 
vising the government of Tanzania 
as it negotiates with oil companies, 
and he was the keynote speaker 
at a conference in September in 
Juba, South Sudan. Jenik cautioned 
that the development of natural 
resources is a critical process that 
needs to be carefully planned and 
requires patience. With this visit to 
South Sudan, Jenik has now been to 
100 countries. Still, he says, "I have 
a few to go." 

As a Spectator alumnus, I received 
an email with news about the Spec 
digital archiving project, a joint 
project with the University Libraries. 
I was excited to see that the process 
is moving along; there's even a test 
version online (spectatorarchive. 
library.columbia.edu). The chronicle 
of Columbia history since 1877 and 
New York's second oldest daily will 
be moved from deteriorating bound 
volumes of yellowing paper to dig¬ 
ital archives. Congratulations and 
thanks to all involved. 


REUNION WEEKEND 

MAY 30-JUNE 2, 2013 

ALUMNI OFFICE CONTACTS 

ALUMNI AFFAIRS Nick Mider 
nm26l3@columbia.edu 
212-851-7846 

DEVELOPMENT Heather Hunte 
hhi5@columbia.edu 
212-851-7957 
Arthur Spector 

271 Central Park West 
New York, NY 10024 
arthurbspector@ 
gmail.com 

Hello, Qass of 1968! Our 45th re¬ 
union is coming up, Thursday, May 
30-Sunday, June 2. Sign up, call your 
classmates, plan to come. It will be 
enjoyable and more. That's a guar¬ 
antee. In the meantime, take a few 
minutes to ensure that Columbia 
has your correct contact information. 
You can update it online (reunion. 
college.columbia.edu / alumniup 
date) or by calling the Alumni Office 
(212-851-7488). 

Phillip Mandelker sent a won¬ 



derful note about his trip to Russia 
and Estonia. He writes: "Having 
been concerned by the long-range 
forecasts that we were in for a cold, 
wet trip, we were more than pleas¬ 
antly surprised that but for about 
four days we were really able to 
appreciate the (almost) white nights 
and temperatures in the high 80s 
and 90s. 

"St. Petersburg is a beautiful city 
on its canals. (I still have problems 
with the name and went around 
using Leningrad at least as often as 
St. R)... We tried to get away from 
the tourist centers and get a feel 
for the city in its various stages, in¬ 
cluding the slums of Dostoyevsky 
and the life during the siege. The 
Hermitage collections are incred¬ 
ible. For the longest time, that was 
my only reason for wanting to go 
to Russia, and it is all it is cracked 
up to be. I must get back to see 
what iti s like in the winter. 

"Moscow is a whole other story. 

I never really had any interest in 
going but, as we were in St. P., we 
couldn't well not go to Moscow. 
What can I say but that it's a differ¬ 
ent world. Definitely not European; 
really is the entrance to Asia. A 
hodge-podge city, huge, powerful, 
anonymous, uninviting to foreign¬ 
ers, expensive, feel of robber baron 
capitalism run amok. I have no 
particular desire to go back but can¬ 
not deny that one really must see 
the Kremlin and Red Square. Like 
Petra, no pictures can do it justice. 

"We were also in Novgorod, 
where it all started in the ninth 
century with the Viking Russian 
traders. I was always fascinated by 
that story and those of Alexander 
Nevsky and the Novgorod Repub¬ 
lic standing against the Mongols. 

"Most interesting was seeing 
Russia outside of St. P. and Moscow. 
The new wealth certainly hasn't 
spread much beyond those centers. 
Outside the (first) Kremlin and the 
Prince's court areas, if s almost as if 
we were back in the Soviet world, 
from housing, hotels, stores and 
markets to dress, symbols, demean¬ 
or — not quite that bad, but... 

"Tallinn and Estonia are gems. 
The very opposite of Russia. Tallinn 
is beautiful — a truly Gothic, north 
European city. One of the best pre¬ 
served medieval cities in Europe, 
as it was to a large extent spared 
during WWII. Its citizens have put 
a lot of time, effort and money into 
a facelift since independence. Very 
European, friendly, welcoming, ev¬ 
eryone speaks English. The whole 
country seems wired with free WiFi 
— an Israeli company did it (I know 
the guy who was in charge; he's a 
friend and colleague) but the idea 
was Estonian. Also lots of Gothic 
architecture and Renaissance and 
Baroque music. We were there dur¬ 
ing the annual international organ 
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festival, with concerts held several 
times a day in various churches 
around the old city. The island of 
Saaremaa and old town and castle 
of Kuressaare (Arensburg during 
Teutonic and Hanseatic times) were 
lovely. 

"All in all, very glad we did the 
trip — though Pat Dumont will 
be happy to know that, all things 
considered, I much preferred our 
trip to Botswana and South Africa 
last December. Also, while there 
are obviously many places we still 
would like to get to in Russia, they 
will have to wait until after the 
Namib desert and Drakensberg." 

Janet Furman Bowman '69E 
writes, "A lot of us '68 folks are 
looking retirement in the face. 
Here's my retirement story: Now 
that I've stepped aside from my pro 
audio manufacturing business. I've 
gotten involved with SCORE, the 
volunteer arm of the Small Business 
Administration, as a counselor. I 
specialize in mentoring folks who 
are inventors or have product ideas 
that they'd like to turn into busi¬ 
nesses, which was my career path. 
This has been a very enjoyable form 
of volunteer work. 

"I've also had time to indulge 
my lifelong fantasy: being a rock 
star. Well, maybe not a star, but 
close enough. I think my rock and 
roll dream goes back to the Walk¬ 
ers, a Columbia band often seen 
around campus or on Fraternity 
Row in the late '60s (anyone know 
where they are now?). They were 
one of the first bands I saw up 
close and they were, of course, my 
peers. They seemed to be having 
so much fun, playing covers of that 
great '60s music. I wanted to be 
one of them yet I hadn't learned 
to play an instrument. Years later, 

I did, and I've been playing bass 
guitar in one cover band or another 
for the past 20 years. My latest 
band is a Rolling Stones tribute 
band called Chick Jagger and the 
Sticky Fingers. Yes, our lead singer, 
'Chick' Jagger, is female, and she 
really does move like Jagger. You 
can find us on weekends, playing 
in sleazy bars and clubs in San 
Francisco. The atmosphere may be 
lowbrow and the pay isn't much, 
but being on stage is such a thrill! 
I'm having the time of my life, liv¬ 
ing my rock and roll fantasy. 

"My same-sex wife, Laurie, is, of 
course, my biggest fan and groupie. 
Incidentally, Laurie's son — my step¬ 
son —Dylan Lowe is a second-year 
student at P&S and has been bike 
racing for the Columbia team. (You 
can check out Chick at chickjagger. 
com.)" 

Janet, let us know when you 
are coming to New York City. And 
does your band need a pianist? 

We learned that Bill McDavid 
has been named e.v.p., general 


counsel and corporate secretary 
at Freddie Mac. According to the 
press announcement. Bill was gen¬ 
eral counsel for JP Morgan Chase 
& Co., prior to its merger in 2004 
with Bank One, and its predeces¬ 
sors going back to Chemical Bank 
starting in 1988. From 2004-06, he 
was co-general counsel for JP Mor¬ 
gan Chase & Co. During the course 
of his career. Bill has overseen 
the full range of legal activities, 
including mergers and acquisi¬ 
tions, intellectual property matters, 
and securities and disclosure issues 
as well as bank regulatory mat¬ 
ters. He earned his J.D. from Yale 
Law, is a member of the executive 
committee of Yale Law School As¬ 
sociation and was for many years 
a trustee and chair of the Board of 
Trustees of the French-American 
School of New York. 

I called Bill to confirm the news 


and learned he is commuting from 
his home in New York to Washing¬ 
ton, D.C. 

Alan "Buzz" Zucker has under¬ 
gone knee surgery. Comes with the 
age, it seems. He reports, "So far 
it is going very well — in a recent 
rehab session, [the therapist] was 
pleased with the flexibility and 
mobility (no pain, no crutches or 
cane, and onto the bike). My older 
granddaughter, Sarah, finished her 
second year at NYU very happily 
(and with a 3.85; clearly she did not 
get her study habits from me) and 
has moved into an apartment off 
Union Square for the next year. I 
had two wonderful trips with her 
last year, aside from our annual 
Club Med week. In the spring, we 
spent a week in Paris and a week 
in London. Then in the fall, when 
Sarah had a break from her semes¬ 
ter abroad in Horence, I took my 
daughter, Liz (Sarah's mom), who 
had never been overseas, to meet 
her in Berlin. We then spent two 
weeks in Berlin, Prague, Vienna, 
Budapest and Florence. Years do 
not get much better than that. The 
other two 'little' ones are not far 
behind: my grandson is a senior in 
high school and my other grand¬ 
daughter a junior." 

Thanks, Buzz. Hope to see you 
at a football game soon (as always, 

I have high hopes for a winning 
season). And I'm sure I will see 
you at the basketball games. This 
team looks like the real thing. 

Paul de Bary's book, Greenwich 
Board of Ethics: Official Reports, 
1965-2012, is out. I need to down¬ 
load it on my Kindle (you can find 
it by searching on Amazon). A 


plug for one of Paul's books must 
be rewarded with a glass of wine 
somewhere. I also still think that 
Paul and Bill McDavid should do 
a reunion event focused on wine, 
both its medicinal value and its 
wondrous nature. 

We have an election coming up 
(and which, in fact, will be decided 
by the time you read these para¬ 
graphs). But what I can say, now, is 
that the candidates have laid out two 
very different visions of where we 
are going. Maybe our reunion could 
touch upon foreign and domestic 
policy, with a focus on how we look 
at some of the big issues of our time. 
It might be spirited and much more 
relevant than another look back to 
1968.1 do like fireworks. 

I hope to see you all on campus 
in the spring — without a fresh¬ 
man beanie and with some good 
humor, a few sunny days and fond 


recollections of good times. In the 
meantime, I wish all our class¬ 
mates a happy new year. 


Michael Oberman 

Kramer Levin Naftalis & 
Frankel 

1177 Avenue of the 
Americas 

New York, NY 10036 
moberman@ 
kramerlevin.com 

On August 27,1 participated in the 
first Alumni Parade of Qasses held 
at Convocation, an annual event 
that welcomes the newest class — 
this year, the Class of 2016. Though 
the parade built on the success of 
the similar parade held each Class 
Day, this one didn't attract quite 
as many alumni. As a result, we 
were grouped by decade, with 
each group carrying a banner that 
covered the years in our respective 
decades. At first, I was concerned 
about being grouped with such 
older alums, but I decided on the 
day of the event that it is good to be 
the youngest person in any aspect 
of an alumni event. As the sole 
representative of our class — the 
last year of the '60s — I could feel 
young again (unless I looked at the 
number of decades behind me, let 
alone the faces of the Class of 2016). 

While the parade is but a short 
walk for each participant, the 
event turned out to have lasting 
importance for me. As it happened, 
my wife, Sharon, and I were plan¬ 
ning to pick up our new puppy 
(a male miniature poodle) on the 
Friday of that week, and we were 


in the midst of name deliberations, 
looking for a distinctive name that 
fit the face of the puppy's photo. 

So I used the waiting time ahead 
of the parade to continue thinking 
about names, and the answer soon 
came to mind: "Hamilton." And 
that is what he is named, and he is 
beginning to recognize. 

Steve Valenstein reports, "Ev¬ 
ery time we meet, you ask for a life 
update and I promise to comply. 
But like Lucy holding the football 
for Linus to kick, each opportunity 
somehow slips away. Having 
wished you (and now most of the 
class) a happy 65th birthday, my 
promise is finally fulfilled. After 
leaving Momingside Heights, I 
ventured across town to earn an 
M.D. with honors at NYU, then 
went to Miami 0ackson Memorial 
Hospital) for five years: as intern 
(one), resident (two) and fellow 
(two) in internal medicine and 
medical oncology. I got married 
during my residency, then opened 
an office in Boca Raton and for 14 
years practiced there. 

"I sold the practice in 1992 to 
Salick Health Care (SHC) and 
moved my family (wife and sons, 
Jason '01, '07 Business and Adam 
'02, '05 GSAS, '12 TC) to Los Ange¬ 
les. There, I became medical director 
of Infusx, a home infusion therapy 
company and pharmacy serving 
patients with catastrophic illnesses 
(cancer, AIDS, organ transplants, 
etc.) and subsequently added title 
of medical director of SalickNet, 
a carve-out for cancer disease- 
management (marketed to health 
insurance companies). In 1994,1 left 
SHC to become medical director of 
Blue Cross of California (Wellpoint 
Health Networks), where I learned 
the true meaning of managed care. 
In 1996,1 left to consult with various 
providers of health care products 
and services. 

"My wife and I separated in 
1998, and I moved east to assist 
pharmaceutical companies in their 
efforts to market oncology drugs. 

I also took on new clients in the 
venture capital and investment 
banking community. Through their 
efforts, I subsequently became 
involved first with an oncology 
disease management company and 
later a healthcare website, both on 
a full-time basis. By 2000,1 grew 
tired of air travel and decided to 
return to the practice of medicine 
in 2001. Now, believe it or not, I am 
an assistant clinical professor at Co¬ 
lumbia University Medical Center 
(by virtue of Columbia's purchasing 
our practice in Hartsdale). 

"In addition, I began studying 
the Talmud in a Daf Yomi group in 
February 2005, and will have com¬ 
pleted all of the tractates by late 
July. I study both independently 
using instructional tapes and in a 


Bill McDavid '68 was named e.v.p., general counsel 
and corporate secretary at Freddie Mac. 
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group at the Young Israel of New 
Rochelle. We study one page a day 
(sides A and B) for a total of 2,711 
pages over 714 years (seven days 
per week). This experience has 
been extremely fulfilling. 

"Furthermore, after 35 years of 
pumping iron, I gave up the weights 
for Bikram yoga (four nights per 
week) at Rich Pearl's suggestion in 
January. My core muscles are getting 
stronger and my waist thinner. I also 
am an avid cyclist and ride more 
than 100 miles weekly (weather 
permitting) or spin in the gym. You 
might even see me as a ride leader 
for the Westchester Cycle Qub. In 
addition, I rode in the Pan-Mass 
Challenge in August, a two-day 
double century ride to raise money 
for cancer research (pmc.org). 

"My kids are grown, indepen¬ 
dent and married and have blessed 
me with two granddaughters, Lila 
and Maggie. Jason is married to 
Hilary Wurzback, a hospital social 
worker. He is an energy consul¬ 
tant at Booz, Allen, Hamilton in 
McLean, Va., doing primarily 
government consulting. Adam is 
married to Mia El Hafi '02 Barnard. 
They both are schoolteachers at 
the John Cooper School in The 
Woodlands, Texas. I have traveled 
extensively to Europe, Israel, Asia, 
Latin and South America. I recently 
visited with Larry Berger and his 
wife, Isabel, in Panama and Neal 
Handel and Bill Stadiem in Los 
Angeles. 

"As I end, I realize how rich life 
can be and reflect very favorably 
on the time we spent on Morning- 
side Heights. For those of you who 
haven't heard enough, just wait 
for the movie. The Life and Times of 
a '69er." 

Writing in September, Andy Bro- 
nin reported, "I am to be honored 
on October 11 at the Melanoma 
Research Foundation's annual 
fundraising gala in New York City. 

I am receiving its Humanitarian 
Award. This may have something 
to do with my life's work as a phy¬ 
sician and dermatologist; or it could 
be a reference to my experience in 
humanities in 1965-66. Whichever, I 
am deeply honored. 

"We are all, thank God, well. 

My son, Luke, is deputy assistant 
secretary of the treasury for terror¬ 
ism and financial intelligence. A 
large part of his job, as I under¬ 
stand it, is to make sure that our 
government's economic sanctions 
put maximum pressure both on 
both Syria and Iran, hopefully forc¬ 
ing Assad to step down and the 
Iranian government to abandon its 
nuclear ambitions. Let's hope that 
both goals have been achieved by 
the time this item is published. 

"I love practicing dermatology 
and plan to do it right up until 
they wheel me into the office, like 


in Weekend at Bernie's. My wife, 
Elaine, is a happy docent at the 
Metropolitan Museum of Art in 
New York. And though our two 
grandchildren, Luna (3) and Teo 
(1), live in Washington, D.C., which 
is a little bit of a hike from Green¬ 
wich, Conn., we know how to get 
there and we do so frequently." 

Jim Eller is retired after 33 
years as a corporate and securities 
attorney with law firms and bank 
legal departments, the last of which 
was Citibank's. He enjoys traveling, 
reading and living in San Francisco. 

Paul Auster's meditation on life, 
including a bit about the College 
years, is too long to run in full in 
this column, which is presumably 
why Paul opted to publish his 
news as a memoir titled Winter 
Journal. I've read passages care¬ 
fully chosen by Amazon's "Search 
inside this book" feature. From the 
available excerpts, I was especially 
interested in Paul's description 
of Carman Hall as an "austere 
environment, ugly and charmless, 
but nevertheless far better than the 
dungeonlike rooms to be found in 
the older dorms." 

Carman alumni: Does this match 
your recollections? 

Paul continues, writing in the 
second person, that "what you 
remember best about your room 
are the hundreds of books you read 
there and the girls who occasionally 
wound up with you in your bed." 


Once again, does this match 
your recollections? 

As Paul was in Room 814(A) 
freshman year and I was in 815(B), 

I guess I was in an "Auster" envi¬ 
ronment, not thinking it "austere." 

Update: After filing my column, 
I saw that Paul is the subject of the 
cover article of the Fall 2012 Colum¬ 
bia magazine (magazine.columbia. 
edu). Congratulations to Paul, who 
made CCT's cover in March/April 
2006. 

As you can tell, I am trying all 
angles to generate news or views 
for this column. Somehow, my 
regular pleading does not cause 
enough classmates to come for¬ 
ward. If nothing else, please send 
your suggestions for how to extract 
news from our classmates, although 
I'd prefer receiving your news or 
previously unpublished reflections 
on our College years. 

By chance (Paul will be pleased 
to read of this experience), Dave 
Rosedahl copied me on an email 
exchange with Bill Kelly about 
Paul's book; they were trying to 
recall the name and find out the 


present location of a classmate 
referred to by Paul. Dave liked 
the book, saying, "I recommend 
Auster's book — a little bit of 
nostalgia. Also, interesting to see 
where common experiences of a 
group of folks have an impact, if 
any, on participants. As you might 
expect, Auster's life and role- 
playing comports with several of 
my antediluvian notions — totally 
inconsistent with conventional 
wisdom of many of our classmates' 
generation." 

Dave, when he wrote, was ex¬ 
pecting the arrival of a third grand¬ 
child, was learning how to kayak 
and had attended chamber music 
camp this past summer in Ashland, 
Ore. Dave also reported consulting 
in Cairo, details of which appear on 
the website of his law firm, Briggs 
and Morgan. Dave consulted with 
the Egyptian Stock Exchange and 
the Egyptian Financial Services 
Institute, discussing the roles of 
U.S. financial markets and stock ex¬ 
changes and their regulators. Dave 
also participated in a forum on how 
to improve corporate governance of 
Egypt's public companies. 

And Bill reports: "Fame and 
honors have managed to elude 
me, but life is nonetheless quite 
good. Five years ago, I stepped 
down as a partner in a national 
law firm and took a position 
with Hartford Financial Services 
Group. I dispense legal advice on 


a variety of financial transactions 
in an environment and at a pace 
consistent with what most would 
call a normal life. I've never been 
big on hobbies and the like, so I'll 
probably work until they throw me 
out. I live in West Hartford, about 
two miles from the office, with 
my wife of 43 years. Susan and I 
met at Johnston Hall late freshman 
year. We have four children (two 
of each) — two teachers, a lawyer 
and one working in business, and 
six grandchildren, all of whom live 
within a 20-minute drive of us. We 
are the envy of friends who have 
family scattered throughout the 
country and the world. In addition 
to our babysitting duties, we have 
recently made up for lost time, see¬ 
ing many of our national parks and 
doing a fair amount of internation¬ 
al travel. I keep in touch with the 
Davids, David Rosen and David 
Rosedahl, and hear occasionally 
from Jim LoDolce, who is a family 
practitioner in the Syracuse area. 

"I feel a need to express grati¬ 
tude for my Columbia experience. 
As I listen to the increasingly par- 


Andy Bronin '69 received the Melanoma Research 
Foundation's Humanitarian Award in October. 


tisan national debate, I appreciate 
that open-mindedness and critical 
thinking are the greatest gifts a col¬ 
lege can bestow. Too bad everyone 
didn't go to Columbia." 



Leo G. Kailas 

Reitler Kailas & Rosenblatt 
885 Third Ave., 20th FI. 
New York, NY 10022 


lkailas@reitlerlaw.com 


I was looking forward to attending 
the Homecoming game on October 

20. In the meantime, here is the 
latest news from our class. 

My old friend Frank Motley 
bragged that he is "already in the 
lead with the most grandkids (19) 
for Class of 1970, and now may be 
the first one with a great-grand¬ 
child! If not, one can always add 
'black' and 'from Indiana' to set the 
achievement apart." 

Dr. Dov Zakheim notes, "Son 
Scott '05 and his wife, Becca, had 
their first child, Olivia Sara, on June 

21. She joins her seven cousins." 

Professor Robert Launay now 

is "the proud grandfather of two 
grandsons, Matthew (314) and Mi¬ 
chael, bom May 22. They live near 
Ann Arbor, Mich., just far enough 
away so that my wife and I cannot 
casually drive over to visit. In the 
meantime, I am desperately trying 
to finish editing a book on Islamic 
education in Africa." 

Mark Cmosija sent a long and 
interesting report, which I have ex¬ 
cerpted: "My acceptance of a con¬ 
tract interpreter position with the 
U.S. Department of State not long 
after graduation, in spring 1971, 
put into play a series of events 
that defined my life for the next 40 
years. My Serbo-Croatian language 
skills were then quite rudimentary. 
Nevertheless, after a language 
test and interview, I qualified. 
Zarko Bulajic and I traveled on 
an extensive itinerary throughout 
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continental America for six weeks, 
from border to border and coast 
to coast. He was the president of 
Montenegro, one of Yugoslavia's 
six constituent states. An econo¬ 
mist by training and politically 
non-dogmatic, he was a gentleman 
and a great travel companion. His 
major goal was to look for eco¬ 
nomic development opportunities 
for Montenegro. We visited many 
of America's major cities and many 
of its natural wonders. 

"The State Department's program 
was intense and meant to make an 
impression on visiting dignitaries: 
local and state governmental bodies, 
together with host individuals and 
groups, did their best to extend a 
proper welcome. Sen. Mark Hatfield 
[R-Qre.] and Robert McNamara 
were among those we visited. Upon 
completion, we returned to Wash¬ 
ington and said our goodbyes .... 

"At Portland State University, 
we had met with a group of lan¬ 
guage students and their profes¬ 
sors. One of them, George Kovic, 
an exuberant Serbian expatriate, 
insisted that I apply to its study- 
abroad program, held in Zagreb, 
Croatia. Fulbright funding was 
provided. I was 22 and had no 
other plans, so I followed through 
and found myself at the Filozofski 
Fakultet in Zagreb with a group 
of 15 or so Americans, there to 
study language and history. It was 
September 1971. 

"In Croatia, a showdown was 
building between a new genera¬ 
tion of professionally educated, 
reform-minded communists and 
the establishment, made up of 
old-guard cadres, the army and 
Tito loyalists. The Croatian Com¬ 
munist Party's support grew with 
students, intellectuals, workers and 
nationalists joining ranks. In late 
fall '71, the Croatian Communist 
Party was purged by Tito but not 
before violent student protests 
erupted, which lasted several days. 
They were forcefully put down by 
police units brought in from Bosnia 
and elsewhere outside of Zagreb. 

"During one of those nights, as 
some friends and I hurried out of 
harm's way, I was overcome by the 
irony of the situation. Three years 
earlier, I was among thousands of 
young Americans who had made a 
stand at the Pentagon in opposi¬ 
tion to a cruel and senseless war. I 
was lucky; things could have gone 
very wrong for me that night but 
they didn't. The only repercussion 
was a visit by the secret police to 
the apartment I shared with two 
other Americans. I wasn't there 
at the time but, aside from taking 
one of my class notebooks and 
rummaging through the rest, there 
were no scars. My roommates were 
terrified. The pair of agents, one 
large and physical and the other 


short and mean, ended their visit 
with the words: 'We were here but 
we were not here.' 

"In 19751 married a Brooklyn 
girl with whom I have two children: 
a daughter (20), who is an aspiring 
journalist in her sophomore year at 
SUNY Stony Brook, and her brother 
(18), who entered the same school 
this fall. Both are/will be honor 
students. 

"I am retired on Long Island 
after having worked 25 years in 
electro-industry export-import. In 
the early '80s I took off a year from 
work and picked up a diploma in 
computer technology at NYU's 
School of Continuing and Profes¬ 
sional Studies. 

"During the '70s and '80s, we 
built houses in Sullivan County, 
N.Y., and in my family's ancestral 
village on a Dalmatian island in 
Croatia. I spent part of summer 
1988 with my father on his island. 
... I have fond memories of my 
Columbia professors, especially 
Joseph Rothschild '52, '52 GSAS, 
Tibor Halasi-Kun and Rado 
Lencek. I was a motorcycle-riding, 
commuting student from Brooklyn 
so I missed out on dorm and 
campus life, where many bonds 
and friendships were made. I do 
remember some fine classmates 
although I really can't call them 
friends: Eugene Kisluk '71, Peter 
Sugar, Nick Prychodko and Steve 
Boatti. I'm sure they all did well 
in life." 

Steve Stahler writes, "I am 
an astrophysicist at UC Berkeley, 
where I do research on the forma¬ 
tion of stars. (Someone's got to do 
it.) Several years ago, I co-authored 
the first graduate text in this field. 
The Formation of Stars. To take my 
mind off the stars, I hike in the hills 
of the East Bay and Marin." 

Stephen Sossaman has settled 
in Napa, Calif., where his wife 
is the head of school of The Blue 
Oak School. He is shopping a 
satiric novel, Chanser Rules, set in 
Vietnam during the war; writing; 
and beginning a publishing busi¬ 
ness, Inkonoclast. 

Richard Smolev has been a 
practicing attorney for nearly 40 
years since his graduation from 
Northwestern University Law 
School. Richard is a special counsel 
at the New York law firm of Kaye 
Scholer, where he specializes in 
working through complex, messy 
corporate problems. Offerings, his 
first novel, was due out on October 
15; it draws on his keen eye for 
detail and his understanding and 
perception of what life is like for 
men and women caught in the 
middle of corporate and personal 
firestorms. 

John Dobbs reports: "I live 
in San Luis Obispo, Calif., and 
practice as a Jungian analyst there 


and in Santa Monica. I am a faculty 
member at the CG Jung Institute of 
Los Angeles, and I am the chairman 
of its doctoral program. My wife, 
Kristine, and I are quite proud 
of our two daughters. Sonya is 
completing a zoology degree at the 
University of Hawaii, and Molly 
is attending the Royal Conserva¬ 
toire of Scotland, studying musical 
theatre and working in Glasgow as 
an actress." 

Philip Zegarelli sent this great 
note: "OK, OK ... I have been 
under the radar a bit and admit 
to having been AWOL on matters 
relating to CC and Fiji, where I 
was house president for two years 
during the tough years. As you 
may recall, I also was one of the 
last NROTC grads, stationed in 
New Zealand and Antarctica, then 
George H.W. Bush's aide at the 
United States Mission to the Unit¬ 
ed Nations. I'm married for 36 
years to a Marymount (Manhat¬ 
tan) grad, Barbara, who will retire 
from the NYC Board of Education 
in January, working with deaf 
students. We have four kids (two 
married), one grandchild and two 
coming, but they are all scattered 
around. After 20-plus years of 
money-center bank loan workout, 
I started my own restructuring 
firm representing debtors. During 
all this, I was mayor of Sleepy 
Hollow, N.Y., for 18 years. I ended 
all that about four years ago and 
became the full-time village man¬ 
ager of Briarcliff Manor. Sort of 
out of the frying pan and into the 
fire but I am thoroughly enjoying 
myself. No retirement for me yet." 

Roger Crossland (U.S. Navy, 
Ret.) wrote: "As the single Navy 
SEAL officer in the Class of '70,1 
am pleased to report that despite 
my specialty's propensity to write, 
I have not violated operational 
security in the course of 35 years' 
service, active and reserve, includ¬ 
ing three wars, two hot and one 
cold. This is not to say I have not 
written on naval matters (see 
dreadnaughts-bluejackets.com). 
This summer I was appointed 
chairman of the Connecticut Bar 
Association's committee on mili¬ 
tary and veterans affairs. In that 
capacity I feel confident that I will 
be able to report to the governor 
that Connecticut is capable of 
rebuffing illegal incursions by 
the dread Knickerbockers who 
menace our western and southern 
borders." 

Ralph Allemano writes, "I am 
a director of 1ST Plus and living 
in the United Kingdom. Of my 
four children, three are back in the 
United States: Alice lives and works 
in Brooklyn, Helen is seeking her 
fortune in Los Angeles and Laura 
has started her undergraduate career 
at Harvard; sadly she wouldn't 


consider Columbia. Alexander is 
starting a Ph.D. in theoretical physics 
at Durham University (England)." 



Jim Shaw 

139 North 22nd St. 
Philadelphia, PA 19103 


jes200@columbia.edu 


From Rick Marsh we hear: "My 
son, David, graduated from Wil¬ 
liams College this past June. [As of 
this writing] he is a field orga¬ 
nizer for the Obama campaign in 
Colorado, a crucial swing state. My 
wife, Barbara, and I are extremely 
pleased with and proud of him 
and what he is doing." 

As more of our class transitions 
into retirement or other reasons to 
believe that they have less news, 
our column is short. It will be 
longer next time. A Class Note 
can be quick, easy, welcomed and 
thoughtful. It is still great to hear 
from classmates, and this is the first 
place they look in CCT. 

Also, if you do not receive the 
'71C eNews but would like to, 
please email me. 

Remember back 46 Septembers 
ago, and the feelings we had, includ¬ 
ing of adventure, as we entered Co¬ 
lumbia College. We are still connected. 
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Paul S. Appelbaum 

39 Claremont Ave., #24 
New York, NY 10027 


pappell@aol.com 


In the wake of reunion and the 
flood of news it brought, our Class 
Notes inbox is a little thinner 
for this issue. But we do have 
some nice news to share. Richard 
Macksoud sends word that his 
first grandchild, James Michael 
Dukes, was bom March 29 to his 
daughter, Jennifer, and her hus¬ 
band, William Dukes. They reside 
in Madison, Miss., where Richard 
and his wife anticipate spend¬ 
ing more time. Richard's other 
daughter, Jeanne, works for NASA 
in the general counsel office in 
Mississippi. 

Steven Bellovin, a professor of 
computer science at Columbia, has 
been appointed chief technologist 
of the Federal Trade Commission. 
In this role, which began in Sep¬ 
tember, he advises the agency on 
evolving technology and policy 
issues. Describing his job, Steve 
noted, "The FTC, among its other 
roles, helps ensure that companies 
keep their promises about security 
and privacy, two areas that I've 
been working on for many years. 

I look forward to seeing how I can 
contribute." 

Before returning to Columbia 
in 2005, Steve spent more than 20 
years at Bell Labs and AT&T Labs 
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Research, where his work focused 
on network security firewalls, 
protocol failures, routing security 
and cryptographic protocols. Steve 
is on leave from Columbia but will 
return to Momingside Heights 
when his term at the FTC ends. 
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Barry Etra 

1256 Edmund Park Dr. NE 
Atlanta, GA 30306 


betral@bellsouth.net 


There has been a real lull in updates 
received — my pleadings falleth on 
ears, deafened. Take some time and 
fire out an occasional update, y'all! 

Michael Fusco writes from 
Westerville, Ohio, where he prac¬ 
tices law in the five-member firm he 
founded 24 years back. He's been 
married for 38 years to Terri, whom 
he met in Rome on his junior year 
abroad. They have three sons, all 
living and working in NYC, whom 
he visits while "hitting up the old 
and new haunts on Momingside." 
Michael is board president of a 
50-year-old community theatre 
group. Curtain Players, and is 
die theatre director at Westerville 
Central High as well. He sends a 
shout-out to former Carmaniacs, 
notably James Minter, Don Jensen, 
Hugh Harlin'79, Paul Luchter 
'73E, Tony Brescia and Ravi Ven- 
kateswaran, who works for Hardy 
Oil in Nigeria. 

The afore-noted Pat Sharkey was 
named a "Super Lawyer" in Texas; 
Super Lawyers are nominated 
by their peers and then reviewed 
by a research team that evaluates 
nominees based on professional 
accomplishments and community 
involvement. 

Art Fass went to New York 
Medical College after Columbia; he 
is senior cardiologist and director 
of medicine at Phelps Memorial 
Hospital Center in Sleepy Hollow, 
N.Y. He's kept up the tradition; his 
children are Allison '08J, '09 Busi¬ 
ness and Jarret '09 Business. 

That's all ye wrote. Let's get 
excited, though. Our 40th reunion 
is coming up — details to follow! 
For now, mark your calendars for 
Thursday, May 30-Sunday, June 2. 
And if you haven't updated your 
contact information lately with 
Columbia, please do so. You won't 
want to miss any communications 
as we prep for the event. You can 
update online (reunion.college. 
columbia.edu/alumniupdate) or 


by calling the Alumni Office (212- 
851-7488). 

We're hoping for a strong 
turnout; hey, we've made it this far 
— let's celebrate. 
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Fred Bremer 

532 W. 111th St. 

New York, NY 10025 


f.bremer@ml.com 


By now we all have gotten used to 
the ever-present query, "When are 
you going to retire?" But at lunch 
with an unnamed classmate, I got 
an unexpected question about 
my ultimate retirement plans. He 
asked, "Have you decided where 
you're going to be buried?" 

This reminded me of the morbid 
data quest I pursued earlier this 
year when I turned 60. The Social 
Security website had a table that 
revealed that a male who is 60 
today can expect to live to 81. 

That led me to wonder what the 
life expectancy for a 60-year-old 
male was in 1970, when we first 
graced Momingside Heights. I was 
amazed to see government data 
showing a life expectancy of only 
67! Those extra 14 years means that 
"60 is the new 46"! Party on. Garth! 

A few columns ago I asked if 
anyone had more information on 
Mark Tessier, who died in August 
2011. The CCT staff was able to 
find an obituary that fills in some 
of the details of Mark's life. After 
leaving Columbia, he earned an 
M.B.A. from Harvard. Later Mark 
returned to his native New Orleans 
to join Howard Weil (the regional 
investment bank). The obit said 
"he was instrumental in growing 
their public finance department 


investment bank specializing 
in media). We look forward to 
hearing great news in the coming 
months and years. 

I saw a Facebook posting from 
Chris Hansen, in London, an¬ 
nouncing that he is planning a trip 
to Australia, New Zealand and 
Singapore next year "to celebrate 
my retirement, courtesy of my pen¬ 
sion funds." (Rub it in, beneficiary 
of the European safety net!) Chris 
is asking for suggestions as to what 
sites in those countries he should 
include in his tour. Any ideas? 

It always is fascinating to hear 
about the travel itinerary of Andrew 
Wang, our pediatric psychiatrist in 
the Los Angeles area. This year he 
has gone to Hong Kong "quite a bit," 
had trips to Sweden and Norway in 
early summer and then hit Paris in 
late summer. But it was his visit to 
Glacier National Park in Montana 
in June (with college buddy James 
Tai '74E) that made what he calls a 
"life attitude-changing trip experi¬ 
ence." He wrote, "I was shocked to 
see how much of the glaciers had 
disappeared—things one takes for 
granted and before you know it, it 7 s 
gone." 

The subject of global warming 
was central to the article in the 
Summer 2012 issue of CCT that 
featured professor Wallace Broecker 
'53, '58 GSAS (the "dean of climate 
scientists," who is credited with 
popularizing the phrase "global 
warming" in a 1975 article). When 
I saw this, I emailed Evan Forde in 
Miami to make sure he saw it. Our 
NOAA oceanographer responded, 
"Broecker taught me two under¬ 
graduate and two graduate courses 
while I was at Columbia. His ocean 
models influenced me to study 


Timothy Greenfield-Sanders '74 was featured in The 
New York Times regarding his most recent documentary. 


and was an early pioneer of adjust¬ 
able rate option bonds." It also 
said, "He will be remembered for 
his sense of humor, his love of his 
family and his gin rummy skills." 
Not a bad legacy for one taken too 
soon. 

Moving from death to birth, I re¬ 
ceived word from Isaac Palmer (in 
Los Angeles) that he has founded 
a new company. He is now CEO of 
Qualia Legacy Advisors, a media 
specialty firm that provides advi¬ 
sory services that help unite enter¬ 
tainment companies with the firms 
that provide the financing for their 
projects. Isaac has been involved in 
the entertainment and investment 
industries for the past 20 years at 
firms such as Paramount Pictures, 
Fortress Investment Group and, 
most recently, at MESA (a boutique 


oceanography!" Evan added a per¬ 
sonal note: "My son started medical 
school at Florida State Univer¬ 
sity last June. He's been saying he 
wanted to be a doctor since he was 
5. A family historical note is that my 
paternal grandfather was one of 
the first licensed negro M.D.s in the 
state of Florida." 

Even in a class as renowned as 
ours, it is not that frequent that 
we see our classmates and their 
offspring featured in major publi¬ 
cations on back-to-back days. Yet 
one Thursday in late July, I opened 
The New York Times to see Timothy 
Greenfield-Sanders on the front 
page of the Style section. The 
article was about his latest HBO 
documentary. About Face: The Su¬ 
permodels Then and Now. The Times 
describes the film as "runway 


legends who wax funny and dour 
by turns as they reminisce with 
Mr. Greenfield-Sanders taking up 
highly charged issues ... perhaps 
most provocatively, the topic of 
age, fashion's last and, arguably, 
the most fearsome taboo." Watch 
the TV listings for Timothy's next 
documentary. The LGBT List — the 
latest in his series that includes The 
Black List and The Latino List. Each 
of these has a collection of pho¬ 
tographic portraits of prominent 
members of each group and filmed 
interviews of how these personali¬ 
ties view the world. 

The day following Timothy's 
feature, I saw two articles in The 
Wall Street Journal about Barry 
Klayman's daughter, Alison, and 
her documentary, Ai Weiwei: Never 
Sorry. One review described the 
film as "an inspiring and important 
documentary portrait of the Chi¬ 
nese artist and political dissident." 

I also saw Barry had posted on 
Facebook that he was in Spain, 
proudly watching Alison speak at 
the Times Talks Madrid event that 
took place after her documentary 
was screened for the first time in 
Spain. 

My apologies for having so 
much reference to aging and death 
in this column. However, there also 
has been news from many class¬ 
mates who are enjoying life and 
their careers. In addition, I want to 
let you know that, by my unscien¬ 
tific measure, we are still in "middle 
age." In the last issue of CCT, our 
class column was still in the first 
half of the Class Notes section — by 
one page! 

There you have it. Classmates 
(and their children) doing exciting 
things in business, traveling the 
globe and producing world-class 
art. Can't wait to hear more! Keep 
those emails and letters coming. 
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Randy Nichols 

734 S. Linwood Ave. 
Baltimore, MD 21224 


rcn2day@gmail.com 


In a previous column, I reported 
that Bob Sclafani was looking for 
a copy of the 1975 Columbiana (our 
yearbook). I sent him mine, not 
knowing exactly what he wanted 
it for. The book itself is now safely 
back in my hands, and Bob has 
also sent a lengthy email. With a 
little editing. I'm going to let Bob 
report to you: 

"My graduation picture gener¬ 
ated a lot of comments on Face- 
book with lots of friends claiming 
it was not even me — I looked like 
David Crosby from The Byrds. It 
was fun to see so many old faces, 
including Chet Pielock, Manuel 
Bu, Andres Aranda, Jeff Butrico, 
Joe Lipari, Tony Rivera '76, Rich 
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Eichler '76, Guy Golembiewski, 
Ray Falcon, Howie Golding, 

Greg Gough, Marc Grossbard, 
Steve Messina '80, Francis Lee, 

Jay Lindsey, Ira Malin (nice 
Afro), David Spector (Wolfman 
look), Ed Vega and Jose Diaz, just 
to name a few I remembered. I 
noticed that many are missing. I 
assume they did not show up for 
the photo shoot?" 

Lots of classmate names above! 
Can I expect emails from at least 
some of you? 

Bob continues, "My family is 
well and starting to think about 
retirement. I have been a professor 
at the University of Colorado 
School of Medicine for more than 
27 years. I still love biomedical 
research and teaching and am 
focused on cancer research nowa¬ 
days. My daughter, Maria (26), 
teaches English at the university 
campus in Boulder and my son, 
Mike (23), has gone back to 
college at Metropolitan State Uni¬ 
versity in Denver in the business 
program. Marc Goodman '76, who 
is a professor at the University 
of Hawaii Cancer Center, came 
through our campus recently to 
give a seminar and we had dinner 
and reminisced about the old days 
at Columbia, especially his 'Disco 
Dude' phase and my love of beer. 

"Speaking of beer, Colorado 
is No. 1 in microbreweries and 
brewpubs with more than 130 in 
the state. Even our governor, John 
Hickenlooper, started as a brewer 
in the Wynkoop Brewing Co. I still 
consult for some of them with my 
experience in yeast biology and 
genetics. It 7 s part of the trade going 
back to Louis Pasteur, who studied 
wine and beer before he discov¬ 
ered microbiology and immunol¬ 
ogy. I always tell my students, who 
use yeast for molecular studies as 
a model for cancer, 'We are still not 
much better than the brewers.' If 
you come to Colorado, try some of 
our great craft beers. I know you 
can get Fat Tire beer from New Bel¬ 
gium Brewing Co. in many states. 
My favorite is its 1554 beer, which 
is a black lager." 

The Cistercian Abbey in Lilien- 
feld — near Vienna, Austria, and 
founded in 1202 — was one of the 
stops made by Bob Schneider, 
wife Regina Mullahy and daughter 
Meg on their vacation this summer. 

The medical director of Your 
Diabetes Endocrine Nutrition 
Group since 2003, Daniel Weiss is 
board-certified in endocrinology 
and is a board-certified physi¬ 
cian nutrition specialist. In 2011, 
Dan was appointed to the board 
of directors of the newly created 
American Board of Obesity Medi¬ 
cine, a certification board. He also 
is on the nutrition committee of the 
American Association of Clinical 


Endocrinologists. Dan earned an 
M.D. from the University of Texas 
Southwestern Medical School in 
Dallas. After a year at Upstate 
Medical Center in Syracuse, N.Y., 
he moved to Iowa City, where he 
completed a residency in internal 
medicine and a fellowship in dia¬ 
betes/ endocrinology/metabolism. 
Dan also was on the faculty of the 
University of Iowa Hospitals and 
Clinics before moving to Cleveland 
in 1986. 


June 10, with acting State Supreme 
Court Justice Michael D. Stallman 
officiating. Congratulations! 

John Lauer has started a new 
career with Thrivent Financial 
for Lutherans. After two years of 
"retirement" following 33 years 
in the pharmaceutical industry, he 
decided it was time to go back to 
work, especially with three sons 
in Houghton College at the same 
time. John is working out of the 
office in West Lawn, Penn., but 


Thomas Worcester '76 is editor of The Cambridge Encyc¬ 
lopedia of the Jesuits, scheduled to appear in 2017. 


The Parade of Classes, which 
has become a Class Day tradition, 
now includes a Part II, taking place 
during Convocation, the welcom¬ 
ing ceremony held in August for 
incoming first-years. Ira Malin was 
part of a group of about 75 alums 
(some of whom had children enter¬ 
ing the College and Engineering 
Classes of 2016) who participated. 
IT s part of the ongoing efforts to 
forge more meaningful links 
between students and alumni. 

Ira said, "It was great fun, and 
we were warmly applauded by 
students and parents. I urge class¬ 
mates who can work it into their 
schedules to consider participating, 
either at Class Day or Convocation. 
They won't be disappointed. ITs 
really a hoot!" 

You'll be reading this in Decem¬ 
ber, when Columbia College Fund 
activities for the year will be in full 
swing. The fund surpassed its goal 
last year but each year, of course, 
we must strive to do better (as 
Dean James J. Valentini, in fact, has 
encouraged us to do). I've made 
my pledge and fulfilled part of it 
already. If you haven't done so, too, 
please consider a donation now, 
while you can also take advantage 
of it for the 2012 tax year. You can 
give by credit card at college.col 
umbia.edu/ giveonline; by calling 
the Alumni Office, 212-851-7488; or 
by mailing a check, payable to Co¬ 
lumbia College Fund, to Columbia 
College Fund, Columbia Alumni 
Center, 622 W. 113th St., MC 4530, 
3rd FI., New York, NY 10025. 


still resides in Morgantown with 
Bonnie (his wife of 35 years) and 
six children. His oldest son, Mark, 
recently was married to Lindsey; 
both recently graduated from 
Houghton. 

And this from George Frei- 
marck: "Denizens of Carman from 
our era will rejoice in the knowl¬ 
edge that 'Hairy Manny' (Em¬ 
manuel Kratsios '76E) lives! Yes, 
graffito fans, our hirsute hero con¬ 
tacted me, after nigh on 40 years, 
via a well-known online business 
network. We met for a great dinner 
and reminisced about those we 
could remember, and some we 
couldn't. Manny is remarkably fit 
and endowed with a magnificent 
head of hair and salt-and-pepper 
mustache to match. He is president 
of an engineering firm headquar¬ 
tered in lower Manhattan. Manny 
was a fellow oarsman back in the 
day; he stays in touch with some 
of his old gang and, lo and behold, 
reached out to me. A wonderful 
moment. We all need to do more of 
the same." 

George also reports that his 
first daughter, Olivia, finished a 
year abroad at the University of 
Mannheim, Germany, studying 
history and traversing the realms 
of Charlemagne. She returned to 
the U. of Toronto this fall. George's 
second daughter now is at North¬ 
eastern, where she rows for former 
Lions head rowing coach Joe 
Wilhem, head of women's rowing 
there. 
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Clyde Moneyhun 

Boise State University 
Department of English 
200 Liberal Arts Building 
1910 University Dr. 

Boise, ID 83725 


caml31@columbia.edu 


Kevin Farrelly, a lawyer in private 
practice in New York, married 
Stephen Klein at the Columbia 
University Club of New York on 
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David Gorman 

111 Regal Dr. 
DeKalb,IL 60115 


dgorman@niu.edu 


I have heard from or about two 
people whom I predict will be 
fairly busy the next few years. 
Thomas Worcester S.J., professor 
of history at Holy Cross, has signed 
on as editor of The Cambridge Ency¬ 
clopedia of the Jesuits, scheduled to 
appear in 2017 and to run to half a 


million words. And Neal Wolkoff, , 

former chair of the American Stock 
Exchange, recently joined the law 
firm of Richardson & Patel as "of 
counsel" (not a typo: you can look 
it up on Wikipedia). This is in ad¬ 
dition to running a consulting firm, 
maintaining a blog and doubtless 
continuing his career(s) as aca¬ 
demic lecturer, expert witness and 
public commentator on business, 
law and regulation. 

On a related topic, after much 
waffling I have finally decided j 

that Wikipedia is awesome. 

I was interested to also hear from 
Rogelio Drenning-Manmquez, 
who finished medical school at UC 
Davis in 1984 and has since lived 
in different places in California. "I 
have settled down," he reports, "in 1 

Rancho Mirage, one of the towns 
of the Coachella Valley, which also j 

includes Palm Springs. Wonderful 
living. Newport Beach is two hours 
away; [helps with] the 115-degree 
summer. I have established a num¬ 
ber of walk-in/urgent-care clinics 
here and now spend most of my 
time administrating them." Rogelio 
is married to a medical writing 
consultant and has five children 
and two Labradoodles. 

Louis DeStefano remarried 
a couple of years ago. He and 
Karen live in Cheshire, Conn., and 
between them have four children, 
all in their 20s, and a grandchild 
(double congratulations!). Karen ( 

works in New Haven at Catholic 
Charities, where she is "a licensed 
alcohol and drug counselor who 
manages a court-mandated out¬ 
patient treatment program for ad- j 

diets." Lou works at the Westches¬ 
ter County jail in Valhalla, N. Y., I 

where he is the director of mental 
health. "I oversee the mental 
health services provided to 1,500 
inmates," he writes. "About 20 
percent of the inmates have serious 
mental illness, most of whom are 
incarcerated on relatively minor 
charges ... This job experience has 
taught me to be grateful for my 
freedom." 

Lou's younger son, Zach, an 
NYU graduate, lives in Madison, 

Wis., and has a job in technical 
support for a company specializing 
in electronic health records. Mean¬ 
while, other son Nick is a graduate 
student in physics at UConn; lives j 

in Milford, Conn., with his wife j 

(who works for GE); and has made 
Lou a grandpa; Leela is 1. Then 
there are the stepkids: Becca (22), < 

who not long ago graduated from 
the College of Saint Rose in Albany , 

and became a child protective 
worker in Schenectady, and Nate 
(25), who is studying nursing. 

Everyone's life should be so full; 
or, failing that, their updates for 
the column should be so organized 
and eventful. 
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Right now a great group of volun¬ 
teers is working with the Alumni 
Office to make sure that all the 
activities of Alumni Reunion Week¬ 
end, Thursday, May 30-Sunday, 
June 2, and the months leading up 
to it are worthy of our 35th reunion. 

We have a great committee, 
which includes, as of this writing, 
Tom Bisdale, Gary Blackman, 
Mark Blackman, Rob Blank, 
Chuck Callan, Tom Mariam, Mark 
Silverschotz, Josh Dratel, David 
Freinberg, Jonathan Freedman, 
John Ohman, Sinclair Haberman 
and John Flores. 

If you have ideas about pro¬ 
grams or events you'd like to see 
please pass them on to me or any 
of the above folks. In the meantime 
please think about great Columbia- 
related stories from the past 39 
years ... we plan to send out a "my- 
life-so-far survey" that will turn into 
a personal class memoir (suitable 
for reading and even sharing with 
your spouse and kids), so we are 
looking for examples of surveys 
from other schools that I can use as 
a starting point. 

We also are looking at ways to 
coordinate with Barnard and Engi¬ 
neering to have some joint events, 
if possible, as in past years. 

We will be back for the next issue 
with reunion updates and Class 
Notes. Please send news to me at 
the email address at the top of the 
column or through CCT's easy-to- 
use webform: college.columbia. 
edu/cct/ submit_class_note. 
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Robert Klapper 

8737 Beverly Blvd., Ste 303 
Los Angeles, CA 90048 


rklappermd@aol.com 


Since finishing graduate school, 
Mitchell First '82L, a practicing at¬ 
torney in NYC, has called Teaneck, 
N.J., home, having lived there 
with his wife and three children 
for 25 years. He writes, "My old¬ 
est son graduated from Yeshiva 
University, my second son recently 
transferred from Yeshiva to Yale 
and my daughter attends Touro 
College. My second son did take 
some classes at Columbia while 
he was at Yeshiva. I keep in touch 
with Dr. Phil Wilner, Don Gertler 



and Dr. Ira Steinmetz '78. 

"I have a side career as a Jewish 
historian. My book, Jewish History 
in Conflict, about Jewish chronol¬ 
ogy, was the main selection in the 
Jewish Book Club in August 1997. 
More recently. Biblical Archaeology 
Review featured my article, 'Can 
Archaeology Date the Psalms?' 
in its July-August 2012 issue. I 
have written many other scholarly 
articles. For example, 'The Origin 
of Taanit Esther' ( AJS Review, No¬ 
vember 2010); 'Achashverosh and 
Esther: Their Identities Unmasked' 
{Essays for a Jewish Lifetime, 2012); 
and 'Aleinu: Obligation to Fix the 
World or the Text 7 {Hakirah, Vol. 

11 , 2011 ). 

Neurologist Eric L. Fremed 
updates us with news that his 
two married sons followed in 
their parents' footsteps. Eric's 
wife of 27 years, Nancy, is a nurse 
practitioner, and older son Daniel 
is in his first year of residency 
with Mount Sinai's vascular sur¬ 
gery residency training program. 
Younger son Michael is a second- 
year medical student at Albert 
Einstein College of Medicine in 
the Bronx. Daughter Ariel will 
graduate from Rutgers this year, 
and her younger sister, Jordana, 
is hard at work on her Columbia 
College application. 

Konrad Filutowski is the owner 
and CEO of the Filutowski Cata¬ 
ract & LASIK Institute in Florida. 

Robert C. Klapper: My thoughts 
for this column return to my Art 
Humanities class more than 30 
years ago. As highlighted in earlier 
issues of CCT, my second career 
is with ESPN. I host a two-hour 
radio show in Los Angeles every 
Saturday called Weekend Warrior. 
You can only imagine how much 
fun this is in the second largest 
radio market in America. As I write, 
this Saturday's topic will be the 
return of Peyton Manning, after 
multiple neck surgeries, to the start¬ 
ing lineup of the Denver Broncos. 
While it is certainly my first career's 
expertise as an orthopedic surgeon 


CCT class correspondent Mike Brown Sr. '80 and his son, Mike Jr. 
'06, with their haul of striped bass, after fishing off Montauk Point, 
N.Y., in August. 


that makes you feel she is following 
you no matter where you stand in 
those hallowed halls at the Louvre. 
Leonardo's trick (my theory) is in 
rotating her shoulders to the right, 
having her head straight at us yet 
her eyes look to the left. This trio of 
rotations is how he pulled off this il- 


Konrad Filutowski '79 is owner and CEO of the 
Filutowski Cataract & LASIK Institute in Florida. 


that has prepared me to discuss 
the intricacies of his neck surgeries, 
the knowledge I received as part 
of the Core Curriculum — which 
we all endured at Columbia — is 
what will allow me to compare this 
quarterback to the Mona Lisa. 

Just as it is Manning's gift to 
use his shoulders, his head and his 
eyes to scan the defense and to fool 
the defenders into where he might 
throw the ball, Leonardo da Vinci 
created a portrait in the Mona Lisa 


lusion. For me, this is also the magic 
of Manning and what makes him 
the masterpiece of the NFL. 

So, my loyal listeners here in Los 
Angeles will benefit from a Colum¬ 
bia College education that took this 
simple kid from Far Rockaway and 
opened his eyes to a whole new 
world. In only that world can one 
relate the NFL's greatest quarter¬ 
back to the renaissance's greatest 
painter. 

Roar, lion, roar! 


Michael C. Brown 

London Terrace Towers 
410 W. 24th St., Apt. 18F 
New York, NY 10011 
mcbcu80@yahoo.com 


At Homecoming on October 20,1 
attended the dedication of The 
Campbell Sports Center, which 
is the cornerstone of the Baker 
Athletics Complex. I was joined by 
Mario Biaggi, Eric Blattman, Joe 
Ciulla, Shawn FitzGerald, Mike 
Riordan and AJ Sabatelle. We had 
a wonderful time at the event and 
watching the football game against 
Dartmouth. 

Jim Schachter has been named 
v.p. for news at WNYC. After 17 
years at The New York Times, Jim is 
building a world-class journalistic 
newsroom across all media on 
the web, mobile and social media. 
With his wife, Pam, he has raised 
four children. Best of luck to Jim. 

Dave Cromwick '80E checked in 
from the Boston area. "The Grind¬ 
er" is a v.p. of quality control and 
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regulatory affairs for Beaver-Visitec, 
a leader in the products used in 
ophthalmic surgery, in Waltham, 
Mass. Dave lives in Saugus, Mass., 
with his wife and two children. 

Steve Spence '82 recently joined 
Further Lane Securities as a senior 
managing director. Further Lane is 
an independent wealth manage¬ 
ment firm in New York. Steve is 
managing the broker dealer expan¬ 
sion and new business initiative. 

In September I had a wonder¬ 
ful dinner with Jack Hersch '80E. 
Jack lives in Santa Monica, Calif., 
with his son and daughter and 
runs a credit opportunity hedge 
fund. He has been deep in training 
and recently completed the Berlin 
Marathon with a personal best. 

Jim Gerkis is co-chair of the 
Columbia College Fund's Fund 
Development Council, of which I 
am a member, and we have been 
meeting regularly with Dean James 
J. Valentini. We hope that you will 
a consider making a gift this year. 
You may give by credit card at 
college.columbia.edu/ giveonline; 
by calling the Alumni Office, 212- 
851-7488; or by mailing a check, 
payable to Columbia College 
Fund, to Columbia College Fund, 
Columbia Alumni Center, 622 W. 
113th St., MC 4530,3rd FI., New 
York, NY 10025. 

Best wishes to all, and drop me a 
note at mcbcu80@yahoo.com. 



Kevin Fay 

8300 Private Lane 
Annandale, VA 22003 


kfay@northridge 

capital.com 


If there is one theme for this issue 
from the Class of 1981, it is that 
"education is not for college days 
alone." 

Ed Klees (our former class cor¬ 
respondent) writes that in addition 
to his day job as general counsel 
for the University of Virginia 
Investment Management Co. in 
Charlottesville, Va., he has been 
appointed an adjunct professor 
of law at the UVA School of Law. 
He'll teach a course on private 
equity and hedge funds. He also 
had what he calls a "narrow inter¬ 
est group" book come out this fall. 
Biomedical Consulting Agreements: 

A Guide for Academics, which he co¬ 
authored with Nobel Prize-winner 
H. Robert Horvitz. Ed encourages 
classmates to buy a copy for the 
"biomedical scientist they know 
and love." 

Richard Hayes will be a visiting 
fellow at Clare Hall-University 
of Cambridge for 2013. He will 
research the 19th-century arts and 
crafts movement from the perspec¬ 
tive of contemporary interest in 
"hands on" learning. 


I heard from Eliseo Rojas, whom 
I met at our 2011 reunion. He is the 
chief procurement officer for the 
Interpublic Group of Companies, 
one of the largest providers of 
marketing and advertising services 
in the world. In addition, Eliseo 
is chairman of the board for the 
Women Presidents' Educational 
Organization and chair of the audit 
committee for the NY / NJ Minority 
Supplier Development Council. 

He has two children: Michael, who 


years, Ed has represented companies 
in a range of industries regarding a 
variety of insurance coverage claims. 
He has insurance coverage litigation 
experience in the areas of first party 
property/business interruption, 
construction defect, professional 
liability, employee dishonesty, direc¬ 
tors' and officers' liability, intellectual 
property, advertising injury, business 
torts, products liability, employment 
liability and environmental liability 
matters. 


Ed Klees '81 has been appointed an adjunct profes¬ 
sor at the UVA School of Law. 


recently graduated magna cum 
laude from Princeton, and Lindsay, 
a junior at Notre Dame. He has 
been married to Carol for three 
years. The Rojas family took a trip 
to Peru, and Eliseo highly recom¬ 
mends seeing the famous sanctuary 
of Machu Picdhu. 

I am very pleased to report on 
Ed, Richard and Eliseo, and look 
forward to receiving updates from 
the class for the next column. 
Please send news to me at the 
email address at the top of the col¬ 
umn or through CCT's easy-to-use 
webform: college.columbia.edu/ 
cct/ submit_class_note. 


Andrew Weisman 

710 Lawrence Ave. 
Westfield, NJ 07090 
weisman@comcast.net 

Gentlemen, after an extraordinary 
set of contributions for the Fall 
issue, we drew a goose egg this 
quarter. But let 7 s not make a habit 
of it. Please send news to me at the 
email address at the top of the col¬ 
umn or through CCT's easy-to-use 
webform: college.columbia.edu/ 
cct/ submit_class_note. 
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DEVELOPMENT Matt Marsallo 
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Roy Pomerantz 

Babyking / Petking 
182-20 Liberty Ave. 
Jamaica, NY 11412 
bkroy@msn.com 

On September 19, Ed Joyce hosted 
the first meeting of our 30th Reunion 
Committee at the offices of the 
global law firm Jones Day, where 
he is a partner in the Insurance 
Recovery Group. For almost 25 


Along with me and Ed, par¬ 
ticipants at the meeting included 
Eric Epstein, Gerrard Bushell, 

Nat Christian, David Einhom, 
Robert Davis, Gary McCready, 
Steven Greenfield, Matt Marsallo 
(staff member with the Columbia 
College Fund), Mark Momjian, 
Steve Coleman, George Wilson, 
Barry Rashkover, Kevin Chapman 
and Joe Keeney. Andy Gershon 
was unable to attend but offered to 
host a pre-reunion cocktail party 
on Saturday, December 1, before 
the 7 p.m. Columbia basketball 
game. Eric Epstein agreed to host 
a spring event and I have offered 
to host at my apartment a cocktail 
reception on Thursday, May 30, 
during Alumni Reunion Week¬ 
end, which runs from Thursday 
through Sunday, June 2. 

Kevin Chapman echoed the 
sentiments of Ed Joyce and Eric 
Epstein when he said, "I would like 
to have some events jointly with 
Barnard. I have a vested interest, as 
my wife is Sharon '83 Barnard." 

Our 25th reunion was attended 
by 119 members of our class. We 
expect an even better turnout for 
our 30th. 

In other news, Eric Epstein and 
Michele Shapiro '85 Barnard, '92J 
celebrated the bat mitzvah of their 
daughter, Esme, in Israel. Esme 
is a student at The Salk School of 
Science. 

Robert Davis is the Russian, 
Eurasian and East European stud¬ 
ies librarian for Columbia and Cor¬ 
nell. Robert sent a link to a press 
release that explains the program: 
"Last fall, the 2CUL partnership 
between the libraries at Cornell 
and Columbia embarked on a new 
plan: sharing research materials 
and expert librarians in specialized 
fields, capitalizing on the strengths 
of each institution. Cooperating 
meant that the two libraries — 
which could have viewed each 
other as competitors — could 
enhance their purchasing power 
and research capabilities by pool¬ 
ing resources to provide content, 




expertise and services that would 
be impossible to accomplish acting 
alone. The first resource-sharing 
agreement involved Slavic and 
East European studies, with joint 
support for building collections 
and Columbia's expert librarian 
working with the Cornell com¬ 
munity. A year after the new rela¬ 
tionship began, Cornell's library 
asked users if it was working. The 
answer was a resounding yes .... 

"Rob Davis — Russian, Eurasian 
and East European studies librar¬ 
ian at Columbia, and Slavic and 
East European studies librarian at 
Cornell — is based at Columbia, but 
he visits the Cornell campus every 
semester to provide face-to-face in¬ 
struction and consultation services. 
Cornell users can also subscribe 
to Davis' e-newsletter and access 
him via telephone, email and video 
conference. Nearly all the survey 
respondents said they were not 
negatively affected by the fact that 
Davis works off-site, and several 
praised his expertise, conscientious¬ 
ness and availability. 'Working with 
Cornell's diverse faculty, students 
and library staff has been an intel¬ 
lectually rewarding experience: 
Responding to a kaleidoscope of 
research needs keeps one on one's 
toes,' Davis said. 

"'There is a tremendous amount 
of interest in the progress of the 
2CUL project among our peer 
institutions around the nation,' 
Davis added. 'Substantially reduc¬ 
ing duplication between two major 
libraries means greater depth of 
coverage in foreign language mate¬ 
rials. This is the key to maintaining 
a rich research resource base.'" 

Steven Greenfield was kind 
enough to send his 2011 musical 
survey. His list of the top pop al¬ 
bums of the year is 1) Battles, Gloss 
Drop ; 2) Cant, Dreams Come True ; 3) 
M83, Hurry Up, We're Dreaming-, 4) 
Gang Gang Dance, Eye Contact; 5), 
Frente Cumbiero, Frente Cumbiero 
Meets Mad Professor; 6) TV on the 
Radio, Nine Types of Light; 7) Tim 
Hecker, Ravedeath, 1972; 8) Asobi 
Seksu, Fluorescence; 9) Oneohtrix 
Point Never, Replica; and 10) La 
Vida Boheme, Nuestra. The full 
survey can be viewed at perma 
nentransience.blogspot.com. 

The online daily State Tax Today 
(a publication of the nonprofit or¬ 
ganization Tax Analysts) reported, 
"Michael T. Fatale, chief. Rulings 
and Regulations Bureau, Massachu¬ 
setts Department of Revenue, was 
awarded the Pauli Mines Award for 
Outstanding Contribution to State 
Tax Jurisprudence at the annual 
meeting of the Multistate Tax Com¬ 
mission in Grand Rapids, Mich., on 
August 1. Mr. Fatale's outstanding 
contributions include a number 
of influential law review articles, 
several of which have been cited for 
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important propositions in landmark 
state appellate decisions, such as 
Kmart Props., Inc. v. Taxation & Rev¬ 
enue Department of the State of New 
Mexico, Tax Commissioner of the State 
of West Virginia v. MBNA America 
Bank N.A. and KFC Carp. v. Iowa De¬ 
partment of Revenue. His most recent 
publication. Common Sense: Implicit 
Constitutional Limitations on Congres¬ 
sional Preemptions of State Tax, like 
his earlier publications, contributes 
an insightful and sophisticated 
analysis that moves forward the 
discussion on an important topic in 
a constructive way. 

"Mr. Fatale's willingness to share 
his insight at national conferences 
and during commission meetings, 
teleconferences and training ses- 
I sions has helped shape the debate 

and the resolution of .some of 
today's most complex issues in state 
taxation. In 2005, his leadership role 
in a significant multistate bank¬ 
ruptcy matter on behalf of a large 
number of states was recognized in 
a [2005] feature article by The Boston 
Globe titled 'Hooray for the taxman' 
— a sentiment rarely expressed and 
truly deserved by Mr. Fatale. 

"Mr. Fatale joined the Massa¬ 
chusetts Department of Revenue in 
■ 1992. He has been the chief of the 

Rulings and Regulations Bureau, 
the bureau responsible for public 
pronouncements on the state's tax 
• laws, since 2006. Before joining the 

department, Mr. Fatale worked 
, in private practice. He holds 

an undergraduate degree from 
, Columbia and a law degree, with 

honors, from Boston College Law 
j School. The commission estab¬ 

lished this award to honor Pauli 
Mines, who began his work with 
the commission in 1989 and served 
as its general counsel for eight 
years until his death in 2002." 

Bruce Abramson writes, "After 
a long absence from the Big Apple 
(at least on my part), my wife, 
Maren, and son, Lincoln, and I have 
crossed the country once again to 
become New Yorkers. We landed in 
the West 60s, safely tucked away be¬ 
hind Columbus Circle and Lincoln 
Center, and have unpacked enough 
| of our boxes to admit that we are 

home — and to announce that we 
are prepared to exit the world of 
'moving' and re-enter society. (Or 
enter society, in Line's case — at 9 
months, he's just becoming social.) 
So for those of you who are New 
Yorkers (or even New York area lo- 
f cals), please add us to your list of lo¬ 

cal friends. For those of you who are 
not, remember to let us know when 
you are in the area. And for those 
of you who rarely if ever come this 
way, fret not. If you've known me 
for a while, you know that I move 
around a lot; I will be back your 
way at least a couple of times a year. 
Please keep in touch and help hook 


us in to the right crowds in New 
York. We welcome introductions to 
everyone we should know — and 
no one we shouldn't." 

Paul Lemer writes, "My partner, 
Stephen, and I live in Los Angeles 
and likely will be here for a long 
time to come. I supported Barack 
Obama for President. I also volun¬ 
teered on a campaign here on the 
West Coast." 

On September 4, in its cover¬ 
age of the Democratic National 
Convention in Charlotte, The New 
York Times reported: "Gov. Martin 
O'Malley of Maryland, [dined] 
at the lavish Bloomberg Link 
space with journalism bigs — Jill 
Abramson, executive editor of The 
New York Times; Marcus Brauchli, 
executive editor of The Washington 
Post: Betsy Fischer, executive pro¬ 
ducer of Meet the Press, and Mark 
Halperin of Time." 

Dan Loeb was featured in a 
Wall Street Journal article on July 31, 
"Biggest Chapter Yet for a Poison 
Pen." You can find it by searching 
wsj.com. 

I received an email from Dr. Law¬ 
rence Herman, who is a gastroen¬ 
terologist affiliated with NewYork- 
Presbyterian/Weill Cornell Medical 
Center. 

On July 24,1 participated in an 
alumni mentor/CC student men- 
tee networking bowling event. Any 
classmates interested in participat¬ 
ing in this worthwhile program 
should contact me. 

Wayne Root reports that he 
has more than 100,000 Twitter fol¬ 
lowers (@WayneRoot), plus about 
50,000 on Facebook (facebook. 
com / WayneAllynRoot). 

Kenny Chin and his wife, Lisa, 
invited my family for a memorable 
dinner at their beautiful down¬ 
town apartment. His building has 
incredible rooftop views of One 
World Trade Center (formerly 
known as the Freedom Tower). 

Professor Karl-Ludwig Selig's 
birthday party attendees this year 
included myself, Dennis Klainberg 
'84, Steve Stuart '86, Jon Socolow 
'86, Alex Navab '87, Ted Allegaert 
'87, Dean Dakolias '89E, Brett 
Miller '88, Mike Schmidtberger '82 
and Joe Cabrera '82. Well-wishers 
by email included Yale Fergang '87, 
'88E; Bo Hansen '89E; and Chris 
Allegaert '78. 

On September 23,1 attended the 
Les Nelkin ['87E, '87L] Pediatric 
Cancer Survivors Day with my son, 
Ricky, and daughter, Rebecca. It was 
sponsored by Les' parents, Ruth 
and Harold Nelkin. Les' sister, Amy 
Nelkin '89, '91L, attended with her 
family. 

Some have commented that 
many of our classmates are missing 
from Class Notes. I agree. Everyone 
who enjoys reading these notes 
should be sending regular updates. 


Looking forward to hearing from 
more of you as our 30th reunion 
approaches! 

Please send news to me at the 
email address at the top of the col¬ 
umn or through CCT's easy-to-use 
webform: college.columbia.edu/ 
cct / submit_class_note. 


Dennis Klainberg 

Berklay Cargo Worldwide 
14 Bond St., Ste 233 
Great Neck, NY 11021 
dennis@berklay.com 

According to various news reports, 
Randy Lemer sold his majority 
stake in the Cleveland Browns foot¬ 
ball team. He still is owner of Aston 
Villa soccer team of the Premier 
League in England. 

Michael Iachetta writes, "Life 
is good here in Texas. My wife 
and two young children are great 
blessings, and I enjoy my job 
teaching American government 
(and performing other duties) at 
a community college in Dallas. In 
my spare time, I work on perfect¬ 
ing the great arts of producing 
Texas barbecue, Tex-Mex and (of 
necessity) New York-style pizza. 

IF s been great to stay in touch over 
the years with Michael Ackerman 
and to exchange an occasional 
email with my favorite Columbia 
professor, Edward Tayler." 

Dr. Adam Dicker says, "Life is 
good." (Though in his case, it 7 s also 
sunny in Philadelphia.) "My oldest 
child, Michal, is a junior at Barnard. 
My next two children have a few 
years to go. My wife and I celeb¬ 
rated 26 years of marriage. I enjoy 
running a department, taking care 
of patients, mentoring students and 
conducting research." 

Raul Trillo sends his sentiments 
with salsa! "I am still at Baxter, 
responsible for our hospital and 
renal businesses in Latin America 
and Canada. We moved to Miami 
this past summer from Fort Lau¬ 
derdale, Fla. My twin daughters 
graduated from high school this 
year but, sadly, neither is going to 
Columbia (one is at Penn, the other 
at Cornell)." 

Late last year, Mark Simon's 
oldest child, William, had his 
bar mitzvah in New Jersey. Roy 
Pomerantz '83, Jim Weinstein and 
Dr. Paul Maddon '81, '88 GSAS, '89 
P&S attended. His next one will be 
for his son, Oliver, in November 
2014. Then another seven years, 
and his twin girls will celebrate. 

John Kang reports, "I am well 
and live on the Upper East Side 
with Sophia, my wife and interior 
designer extraordinaire, and our 
three kids. My oldest is a varsity 
fencer at Duke while the younger 
ones attend neighborhood schools. 

I have been a facial plastic surgeon 



for 18 years and recently opened a 
state-of-the-art boutique cosmetic 
and rejuvenation center at 30 Cen¬ 
tral Park South, specializing in mini¬ 
mally invasive facial plastic surgery 
and laser-assisted body contouring 
surgery. Any of our classmates who 
want to look 'almost' like they did 
when they were hanging out at 
King's Pub can come by anytime. A 
special program will be extended to 
our CC '84 mates!" 

Ken Ofori-Atta writes, "Greet¬ 
ings from Accra, Ghana. Not sure 
I've ever contributed to the class 
column. 

"I moved back to Accra in 1990 
after an M.B.A. at Yale and working 
with Salomon Brothers and Morgan 
Stanley. Our son has graduated horn 
The Lawrenceville School in New 
Jersey and is enrolled at Williams 
College. Tom Johns '83 (my track 
teammate) joined us at Lawrence¬ 
ville for the graduation. That was 
special. I also have kept in touch 
with my roommate, Albert Lee '83, 
who lives on the Upper West Side. 

"I retired on February 14 as 
executive chairman of a boutique 
investment bank in Ghana called 
Databank. After 22 years, it is time 
to find other purpose-led activities 
of significance to the various com¬ 
munities I touch. 

"I have spent quite a bit of time 
since then fundraising for my cousin, 
Nana Akufo-Addo, who is running 
for president in the December elec¬ 
tions in Ghana. We are ahead in the 
polls but it 7 s six months away [as 
of this writing] — so we can't rest, 
especially in Africa and fighting an 
incumbent government! Politics is 
truly fascinating. I learn more each 
day, mirroring Thucydides or the 
adventures of Don Quixote." 

Also from Africa: Ronald Slye, a 
law professor at Seattle University 
School of Law, has finished three 
years as a commissioner of the Ke¬ 
nyan Truth Justice and Reconcilia¬ 
tion Commission. Ron is one of the 
three international commissioners, 
who joined six Kenyan commis¬ 
sioners. The other two internation¬ 
al commissioners are from Zambia 
and Ethiopia, so Ron is the only 


What's Your Story? 

Letting classmates know 
what's going on in your 
life is easier than ever. 
Send in your Class Notes! 

online by clicking 
college.columbia.edu/cct/ 
submit_class_note. 
EMAIL to the address at 
the top of your column. 
MAIL to the address at the 
top of your column. 
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Joanne Ooi ’89 Is Willful Iconoclast 

By Karen Iorio 


O ne inch wide and 
10 miles deep" is 
a surprising motto 
for Joanne Ooi 
'89, whose resume 
includes leading a fashion brand, 
founding an environmental NGO 
and launching an online fine jew¬ 
elry store, but she maintains that 
depth over breadth has been 
the unifying thread in her career. 
From convincing civic leaders in 
Hong Kong to confront air pollu¬ 
tion to pioneering a social-shop¬ 
ping platform for her start-up 
website, Ooi approaches all of 
her endeavors with passion and 
intellectual curiosity. 

"I wouldn't do anything in an 
artificial or superficial way," Ooi 
says, speaking by phone from 
the Hong Kong home that she 
shares with her husband, John, 
and 13-year-old son, Sam. 

Ooi has lived in Hong Kong 
since 1994 — a far cry from 
Cincinnati, where she grew up 
as one of the few Asian students 
in her high school (Ooi was born 
in Singapore). At the College she 
majored in political science and 
in 1993 graduated from Penn 
Law, but she wanted something 
radically different from the 
corporate jobs her classmates 
coveted. Then, while on vacation 
in Hong Kong, she recalls, "A job 
fell into my lap." The position, 
offered to her by a friend, was 
with Pearl City Associates, a 
buying office that supervised 
American brands that were 
manufacturing in the Chinese 
market. Ooi would be responsi¬ 
ble for visiting Chinese factories 
to make sure products were 
being made to the designers' 
standards and to ensure they'd 
be delivered on time. She had 
been crazy about fashion since 
she was a teenager, but until 
then never considered it a viable 
career option. 

The job gave Ooi a taste of 
what she calls "the wild, wild 
west" of Asia's fashion industry 
in the '90s as well as the myriad 
opportunities open to her. Cli¬ 
ents included The J. Peterman 
Co. and Eileen Fisher. After a 


year, she was recruited to take 
charge of French shoe designer 
Stephane Kelian's sales in Asia. 
"I'd take suitcases full of shoe 
samples — 60 shoes — to Jakar¬ 
ta and Taipei with no contacts, 
going in cold," she says. "I'd set 
up a makeshift showroom in a 
hotel or go to the leading shop¬ 
ping mall and sweet talk my way 
into getting the numbers of the 
high-end store owners. I'd knock 
on doors and wrangle my way 
into appointments. I quintupled 
business. After three years, I 
knew every high-end retailer in 
Asia." 

Ooi left Stephane Kelian in 
1997 and started her own small 
company, Style Trek, both a 
physical and online boutique. 
Style Trek emphasized "style over 
fashion," Ooi says, or excellence 
and uniqueness in design over 
trends. In 2001, in the midst of 
the Asian financial crisis, Ooi 
decided to shutter her business 
and work for a more estab¬ 
lished company. She accepted 
a job as creative director of 


Shanghai Tang, a Hong Kong- 
based fashion line known for 
contemporary interpretations of 
traditional Chinese design such 
as intricate patterns, bright silk 
robes and Mandarin collars. By 
the time Ooi arrived, however, "It 
had become a gaudy pastiche of 
Chinese culture. We had to refor¬ 
mulate the DNA of the brand." 

Her strategy, as always, was 
to go deep — in this case, rein¬ 
venting the brand by approach¬ 
ing Chinese design history with 
scholarly focus. "I was serious 
about acquiring knowledge 
of Chinese culture," she says. 
"When we did a collection 
inspired by calligraphy, l decided 
to learn Chinese and study the 
history of calligraphy. Everything 
l did was an investigation." 

Ooi's eight years at the com¬ 
pany earned her accolades from 
Business Week, which in 2005 
credited her for the company's 
43 percent growth in worldwide 
sales over the previous year. A 
2006 Fast Company cover story, 
"The Gucci Killers," lauded Ooi 



Joanne Ooi '89 credits Columbia with nourishing her abstract 
way of thinking. 


for elevating the brand to the 
level of fashion dynasties like 
Gucci and Armani. 

By the end of 2008, Ooi was 
anxious for a new challenge. She 
stepped away from the Asian 
fashion world and began as 
marketing director of Filligrent 
Limited, a biotech company that 
at the time was manufacturing a 
cigarette filter that dramatically 
reduced inhaled carcinogens. So 
while her new venture marked 
a radical shift in her profes¬ 
sional trajectory, Ooi sees it as in 
keeping with her personality as 
a "willful iconoclast" — an icono- 
clasm she credits Columbia with 
fostering. 

"The liberal arts curriculum 
shaped me," she says. "I'm an 
abstract thinker and the College 
allowed my way of thinking to 
flourish. It was the first place 
where that was encouraged in 
me. I have a healthy disrespect 
for authority that's based on 
intellectual confidence." 

As part of her job, Ooi at¬ 
tended a conference on clean 
air, where she participated in 
a breakout section on environ¬ 
mental toxicity. After learning 
more about air pollution and the 
health risks it poses, she decided 
to shift into environmental activ¬ 
ism. Along with Christine Loh, 
a former Hong Kong legislator, 
and others, Ooi founded Clean 
Air Network in October 2009, an 
NGO that raises awareness of air 
pollution in Hong Kong. 

Just two years after can's 
inception, in 2011, Ooi and Loh 
were named to Time magazine's 
list of the 100 most influential 
people. "That CAN even exists is 
surprising in a city notorious for 
its obsession with commerce 
almost to the exclusion of all 
else," Time wrote. Ooi's market¬ 
ing background and connections 
allowed CAN to flourish. 

"People took me seriously 
because I always understood 
why businesses were hesitant. 

I knew how to communicate to 
them and they could relate to 
me," Ooi says. 

"I spent a huge amount of 
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time engineering every mes¬ 
sage to be health focused: Air 
' pollution kills people, it was a 

wake-up call to the public." 

Ooi enlisted her friends 
from the fashion world, get- 
| ting the backing of the largest 

shopping mall company in 
[ Hong Kong, which allowed 

CAN to promote its message 
| on a 70-ft. billboard, in subway 

stations and in a television 
} advertising spot. 

A fellow CAN board member, 
[ Lisa Genasci, describes Ooi as 

fully engaged from the begin- 
j ning. "She put the skills she 

learned as a creative director 
‘ into political activism .... In fun¬ 

draising pitches, she'd get very 
wrapped up, very passionate 
I about working on the issues. 

I Sometimes she would talk a 

million miles a minute. I would 
kick her under the table to get 
her to slow down." 

While Ooi remains on the 
board of CAN, she stepped 
down as CEO in 2011 to again 
reinvent herself. Her latest 
venture, Plukka, is an online 
jewelry marketplace in which 
prospective designs are voted 
on by customers; those with 
enough votes are produced 
, — at a cost that makes sense 

based on demand. "This busi- 
\ ness model brings creativity 

back into retail," she says. "It 
\ gives young designers a chance 

to get their products out there. 
There are a billion reasons 
against retailers taking risks on 
young, creative people. But [the 
Plukka model] gives us latitude 
to try something new." 

in Plukka's second year, 

Ooi already is finding success 
at changing how consumers 
shop for fine jewelry online. 

On a recent fundraising round, 
She raised $2.5 million from 
angel investors. She plans to 
increase Plukka's inventory 
f from 500 to 800 pieces in the 

coming months. 

The company name derives 
from one of Ooi's favorite 
words — pluck, as in the 
spirited courage she brings to 
each of her passions in life. 
"I've always taken the harder 
route," she says. "It's personal 
commitment that gets you 
over the hump." 


non-African involved. 

The commission was created in 
response to the election-related 
violence in Kenya from December 
2007-February 2008 — the Inter¬ 
national Criminal Court is in the 
midst of prosecuting four high-level 
individuals for that violence — and 
is modeled after the South African 
Truth and Reconciliation Com¬ 
mission, with an explicit focus on 
justice. The Kenyan commission is 
looking at human rights violations 
broadly defined, including viola¬ 
tions of socio-economic rights, land, 
and economic marginalization, 
along with massacres, torture and 
extrajudicial killings, from Kenyan 
independence (December 1963) to 
the end of the recent post-election 
violence (February 2008). Ron re¬ 
turned to Seattle in August and will 
teach courses in international law 
and property. He also hopes to have 
time to reflect on and process his 
experiences of the last three years. 

As of September, P. Langham 
Gleason is on the move! "I moved 
my family and neurosurgery 
practice to Corpus Christi, Texas. 
I'm excited to be part of the team at 
Driscoll Children's Hospital, where 
I do pediatric neurosurgery as well 
as treat adults at Spohn Shoreline 
Hospital (the first hospital I've 
ever seen that has a view of the 
ocean from the operating room). I 
look forward to working with one 
of my crew team heroes, Osbert 
Blow '82 — of the '81 varsity 
heavyweight eight — who heads 
trauma surgery at Spohn Memo¬ 
rial Hospital. All Columbians are 
welcome to join our South Texas 
Columbia Club!" 


Jon White 

16 South Ct. 

Port Washington, NY 11050 
jw@whitecoffee.com 

Bruce Shapiro recently was named 
v.p., legal and intellectual prop¬ 
erty, and general counsel, North 
America, at Sandoz, the generic 
pharmaceuticals business of No¬ 
vartis International AG, based in 
Princeton. Previously, Bruce was 
v.p. and assistant general counsel at 
Novartis' U.S.-branded pharma¬ 
ceuticals business in East Hanover, 
N.J. He lived in Basel, Switzerland, 
while working at Novartis' global 
headquarters, and now resides in 
New Jersey with his wife and two 
children; he also is a member of the 
Alumni Representative Committee. 

David Zapolsky has two amaz¬ 
ing updates: first, he married Lynn 
Hubbard in August (in a perfect 
sun-drenched ceremony at Sun 
Mountain Lodge in Winthrop, 
Wash.). In addition, he has been 
named general counsel of Amazon, 
com; he had spent the last 13 years 



as v.p. and associate general coun¬ 
sel, litigation and regulatory. And 
in even more good news, David's 
son, Ian '15, is back in Manhattan 
for his sophomore year. 

Amr Aly has joined the law firm 
of Mayer Brown in New York as a 
partner in the intellectual property 
practice. He focuses his practice on 
intellectual property litigation with 
emphasis on patent matters. Amr 
has broad experience in several 
fields, including telecom, network¬ 
ing, data encryption and security, 
Internet, biotechnology, banking, 
chemical and pharmaceutical. He 
has been involved in major complex 
litigations, including multiparty 
and multidistrict litigations, and 
has been a key member of litigation 
teams that secured favorable pre¬ 
trial results that were affirmed by 
the Federal Circuit. 

Before joining Mayer Brown, 
Amr was a partner with Kilpatrick 
Townsend & Stockton in New York. 
After his stints as a member of the 
United States National and Olym¬ 
pic soccer teams, he earned a law 
degree from Seton Hall University 
School of Law and an M.B.A. from 
Hofstra. 


which is great for mobile data, to 
wireless carriers that have com¬ 
plained about a lack of available 
spectrum as U.S. consumers use 
increasingly more data. Through 
the auction, broadcasters would be 
encouraged to sell spectrum they 
do not use, share with other broad¬ 
casters to free up spectrum or move 
to VHF, or very high frequency, 
which is good for broadcasters but 
inadequate for mobile phones and 
data streaming. 

In his statement, Julius said, 

"To ensure ongoing innovation in 
mobile broadband, we must pursue 
several strategies vigorously: 
freeing up more spectrum for both 
licensed use and for unlicensed 
services like Wi-Fi; driving faster 
speeds, greater capacity and ubiqui¬ 
tous mobile Internet coverage; and 
taking additional steps to ensure 
that our invisible infrastructure for 
mobile innovation can meet the 
needs of the 21st century." [Editor's 
note: See feature on Genachowski in 
the Summer 2012 issue.] 

Brian Cousin reports, "In 2011, 

I became a partner of the inter¬ 
national law firm SNR Denton in 
order to take on the challenge of 


David Zapolsky '85 was named general counsel of 
Amazon.com. 


While 20,000 people saw me 
[throw a pitch] at Citifield, Robb 
Bradley did me many times better. 
Robb, a designer/director for film 
and television, recently directed 
the video for singer-songwriter 
Randy Newman's satirical political 
song, "I'm Dreaming." The song 
and video received significant 
media attention from major news 
and entertainment outlets, as well 
as a half-mill i on YouTube views 
on the first day it appeared. You 
can watch it at youtube.com/ 
watch?v=cvLeQbwuKys. 

Scott McGehee recently showed 
a new film (his fifth feature) at 
the Toronto Film Festival. It's an 
updated version of Henry James' 
What Maisie Knew, starring Julianne 
Moore, Steve Coogan, Alexander 
Skarsgcird and a couple of talented 
young newcomers. Everyone should 
look out for it when it is released 
by Millennium Entertainment next 
spring. The early reviews are terrific. 

With everyone using all sorts of 
links, we will all need faster access, 
and more wireless spectrum, to 
do so. The FCC, chaired by Julius 
Genachowski, met at the end of 
September to discuss rules for an 
auction where broadcasters will sell 
spectrum to wireless carriers. The 
FCC has been asked by Congress to 
encourage broadcasters to sell UHF, 
or ultrahigh frequency, spectrum. 


leading the firm's 100-plus attorney 
Global Labor and Employment 
Practice. SNR Denton comprises 
about 1,500 attorneys spread across 
60 offices in 43 countries and is a by¬ 
product of the 2010 combination of 
two large firms: Sonnenschein Nath 
& Rosenthal (about 750 attorneys 
in the United States) and Denton 
Wilde & Sapte (about 750 attorneys 
in the United Kingdom, Europe, the 
Commonwealth of Independent 
States, Asia and Africa). 

"Not surprisingly, given the 
firm's global platform, my practice 
has become increasingly interna¬ 
tional in focus. In addition to my 
usual practice of U.S. employ¬ 
ment and benefits litigation and 
counseling, commercial litigation 
and executive contract negotia¬ 
tions, I am regularly acting as a 
coordinator of legal services being 
performed by attorneys outside 
the U.S. I am thoroughly enjoy¬ 
ing getting to know and work 
with my colleagues all over the 
world. And my clients with busi¬ 
ness interests outside the U.S. are 
greatly benefitting from the firm's 
global platform and contacts. SNR 
Denton also has a long tradition of 
providing pro bono services and, 
in an effort to do my part, I recently 
became a board member of the 
Lawyers Alliance for New York, 
the leading provider of business 
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Izhar Harpaz ’91 Finds Stories That Matter 

By Kim Martineau '97J 


E arly in his career in 
broadcast journalism, 
Izhar Harpaz '91 
knew that the rush of 
chasing big, breaking 
news stories was not for him. 

"I wanted to really delve into 
something and explore it from 
all angles, to see what was not 
immediately obvious," he says 
from his office at nbc Studios 
in New York. 

Today, as a veteran producer 
at Dateline NBC, Harpaz has 
earned some of his profession's 
highest honors for his knack 
at finding surprise angles on 
the news. In the Elian Gonzalez 
affair that reignited U.S.-Cuba 
tensions in 2000, he found a 
love story, in a public school in 
Atlanta, he found a first-year 
teacher determined to succeed. 
And in a Haitian village ravaged 
by cholera, he documented an 
unlikely mission by American 
volunteers to bring medical 
help. 

In most Dateline episodes, 
a familiar correspondent such 
as Kate Snow or Lester Holt 
leads viewers through the story. 
But it is the behind-the-scenes 
work of producers like Harpaz 
that shapes the narrative that 
unfolds; the producer picks the 
characters, crafts the script and 
directs months of on-location 
filming. 

While his name may be un¬ 
familiar to the viewing public, 
Harpaz is well-known among his 
peers: He has won two George 
Foster Peabody Awards for pub¬ 
lic service, two Alfred I. DuPont- 
Columbia Awards for excellence 
in broadcast journalism, two 
Edward R. Murrow Awards for 
TV, radio and digital journalism 
and three Emmys for television 
production, including one this 
year for the piece on Haiti, "Res¬ 
cue in the Mountains," which 
won for "Outstanding individual 
Achievement in a Craft: Video 
Journalism." 

There are no trophies, though, 
on Harpaz's desk at 30 Rock¬ 
efeller Plaza. Pictures of his wife 
and two daughters pinned above 



Dateline producer Izhar Harpaz '91, seen here in his office, seeks 
out unexpected angles on the news. 
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his computer speak to the quiet 
life he leads outside work. 

Harpaz's path to Dateline had 
many twists. Born on a kibbutz 
in Israel, he lost his father at 3, 
when a mine exploded beneath 
the tractor he was driving. His 
mother remarried and moved 
the family to Germany. 

At 14, Harpaz moved back 
to Israel, only to immigrate to 
the United States a few years 
later. He finished his senior year 
in Queens, working odd jobs to 
support himself, then studied 
at NYU for one year before 
moving to Florida to train for 
the Israeli Olympic swim team. 
He didn't make the team but, 
on a friend's advice, transferred 
to Columbia. There, he majored 
in history and German, swam 
on the varsity and coached the 
masters swim team. 

Through a personal connec¬ 
tion, Harpaz landed his first job 
in journalism, producing IDs for 
ABC News staff. He was quickly 


promoted to desk assistant on 
the overnight shift, where he 
took advantage of the slow, 
early-morning hours to come up 
with story ideas. Each week, he 
would leave a packet of pitches 
on World News Tonight anchor 
Peter Jennings' desk. Within a 
few months, Jennings offered 
Harpaz a job on his research 
team. After working his way up 
to assistant producer, Harpaz 
left for Dateline in 1996. 

The Elian Gonzalez story, 
nominated for an Emmy in 
2000, was his first major suc¬ 
cess as a producer. In 1999, 
Gonzalez's mother drowned 
at sea while attempting to flee 
Cuba in a motorboat with her 
son, boyfriend and 11 others. 
Elian survived, setting off a bit¬ 
ter custody battle between his 
relatives in Miami and his father 
in Cuba. An already tense rela¬ 
tionship between communist 
Cuba and its capitalist neighbor 
exploded. As the story turned 


political, Harpaz and his TV crew 
traveled to the boy's hometown 
searching for a deeper truth. 
There they learned Gonzalez's 
mother's secret reason for 
leaving: She was in love. It was 
not so much the promise of 
freedom in the United States or 
a better life financially. Her boy¬ 
friend had made his mind up to 
leave Cuba and so she decided 
to take Elian and go with him. 

Over time, Harpaz has devel¬ 
oped a set of rules to produce 
by. The first: Go where the 
story leads. In "Rescue in the 
Mountains," he remained in the 
remote Haitian village of Medor 
to film a risky medical mission 
even after host Ann Curry was 
evacuated due to election-year 
violence. "We were prepared 
to tell the story that developed 
and not push the elements 
into a storyline we'd imagined 
beforehand," he says. "That 
took a lot of planning but also 
quick-on-our-feet thinking as 
the story changed in front of 
our cameras." 

His second rule: Treat casting 
as seriously as a Hollywood 
director would. "Someone may 
have a great story, but if they 
can't tell it you need to pass," 
he says. 

Harpaz interviewed three 
Teach for America recruits be¬ 
fore deciding on Monica Groves, 
the charismatic sixth-grade 
teacher in "The Education of 
Ms. Groves," which won a Pea¬ 
body in 2006 and a duPont in 
2008. He set out to make a film 
about public education in an 
inner-city school but knew the 
story's success would depend 
on finding the right teacher. 
"When l talked to Monica on the 
phone l really felt her honesty 
and passion," he says. 

His third rule in producing 
stories about real people: gain 
their trust. He does this by try¬ 
ing to be as open and honest 
with his subjects as they are 
with him. Today Show host and 
Dateline correspondent Hoda 
Kotb credits that rapport for 
Harpaz's ability to capture the 
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: intimate moments that have 

become his signature. 
f "Izhar is authentic, and 

people respond to that," she 
, says. "He literally falls in love 

with the people he meets. It's 
; very personal." 

With shoots that can stretch 
for months, relationships with 
subjects can become close. 

. But there is a journalistic 

line that Harpaz is careful to 
t observe. During the filming 

of Groves, in Atlanta, Harpaz 
\ watched the teacher grow 

increasingly distraught over a 
I disruptive student. Through his 

reporting he knew that the girl 
was acting out because her fa¬ 
ther had recently been sent to 
jail, but he fought the impulse 
to share this information with 
( Groves. 

"They need to succeed on 
their own terms, without your 
help," he says. 

When Dateline is looking to 
tackle a subject that does not 
lend itself easily to TV, Harpaz 
often is assigned to do the sto¬ 
ry, says the show's executive 
I producer David Corvo. "Izhar 

is able to combine innovative 
I storytelling with solid, old- 

fashioned journalism," he says. 
"We give him a premise and 
he knows how to challenge 
that premise — what any good 
journalist will do." 

After finishing a piece in 
June that profiled several 
middle-class Americans in sub¬ 
urban Colorado adjusting to a 
new life of poverty, Harpaz in 
August was starting on a story 
closer to home, examining 
childhood asthma among New 
York City's poor. 

"Doing documentaries about 
the poor is challenging," he 
says. "But it's an important 
story that can reach millions of 
people. Maybe it can change 
policy or get people motivated 
to do something. I'm privileged 
l get to do stories that matter." 

To view videos of Harpaz's 
work, go to Web Extras at 
college. Columbia, edu/cct. 


Kim Martineau '97J writes 
about earth science at Colum¬ 
bia's Lamont-Doherty Earth 
Observatory. 


and transactional legal services 
for nonprofit organizations that 
are improving the quality of life in 
New York City neighborhoods. 

"My wife, Barbara Mehlman, 
and I celebrated our 20th anniver¬ 
sary in 2011, and we have three 
wonderful boys who are growing 
up way too fast: Sam (16), Eli (14) 
and Jake (10). This summer, I was 
fortunate to take a one-week trip 
to London with Barbara and a one- 
week family trip to three national 
parks in Utah (Bryce Canyon, Zion 
and Capitol Reef). I highly recom¬ 
mend those national parks for 
teenagers; we went to Yellowstone 
and Yosemite the last couple of 
years and had a fantastic time in 
those places as well." 


Everett Weinberger 

50 W. 70th St., Apt. 3B 
New York, NY 10023 
everett6@gmail.com 

I'm sorry to report that David Ra- 
koff passed away on August 9. It 
is a testament to David's fame and 
achievements that anyone who 
reads the news already knows this, 
as his passing received prominent 
and wide coverage. I was startled 
by the announcement, as David 
had graciously spoken at our 25th 
reunion dinner just 14 months pri¬ 
or. He looked fine and spoke well. 
But such is the horrible power of 
cancer, which can capriciously and 
quickly end a productive life. 

Please email me with your 
stories and memories of David. 

He would appreciate the bitter 
irony when I say that The New 
York Times published a wonderful 
obituary on him, a short excerpt 
of which I've included below. CCT 
also published a nice obit in the 
Fall issue. You can Google David 
to read them and many others. 

From the Times: "For his incisive 
wit and keen eye for the prepos¬ 
terous, Mr. Rakoff (pronounced 
RACK-off) was often likened to the 
essayist David Sedaris, a mentor 
and close friend. Like Mr. Sedaris, 
he was a frequent contributor to 
This American Life, broadcast on 
public radio. Mr. Rakoff's print 
essays appeared in The New York 
Times, GQ, Details, Salon, Slate 
and elsewhere. They formed the 
meat of his three published collec¬ 
tions, which, besides Half Empty, 
include Traud (2001), in which he 
chronicled, among other things, 
his brief appearance on a television 
soap opera (Mr. Rakoff was also an 
actor); and Don’t Get Too Comfort¬ 
able (2005), which, as its jacket 
proclaims, skewers the American 
demographic beleaguered by 'the 
never-ending quest for artisanal 
olive oil and other first world prob¬ 
lems.' A self-described gay Jewish 



Canadian transplant to New York 
City, Mr. Rakoff was a social an¬ 
thropologist of postmodern life." 

Congrats to Vincent Lichten- 
berger for being named s.v.p. and 
general counsel at Swisher Hygiene, 
a NASDAQ-listed hygiene and 
sanitation company. Prior to joining 
Swisher, Vince was senior counsel at 
Goodrich, and before Goodrich, he 
was senior corporate counsel at auto 
manufacturer BorgWamer; he also 
worked for several years at the SEC. 

Congrats to Columbia basket¬ 
ball star Ellen Bossert for being 
named chief marketing officer at 
NanoSteel, a nano-structured steel 
materials design company. Ellen 
most recently led North American 
strategic marketing, sustainability 
and government business develop¬ 
ment for Philips Lighting and 
Controls business. 



Sarah A. Kass 

PO Box 300808 
Brooklyn, NY 11230 


ssk43@columbia.edu 


While our 25th reunion may be 
gone, it is certainly not forgotten. I 
start this column with a few more 
thoughts about it. 

Bill Hicks wrote, "I had a great 
time during my brief visit to NYC! 
The summer passed quickly. I'm 
trying to keep up with a busy 4-year- 
old, family and work I would like to 
keep in touch, because I met Director 
of Undergraduate Admissions Peter 
Johnson during our reunion, and I'm 
committed to helping with satellite 
admissions for CU as best I can—it 
seems as though a visit to campus 
has really helped!" 


Julian, in tow, we moved Eleanor 
into Carman and attended Convo¬ 
cation. As Kyra Tirana Barry said 
in her speech to the new students 
and families, much remains the 
same, but some things have 
certainly changed, generally in a 
positive way. I have done admis¬ 
sions interviews for Columbia for 
several years now, and I feel like I 
have a wealth of updated informa¬ 
tion for those prospective students, 
from the advising center to Bwog 
to The Mill Korean restaurant! 

"I've been the assistant director 
of the UCLA Asia Institute for five 
years, having pursued graduate 
work in Japanese history before 
making the switch to administra¬ 
tion (a path I started on at Colum¬ 
bia as an East Asian languages and 
cultures major). We've lived in Los 
Angeles since 1993 but are hoping 
to get back to New York a lot more 
often now." 

Lance Hosey is president and 
CEO of GreenBlue, a nonprofit 
dedicated to innovation in sustain¬ 
able design and production. His 
latest book. The Shape of Green, 
which came out in June, is the first 
to study the relationships between 
beauty and sustainability. 

Eli Kavon dropped a line to say, 
"Sorry I could not make it to the 
reunion. Things have been hectic. 

I am rabbi of Beth Ami Congrega¬ 
tion in Boca Raton, Fla., having 
received my rabbinic ordination 
from The Rabbinical Academy of 
Woodmere, N.Y., in October 2011.1 
was fortunate to find a pulpit soon 
after. My latest essay, 'Politics and 
Religion in the Warsaw Ghetto: Be¬ 
yond the Labor Zionist Narrative,' 
has been published in the Journal 


Susan Beamis Rempe '87 was presented the 2011 
R&D Award, considered the "Oscar of Innovation." 


With all the reunion news, lots 
of other great stuff has happened 
that we are just now getting a 
chance to mention. We start with 
Susan Beamis Rempe, who, in 
collaboration with national lab and 
university researchers, won a 2011 
R&D 100 Award, which is consid¬ 
ered the "Oscar of Innovation." 
Susan, project lead and scientist 
at Sandia National Laboratories, 
was recognized for developing 
"biomimetic membranes for water 
desalination," a solution to address 
the global challenge of clean water. 
She received the award in October 
2011 at a black-tie gala in Orlando. 

Elizabeth Leicester has been 
spending much of her time lately 
traveling to New York City with 
her daughter, Eleanor Beckman 
'16. She wrote, "With my husband. 
Peregrine Beckman '84, and son. 


of the Interdisciplinary Study of 
Monotheistic Religions of Doshisha 
University in Kyoto, Japan. This is 
my first published essay to appear 
in an academic journal." 

Aran Chanana recently became 
s.v.p., distribution and agency 
management, at Fireman's Fund 
Insurance. In this role, he will 
provide strategic and operational 
direction for the distribution and 
agency management team, which 
is responsible for enhancing agent 
and broker relationships by driving 
accountability and alignment, and 
providing a consistent customer 
experience. Arun will be based in 
Fireman's Fund's Liberty Comer 
office in New Jersey. 

Arun is a 25-year veteran of the 
insurance industry. His career has 
spanned the entire insurance value 
chain, including positions as an un- 
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derwriter, broker and management 
consultant. Most recently, Arun, 
who also holds an M.B.A. from the 
Stem School of Business at NYU, 
was v.p. at the national brokerage 
USI Holdings Corp. He also held 
leadership positions with AIG, 
NSM Insurance Group, Munich 
Re, Aon, PricewaterhouseCoopers 
and Deloitte. 
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ALUMNI AFFAIRS Cynthia wood 
cw2662@columbia.edu 
212-851-9645 

DEVELOPMENT Mara Henckler 
mlc2l05@columbia.edu 
212-851-7494 
Eric Fusfield 

1945 South George 
Mason Dr. 

Arlington, VA 22204 
ericfusfield@bigfoot.com 

Congratulations to Ben Horowitz 
and his business partner, Marc 
Andreessen, whose venture capital 
firm Andreessen Horowitz was 
glowingly profiled in The New 
York Times on July 22. "The speed 
with which the venture firm — 
started by Marc Andreessen, the 
co-founder of Netscape, and Ben 
Horowitz, a former executive there 
— has rocketed to the top ranks 
has served as a case study in suc¬ 
cessful self-promotion," according 
to the Times. Ben also has been 
named a University trustee (see 
Around the Quads). 

Chris Browne sent the follow¬ 
ing update: "My friend and former 
roommate David Gerwin and I 
have seen each other about once a 
year for the last several years. He 
teaches history at Queens College, 
while living with his Barnard 
wife, Lisa '94L, and three beautiful 
girls just a few blocks from the 
Columbia campus. He currently is 
on sabbatical in Jerusalem. 

"I have toiled in and around 
government for most of the years 
since graduating. For the last year, 

I have been deputy commissioner 
for policy and communications at 
New York State Homes and Com¬ 
munity Renewal, the state's hous¬ 
ing agency. At HCR, I am happy 
to be working under Gov. Andrew 
Cuomo, doing the important work 
of building, protecting and pre¬ 
serving affordable housing. Like 
David, I married a Barnard woman 
in the '90s, Rebecca Seigel '90 
Barnard. We live in Brooklyn with 
our three beautiful kids, a daughter 
and two sons, ages 5-11. 

"Among my recent and funnier 
Columbia-related experiences 
was with Michael Skrebutenas 
'86, who is HCR's COO. Fairly 
soon after discovering we had 



Columbia in common, Mike and I 
at one meeting broke into a chorus 
of "Paul Cezanne" — something 
of a campus hit [in the 1980s] by 
the Special Guests." 

Marc McCann reported, "I live 
in State College, Pa., and work for a 
nonprofit that works with children 
and youth. I recently celebrated 
my 20th anniversary with my wife, 
Denise. We have three boys, ages 
19,15 and 10." 

And finally, news from a married 
couple — Thomas Love '90 TC and 
Sheryl Hoke Love — who trace 
their relationship to the Class of '88. 
Thomas wrote: "As of July 1,1 was 
promoted to professor of medicine, 
epidemiology and biostatistics at 
Case Western Reserve University 
School of Medicine. There, I direct 
the Biostatistics and Evaluation 
Unit at the Center for Health Care 
Research and Policy, which does 
public health and health services 
research, as well as the Data Man¬ 
agement Center of Better Health 
Greater Cleveland, which aims to 
improve primary care for chronic 
disease (diabetes, high blood pres¬ 
sure and heart failure) across North¬ 
east Ohio. Sheryl and I recently 
celebrated our 22nd wedding an¬ 
niversary. She is of counsel at Jones 
Day in Cleveland, specializing in 
intellectual property litigation. 

"We have two sons, Kevin (13) 
and Brian (10), who, despite our ef- 


at John Burroughs School. 


forts, are growing up with a proper 
appreciation of both technology and 
comedy. Thanks to the forebearance 
of Sheryl and the boys, I manages 
to squeeze in some theatre, recently 
playing Nicely-Nicely Johnson in a 
community production of Guys and 
Dolls, and the Beadle in a profes¬ 
sional Sweeney Todd, despite not 
actually being a tenor." 

Thanks for your updates and 
please keep sending them. Don't 
forget that 2013 is our 25th reunion 
year, so start planning your trips 
for Thursday, May 30-Sunday, 

June 2. To ensure that Columbia 
can get in touch with you about the 
event, please update your contact 
information online (reunion.college. 
columbia.edu/ alumniupdate) or by 
calling the Alumni Office (212-851- 
7488). 


Emily Miles Terry 
45 Clarence St. 

Brookline, MA 02446 
emilymilesterry@me.com 

If you live in New York, you have 
probably seen the impact of the ef¬ 


forts of Julie Menin on downtown 
Manhattan. Julie, who sometimes 
appears on MSNBC, CNN and 
FOX, and who hosted the politi¬ 
cal interview show Give and Take 
which aired on NBC, is running 
for Manhattan borough president 
in 2013. 

Julie began working on behalf 
of her community after 9-11. At 
the time, she owned a restaurant 
in lower Manhattan and saw 
firsthand the impact that the events 
of that day had on the community 
and local businesses. She served 
as chair of the local Community 
Board 1 for seven years and found¬ 
ed a nonprofit that helped bring 
business back to lower Manhattan. 

"I want to take the success 
we've achieved downtown and 
bring it borough-wide, to every 
single neighborhood," Julie says. 
As chair of Community Board 
1, she was involved in many 
important issues, such as moving 
the trials of the 9-11 bombers out 
of lower Manhattan — which she 
backed — and supporting the 
Islamic community center near 
Ground Zero, a position that result¬ 
ed in her receiving death threats. 
Julie also oversaw the addition of 
three new public schools in lower 
Manhattan across four years. 

Julie will face three City Council 
members in the Democratic pri¬ 
mary in September 2013. Of her 


latest political endeavor, she says, 
"I look forward to connecting with 
Columbia students and alumnae 
and welcome their involvement 
in the campaign. It has been 
thrilling to see the momentum our 
campaign has built in communi¬ 
ties throughout Manhattan as I 
speak to voters about job creation, 
housing, education and other top 
priorities. I was delighted this past 
summer to participate in the [Co¬ 
lumbia College Alumni-Sponsored 
Student Internship Program], and 
we look forward to having ad¬ 
ditional interns this year and next 
summer." 

Classmates are welcome to con¬ 
nect with Julie on Facebook. 

At the tail end of August, my 
husband, Dave Terry '90, and I at¬ 
tended the bat mitzvah of Daniella 
Neusner, the eldest daughter of Eli 
Neusner and his wife. Poly. The 
Neusners live near us in Brookline, 
Mass., and the celebratory event 
was held at the State Room in 
downtown Boston (breathtaking 
views!). Several Columbians were 
in attendance, including Alex 
Margolies, Dave Winter, Roger 


Rubin, Sherri Pancer Wolf '90 and 
her husband, Doug Wolf '88. 

Eli, who has many reasons to 
be proud of his eloquent daughter, 
said, "The bat mitzvah was won¬ 
derful and we had such a great 
time celebrating with my longtime 
friends from Columbia. We may be 
a bit older but we Columbians still 
know how to party." 

Of the event, Roger Rubin com¬ 
mented, "Seeing so many friends 
from Columbia was excellent and 
made for a good time. It's nice to 
see the connections we made at 
school endure, and that Eli has 
stayed close with so many people 
from Carman." 

And speaking of proud fathers, 
John Alex was back at Columbia 
this fall to help his daughter, Olivia 
'16, move in. Of the memorable 
day, John mused, "When I checked 
in for my first day at Columbia, I 
was dropped off at 116th with my 
bags and a 'good luck.' Olivia had 
a team of students with rolling 
bins as we drove up, clapping and 
cheering for her. We moved her in 
in about 20 minutes. Welcome tents 
with water and Columbia staff 
were all over the campus. It was a 
bit surreal to me, as I don't think 
I am (or act, I daresay) more than 
20 years old, still. But unlike my 
own prospects at the time, I have 
no worries about Olivia's academic 
success at Columbia." 

For our next column, I should 
have a report from Homecoming. I 
hope I got to connect with some of 
you there. 


Rachel Cowan Jacobs 

L*I|1 313 Lexington Dr. 
mAZd Silver Spring, MD 20901 
youngrache@ 
hotmail.com 

What a wonderful surprise to have 
recently run into my high school 
classmate Jaime Kane, now known 
as Yosef Kanofsky. We had a lot of 
catching up to do. He and his wife, 
Sinaya, live in the Crown Heights 
area of Brooklyn with their chil¬ 
dren: twin girls (11) and three sons 
(9,7 and 5). More than 14 years 
ago, Yosef founded a program for 
at-risk Chassidic youth in Crown 
Heights. Today, in addition to su¬ 
pervising that program, he works 
with New York City yeshivas to 
access government programs. 

Winding up the column this 
time is news about... me. After 22 
years of working in and around 
higher education and university 
admissions, I made a move to the 
other side of the desk, as we say in 
the world of college admissions. 

In August, I joined the National 
Cathedral School in Washington, 
D.C., as associate director of college 
guidance. It took me some time 


Chris Front '91 became the principal of grades 11-12 
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to get used to the work day being 
divided into 50-minute periods but 
at least I know which periods the 
cafeteria is open! With a view of the 
magnificent Washington National 
Cathedral from my desk, I confess 
that sometimes it 7 s hard to focus 
on work. 

If you should find yourself un¬ 
able to focus at work, zap me an 
email with some news. In the mean¬ 
time, happy 2013 to everyone. 


91 


Margie Kim 

1923 White Oak Clearing 
Southlake, TX 76092 


margiekimkim@ 

hotmail.com 


Hi, everybody! Josh Saltman let 
us know that he is living with his 
family in Los Angeles and is an 
attorney at Disney. He recently 
caught up with Victoria Cook, 
who lives with her family a few 
blocks from Columbia and was 
recently named by Variety as one of 
2012's "game-changing" entertain¬ 
ment attorneys for her work as a 
top independent film lawyer. 

Kudos, Victoria! 

Chris Front writes, "Here's an 
update from St. Louis. This past 
summer I became the principal of 
grades 11 and 12 at John Burroughs 
School, where I've been teaching 
history since 2002. In addition to 
my principal duties, I teach one 
history seminar and am a college 
counselor, which brings back fond 
memories of my days as a tour 
guide for the CC Admissions Of¬ 
fice. My wife and I have two sons, 
ages 6 and 8, who keep us on our 
toes. I see Jeff Ordower, who also 
lives in St. Louis, a few times a 
year. He is fighting the good fight 
as director of Missourians Organiz¬ 
ing for Reform and Empower¬ 
ment." 

David Wacks lives in Eugene, 
Ore., with his wife, Katharine Gal¬ 
lagher, and sons, Eitan (7) and Zev 
(5). He's a Spanish professor at Or¬ 
egon and blogs about his research 
at davidwacks.uoregon.edu. 

And, this in from Ingrid Stabb: 
"Hello, all! CCT's Bookshelf section 
kindly mentioned my book based 
on the Enneagram, The Career 
Within You, in the Fall issue, as it 
came out in Japanese and Korean 
in 2012. That prompted me to write 
now with personal news. 

"I remarried last year in Berkeley 
to John Pennington and this year 
we welcomed our daughter, Quinn. 
Miki Hong and I still have our 
book club going strong after a 
couple of decades; Miki is a well- 
published health policy analyst and 
is in the executive master's program 
in health services administration 
at Michigan. From time to time I 
see Paul Delehanty at our favorite 


local Cole Coffee in Rockridge. 

Paul has been doing great work for 
the National Union of Healthcare 
Workers and keeps the CC spirit 
of service and justice alive. I also 
am proud of Susie Wood, whom 
many of you know has entered 
the Foreign Service, and Marcel- 
lene Hearn, who is doing another 
impressive international humani¬ 
tarian law gig in Switzerland. (For 
Susie, I enjoyed being a reference as 
a friend who has known her a long 
time, as it meant a cool-looking FBI 
guy showed up in dark shades to 
my social media startup.) 

"This summer I blew it and 
missed Peter Cole, who was here 
in California wrapping up his re¬ 
search on international labor union 
history in the Bay Area and South 
Africa. I heard one of his talks last 
year and highly recommend you 
hear him as well as experience his 
gift of multimedia story. 

"If you are in Berkeley, tweet me 
@ingridstabb." 

On a sad note, Javier Loya for¬ 
warded me a note to say that Bob¬ 


providing low-cost, technology- 
driven solutions that enable large 
employers to seamlessly enroll low- 
income employees in food stamps 
or other benefits. It is an exciting 
change to be working in the social 
entrepreneur and start-up worlds." 

Peter also shared, "Hilary con¬ 
tinues to grow her psychoanalytic 
practice and is launching her own 
new project. She is piloting a tool for 
intervening with patients' unhealthy 
behavior in primary care practices at 
Johns Hopkins Medicine, where she 
is on the faculty." 

The two live in New York City 
with daughters Veronica (5) and 
Beatrix (2). 

Negar Akhami has work up at 
Rutgers and Princeton as part of a 
multi-venue exhibition organized 
by Rutgers' Institute for Women 
and Art. The exhibit is called "The 
Fertile Crescent: Gender, Art and 
Society" and it features 24 female 
artists from the Middle Eastern 
diaspora. It will be up until mid- 
January. 

Well done! 


Quinn Kayser-Cochran '92 recently published a 
book about a couple during the Confederate inva¬ 
sion of New Mexico. 


by Ray '92 passed away in June. 
Bobby was an attorney in Tampa, 
Fla. Also, Juan Calderon passed 
away recently. He was an attorney 
in San Antonio. Condolences go 
out to both of their families. 

I hope all of you are happy and 
doing well. Until next time ... 
cheers! 


Jeremy Feinberg 

315 E. 65th St. #3F 
New York, NY 10021 
jeremy.feinberg@ 
verizon.net 

Hi everyone! Recover from reunion 
yet? We only have 4 Vi years to the 
big 25. (OK, maybe I'm getting a 
little ahead of myself.) We have 
news this time; let me get right to it. 

Fresh off his role as chair of our 
20th Reunion Committee is Peter 
Hatch, who passed along updates 
about both himself and his wife, 
Hilary Hatch (nee Rubenstein). 
Peter wrote, "After eight years in 
government. Democratic politics 
and progressive advocacy, the last 
two as state director for U.S. Sen. 
Kirsten Gillibrand (D-N.Y.), I have 
helped launch a new social ven¬ 
ture. I am COO of BeneStream, a 
mission-driven company that helps 
close the gap on the $100 billion of 
annually unclaimed public benefits 
for America's working families by 


We have a new author in our 
midst. Quinn Kayser-Cochran's 
book, Glorieta, is available in print 
and e-book. According to Quinn, it 
is "historic fiction based on actual 
events, and follows a couple drawn 
together during the Confederate 
invasion of New Mexico in 1862." 
Quinn says the book can be found 
and ordered through westland 
books.com, although it will be 
available eventually through tra¬ 
ditional locations such as Amazon 
and bn.com. 

Congratulations, Quinn! 

More congratulations are in 
order, as Suzan Kedron, who 
works in real estate law at Jackson 
Walker in Dallas, has been selected 
for inclusion in the 2013 edition of 
The Best Lawyers in America. 

Finally, some of you may know 
that Spectator has undertaken a dig¬ 
italization project, uploading back 
issues online. Imagine my surprise 
to discover that the 1991-92 year 
was one of the early samples up¬ 
loaded for viewing! It's a nice walk 
down memory lane to take a look 
at some of the things happening on 
campus then — or, to see just how 
far you've come as a writer in 20 
years (if you're me). It also leaves 
me even more impressed by the 
hard work put in by then-editor-in- 
chief Kirsten Danis and managing 
editor Catherine Thorpe, who kept 
the team together and produced an 



issue every night. You can access 
the site at spectatorarchive.library. 
columbia.edu. I hope you have as 
much fun with it as I did. 

Till next time. 
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Betsy Gomperz 

41 Day St. 

Newton, MA 02466 


Betsy.Gomperz@gmail.com 


I hope everyone had a wonderful 
fall and that the holiday season 
treats you well. 

I heard from Heather O'Donnell, 

who is involved with an exciting 
new endeavor: Last fall, she left her 
longtime position with Bauman Rare 
Books to launch her own rare book 
company. Honey & Wax Booksellers 
(honeyandwaxbooks.com), located 
in Park Slope, Brooklyn. Heather 
lives in Park Slope with her daugh¬ 
ter, Lily, and has remained in touch 
with Pam Papish, Nadya Bimholz 
Sagner and James Covert '94 — in 
fact, she shared in the 40th birthday 
celebrations for each, and comment¬ 
ed that "they all look exactly the 
same as when they graduated." 

I also heard that Joe Del Toro 
left his v.p. and CFO position at 
The Topps Co. to become the CFO 
of Undertone, a company that 
creates digital advertising solutions 
for brands based in New York. 

Congratulations, Joe! 

I was working out of my firm's 
New York office in August, and 
while walking to Penn Station to 
catch the train to my parents' house 
in New Jersey, I ran into Jennifer 
Larrabee on a Sixth Avenue comer! 
We were heading for the same train, 
so we were able to catch up on the 
ride. Jen is v.p. and senior counsel, 
employment and compliance, at 
HBO and lives in South Orange, 
N.J., with her husband and two 
daughters. Our kids are about the 
same age, and it was remarkable 
how similar our lives are, with 
juggling work, family, friends and 
soon. 

Jen recently ran into Nelson 
Eubanks '94 at a kids' birthday 
party, when Nelson was visiting 
his family in New Jersey. A couple 
of days later, Jen, Nelson and San¬ 
dra Fahy met in the city for drinks 
and a mini-reunion. Jen reports 
that Sandra teaches history and 
social science at the Upper School 
of the Packer Collegiate Institute in 
Brooklyn. 

In that same, small-world vein. 
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a few weeks later, when I was 
back in Massachusetts, I took my 
older son, Thomas, to his first day 
of first grade. While peering into 
the classroom to watch him settle 
in — parents are no longer allowed 
to linger at drop-off — I heard my 
name called, turned and saw Jon 
Grogins! Jon had recently moved to 
Newton, Mass., with his wife and 
two small children to start working 
in the obstetrics department of 
Emerson Hospital. And it turns out 
his daughter, Grace, is in the same 
first grade class as my son. 

This column would not be com¬ 
plete if I did not make my plug for 
our 20th Alumni Reunion Weekend, 
scheduled for Thursday, May 30- 
Sunday, June 2. We have a strong 
Reunion Committee, which held its 
first planning meeting in October. It 
would be great to have a large CC 
'93 turnout at reunion; it will be an 
ideal opportunity to reconnect with 
old friends, visit old haunts, see 
how the campus has changed, hear 
from leading professors and in¬ 
novative classmates, and reminisce 
about the Core Curriculum. 

Please also consider contribut¬ 
ing to our reunion Class Gift in 
honor of this milestone. You can 
give by credit card at college.col 
umbia.edu/giveonline; by calling 
the Alumni Office, 212-851-7488; or 
by mailing a check, payable to Co¬ 
lumbia College Fund, to Columbia 
College Fund, Columbia Alumni 
Center, 622 W. 113th St., MC 4530, 
3rd FL, New York, NY 10025. 



Leyla Kokmen 

440 Thomas Ave. S. 
Minneapolis, MN 55405 


lak6@columbia.edu 


Dena Zyroff lives in Sharon, 

Mass., and is an architect in Boston, 
specializing in health care and lab 
design. She recently celebrated her 
15th anniversary of marriage to 
Daniel Spira, and they have four 
children, ages 2-11. "Visited the 
Columbia campus this summer 
for the first time in many years," 
Dena writes. "Sat on the steps of 
Low Library on a sunny afternoon 
while checking Facebook on my 
smartphone (a far cry from Rolm 
phones!) and realized that college 
happened about half a life ago." 

Tania Secor and her family 
recently moved to Darien, Conn., 
after 12 years living on the Upper 
West Side. Her husband is John, 
and they have three kids and a 
dog. Tania is the CFO for a middle 
market, privately owned company, 
Gerson Lehrman Group. "It's been 
22 years of city living since the day 
we moved into Carman," she says, 
"but the 'burbs are great!" 

From out west, Richard Water- 
field and his wife, Stefanie, recently 


welcomed their third child, Richard 
Indiana ("Indy"). Their daughters. 
Sterling (5) and Arielle (4), are doing 
well. "We are living happily in Los 
Angeles, as we have since 1998," 
Richard writes. "Waterfield Group 
(waterfield.com) continues to grow 
and thrive. We are looking for 
two-year analysts from Columbia 
undergrad and preparing to expand 
our office in NYC." 

Speaking of NYC expansions, 
Sharene (Barnett) Wood recently 
opened a second business, Harlem 
Haberdashery, at 245 Lenox Ave. 
in Harlem. "It's an upscale lifestyle 
boutique that sells exclusive 
designer clothing, shoes and 
accessories," she writes. The new 
shop is a secondary brand of 5001 
FLAVORS, a custom clothing 
brand that caters to celebrities, 
athletes and other personalities in 


Forcible Displacement Throughout 
the Ages: Towards an International 
Convention for the Prevention and 
Punishment of the Crime of Forcible 
Displacement analyzes the anthro¬ 
pological, historical, and legal 
contours of the crime of forcible 
displacement and proposes specific 
measures that the international 
community can adopt in order to 
prevent and/or punish the perpe¬ 
tration of the crime in the future. 
Read more here: brill.nl/ forcible- 
displacement-throughout-ages. 

Grant's expertise from the subject 
comes from his work in The Hague. 
He graduated from Georgetown 
Law and completed a clerkship at 
the United States Court of Appeals 
for the Armed Forces in Washing¬ 
ton, D.C. After doing commercial 
litigation in New York for a few 
years, he became the assistant attor- 


Danny Ackerman '95 was tapped by the Department 
of Justice and the State Department to be their attor¬ 
ney adviser at the embassy in Honduras. 


the entertainment industry, and 
which is celebrating its 20th year 
in business. [See CCT's Fall 2011 
profile of Wood.] 

In other career news, Ayanna 
(Parish) Thompson continues to 
take on new responsibilities at 
Arizona State University, where 
she now is associate dean of faculty 
in the College of Liberal Arts & 
Sciences. She is the main point of 
contact for faculty-related issues, 
including promotion and tenure, 
annual reviews, faculty awards 
and mentoring. Ayanna also 
continues her Shakespeare scholar¬ 
ship, focusing on issues of race and 
performance. [See CCT's Spring 
2012 Bookshelf.] 

Elliot Regenstein also has 
moved into a new role, taking his 
education policy expertise to the 
Ounce of Prevention Fund. As s.v.p. 
of advocacy and policy, he leads the 
organization's national policy con¬ 
sultation practice and coordinates 
its overall state and national policy 
efforts. Based in Chicago, the fund 
focuses on advocating for and pro¬ 
viding high-quality care education 
for children from birth to age 5. 

Thanks to all for the terrific 
updates. Please keep them coming! 
Until next time. 



Janet Lorin 

730 Columbus Ave., 
Apt. 14C 

New York, NY 10025 


jrflO@columbia.edu 


Congratulations to Grant Dawson, 
who recently co-authored a book. 


ney general of the Commonwealth 
of the Northern Mariana Islands. 

While working in the West Pa¬ 
cific Ocean, the UN offered Grant 
a position at the International 
Criminal Tribunal for the former 
Yugoslavia in The Hague, where 
he lives. He worked on trials, in¬ 
cluding those involving Slobodan 
Milosevic and Radovan Karadzic; 
served as the deputy chef de cabi¬ 
net for the three years; and worked 
for the Appeals Chambers of the 
Yugoslavia Tribunal and also of the 
International Criminal Tribunal for 
Rwanda in Arusha, Tanzania. 

"It has been a remarkable experi¬ 
ence, and the fulfillment of a dream 
to work for the United Nations," 
Grant says. "I have published a 
number of articles and do a fair bit 
of lecturing, but this is my first full- 
length book. I hope it has contrib¬ 
uted to scholarship in this vexing 
and difficult area of the law." 

While at Columbia, Grant was a 
varsity fencer and a classics major. 

Another globe-trotting lawyer is 
Danny Ackerman. "I am an assis¬ 
tant United States attorney, but the 
Department of Justice and the State 
Department tapped me to be their 
attorney adviser at the embassy in 
Honduras," he writes. 

Danny worked with the em¬ 
bassy's narcotics affairs section and 
the Honduran authorities on money 
laundering and asset forfeiture 
issues and cases. The effort is part 
of the government's broader effort 
to help Honduras and other Central 
American governments investigate 
and successfully prosecute complex 
financial crimes more effectively. He 
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also lectured at a regional organized 
crime conference organized by the 
embassy and helped brief congres¬ 
sional delegations on law enforce¬ 
ment issues. 

"During my down time. I've 
gone diving in Roatan and visited 
the Mayan ruins at Copan," Danny 
writes. "In short, iTs been a great 
experience so far and I'm looking 
forward to the sequel." 

Danny was headed back to Los 
Angeles in October and expects 
to return for another three-month 
stint late in the year. 

An email exchange with Tony 
Andrione for the last issue gave 
me the chance to connect with 
Omar Hasan '95E, '96E, who com¬ 
pleted a Ph.D. in engineering at 
Rutgers in 2001. He works at Walt 
Disney World, where his group 
develops software applications to 
manage Disney theme parks and 
resorts. 

"My partner, Steve, and I have 
been together for eight years and 
we live in a quaint neighborhood 
in downtown Orlando, far away 
from the tourist zone," Omar 
writes. "I enjoy playing classical 
piano and running." 

As of our email, he was busy 
training for the Disney Wine & 
Dine Half Marathon in November. 

Thanks for the updates, and 
please keep the news coming. 



Ana S. Salper 

24 Monroe PL, Apt. MA 
Brooklyn, NY 11201 


asalper@bakerlaw.com 



Diamonds & Cole, a luxury cloth¬ 
ing and accessories consignment 
store in Greenwich Village. It is a 
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beautiful store; I highly encourage 
you all to shop there. Dalina, who 
gave a lovely speech at the wed¬ 
ding, is an employment attorney at 
McConnell Valdes, a top-tier law 
firm in San Juan, P.R. As for yours 
truly, I recently moved, along with 
several of my colleagues, to a new 
law firm, BakerHostetler, to help 
develop its East Coast labor and 
employment practice group. I am 
pleased to say there are a number 
of other CC'ers there, so it already 
feels like home. 

Avi Green lives in Cambridge, 
Mass., with his wife, Sarah, and 
daughter, Rachel (1). Last year, 
the Boston NAACP gave him its 
Humanitarian Award for his work 
to promote civic engagement. 

More recently, Avi was appointed 
to the Massachusetts State Ballot 
Law Commission. As a public 
policy advocate and strategist, Avi 
works mainly on issues related to 
fair redistricting, election reform, 
fighting political corruption and 
protecting the right to vote. 

That's it for now. Please send 
in more notes (see my new email 
address, at the top of the column)! 
Now, in honor of the heated 
political season during which this 
note was written, I end with this 
meaningful nugget: 

"I believe in an America where 
millions of Americans believe in 
an America that's the America 
millions of Americans believe in. 
That's the America I love." 

— Mitt Romney 
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Sarah Katz 

1935 Parrish St. 
Philadelphia, PA 19130 


srkl2@columbia.edu 


Susanna Daniel's first novel, Stilts- 
ville, co-won the 2011 PEN / Bing¬ 
ham award for best debut fiction, 
and her second novel. Sea Creatures, 
is in production at HarperCollins 
for release next summer. Susanna 
and her husband welcomed their 
second son, Lewis, in March. 

Monique Chang lives in In¬ 
wood with Dan Russo '98 Business 
and their 2 1 / 2 -year-old. She writes 
that organizing neighborhood 
activities in Inwood has become a 
part-time job, but she is rallying to 
make Inwood the next Park Slope. 

Sarah Bunin Benor received 
tenure from Hebrew Union Col¬ 
lege in Los Angeles, where she has 
worked for eight years teaching 
American Jewish studies and 
linguistics. Sarah recently pub¬ 
lished a book. Becoming Frum: How 
Newcomers Learn the Language and 
Culture of Orthodox Judaism, and 
she created a website about Jewish 
languages, jewish-languages.org. 
Her husband. Dr. Mark Bunin 
Benor, is a family physician and 


associate medical director at the 
Saban Free Clinic. They live in Los 
Angeles and have three daughters: 
Aliza (4), Dalia (7) and Ariella (9). 

Zaharah Markoe welcomed 
daughter Claire Hayley Markoe 
into the world in April. 

Benjamin "Jamie" Lederer, his 
wife, Su Young Han, and their sons, 
Jakob (3) and Marius (1), relocated 
to Jamie's hometown of Providence, 
R.I., in July 2011 after he separated 
from the U.S. Air Force. Jamie has 
been doing a child and adolescent 
psychiatry fellowship at Brown, 
and all have enjoyed the proximity 
to family members. 

As for me, Sarah Katz, in July I 
was appointed as a visiting clinical 
professor of law at Temple's Beas¬ 
ley School of Law in Philadelphia. 

I teach and supervise the Family 
Law Litigation Clinic, where stu¬ 
dents handle custody, support, pa¬ 
ternity and adoption matters. I am 
thoroughly enjoying the challenge 
of this new opportunity and love 
working with the law students. 
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Sandie Angulo Chen 

10209 Day Ave. 

Silver Spring, MD 20910 
sandie.chen@gmail.com 

We are less than six months away 
from our 15th reunion. The dates, 
for those who haven't marked 
their calendar yet, are Thursday, 
May 30-Sunday, June 2. To ensure 
Columbia can keep in touch with 
you about the event, please update 
your contact information online 
(reunion.college.columbia.edu / 
alumniupdate) or by calling the 
Alumni Office (212-851-7488). 

I hope to see many of you there. 

Let's start this column off with 
another round of baby news: 
Jeannette Jakus (who's married to 
Ben Komfeind) writes, "I recently 
started my last year of training in 
dermatology at SUNY Downstate 
Medical Center in Brooklyn. It 7 s 
been a long haul, and I'm excited 
to get out there and start practicing 
come July. Ben and I introduced 
our daughter, Lily Rose Komfeind, 
to the world on June 8. She was 
named after my grandmothers. We 
are happy and living in Riverdale 
with Lily's older brother, Sam." 

Congratulations to a double-CC 
couple on a second beautiful baby. 

Another double CC couple, 
Michael Mazar and Yael Lerman 
Mazar '01, celebrated their ninth 



anniversary this summer. Although 
they circulated in the same group 
of friends the year they overlapped 
at Columbia, they didn't meet until 
a few years later. Michael went 
to medical school and Yael to law 
school, and the two married in 2003. 
In 2008 they moved to Los Angeles 
and last spring they welcomed their 
third child. Michael is a cardiologist 
for UCLA and Yael works for the 
national legal department of the 
Anti-Defamation League. 

Amy Kristina Herbert '12 Den¬ 
tal is in a pediatric dental residency 
in Washington, D.C., and plans to 
connect with D.C. alums. She's also 
"looking forward to our 15-year 
reunion in the spring and to meet¬ 
ing the new additions to many 
families." She adds that she'll be 
sure to have her cards! 

Betsy (Jacob) Bennet sent her 
first update to Class Notes, writing 
that she went to medical school, 
where she met her husband, KG. 
She is an endocrinologist, working 
with UnitedHealth Group. Betsy 
and KG have two children, Allie (2) 
and Sam (1), who keep them busy. 
The Bennets live outside Chicago. 

Hope you all have a fabulous 
winter and continue to submit 
Class Notes updates via email or 
Facebook. See you at reunion! 
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Laurent Vasilescu 

127 W. 81st St., Apt. 4B 
New York, NY 10024 


laurent.vasilescu@ 

gmail.com 


Hello, good people from the Class 
of '99. Lots of updates to share. 

Roxann Smithers '02L says hello 
from Atlanta. She recently started 
her own law firm, Smithers Thorn¬ 
ton & Ume-Nwagbo (stulawgroup. 
com), with two partners. They focus 
on providing legal services for 
start-up to mid-sized companies. 
Additionally, Roxann is a model 
alumna, as she is president of the 
Columbia Qub of Atlanta; the club 


for Jefferies & Co. as the American 
bank expands its operations into 
Europe. While Muneesha hasn't 
developed an affinity for British 
cuisine such as mashed peas and 
scotch eggs, she thoroughly loves 
London and all its qualities. Please 
reach out to her if you reside there! 

In May, Susie Lee married Dr. 
Chris Lacy on the beach in Tulum, 
Mexico, at Las Ranitas Eco Boutique 
Hotel. The reception overlooked the 
Caribbean Sea and guests danced 
until dawn, incorporating local 
traditions such as tequila tastings 
and a midnight mariachi band 
performance. In attendance from 
Columbia were Regina Chang, 
Dominique Sasson, Rebecca 
(Kaufman) Palermo '99 Barnard, 
Adrienne Lavidor-Berman '99 
Barnard, Josh Muyderman, Annie 
Bergen '00 Barnard, Terryl Simeina 
and Deepti Rohatgi (who was with 
us freshman year, then transferred 
to Stanford). (See nearby photo.) 

Mexico as a destination was 
inspired by Susie's two years living 
south of the border in Monterrey 
while she launched a venture capi¬ 
tal fund focused on social impact. 
She moved back to San Francisco 
in 2009, where she met Chris at a 
dinner with mutual friends. Chris 
is from Birmingham, England, 
but had moved to San Francisco 
six years earlier, claiming he was 
allergic to the gloomy British 
atmosphere. The couple resides in 
California, where they enjoy the 
sunshine and year-round outdoor 
activities. After a decade in the 
venture business, Susie is excited to 
start a new job at the Skoll Founda¬ 
tion in Palo Alto; she is focused on 
investing in social entrepreneurs 
through innovation investments. 

Dr. Lian Alana Sorhaindo mar¬ 
ried William Brady Mack HI '03L on 
September 22 in Brooklyn. Elizabeth 
M. Phaire, a Universal Brotherhood 
Movement minister, officiated at 
Mymoon, a restaurant in Williams¬ 
burg. Lian earned an M.D. from 
Cornell and is a dermatologist at 


Roxann Smithers '99, 'OIL recently started the law 
firm Smithers Thornton & Ume-Nwagbo with two 
partners. 


recently received the Columbia 
Alumni Association's first Regional 
Club Award of Excellence for a 
domestic club. 

On to London: I had the pleasure 
of reconnecting with Muneesha 
Goyal following a 10-year hiatus. 
After graduating with an M.B.A. 
from the Wharton School in 2007, 
Muneesha moved to London with 
UBS' investment banking division. 
Most recently, she has been working 


Chelsea Skin & Laser in Manhat¬ 
tan. Her husband is the executive 
secretary to the United States trade 
representative. Ambassador Ron 
Kirk. 

I recently attended a birthday 
gathering for Nathan Hale '00, '01J 
at a Williamsburg brewery. There 
was a strong contingent of Columbia 
people, including Adam Nguyen 
'98, Bram Raphael '00, Tony Munoz 
and Ruth Altchek '00. The legendary 
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John V. Bennett made a surprise 
guest appearance with his timeless 
tweed jacket. 


Prisca Bae 

[III] 344 W. 17th St., Apt. 3B 
New York, NY 10011 
pbl34@columbia.edu 

Hey classmates, nothing to report 
this issue. However, would love 
to hear from you, so please send 
news to me at the email address 
above or through CCT's easy-to- 
use webform: college.columbia. 
edu/ cct/ submit_class_note. 


Eitan Levisohn, welcomed their 
daughter, Talya Gavriella, on Au¬ 
gust 25. Talya joins brother Ezra. 

Congratulations to all of our 
parents! 

Laura Merz writes, "After living 
and working in Japan for five years, 
I have made the move to Naples, 
Italy, where I am stationed as a 
special agent for the Naval Criminal 
Investigative Service. My first book 
was recently published. Called Bun¬ 
ny Suits of Death — Tales of a CSI, it's 


placard bearer for Team Bahamas, 
which meant I led the team onto 
the field and around the stadium 
during the Parade of Athletes. For 
the closing ceremony, I was a flag 
escort; I walked with Bahamian 
sprinter Chandra Sturrup and 
received the Bahamian flag from 
her after the flag procession." 

Also, a bit of late-breaking news 
arrived from Mariel Wolfson. She 
writes, "I completed my disserta¬ 
tion and in November I'll (finally!) 


Rupal Patel '02 participated in the London 2012 
Olympics in the opening and closing ceremonies. 



Jonathan Gordin 

3030 N. Beachwood Dr. 
Los Angeles, CA 90068 


jrg53@columbia.edu 


Best wishes for a wonderful holiday 
season! I'm delighted to pass along 
some exciting baby news (and other 
news) from our classmates. 

Rachel Fleishman and Scott 
Meltzer '02 welcomed their second 
son, Benjamin Seth, on April 17. 
"Our older son, Jacob, turned 3 just 
five weeks later and is a fantastic 
big brother," Rachel writes. "We live 
in Seattle, where Scott teaches math 
for Seattle Public Schools. I have 
one year before I complete my train¬ 
ing to become a neonatologist." 

Hilary Feldstein and Dave 
Ratner welcomed their son. Mason 
Jonas Ratner, on April 24. Mason 
weighed 8 lbs., 1 oz. and measured 
22 inches long. 

Emily Huters and Trey Hatch 
'OIL welcomed their second son. 
Maxwell Benjamin Hatch, on June 
17. He joins brother Henry. All are 
doing great. 

Dina Epstein and her husband. 
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based on my time as a crime scene 
investigator in Wichita, Kans. Now 
that I'm no longer a 14-hour plane 
ride away from the East Coast, I'll 
hopefully be able to catch up with 
some fellow alums very soon!" 

Michael Mazar '98 and Yael Ler- 
man Mazar celebrated their ninth 
wedding anniversary this past 
summer. Although they circulated 
among the same group of friends 
during the year they overlapped at 
Columbia, they didn't meet until 
a few years later. They moved to 
Los Angeles four years ago and 
had their third child this spring. 
Michael is a cardiologist for UCLA 
and Yael works for the national 
legal department of the Anti-Defa¬ 
mation League. 

Min Kim has been named CEO 
at Nexon America, a developer 
of free-to-play online games. Min 
most recently was Nexon Ameri¬ 
ca's s.v.p., live games, overseeing 
game production and marketing. 

Andrea Cherkerzian married 
Peter Dennigan at the Castle Hill 
Inn in Newport, R.I., on June 17. In 
attendance were her sisters, Sara 
Cherkerzian '95 and Lisa Cherk¬ 
erzian Hill '95, as well as Nancy 
Michaelis, Stefan Davis '02, Anna 
Ivey '94, Sander Cohan '00 and 
Nadia Abdulrazak '08 Nursing. 
Andrea and Peter live in Cohasset, 
Mass. 

As always, please keep in touch! 


Sonia Dandona 
Hirdaramani 

2 Rolling Dr. 

Old Westbury, NY 11568 
soniah57@gmail.com 

Very short (but exciting!) column 
this time around. Please email with 
updates on marriages, babies, jobs, 
moves or any other interesting 
news! 

Rupal Patel writes, "This sum¬ 
mer, I participated in the London 
2012 Olympics as a performer in the 
opening and closing ceremonies. 

For the opening ceremony, I was the 



receive my Ph.D. in the history of 
science at Harvard. I'm a teaching 
fellow at Harvard while exploring 
opportunities." 
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Michael Novielli 

World City Apartments 
Attention Michael J. 

Novielli, A608 
Block 10, No 6. Jinhui Road, 
Chaoyang District 
Beijing, 100020, People's 
Republic of China 
mjn29@columbia.edu 

Alumni Reunion Weekend is just 
a few months away, and we hope 
that you've made arrangements to 
be back on campus from Thursday, 
May 30-Sunday, June 2, for our 
10-year reunion. You don't want 
to miss out on the fun, as there 
will be a number of class-specific 
events plus Mini-Core Curriculum 
sessions, an all-class wine tasting 
and the Starlight Reception. But the 
most important aspect of reunion 
is the company — so please don't 
deprive the rest of our classmates 
of yours! You can learn more about 
reunion here: reunion.college. 
columbia.edu. Be sure to go to the 
"Update Your Contact Informa¬ 
tion" tab at the top of that page to 
ensure Columbia has your correct 
info for reunion materials. 

Looking forward to seeing you 
there! Until then, here are a few 
updates on our classmates. 

Jaime Oliver recently bought a 
home in the Philadelphia suburbs 
and started a part-time M.B.A. 
program at Villanova. She writes, 
"Things are really busy, but I had 
a chance to meet up with Monica 
Frassa this past Labor Day weekend 



for a few days of fun in Newport, j 

R.I. She and her husband live in 

San Francisco, so it was great to see , 

them while they were here on the 

East Coast. I'm looking forward 

to catching up with everyone at 

reunion!" 

Liza Mamtani writes, "I am in 
Amsterdam, where I've been for 
four years, with my Dutch boy¬ 
friend. I am a lawyer. It has been an 
exciting past few months... to make i 

a long (and quite a dramatic) story 
short, we successfully completed , 

a 25-person spin-off from Baker & 

McKenzie Amsterdam and set up , 

our own law firm right in the middle 
of one of the most beautiful areas of 
Amsterdam. We are now a boutique 
firm. Van Campen Liem, specializ¬ 
ing in private equity, venture capital, 
investment funds and all-around 
general corporate and transactions, 1 

with tax and notarial assistance to 
boot. We launched on February 1 
and it has been great. Also, I recently 
saw Jessica Berenyi here in Am¬ 
sterdam for dinner. She was passing 
through, so that was fun." 

Afia Owusu works in Indianapo¬ 
lis for Eli Lilly as a brand manager 
for the Cialis team. 

Justin Sellman writes, "I'm 
the sales director of a mid-stage 
startup, NuORDER. It's the best 
solution on the market for auto¬ 
mating and streamlining much of 
the wholesale process, easing the 
previous pain points of buyers and 
sellers. We're starting in fashion 
and will expand from there. Check 
it out: nuorder.com." 

Adam Libove writes, "After five- 
plus years as a litigation associate at 
Troutman Sanders, I am transition¬ 
ing into a new role in the public 
sector. I will work for the New York 
City Department of Investigation, 
which investigates fraud, bribery 
and corruption in city agencies." 

Eric Siskind writes, "My first 
child, a son, arrived: David Everett. 

Mommy and baby are doing well." 

Vikram Thomas, a legal counsel 
for Google's New York office, mar¬ 
ried Veni Manickam, an associate 
at Moses & Singer in New York, 
this past September on the grounds 
of Biltmore Estate in Asheville, 

N.C. Fellow Columbians Sonya 
Thomas '07, Karthik Easwar '03E, 

Mohammad Khan '03E, Krishna 
Amuluru '03E, Nitin Ohri '03E 
and Dennis Santella were in at¬ 
tendance. . 1 



i 

Angela Georgopoulos 

200 Water St., Apt. 1711 ^ 

New York, NY 10038 


aeg90@columbia.edu 


Hello CC '04ers! I hope you all 
are well and looking forward to 
reading all about your classmates' 
news. Thank you to everyone who 
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in May, Susie Lee '99 and Dr. Chris Lacy were married in Tulum, Mexico. Among the attendees were (left to right) Regina Chang '99, Domi¬ 
nique Sasson '99, Rebecca (Kaufman) Palermo '99 Barnard, Adrienne Lavidor-Berman '99 Barnard, the groom, the bride, Josh Muyderman 
'99, Annie Bergen '00 Barnard, Terryl Simeina '99 and Deepti Rohatgi, who transferred to Stanford after her freshman year at the College. 
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contributed to this edition; your 
updates are welcome. And to those 
considering submitting — don't 
be shy; this column cannot happen 
without your contributions. Send 
updates to me at the email address 
above or via CCT's easy-to-use 
webform: college.columbia.edu/ 
cct/ submit_class_note. 

On to the news! 

Selena Soo started her own PR 
and marketing consultancy S2 
Groupe. She works with visionary 
entrepreneurs, experts and authors 
to build their brands, secure high- 
profile press and grow their busi¬ 
nesses. She also is a contributor to 
ForbesWoman. 

John Soleanicov graduated with 
an M.B.A./M.P.A. from Harvard 
and has moved home to Romania, 
where he is an associate with the 
McKinsey & Co. office in Bucharest. 

Katie Zien is an assistant profes¬ 
sor in the Department of English at 
McGill in Montreal. Her research 
interests are theatre and perfor¬ 
mance in the Americas. 

Andy Lebwohl '07L writes, "I 
graduated in May with an M.B.A. 
from the Yale School of Manage¬ 
ment and I have opened Connecti¬ 
cut' s only dedicated karaoke bar, 
Karaoke Heroes, in New Haven (it's 
a superhero-themed karaoke bar!). 
Azeem Malik also graduated with 
me from Yale SOM and was at our 
opening event on August 25." 

Tom Biegeleisen is a senior soft¬ 


ware engineer at The Huffington 
Post as of July and is the front-end 
lead for the community group. 

Ben Falik is the manager of De¬ 
troit service initiatives for Repair 
the World, which is building a 
movement to make service a defin¬ 
ing element of American Jewish 
life, learning and leadership. 

Sophie Beal is an assistant pro¬ 
fessor of Portuguese at Minnesota. 
She lives in the Twin Cities with 

Selena Soo '04 started her 
consultancy, S2 Groupe. 

her husband and their son, Gabriel, 
who was bom in December 2011. 

Alisha Liggett finished medical 
school at the University of Mary¬ 
land in Baltimore in 2010 and now 
is in her last year of family medi¬ 
cine residency at Montefiore Medi¬ 
cal Center in the Bronx. She adds, 

"I loved, loved, loved my college 
experience and it has definitely 
shaped who I am today." 

Jen Thorpe-Moscon added to 
the memories by saying, "John 
Jay's top floor is the place to be. 

The rooms there are roomier than 
other singles. Totally worth having 
to walk the one or two flights. And 
not having to put on a coat to get 
dinner or late-night food is a won¬ 
derful thing." She teaches statistics 


to master's students at NYU. 

Congratulations to our dou- 
ble-'04 couple, Daniel de Roulet 
Jr. and Julia C. Hertz de Roulet, 
who welcomed their second son on 
June 25, John Hay de Roulet. Julia 
writes, "Danny and I met on John 
Jay 6, so I am partial to John Jay!" 

Congratulations are in order for 
Michael Landau, who was mar¬ 
ried on June 24 to Quyen Nguyen 
in Pittsburgh. 


own PR and marketing 


Congratulations also to Bradley 
Weinstein, who earlier this year 
was married in a small wedding 
on the Big Island in Hawaii, then 
honeymooned in Kauai. He finishes 
his periodontics residency at Wash¬ 
ington in June 2013 and thinks he 
might stay in Seattle. 

Jax Russo reports that Telis 
Demos was married to Kelly Rader 
'12 GSAS in July in Georgia. College 
alums were on hand to celebrate 
with the happy couple, including 
Jeff Curtin, Isaac Kohn, Ben Falik, 
Craig Hollander, Nick Summers 
'05, Maggie Gram '05 and Mohan 
Ramaswamy. Kelly recently earned 
a Ph.D. at Columbia in political 
science and started this fall as a 
professor at Yale. The couple lives in 


Greenwich. 

Congrats, Telis! 

Also reporting in is Elodi 
Dielubanza, who writes that Rob¬ 
ert (BJ) Harmon '04E was married 
on September 1 in San Francisco to 
Antonette King, whom he met in 
graduate school. There to celebrate 
were Cathleen Miles and Jona¬ 
than Calmore. 

Congrats, BJ! 

Eli Mather writes, "In May I 
graduated from the Boston Univer¬ 
sity Graduate School of Manage¬ 
ment with an M.B.A. in market¬ 
ing and an M.S. in information 
systems. I live in Boston with my 
wife. We were married in late July 
outside of Ithaca, N.Y., with many 
Columbia alums in attendance." 

Abigail Druck Shudofsky and 
her husband, Aryeh, welcomed 
their second child and first daugh¬ 
ter, Urit Devorah, in August. Their 
son, Adiv (4), loves his sister and is 
thrilled to be a big brother. 

David Johns '06 TC writes, "In 
June I left my job as senior policy 
adviser to the U.S. Senate Commit¬ 
tee on Health, Education, Labor 
and Pensions, where I served for 
nearly six years — first under the 
leadership of Sen. Edward Ken¬ 
nedy (D-Mass.) and most recently 
under the leadership of Sen. Tom 
Harkin (D-Iowa) — to move across 
the country (literally; I packed my 
car and drove from Washington, 
D.C., to Las Vegas) to serve as the 
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policy and research director for 
Obama for America in Nevada. It 
has been an inspiring and grueling 
experience, one that I am grateful 
for. I hope that all of my classmates 
are registered to vote and that 
everyone is happy and healthy." 

We have an exciting update from 
Josh Forester: "I've been competing 
in Adventure races, an outdoors 
extreme endurance sport where 
coed teams travel together through 
wilderness using mountain bikes, 
mountaineering, orienteering, 
climbing, whitewater and flatwater 
paddling, and other non-motorized 
means of travel to get to the finish 
line. Races can be from four hours 
to as long as five days. 

"In four years, my team rose 
from weekend warriors to a top-10 
national ranking. When our success 
started picking up, I started a small 
company to produce races, and as 
a result of the team's efforts, we 
hosted what became the largest 
regular-season day-race in tike 
country, the Atomic Adventure 
Race. We sold the company to 
an event production company in 
Florida, and two years ago I handed 
off the baton of team captain to a 
teammate and 'retired.' But as of 
six months ago, I have been secretly 
training to become a national cham¬ 
pion in the soloist division in the 
2013 Checkpoint Tracker National 
Championships. As a baseline to 
see where I am, I competed in the 
2012 Checkpoint Tracker National 
Championships in West Virginia on 
September 28." 


Peter Kang 

205 15th St., Apt. 5 
Brooklyn, NY 11215 
peter.kang@gmail.com 

[Editor's note: CCT thanks Peter 
Kang for his 10 years of service 
to the magazine and the staff — 
seven as class correspondent and 
three as editorial assistant while he 
was a student. We welcome Claire 
McDonnell as the new correspon¬ 
dent. Please send your notes to her 
at claire.mcdonnell@gmail.com or 
via CCT 's easy-to-use webform, 
college.columbia.edu/cct/submit_ 
class_note.] 

Another eventful year has drawn 
to a close. Here are some updates 
from our classmates. Let's start 
with the weddings. 

Leela Sarathy, a fourth-year 
medical student at the Boston 
University School of Medicine, 
married David Smith, a consultant 
at Bain & Co. 

Martina Brendel graduated 
from Chicago-Kent College of 
Law in May 2011 and practices 
disability law at a plaintiffs' firm 
in Chicago. In June, she mar¬ 



ried Christopher Sherman, her 
boyfriend of four years, on a hill 
overlooking Lake Michigan. In 
attendance were Holly Miller 
Gaglio and her husband, Ryan 
Gaglio, and Ariella Rosenberg. 

Last December, Lynn Copes 
defended her dissertation in 
paleoanthropology at Arizona 
State, then returned to the East 
Coast for a six-month postdoc at 
The George Washington Univer¬ 
sity. In July, she married Steven 
Tommasini '00E in Battery Park. 
Several Columbia alums were in 
attendance, including Phil Nasser 
'85E, Ete Chan '09 GSAS, Len 
Fliegel '00, Mike Votta '00, Craig 
Hollander '04, Ana Ortiz '07, 
Matthew Harrison and Eleena 
Melamed '06 GS. Lynn and Steven 
live in New Haven, Conn., and 
work at Yale; she teaches anatomy 
to first-year medical students 
and he is an assistant professor in 
orthopedics. 

Jessica Fjeld married Benjamin 
Beamot in September in her home¬ 
town of Brandon, Vt. Many Co¬ 
lumbia alums were in attendance, 
including Nicole Tourtelot '04, Rob 
Meyerhoff '06, Blake Shaw '05E, 


their freshman year and had their 
first date at the Hungarian Pastry 
Shop. After spending several 
years in California, where Eliza¬ 
beth received her Ph.D. in South 
and Southeast Asian Studies 
and Women's Studies from UC 
Berkeley, the couple has moved 
to Cambridge, where Benjamin is 
pursuing a Ph.D. in government 
from Harvard. Guests at their 
wedding included Dave Leung, 
Rob Craudereuff, Gidon Ofek 
'05E, Stewart Burns, Michael Gill 
'10, Jonathan Schneer '78 GSAS, 
Oleg Slinin, Ling Wu Kong and 
Eugene Khandros. 

Robert Cary and Elizabeth 
Hall were married in Chicago on 
September 8. The wedding was 10 
years and one day after their first 
date during their sophomore year 
at Columbia. Their guests included 
Raul Harrington '06, Nigel Raw¬ 
lins, Franklin Amoo '02, grooms¬ 
men Alexander Robertson '06E 
and Jason Frazer, Iruka Brown, 
LaToya Tavernier, Allison Reid 
'09, Courtenay Barton, Jeanine Ed¬ 
wards '06 and Joshua Rodriguez. 
(See nearby photo.) 

Natasha Shapiro Kovtun 


Yuma Terada '05 has published a book on Japanese 
society as seen from various cities around the world. 


Kate Lane, Bennett Cohen, Anya 
Chemeff, Mike Ciccarone, Jeff 
Engler, Nate Bliss, Amira Ibrahim 
'05 Barnard, Honora Burnett '05 
Barnard, Nick Bredie and Davey 
Volner '04. 

Steph (Katsigiannis) Benecchi 
and Kevin Benecchi '05E were 
married on April 28 in Clearwater 
Beach, Fla. They met as freshmen 
on John Jay 11, and on hand to cel¬ 
ebrate were Fareed Melhem, Har¬ 
mony Davis, Jon Filbey, Jeremy 
Sinkin, Jared DeMatteis, John Teal 
'08E, Samantha Le '07 Barnard, 
Isabelle (Ruebenacker) DeMatteis 
'06 and Andrzej Baraniak. Steph is 
an associate for Kasowitz, Benson, 
Torres & Friedman, and Kevin is 
a finance manager for American 
Express. Jared recently lateraled 
from Cravath to Wilmer Hale. 
Harmony and Fareed recently 
moved to Seattle, where she started 
a new position with Amazon and 
he works from McKinsey's Seattle 
office. Jeremy is a plastic surgery 
resident at Georgetown. Jon lives 
in the United Kingdom, where 
he is studying for an M.B.A. at 
Oxford. Andrzej lives in New York 
and works for Boston Consulting 
Group. 

Elizabeth Segran and Ben¬ 
jamin Schneer were married 
on June 2 at the Cator-Woolford 
Gardens in Atlanta. They met in 
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celebrated her one-year wedding 
anniversary with Vladimir Kovtun 
on September 18. They were mar¬ 
ried in New York City, and in at¬ 
tendance were Irina Decter; Vishal 
Govil '05E; Sarah Kachan-Liu '05E; 
Michael Liu '04; Stephen Podow- 
itz '05E; Yelena Sorokina-Ruffini 
'05 Barnard; Giovanni Ruffini '05 
GSAS; Alex Goldman '01 and his 
wife, Helen (Kotlyar) Goldman'02; 
Olga Khodosh '02; Dmitriy Aronov 
'05E; and Steve Briskin '03. 

Anya Chemeff and Bennett Co¬ 
hen were married at the Chemeffs' 
home in Sheffield, Mass., on July 
21. The couple resides in the Neth¬ 
erlands while launching their joint 
nonprofit. Empower Generation. 

Congratulations to all of our 
newlyweds! We also have a couple 
of birth announcements: 

Chaim Kagedan writes, "The 
past few months have been replete 
with significant (and thankfully 
positive) changes of both personal 
and professional nature for me and 
my family. My wife. Heather (nee 
Verstaendig) '05 Barnard, and I re¬ 
cently welcomed our second child, 
Diana Faith, in June. In August, we 
moved from our apartment in the 
Riverdale section of the Bronx to a 
house in Teaneck, N.J. Though we 
were sad to leave behind the many 
alumni who were our neighbors in 
Riverdale — including my former 
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roommate Binyamin Berkovits '12 
GSAS and his wife, Rachel Pollack- 
Berkovits '05 Barnard — the sorrow 
of departure was greatly mitigated 
by the fact that in Teaneck we were 
reunited with good friends Ariel 
Zell '04 and his wife, Beth Schuss- 
Zell '04 Barnard, who recently 
moved to a house just around the 
comer from ours. 

"Our 3-year-old, Sophie, began 
attending school in September, and 
is particularly enjoying the 'Play- 
Doh time' that marks the begin¬ 
ning of her day in the classroom. 

September also marked a new 
beginning for me, as I left my posi¬ 
tion at Davis Polk for a clerkship J 

with Judge Robert W. Sweet of the 
U.S. District Court for the Southern 
District of New York. Like Sophie, 

I've been immensely enjoying my 
experience thus far, though I will 
say that there isn't nearly enough 
Play-Doh time during the typical 
day." 

Tian Zhang and her husband, 

Andrew Wang, welcomed daughter 
Vivianne Ziyi Wang on April 5. Tian 
completed an internal medicine 
residency and began a hematology- 
oncology fellowship at Duke in July. 

Sandy Huang writes, "I recently 
moved back to New York after 
two wonderful years in the San 
Francisco Bay Aarea getting an 
M.B.A. from Stanford Graduate 
School of Business. I'm at Equinox, | 

working on operating and market¬ 
ing analytics for the company. IF s 1 

a nice change after four years of 
finance and a short stint working 
in the fashion world!" 

Italome Ohikhuare is in her i 

second year pursuing an M.F.A. in 
screenwriting at the University of i 

Miami. She won first place at the 
Creative World Awards, an inter- i 

national screenwriting competi¬ 
tion, for a spec script she wrote for 
AMC's Mad Men. 

And last but not least, we have . 

a book publication notice: Yuma 
Terada's Tokyo Utopia was pub- ^ 

lished in Japan in September. Tokyo 
Utopia is an essay on Japanese 
society as seen from various cities 
around the world and is meant 
to be a contribution to cultural 
criticism. The book is available on i 

Amazon and the cover features 
original artwork by internationally 
acclaimed artist Akira Yamaguchi. 

On a side note, this is my last 
column as class correspondent. 

After seven years, I think iF s time y 

to pass the torch to a more capable ] 

classmate. It's been an honor to 

contribute and it's been inspiring ■< 

to see everyone do so well. Thank 

you to all for being so supportive 

through the years. Hope to see 

many of you at our next reunion. , 

Congrats to all for their contin¬ 
ued success, and keep the updates 
coming! 
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Robert Cary '05 and Elizabeth Hall '05 were married in Chicago on September 8. Columbians in attendance were (left to right) Raul 
Harrington '06, Nigel Rawlins '05, Franklin Amoo '02, Alexander Robertson '06E, Jason Frazer '05, the groom, the bride, Iruka Brown '05, 
LaToya Tavernier '05, Allison Reid '09, Courtenay Barton '05, Jeanine Edwards '06 and Joshua Rodriguez '05. 
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Michelle Oh Sing 

9 N 9th St., Unit 401 
Philadelphia, PA 19107 
mo2057@columbia.edu 

As always, our classmates are 
enjoying successes, milestones and 
f ventures. 

I Aneel Ranadive has launched 

; Pinchit, a city-specific site on which 

you and your friends can collect 
, and share experiences. The startup 

is based out of San Francisco and is 
funded by angel investors includ¬ 
ing Tim Draper and Facebook 
cofounder Eduardo Saverin. People 
use Pinchit to plan fun things to 
do for the week, make scrapbooks 
of great dining ideas and organize 
fun weekend activities. Best of 
all, you can discover new experi¬ 
ences around you by browsing the 
scrapbooks of other people who 
share your tastes. Get an early 
access invite by contacting aneel@ 
pinchit.com. 

Chase Behringer and Francesco 
Renzo were married in Vico Equen- 
* se, Italy. Chase writes, "Mass was 

held at Santa Maria delle Grazie, 

► Punta a Mare, followed by a seaside 

reception. Close friend Heather 
Moylan was in the bridal party. 
After the wedding, we enjoyed a 
: long, lovely honeymoon sailing in 

the Mediterranean." 

Jon McLaughlin writes, "I quit 
my Wall Street job and am trekking 



in the Alps and in Nepal, then 
eating my way through Asia. As 
a side quest, I'm eating rotisserie 
chicken in as many places I can 
find it to enhance my rotisserie 
repertoire." 

Matthew Smith recently finished 
a one-year judicial clerkship with 
Judge Rosemary Barkett on the 
United States Court of Appeals for 
the Eleventh Circuit, in Miami. He's 
moving to Washington, D.C., where 
he'll be an associate at the law firm 
Cleary Gottlieb Steen & Hamilton. 

Jonathan Ward started a doctor¬ 
ate at Oxford in the fall, working 
on Russian and Chinese relations. 


first job, dears! Done with decade 
of degrees. Thought that'd come 
quicker." 
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David D. Chait 

1255 New Hampshire 
Ave. N.W., Apt. 815 
Washington, DC 20036 


ddc2106@columbia.edu 


I hope that everyone had a great 
fall! Here are some exciting updates 
from our classmates. 

Jami Jackson started a Ph.D. 
program in statistics at NC State 
this fall. She is funded from an NIH 


Aneel Ranadive '06 has launched Pinchit, a city- 
specific social networking site. 


He's making good use of his un¬ 
dergraduate studies of Russian and 
Chinese languages as well as of 
the significant time spent in those 
countries post-Columbia. Jonathan 
spent the tail end of summer in 
and out of Washington, D.C., and 
New York, meeting with people in 
the foreign policy world. 

Victoria Diana Baranetsky has 
started clerking in Syracuse for 
the Unites States Court of Appeals 
for the Second Circuit after a year 
in Oxford. She writes, "Got my 


training grant that will combine 
biostatistics training with bioinfor¬ 
matics/ statistical genetics. 

Lauren Brill writes, "I recently 
was hired as a sports anchor and 
reporter for WIVB-TV. It is the CBS 
affiliate in Buffalo, N.Y." More on 
Lauren can be found at laurenbrill. 
com. 

Anna German shares, "It was 
wonderful catching up with every¬ 
one at reunion! I did a lot of travel¬ 
ing this past summer. I went to Italy 
for a week in July and, later, took a 


two-week trip to my hometown in 
Belarus." 

Anna Sproul, a literary agent at 
the Ross Yoon Agency in Wash- 
ington, D.C., married Matthew 
Latimer '96J, a founding partner of 
the Javelin Group, a book publish¬ 
ing consultancy in Arlington, Va. 
The two were featured in the July 
29 wedding pages of The New York 
Times. Congratulations! 

Genevieve Shattow writes, "I 
moved to Melbourne a year ago 
to do a Ph.D. in astrophysics at 
Swinburne University of Technol¬ 
ogy after finishing a master's at 
UC Santa Barbara. IFs been a great 
experience so far — spending my 
weeks playing with fake universes 
in my computer and my weekends 
hiking through koala-infested trees. 
If any fellow Columbians are in the 
area, let me know. CAA Melbourne 
seems to have a membership of 
one." 

Franklin Foer '96 and Marc 
Tracy have edited Jewish Jocks: An 
Unorthodox Hall of Fame, an anthol¬ 
ogy of 50 essays about great Jewish 
sports figures by famous novelists, 
journalists and sportswriters. As of 
this writing, it was scheduled to go 
on sale October 30. 

James Mahon shares, "My girl¬ 
friend is a resident tutor at Harvard 
and I'm back around first-year col¬ 
lege students for the first time since 
Columbia. One student said that 
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her first week was just confusing. I 
told her that was normal." 

Cecelia Rabom writes, "Very 
sorry to have missed the reunion 
this year; I've heard from many that 
it was fantastic. My husband and 
I were mid-move from Houston 
to Copenhagen, Denmark. I'm 
settling into my new role at an E&P 
(exploration and production/oil) 
company and we're settling into 
our new city. Should you find your¬ 
self in Denmark, drop me a line." 

Seth Flaxman's nonprofit 
TurboVote was featured in The New 
York Times on October 13. Among 
other things, the article notes, 
"Founded in 2010, TurboVote is 
working with 58 colleges this year. 
It now helps more than 100,000 in¬ 
dividuals get absentee ballots, find 
voting locations and track coming 
elections, sending out text remind¬ 
ers for important deadlines." You 
can read more on the Times online. 
[Editor's note: See profile of Flax- 
man in the Spring 2012 issue.] 

And one last dispatch from our 
amazing reunion (courtesy of 
Natalia Premovic): Spotted: Natalia 
Premovic, Tricia Ebner, Jordy Liev- 
ers, Adrian Demko and Squirrel 
Barsamian hugging it out at the bar 
formerly known as Cannon's. 


REUNION WEEKEND 
MAY 30-JUNE 2, 2013 

ALUMNI OFFICE CONTACTS 

ALUMNI AFFAIRS Sarah Trimmer 
sst2l32@columbia.edu 
212-851-7977 
DEVELOPMENT Julia Pollan 
jep2l77@columbia.edu 
212-851-7941 
NedaNavab 

[I 7 Soldiers Field Park, 
kited Apt. 7C 

Boston, MA 02163 
nn2126@columbia.edu 

Hey Qass of 2008! I hope you are 
getting excited for the upcoming 
Alumni Reunion Weekend! Reserve 
the weekend of Thursday, May 30- 
Sunday, June 2 and get your tickets. 
You can learn more about reunion 
here: reunion.college.columbia.edu. 
Be sure to go to the "Update Your 
Contact Information" tab at the top 
of that page to ensure Columbia 
has your correct info for reunion 
materials. 

On to our notes ... 

Gabby Francis welcomed a son, 
Morrie Abraham. 

Noam Harary is making moves 
in the film industry: "I'm not quite 
sure how to share, but I make mu¬ 
sic videos with Ian Wolfson." 

Calvin Sun led a group of Amer¬ 
ican and British travelers into Iran 
for a week, and his trip was profiled 
on Business Insider: businessinsider. 
com; search under Calvin's name. 
Calvin is in his third year of med 


school and is president of Columbia 
College Young Alumni. 

PJ Berg recently graduated 
with an M.P.A. from the Woodrow 
Wilson School of Public and Inter¬ 
national Affairs at Princeton. He 
moved back to NYC and started a 
position with the New York City 
Economic Development Corp. "I'm 
very happy to be back in the city, 
and excited to be working on real 
estate development projects. And 
even though I crossed over to go to 
Princeton, I'd pick light blue over 
orange any day!" he writes. 

Rachel Trager Sales and her 
husband live and work in Tel Aviv, 
Israel. "I'd love to hear from CC '08 
alumni who are here for the long¬ 
term or short-term," she writes. 

Alisa Brem moved to Florence, 
Italy, in October for a Fulbright to 
study local government implemen¬ 
tation of sustainable development 
in Tuscany. 

Adrian M. Martin has been the 
director of operations at ComFit 
Learning for the last lVz years. This 
year, Adrian has helped ComFit 
increase revenue by more than 33 
percent. He and his staff attended 
the Council for Opportunity in 
Education's 31st Annual TRIO 
Conference in New York City at the 
Marriott Marquis in Times Square. 
The event consisted of directors, 
teachers and educators from all the 
continental states. ComFit Learn¬ 
ing is a Westport, Conn.-based on¬ 
line learning center with customers 
in more than 40 states. 

Ben Teitelbaum graduated from 
the Journalism School with an 
M.S. in broadcast journalism. "My 
master's thesis was a documentary 
film about a New York City team 
handball club comprising im¬ 
migrants from more than 20 coun¬ 
tries. I'm trying to find distribution 
for the film. I also recently had a 
print version of the story appear 
in The New York Times, 'Unified, in 
America, by International Sport.'" 

Vedia Biton and Vladimir Eidel- 
man '08E were married on August 
12 in a seaside Jewish ceremony 
and reception in Istanbul, Turkey. In 
attendance were Blake Rego '08E, 
Michelle Mayer '08, Oleg Otlivan- 
chik '08E, Kseniya Shelkovskaya '08 
Barnard, Yoni BenTov '08E, Joumee 
Isip, Erica Wolff '04, Jonathan Wolff 
'03E and Stuart Samoff '84L. 


MH Alidad Damooei 

[|yl doCCT 
■IBH Columbia Alumni Center 
622 W. 113th St., MC 4530 
New York, NY 10025 
damooei@gmail.com 

Christopher Hernandez has had a 

tremendously successful year, hav¬ 
ing been fortunate enough to have 
several children's books published. 


Some are available only through 
special book club programs but 
others, including Animals on the 
Farm and Animal Superpowers, are 
available in bookstores across the 
country. Chris also keeps busy as 
an assistant editor at HarperCollins 
Publishers, where he is working on 
several New York Times bestsell¬ 
ing and award-winning titles. 

Of course, life is not all work for 
Chris. This past summer, he visited 
Elizabeth Nguyen in Austin. 

Michael Emerson and his wife, 
Adina Bitton '08 Barnard, welcomed 
a daughter, Maayan Ora Bitton Em¬ 
erson, on July 14. Her name means 
"wellspring of light" in Hebrew. 
Michael is in the third and final year 
of coursework at NYU Steinhardt, 
where he is pursuing a Ph.D. in edu¬ 
cation and Jewish studies while also 
teaching at SAR H.S. in Riverdale. 
Adina also is pursuing graduate 
studies. She attends CUNY Queens, 
where she is working toward a Ph.D. 
in neuropsychology. 

Haleta Belai and Jennifer Choi 
have both left Brooklyn after three 
years working with Achievement 
First charter schools. And both 
(coincidentally) are now in Los 
Angeles. Haleta is pursuing an 
M.B.A. at USC's Marshall School 
of Business. Jennifer is attending 
UCLA School of Law. The two go 
on a weekly "hike" through the 
Santa Monica Mountains, so if any¬ 
one is interested in joining, please 
reach out! 

Billy Freeland started his first 
year at NYU Law this fall, though 
he has been living in the city since 
graduation. Previously, he worked 
for two years as part of Goldman 
Sachs' legal department's Busi¬ 
ness Intelligence Group, where 
he performed due diligence and 
reputational risk analysis on 
financing transactions. Billy spent 
two weeks this summer in Israel 
as part of the Shapiro Family Fel¬ 
lowship, which sends 14 fellows 
to meet with mentors, experts and 
ordinary citizens representing all 
parts of Israeli society. He highly 
recommends that anyone who has 
not been to Israel check out the 
fellowship: shapirofellowship.org/ 
about_the_fellowship. 

Billy is not the only classmate 
who traveled to Israel this summer. 
Brett Robbins and Matt Heiman 
participated in a leadership summit 
supported by McKinsey. During the 
course of the trip, they met CEOs, 
political leaders, venture capitalists 
and other business innovators. You 
will need to contact Brett or Matt for 
a detailed debrief, but — reporting 
for both of them — Brett says that 
one highlight was a visit to Better 
Place, an electric automobile com¬ 
pany that is changing the way Israel 
and a few other countries think 
about electric car economics. There 


they met with Michael Granoff, a 
leading venture capitalist in the 
energy and automobile sectors, and 
Yosef Abramowitz a.k.a. Captain 
Sunshine, another green pioneer 
who is making strides in the solar 
energy market. 

A highlight on the venture capi¬ 
tal side was sitting down with Yossi 
Vardi, a world-famous entrepreneur 
who has created some of the most 
important tech companies of the 
last two decades, including ICQ, 
the instant messaging application 
that later became AOL Instant 
Messenger. On the political side, 
Brett and Matt met with members 
of Knesset (Israel's parliament) and 
Stanley Fischer, an accomplished 
corporate, academic and political 
leader who is governor of the Bank 
of Israel (equivalent of the U.S. 
Federal Reserve). Another highlight 
was touring the SodaStream factory 
with Daniel Bimbaum, the CEO 
behind the sparkling water venture. 

Brett also has made a change in 
his professional life. In September, 
he joined Accretive, a venture capi¬ 
tal firm based in New York. Accre¬ 
tive's mission is to create specialized 
companies that deliver transfor¬ 
mational value to customers. Brett 
will be responsible for developing 
ideas and driving a process to turn 
those ideas into large, standalone 
businesses. Prior to joining Ac¬ 
cretive, Brett was an engagement 
manager with McKinsey in New 
York, where he primarily served 
financial institutions and social sec¬ 
tor foundations. 

Josh Mathew soon will serve in 
the United States Armed Forces. 

In the fall, he participated in Army 
basic training and Army Officer 
Candidate School. 
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Julia Feldberg 

4 E. 8th St., Apt. 4F 
New York, NY 10003 


juliafeldberg@gmail.com 


Chikara Onda is finishing his first 
semester at Princeton's Woodrow 
Wilson School, where he is pursu¬ 
ing an M.P.A. in economics and 
public policy, focusing on climate 
and energy issues. He secretly 
hopes that, at some point, he will 
earn another degree at a school 
whose mascot is a bear, so that his 
mascots will comprise lions and 
tigers and bears, in that order. 

After two years at NYU, Dayana 
Azuaje completed a master's in < 

international relations this past 
spring. She has started a job at i 

Intelligence Squared US Debates as 
the event production coordinator. 

Staying true to her Queens roots, 

Dayana lives in Astoria. 

Lisa Kawamoto was one of 
144 people in the U.S. premiere 
of Le Grand Continental, which 
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Arielle Marks '12 and Lawrence Anglin '11 were married on July 8 in Princeton. Guests included fellow Lions and Barnard bears, many 
of whom were members of the Columbia Students for Christ Fellowship, where the bride and groom met. Back row (left to right): 
Abdallah Diagne '12, Kristophe Anglin and wei Sim '12; third row, left to right: Everard Bellot '10E, Jon Chan, Regina Chan, Luke Soto 
'11, the groom, the bride, Lucy Santizo '11 Barnard, Neharah Gill '13 Barnard, Christina Chu '08 Barnard and Katherine Hung '11 Barnard; 
second row (left to right): Sophia Heng '08E, Gabriel Hall '11, Bennett Hong '11, Lauren Oh '11 Barnard, Katherine Chang '10 Barnard and 
Khadine Singh '13E; and front row (left to right): Lindsay Kugler '08E, Lu Han '08 Barnard, Mario Luna '11, Helen Yuen '12E, Sabrina Lopez 
'10 Barnard, Meixin Wang 'HE, Annabel Chew '13E, Sharon Samuel '11 Barnard and Serena Hong '13 Barnard. 

PHOTO:TIM KUDER PHOTOGRAPHY 


The New Yorker touted as an act 
of "enthusiasm for participatory 
art in huge line-dance events, at 
which hundreds of non-dancers 
strut their stuff in a series of 
synchronized moves, rehearsed 
beforehand." Lisa described it as a 
"30-minute combination of diverse 
types of dance, music ... and 
people!" As part of the River to 
River cultural festival this summer, 
Lisa performed for three nights 
at Manhattan's Pier 16. She said, 

"It was incredible to take part in 
something big and to tap into a dif¬ 
ferent part of my brain/self." 

After more than two years, Tara 
Barrett still is in Ecuador and is 
an assistant field director for the 
Ecuador WorldTeach program. 

Steve Carbonaro started 
medical school in August at Albert 
Einstein College of Medicine and 
expects to graduate in 2016. 

Michael Mark has begun manag¬ 
ing hip-hop dance groups of any¬ 
where from four to 50 kids. He says, 
"It 7 s a lot of energy, a lot motion, a lot 
of fun, a lot of high-fiving and a lot 
of smiles." 


James Downie writes, "I've 
started my second year at The 
Washington Post as the Opinions 
editor-producer — basically the 
deputy web editor for the Opin¬ 
ions section. Not surprisingly, 
we're busy covering the conven¬ 
tions as I write this note. Lots of 
extra hours, but it's great fun, and 
I get to write for the Post's website 
as well, which is a tremendous 
opportunity." 


Joseph Cross finished Teach 
For America in rural Louisiana 
and is back at Columbia, this time 
to pursue an M.F.A. in writing at 
the School of the Arts. His debut 
literary novel, TOLLSBY, is coming 
out self-published to e-readers in 
2013 under his pen name, Jackson 
Cross. He invites you to check out 
jacksoncrossbooks.com for more 
information. 


Emily Banks '12 TC shares, 
"Hello, Class of 2010! After graduat¬ 
ing from Teachers College in May 
with a master's in curriculum and 
teaching, I am working at Packer 
Collegiate Institute, an indepen¬ 
dent pre-K-12 school in Brooklyn 
Heights. I teach third grade and 
love every minute with my won¬ 
derful students!" 

Our column would not be 
complete, of course, without some 


has had several children's 


final musings from Chris Yim: 
"Summers in NYC always seem 
like a blur. It 7 s hard to differentiate 
one weekend from the next when 
fun is singing about how young 
we are and JT is throwing away his 
talent with lackluster films instead 
of singing about summer love. I 
had the chance to get away this 
summer and head out to Alaska. 
My, that is one beautiful state! I 


went with three friends whom I 
met after college, and it was just 
one stunning view after another. 
We kayaked, hiked, camped, 
pitched a tent (or at least tried to) 
and hiked. There is nothing like 
the great outdoors to remind us 
of our humanity; we forget that 
sometimes in the big city. While 
on my way home, I stopped in San 
Francisco to visit a friend, where I 
walked straight into a glass wall at 
the Googleplex. I also was walk¬ 
ing down the street when I saw a 
familiar face and asked her, 'Did 
you go to Columbia?' It turned 
out to be Miriam Mack. Passing 
a classmate on a street in a distant 
land makes the world seem pleas¬ 
antly small. 

"In other news, one of my best 
friends from Columbia is seeking 
to leave the city soon. Like all Cali¬ 
fornians who live away from their 
home state, he knew his time here 
was limited and that he'd eventu¬ 
ally go back to sunnier pastures. I 
suggested that he use the organiza¬ 
tion I created — VAASN (Virginia 
Asian-American Singles Network) 


Christopher Hernandez '09 
books published this year. 
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— but he refused to meet someone 
that way. So this is it: if you have 
any kindhearted, gentle, smart, 
funny, attractive friends who may 
like guys named Justin, please 
reach out to me, and I'll make 
introductions. (This is the purpose 
of Class Notes, right?) 

"Lastly, I am happy to say that 
I am content with things. I am not 
starting grad school in the fall, 
going on to another job or starting 
a fellowship program. I sleep in a 
humble bunk bed on the Upper 
West Side with gentlemen whom I 
consider my brothers and keep me 
accountable. I am in good health 
and look forward to this new 
season. I can now say that I am 
glad to be an 'adult' and no longer 
a college student, but you can still 
find me playing basketball at CU. 

I opened a fortune cookie recently 
that read: 'How do you pick up 
the threads of an old life?' And I 
smiled." 

Thanks for the great updates — 
keep them coming! 



Colin Sullivan 

c/o CCT 

Columbia Alumni Center 
622 W. 113th St., MC 4530 
New York, NY 10025 


casullivan@gmail.com 


Hello Class of 2011! I hope everyone 
had a wonderful and exciting fall, 
wherever work, leisure and/or 
learning took you. Let 7 s get right 
to what our classmates have been 
up to. 

Tomas Rodriguez writes, "I am 
an analyst at Credit Suisse Latin 
America Investment Banking group. 
This summer I spent two months 
working from the bank's Mexico 
City office." 

Benjamin Weiner received a 
year-long fellowship from the 
Playwright's Center and now is 
a teaching associate at St. Ann's 
School in Brooklyn Heights. 

Angela Radulescu reports, "I've 
been trying to use math to describe 
how people learn what to pay 
attention to. And I've been taking 
pictures. Of brains." 

Helen Werbe has moved back 
to New York from Washington, 
D.C., to work at The Barbarian 
Group, a digital creative agency in 
Tribeca. She writes, "It 7 s been fun 
starting the new job and catching 
up with old friends in the city. A 
big group of 'll classmates came 
to my house in Pennsylvania for a 
final summer weekend, includ¬ 
ing Haley O'Sullivan, Sam Lee, 
Katie Kolombatovitch, Abbie 
Dubin-Rhodin, Amanda Jaiman, 
Christina Patterson, Ariana 
Orvell, Debbie Sengupta, Rajib 
Mitra 'HE, Jon Tanners, Dave Feig 
and Avi Allison." 


We have a few folks writing in 
from Asia! 

Jenny (Yi) Zhang has changed 
jobs from J.P.Morgan New York to 
Time Warner in Hong Kong — a 
shift in industry as well as con¬ 
tinent! She looks forward to her 
new life in Asia. Josh Smith lives 
in Seoul, South Korea, and teaches 
English to elementary and middle 
school students. Lastly, Karen 
Woodin Rodriguez has been 
living in Mumbai for the past 14 
months [as of this writing], work¬ 
ing for Mahindra & Mahindra, a 
leading Indian multinational cor¬ 
poration. Her main initiative has 
been Spark the Rise, an early-stage 
incubation program for social 
entrepreneurs in India (funding, 
capacity-building workshops and 
mentorship). 

From the West Coast, Joey Sh- 
emuel writes, "I've been working 
with homeless youth in San Fran¬ 
cisco, riding 500 miles a month on 
my bike and coordinating health 
education at a high school in the 
East Bay. And eating every piece of 
stone fruit I can get my hands on." 

Casey Rojas has been active 
lately. She writes, "I am in my 
second year of study at the 
University of Maryland Francis 
King Carey School of Law, where 
I am the DLA Piper Scholar. I 
plan to complete the health law 
certificate program, and I am the 
treasurer of the Student Health 
Law Organization. 

"Last year, I traveled to Jackson, 
Miss., as a part of the Maryland 
Law Service Corps, to provide 
pro bono legal aid to the Missis¬ 
sippi Center for Justice, informing 
HIV/ AIDS patients of their rights 
and helping people understand 
how the Affordable Care Act 
affects them and their families. 
Additionally, I am a member of 
the Maryland Law Review. Last 
summer, I worked for the Office of 
the Maryland Attorney General, 
in the health occupations pros¬ 
ecution and litigation unit. I am 
working at the Court of Appeals 
of Maryland as an intern for Judge 
Sally D. Adkins." 

And last but not least. Jack Ziet- 
man lives in D.C. and works at a 
campaign media firm, making TV 
ads for political campaigns. 

Thanks to those of you who 
wrote in. I hope to hear from many 
more of you soon! 
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Sarah Chai 

c/o CCT 

Columbia Alumni Center 
622 W. 113th St., MC 4530 
New York, NY 10025 


sarahbchai@gmail.com 


For many of us in the Class of 2012, 
this fall marked the first time in 


a while that we haven't returned 
to our beloved Columbia. Mrinal 
Mohanka summed up what I'm 
sure many of us were feeling: "I 
was very jealous reading about ori¬ 
entation for those lucky enough to 
be starting a fantastic four years at 
Columbia, and fondly remembered 
the night at the Met that I was 
fortunate enough to enjoy with 
my lovely classmates four years 
ago!" Mrinal, who spent the sum¬ 
mer traveling in Asia and Europe, 
started working at Booz & Co. in 
New York in September. 

Gillian Rhodes is dealing with 
the culture shock of being on 
the opposite side of the world. 

As of this writing, she was five 
months into an eight-month stay 
in Cambodia, teaching choreog¬ 
raphy workshops and starting a 
project to get her students in front 
of a wider audience. Some of her 
part-time jobs include teaching the 
"Thriller" dance to an NGO, being 
the executive assistant to the execu¬ 
tive director at another NGO and 
checking the English translations 
for a project about the Cambodian 
Royal Ballet. She is trying to get 
used to the local activities and also 
is trying, for example, to not get 
run over by the thousands of tuk- 
tuks and motos. She writes that 
she is "having the adventure of a 
lifetime." 

Speaking of world travels, Pat 
Blute spent this past summer 
leading adventure service trips 
through rural Myanmar. On 
the downside, he has had three 
major tropical maladies since 
graduation: malaria, typhoid and 
dengue. 

We hope you are all better soon, 
Pat! 

Sarah Ngu has been living the 
life as a fellow at Trinity Forum 
Academy. She's been reading good 
books, cooking and living with 11 
other fellows by the Chesapeake 
Bay, all of whom are "here to figure 
out the connection between our 
faith and vocation." 

P. Anthony Arias writes, "Life 
as a young alumnus has been 
great. I have been working for a 
law firm in the Big Apple and I am 
proud to say I'll be coming back up 
to Columbia many times this fall 
for on-campus recruiting! I live in a 
studio in Turtle Bay/Midtown East 
with my girlfriend, Camille Van 
Kote '12 Barnard, and I frequently 
go to housewarming parties with 
friends from school. Having gone 
to college in New York City, it 7 s 
great to have a pre-established 
young professional community 
of friends. Roar, Lions! P.S. — The 
Young Alumni happy hours spon¬ 
sored by Columbia College Young 
Alumni have been on point!" 

Chuck Roberts, as of this writ¬ 
ing, works at the national headquar¬ 


ters of Mitt Romney's presidential 
campaign in Boston and oversees 
fundraising for 21 states. His portfo- | 

lio stretches from Maine to Hawaii 
and has him frequently on the road, 
but he has found time to return to -< 

campus, attend Columbia Univer¬ 
sity Club of New England events 
and become an Alumni Representa¬ 
tive Committee interviewer. 

In our nation's capital, Isabel 
Ricker worked at the White House 
as a legal clerk for the Council on 
Environmental Quality for three , 

months this past summer. She 
says, "To all the skeptics out there: j 

the people who run this country 
are incredible! Smart, funny and 
generous. I could not have asked 
for a better first job." Isabel now is 
at the National Wildlife Federation, 4 

working on energy and climate 
change issues. She encourages { 

everyone to visit the amazing city 1 

of Washington, D.C. 

Shalini Thareja has begun 
medical school at Emory. She sent 
in an update about life in Atlanta: 

"Medical school is hectic, for 
sure, compared to undergrad, but 
I guess that's probably just a grad 
school thing. Atlanta is great — 1 

good people, food and weather. 

I'm excited for fall/ winter here 
though, when I can put on a coat 
more for fun than for shield¬ 
ing myself from the freezing 
temperature and snow. I've seen 
more than I expected already in 
Emory's hospitals and clinics. 

Some of the highlights: I stood in 
on a C-section, helped out in the 
labor ob/gyn department at the 
hospital and soon will volunteer 
in our student-run clinic. All- 
around coolness!" 

Amna Ahmad is enrolled in ( 

a dual degree master's program 
at the Mailman School of Public 
Health and SIPA. She is pleased 
to remain a part of the Columbia 
community. 

Aditya Mukerjee spent June 
and July as a mentor for the 
hackNY summer fellowship. Now, i 

he spends his days (and nights) 
working at Quotidian Ventures, 4 

a Flatiron-based investment firm, 
and living in the Village. He 
writes, "Don't let the NYU kids 
scare you away from dropping in 
for a visit!" 

And last but certainly not least, 
congratulations are in order! 

Arielle Marks married Lawrence 
Anglin '11 on July 8 in Princeton. 

A number of Columbians from 
the Columbia Students for Christ 
Fellowship attended (see nearby 
photo). Arielle is now in New York, 
having begun work at a health 
care market research firm this past 
June, so she makes sure to drop by 
campus every now and then. 

We wish you both the best! 
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running trips northwest leads all-inclusive trips in WA state. Check us 
out at runningtripsnorthwest.com! 


CLASSIFIED AD INFORMATION 


REGULAR CLASSIFIED RATES: $3 per word for one issue, 
discounts for four consecutive issues. Ten-word minimum. 
Phone (including area code) and PO boxes count as one word. 
Words divided by slashes, hyphens or plus signs are counted 
individually. Email and web addresses are priced based on 
length. No charge for Columbia College class years or 
ampersands (&). We boldface the first four words at no charge. 
Additional boldface words are $1 per word. 

Display Classifieds are $100 per inch. 

PAYMENT: Prepayment required on all issues at time of order. 
Check, money order, MasterCard, Visa and 
Diners Club with MasterCard logo only. 

No refunds for canceled ads. 

10% discount for Columbia College alumni, faculty, 
staff, students and parents 
Mail or email orders to: 

Columbia College Today 
Columbia Alumni Center 
622 W. 113th St., MC 4530, 6th FI. 

New York, NY 10025 
Email: cctadvertising@columbia.edu 
Online: college.columbia.edu/cct/advertise_with_us 
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RENTALS 


Historic Jekyll island, Georgia. 4BR cottage near beach. Weekly. Bingham '65 
CC. 732-571-0552, jekyllrental.com. 


Naples, Fla: Luxury condominium overlooking Gulf, two-month minimum, 
802-524-2108, James Levy '65CC, '68L. 


acadia national park: 8 bedroom 7.5 bathroom waterfront estate in 
Northeast Harbor with pier and deep water moorings. Monthly, May through 
October, neh20l2@hmamail.com, (650) 450-8413. 

FOR SALE 


rare set of 14 Lenox Columbia plates, mint condition, $950. '52CC grad, 
845-534-9317. 


SERVICES 


MUSIC THEORY/COMPOSITION ASCAP Award recipient (Columbia/Mannes) 
available to teach/tutor in NYC. All ages welcome. References on request. 
Please email teddypoll@gmail.com. 



COLUMBIA JEWELRY 
at CUJewelry.com 

1754 Crown Cuff Links, 
Lapel Pins, Pendants. 
Mgi Lions, CU designs. 

Wf' Fine, hand-made. 

718.796.6408 


The Truth Teller 

(Continued from page 32) 


basketball for the base's team as 
well as a British team; more impor¬ 
tantly, he used the opportunity to 
go to college. 

"Growing up in Miami in the 
'70s and '80s, cocaine was a big 
deal," Hart recalls. "Powder co¬ 
caine at the time, but then a few 
years later, crack cocaine hit and 
people in my neighborhood — the 
guys my age, and this is not an 
exaggeration, at least 60-70 percent 
were getting arrested on drug- 
related charges. When I used to 
go back, they'd tell me they were 
selling cocaine, all the money they 
were making .... I thought maybe 
drugs were turning them into bad 
people; I wanted to know what 
was happening. 

"So when I got an opportunity 


[as an undergraduate] — I was 
approached by a professor to 
study the effects of morphine and 
nicotine on the brains of rats — I 
thought, maybe this is the key. 
Maybe I could figure out why 
people like drugs so much. And 
then maybe I'll be able to help do 
something back home. I thought I 
was going to be able to cure drug 
addiction. But over the years, of 
course, I learned that drug ad¬ 
diction wasn't the problem. The 
problem was law enforcement." 

In 2000, Hart, who is married 
with two younger sons, learned 
about a third son that he'd fa¬ 
thered as a teenager. "When I met 
him, he was selling drugs and 
he wanted to tell me about it. He 
must have been about 16 or 17. He 


had already dropped out of high 
school. It was overwhelming." 

Hart recounts his personal 
story in his memoir, tentatively 
titled Crack Scientist and slated for 
publication next year. "I thought it 
would be simple to write, because 
it's my life. And then it wasn't. 
Because it's my life." In it, he also 
discusses the science of drugs and 
their effects on the brain, as well 
as drug laws, social policy and 
public education. 

Of the book and of his turn to¬ 
ward an advocacy role in general. 
Hart says: "The thing that I've 
noticed is that if you don't talk to 
people, your views will never get 
out there. People might get it wrong 
sometimes, but sometimes it opens 
a conversation. And you know, the 


Find us on 

Facebook 


Become a fan of CCT 
(facebook.com/columbia 
collegetoday) and 
Columbia College 

(facebook.com/ 
columbiacollegel 754). 
Read the latest issue of 
CCT, keep in touch with 
fellow alumni and get all 
the latest College news. 


rat that presses the lever is the one 
that's going to get reinforced." He 
bangs his palm on the table. 

"So my view is: you just keep 
pressing the lever." *~ 


Alexis Tonti '11 Arts is CCT's 
managing editor. 



























Jacques Barzun ’27, 32 GSAS in His Own Words 

"The book, like 
the bicycle, is a 
perfect form." 


"Finding oneself was a 
misnomer; a self is not 
found but made." 


"Simple English is 
no one's mother 
tongue. It has to be 
worked for." 


"Education in the United States 
is a passion and a paradox. 

Millions want it, and commend 
it, and are busy about it. 

At the same time they degrade 
it by trying to get it free of 
charge and free of work." 


"Art distills sensation 
and embodies it with 
enhanced meaning in 
a memorable form — 
or else it is not art." 


'Clothing fashions 
have always 
been impractical, 
except in Tahiti." 


"Political correctness does 
not legislate tolerance; 
it only organizes hatred." 


"Whoever wants to 
know the heart and 
mind of America had 
bgtter learn baseball, 
the rules and realities 
of the game — and 
do it by watching first 
some high school or 
small-town teams." 


"A man who has both feet planted firmly 
in the air can be safely called a liberal, 
as opposed to the conservative, who has 
both feet firmly planted in his mouth." 


"In teaching you cannot see 
the fruit of a day's work. 

It is invisible and remains so, 
maybe for 20 years." 


'The French call mot juste the word that exactly fits. 
Why is this word so hard to find? The reasons 
are many. First, we don't always know what we 
mean and are too lazy to find out." 




V 



Thank you for your generosity! 


Make your gift today: 
college. Columbia, edu/giveonline 
866 - 222-5866 


When you make a gift to the 
Columbia College Fund, you 
support the brilliant students 
of Morningside Heights. 

From the Core to financial aid, 
student services to internships, 
you make it possible . 
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This wall of books is from the office of the Dewitt Clinton Professor of History Eric Foner '63, '69 GSAS, longtime 
faculty member and winner of the Bancroft, Lincoln and Pulitzer Prizes for his writing and the Great Teacher and 
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MESSAGE FROM DEAN JAMES J. VALENTINI 


Celebrating Lit Hum, 
Enriching Its Future 


D uring the summer before students' first year, the 
College hosts events around the country and the 
world where alumni hand copies of The Iliad to 
incoming students. This gift symbolizes stu¬ 
dents' entrance into the Columbia College Core 
Curriculum — more specifically, into Literature 
Humanities — and to the community of Columbians, past and 
present, who have delved into this text. 

Literature Humanities, which this year 
celebrates its 75th anniversary, connects 
generations of College students. Each one 
of you has read at least four books in com¬ 
mon — The Iliad, Oresteia, Oedipus the King 
and Inferno. These texts have remained on 
the Lit Hum syllabus since it was initiated 
in 1937. Others books — ranging from 
Shakespeare's Hamlet and Boccaccio's The 
Decameron to Augustine's Confessions and 
Virginia Woolf's To the Lighthouse — have 
rotated on and off through the years. All 
of these texts have served the same pur¬ 
pose: to develop students' understanding 
of the literary and philosophical develop¬ 
ments that have shaped western thought, 
to empower students to be critical read¬ 
ers of the most significant literature and 
to transform the way students observe, 
learn about, write about and think about 
the world. 

The Lit Hum syllabus is nearly the 
same for every first-year student. They 
read the same texts at the same time and 
take the same midterms and finals. They 
meet around tables in groups of no more 
than 22 to raise questions about the texts and to debate the an¬ 
swers. They talk about identity, family, power, justice — about 
the challenges of humanity. And they learn about themselves in 
the process. 


Share Your Lit Hum Memories 

What do you remember about Literature Humanities? 

Do you recall a favorite professor or text? How has the 
Core course impacted your life? Please share your favorite 
Lit Hum memories with us at ccalumni@columbia.edu. 


When I speak with alumni about their years at the College, 
they invariably mention the Core as a defining and transforma¬ 
tive experience. When I ask current students what their favor¬ 
ite course is, they consistently say Lit Hum, CC or another Core 
course. Students come to Columbia College because it has this 
great and unrivaled Core Curriculum, and when they leave it is 
the great common intellectual experience they all share. The Core 
is what makes all of you members of an 
enduring and trans-generational intellec¬ 
tual community that connects every Col¬ 
lege student to every other student and 
to all College alumni. That experience 
begins with Lit Hum. 

The Core is so important to us at the 
College that we want to provide every 
resource possible to support it, to propel 
it and to enhance it. This is why, for the past 
year, we have been making plans to start an 
endowment for the Core — a foundation 
upon which we can perpetuate everything 
you have valued about the Core and with 
which we can ensure that it will be valued 
by every future College student. How we 
build this legacy will evolve through the 
several years of the endowment campaign. 
However, the first emphasis in that cam¬ 
paign, which is beginning right now, will 
be to provide the resources to enhance and 
enrich the experience of faculty and stu¬ 
dents in Literature Humanities and Con¬ 
temporary Civilization. 

The Core — and Literature Humani¬ 
ties in particular — is central to students' 
intellectual development at Columbia. It 
is what makes Columbia College unique and what makes our 
graduates unique. It is the one great common formative experi¬ 
ence that most specifically shapes our graduates' subsequent 
lives. I hope that you will take a moment to celebrate the 75th 
anniversary of Literature Humanities — to think about what you 
learned in Lit Hum and how the course, and your other Core 
courses, had an impact on your life. Moreover, I hope you will 
enjoy reading in the following pages about the course, its faculty 
and students, and the role it plays in our community. 
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Letters to the Editor 



Pride of the Lions 


I enjoyed the profile of psychology pro¬ 
fessor Herbert Terrace [Winter 2012-13]. 
I enrolled in his introductory psychology 
class in the early 1970s and found myself 
intrigued by the subject matter. I distinct¬ 
ly remember the sleepless "all-nighter" 
cramming for the final exam. Afterward, 
I changed majors from pre-architecture to 
psychology. Professors such as Terrace and 
Eugene Galanter, a noted psychophysicist, 
exemplify the scientific side of psychology 
rather than the pop-psychology that per¬ 
meates our culture. Professor Norma V.S. 
Graham taught my first statistics class, 
and I studied graduate-level statistics at 
Michigan with Professor David H. Krantz, 
who's now at Columbia. 

Since those college days. I've made a 
pretty good career teaching psychology 
at a South Texas community college. I am 
grateful to the world-class university that 
opened its doors to a confused 18-year-old 
from the borderlands, and to all the great 
professors who serve as role models of 
academic excellence. 

Ismael Dovalina '74 
San Antonio, Texas 

It's been 44 years since the night of "the 
bust" in 1968, but I'll never forget Professor 
[Ronald] Breslow's actions that long night. 
As one of the walking wounded, having 
been whacked in the head by a Tactical Pa¬ 
trol Force billy club while simply observing 
the commotion (and following orders to 
disperse), I was wandering around outside 
the locked campus when he magically ap¬ 
peared, extremely disturbed by what had 
just happened to our sacrosanct temple of 
learning. It was 4 a.m. and nobody could 
get back into their dorms. Professor Bres- 


low gathered as many students as he could 
fit in his car and drove us over the GW 
Bridge to his home. I remember watching 
the sun rise as we headed for safety. He fed 
us and allowed us to sleep a bit before re¬ 
turning us to campus. I was able to wash 
my bloody hair. 

Professor Breslow's freshman chem¬ 
istry class stands out in my memory. He 
made chemistry magical! Now rewired 
from a 35-year career as an emergency 
physician, I have pivoted into fighting 
climate change. Whenever discussing 
ocean acidification — the process of add¬ 
ing club soda to the seas — I think of him. 
That means that Ron Breslow resides in 
my heart and soul. Thank you, Columbia, 
for Professor Breslow. He is a great teacher 
and humanitarian. 

Dr. Peter G. Joseph 70 

San Anselmo, Calif. 

I read with great pleasure "Pride of the 
Lions" [Winter 2012-13]. Of the four fea¬ 
tured professors, my contact was in the 
mid-'60s with Professor David Sidorsky. 
As an undergraduate I took a series of in¬ 
spiring courses with him. It was he who 
awakened me from my "dogmatic slum¬ 
bers" (to borrow the words of Kant). I will 
remember Professor Sidorsky's lucid and 
penetrating lectures as well as his quick¬ 
ness of mind and amazing serenity dur¬ 
ing class discussions. His intelligence, wit 
and unfailing kindness to his students 
impressed me deeply; now, many years 
later, I think of him with great respect and 
admiration. It is wonderful to know that 
he is still going strong. 

Douglas E. Golde '66 
New York City 

At the end of my second year of pre-med 
at Columbia in 1966,1 was struggling, seri¬ 
ously discouraged and having grave doubts 
about my ability to become a physician. This 
all changed in September of that year, when 
I walked into Ron Breslow's organic chem¬ 
istry class. As any physician knows, organic 
chemistry is the course that in those days 
"separated the men from the boys." 

Professor Breslow took a course with a 
terrifying reputation and made it a won¬ 
derful, exciting year of detective work and 
problem solving. His inspirational teach¬ 
ing turned my academic career around, 
enabling me to become a physician edu¬ 
cator. I was happy to see that many sub- 
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sequent generations of Columbia stu¬ 
dents have benefited from Professor 
Breslow's superb teaching style. I will 
forever be grateful to him. 

Dr. Daniel L. Lorber '68 
Port Washington, N.Y. 


Gutmann, a Good Man 

I am reading the fabulous Winter 
2012-13 issue that arrived a day or 
so ago, and am brought to a halt half¬ 
way down page 19, in the piece about 
Professor [David] Sidorsky (whom of 
course I never encountered as a stu¬ 
dent though he sounds quite interest¬ 
ing). You name a James Goodman as 
one of his early teachers, but I think 
Sidorsky must have meant philoso¬ 
phy professor James Gutmann (Class 
of 1918, '36 GSAS), who together with 
professor Robert Carey '29 GSAS led a 
fascinating advanced CC course that I 
attended in the 1948-49 academic year, 
a course that kept us all on our toes 
thinking hard about where the world 
we were then living in was going as 
well as how it had gotten to where it 
then stood. Both Gutmann and Carey 
were fabulous teachers, and I believe 
Gutmann should be remembered by 
his correct name; he never changed it, 
and was a good man indeed. 

Joseph B. Russell '49 
New York City 


Professor James Gutmann (Class of 1918, '36 GSAS) 
at his apartment in 1979. 

PHOTO. NICK ROMANENKO '82 


ments rather than know how his person¬ 
al history gives him insights. 

Donald Marcus '55 
Brooklyn, N.Y. 


violent tactics of the radical left will 
make this a better society. That is why 
my parents escaped from the horrors of 
the Nazis and the Communists. 

Dr. Roman Kernitsky '62 
Colts Neck, N.J. 

Honoring Brig. Gen. Smith 

I was pleased to see the report of Scott 
Smith '86's promotion to brigadier gen¬ 
eral in the U.S. Air Force reported in the 
Alumni in The News section of the Win¬ 
ter 2012-13 issue. His dedicated service 
to our country and his record of lead¬ 
ership and achievement in our armed 
forces clearly deserve this recognition. 

As a guest at the ceremonies, I also 
was impressed by the number of Scott's 
family, friends and colleagues who 
gathered for this milestone in his career. 
Columbia graduates who participated 
in the three-day celebration in Coral 
Gables, Fla., included John Murphy '86, 
Pat McGarrigle '86, Jack Merrick '86, 
Matt Barr '87, Arthur "Bunyan" Ajzen- 
man '83, Dr. Michael Goldfischer '86 
and Dominic DeCicco '84E. 

I am happy to report that neither the 
appearances nor the strongly held opin¬ 
ions of any of these Columbians seem to 
have changed since the mid-1980s. 

Andrew Upton '85 
Boston 

a 


Scientific Methods 

Unfortunately, the article on Professor 
Carl Hart [Winter 2012-13] doesn't say 
what scientific procedure he used to get 
his findings on drug use. The North Star 
of scientific method is double blind ex¬ 
perimentation but this isn't usually used 
with humans when it involves a sub¬ 
stance suspected of being harmful. The 
tobacco industry rightly says that high 
statistical correlation between smoking 
and lung cancer doesn't prove that the 
former causes the latter. (For instance, a 
chromosome that has a gene for a ten¬ 
dency to smoke can also have a gene for a 
tendency for lung cancer.) Nevertheless, 
the statistics and experiments with rats 
make us wary of smoking. But Professor 
Hart belittles the usefulness of experi¬ 
ments with rats. I see nothing unethical 
about not experimenting on people. The 
opposite can be unethical, as when blacks 
were purposely given syphilis without 
their knowledge. That may be scientific, 
but not ethical. I assume Professor Hart 
did nothing like that, but just what did he 
do? I'd like to know the details of experi- 


Who Should Be Admired? 

Eric Foner '63, '69 GSAS states [Winter 
2012-13] that the talk show of Rush Lim- 
baugh shows "overt racism." This is an 
example of Foner's McCarthyite smear 
tactics, whereby he smears a radio show 
without disclosing any facts to substanti¬ 
ate his statement. Furthermore, he states 
we should admire the American radicals, 
as these are the "people who are trying to 
make this a better society." Really? What 
about all the Democrats and Republicans 
who have made this a better society — 
or does he think there are none? In ad¬ 
dition, I personally witnessed the thugs 
in the Students for a Democratic Society 
who used force to prevent my friend from 
participating in naval ROTC exercises on 
the campus. Other members of this orga¬ 
nization burned our campus. I do not feel 
that the violence and totalitarianism of the 
American radicals in the past few decades 
made the United States a better society. I 
do agree that radicals in the 19th century 
were different. I made a pilgrimage to the 
gravesite of my hero John Brown in Elba 
(Lake Placid), N.Y. I do not feel that the 


CCT welcomes letters from readers about 
articles in the magazine but cannot print or 
personally respond to all letters received. 
Letters express the views of the writers 
and not CCT, the College or the University. 
Please keep letters to 250 words or fewer. 
All letters are subject to editing for space 
and clarity. Please direct letters for publi¬ 
cation "to the editor" via mail or online: 
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WITHIN THE FAMILY 


Reevaluating My 
Lit Hum Experience 


I n working on this issue's special section celebrating the 75th 
anniversary of Literature Humanities, I discovered some¬ 
thing interesting: I actually got more out of the course that I 
took 45 (yikes!) years ago than I ever thought. 

I always believed that because I could not walk around a 
cocktail party reciting lines from St. Augustine's Confessions 
or conjuring images from Ovid's Metamorpho¬ 
ses, I hadn't gotten what I should have from 
Lit Hum. It took me this long to realize that 
enabling me to become the most pretentious 
guy in the room was not the course's primary 
(or secondary, or tertiary) goal. 

There is a saying that youth is wasted on 
the young; I thought the same applied to Lit 
Hum and me, and that I simply had not been 
ready for it at 18. 

My freshman year was spent in the En¬ 
gineering School. It seemed like a good idea 
at the time, as my dad was an accountant, I 
always had a head for numbers and I had 
aced my math SAT. It took a summer job at 
a civil engineering firm, combined with a 
blossoming love affair with sports writing 
largely courtesy of Spectator, to convince me 
to switch to the College and an eventual ca¬ 
reer in journalism. 

The point is that during my freshman 
year, I was just taking the first steps toward 
finding my way. It was not the optimal time for me to be exposed 
to the great works of Western literature. I had my hands full with 
chemistry, physics and calculus, plus living away from home for 
the first time, trying to adjust socially and putting in long hours 
at Spec. Add the fact that freshmen took both CC and Lit Hum in 
those days, and my plate seemed to be overflowing. 

As a result, I did not give the Lit Hum readings the attention 
they deserved. I read some texts, but not all. On occasion I took 
shortcuts, whether it was a used Lit Hum book that already had 
key (at least, I hoped they were key) passages highlighted or a 
CliffsNotes version that substituted for the real thing. The bottom 
line was I didn't do the work, at least not fully. 

My first-year studies came to an abrupt end in April 1968, 
when demonstrators occupied six campus buildings and set 
in motion events that would lead to the early termination of 
the Spring semester. While the buildings were occupied, some 
classes continued in faculty apartments, coffee shops or on 
campus lawns, but most just faded away. As I tried to wrap my 
18-year-old brain around the campus chaos, I took my "pass" 
grade and went home. 


Since then, I always felt I had missed out on something. I've 
heard countless alumni wax poetic about the experience of read¬ 
ing a classic and then discussing it in a classroom filled with 
bright cohorts under the guidance of a brilliant faculty member, 
and I envied them. I wished I had found the time and the drive 
to do what David Denby '65, '66J did in middle age — go back 
and retake CC and Lit Hum. (See Columbia 
Forum in this issue for more on Denby's 
retaking of the Core.) Experiencing those 
great works after having spent a couple of 
decades in the so-called real world seemed 
like an ideal solution to the "youth is wasted 
on the young" dilemma. 

But in working on this issue's special sec¬ 
tion, I realized that I had underestimated 
how much I had gotten from Lit Hum. To 
this day I love reading, especially old-school 
words on paper, and surely I can thank my 
exposure to the great works in Lit Hum for 
nurturing that love. 

When asked to picture my happy place, 
I go to a thatched hut on a beach in Aruba, 
where I lie on a chaise lounge and alternate¬ 
ly look at the azure sea and read the book 
that is in my hand. I've been doing that for 
30 years and hope to be blessed to do it for 
many more. I'm sure that Lit Hum is at least 
partially responsible for the fact that while 
I'm lying there, I never feel restless or a need to "do something" 
beyond reading. 

The Lit Hum website says the course encourages students "to 
become critical readers of the literary past we have inherited. Al¬ 
though most of our Lit Hum works (and the cultures they repre¬ 
sent) are remote from us, we nonetheless learn something about 
ourselves in struggling to appreciate and understand them." 
Surely, I realized, I had done the same from the countless books I 
had read since Spring '68. If instilling the ability to think critically 
is a measure of the course's success, then I was an A student. 

That we are now celebrating Literature Humanities' 75th anni¬ 
versary is ample evidence that for a majority of College first-year 
students, its canon is not wasted on the young. After reconsider¬ 
ing the course's impact and discovering its true lifelong lessons. 
I'm happy to say it was not wasted on me, either. 

What was your Lit Hum experience like? What impact did the 
course have on you? Share your memories of Lit Hum with us at 
ccalumni@columbia.edu. 
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AROUND • QUADS 

Alumni Reunion Weekend 
and Dean’s Day 2013 

By Lisa Palladino 


F ourteen classes will gather this 
spring for the College's biggest 
event of the year. Alumni Re¬ 
union Weekend. The four-day 
celebration, Thursday, May 30- 
Sunday, June 2, offers the chance for 
alumni to connect with old friends and 
make new ones, and to rediscover the 
campus and the city where they spent 
so much of their time. Celebrating are 
alumni from classes ending in 3 and 8, 
from 1943-2008. Reunion and Dean's 
Day events (the latter take place on Sat¬ 
urday, June 1, and are open to all alum¬ 
ni) will occur on campus and throughout 
New York City all four days. 

Highlights of the weekend will include 
■ class-specific events planned by 
each class' Reunion Committee; 

■ cultural options such as the New 
York Philharmonic, New York City 
Ballet, Broadway theatre and art 
gallery tours; 


ursday. May 30-Sunde 
reunion.college.columl 
ccreunion@columbic 


■ the Young Alumni Party aboard 
the U.S.S. Intrepid, featuring a 
champagne salute to veterans and 
alumni on active duty; 

■ Dean's Day Public Intellectual 
Lectures and "Back on Campus" 
sessions featuring some of Colum¬ 
bia's best-known faculty and 
alumni; 

■ the presentation of the Society of 
Columbia Graduates' 64th Annual 
Great Teacher Awards; 

■ all-alumni Affinity Receptions for 
the Columbia Alumni Singers, 
Columbia Daily Spectator, varsity 
athletics, and veterans and alumni 
on active duty; 


■ the new and improved Camp 
Columbia for young Columbians, 
ages 3-17; and 

■ the all-class Wine Tasting and Star¬ 
light Reception with dancing on 
Low Plaza. 

This year's reunion activities and lec¬ 
tures will build on last year's concept of 
innovation by exploring the "Wonders of 
Discovery." Columbia's world-renowned 
faculty and prominent alumni will pres¬ 
ent the latest thought-provoking research 
and understandings, demonstrating how 
discoveries in fields both old and new 
have changed our historical perspective. 

"Reunion and Dean's Day are venues 
for generations of College students to 
come together to renew friendships, ex¬ 
tend their intellectual connections to Co¬ 
lumbia and revisit the campus that they 
remember so fondly," says Dean James J. 
Valentini. "I look forward to seeing many 
of you then, particularly on Dean's Day, 



Two attendees get into the swing of things at the Starlight Reception; members of the Class of 1962 share a laugh at their 50th reunion 
class dinner. 


PHOTOS: EILEEN BARROSO 
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when I invite all alumni and parents, 
including those in non-reunion years, to 
come to campus for thought-provoking 
lectures." 

Alumni who attended last year's re¬ 
union noted how wonderful it was to be 
back on campus with classmates, whether 
for a 70th reunion or a 25th. 

Dr. Melvin Hershkowitz '42, one of six 
Class of 1942 alumni who attended, says, 
"We met for a luncheon in Hamilton Hall 
74 years after we entered in 1938 for Hu¬ 
manities and CC classes. All of us were 
happy to return to and thank our beloved 
alma mater for what it has meant to us for 
so many years." 

"My 25th reunion exceeded my expec¬ 
tations," says Cathy Webster '87. "I caught 
up with friends from my freshman floor, 
from the Marching Band and Glee Club, 
and incredibly also met some classmates 
with whom I had never spent any time 
at the College. I did not think I'd be out 
until 2 a.m. on a Saturday, or visiting with 
alumni from many other classes, but both 
turned out to be memorable occasions." 

Webster's classmate Ron Burton '87 
agrees: "Great time, that 25th reunion! 

The echoes were awoken!" 

Some alumni share the Columbia bond, 
and a reunion year, with their children. 
Ralph Schmeltz '63 says, "I am planning 
to be at Columbia to celebrate not only my 
50th but also my son Andrew '93's 20th. 
Will be great to see whoever shows up. 

... Fifty-year grads are 'old guys' but my 
mind still seems 18." 

For details on all events, refer to the Alumni 
Reunion Weekend materials you will receive 
in the mail, go to the reunion website (reunion. 
college.columbia.edu) or refer to the box at 
the top of your Class Notes column in this 
issue for staff contact information. For an idea 
of what to expect during the weekend, check 
out the "2012 Reunion Highlights" on the 
website. 


Clefhangers 
Celebrate 25 Years 

The Columbia Clefhangers, founded 
in spring 1998 by Daniel Henkin '91, 
will host a 25th anniversary cele¬ 
bration on Saturday, April 20. 

For more information, contact 
clefhangersalumni@gmail.com. 



"Students" hear fresh perspectives at a Dean's Day Public intellectual Lecture; young 
alumni party aboard the U.S.S. Intrepid; and little Lions have fun at Camp Columbia. 

PHOTOS: TOP AND MIDDLE: MICHAEL DiVITO; BOTTOM: EILEEN BARROSO 
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Bernice Tsai ’96 


Heads CC Alumni Affairs 


B ernice Tsai '96 became senior ex¬ 
ecutive director of Columbia Col¬ 
lege Alumni Affairs on January 
7, bringing the perspective of an 
alumna as well as considerable corporate 
experience in marketing and communica¬ 
tions to this important position. 

"Bernice is looking forward to work¬ 
ing with all of our dedicated and commit- 
k ted alumni, and to expanding the number 

of alumni who are actively engaged with 
the College," Dean James J. Valentini 
> said. "Her strong background in market- 

i ing and her passion for the College will 

enable her to strengthen the connections 
between former students and the College, 
and among former students themselves." 

Tsai, who for several years interviewed 
prospective Columbia students as a mem¬ 
ber of the Alumni Representative Commit¬ 
tee, came to the College from Citigroup, 
where she headed a new team focused 
I on driving engagement and loyalty. She 

previously spent 12 years at American 
Express, where she led marketing efforts 
for several of the company's membership- 
based businesses. 

"This is a rare opportunity for me to 
take the concrete skills that I have and 
marry them with a mission that to me is 
very personal, very meaningful and con- 
[ tributes to the future of an institution that 

1 I believe in and love," she said. 

Tsai majored in English literature at the 
College and earned an M.B.A. at North- 
western's Kellogg School of Management. 
She notes that while the mission and goals 
of CC Alumni Affairs are being refined as 
part of tire development of a five-year plan, 
her focus will be on alumni engagement. 

"We want to build a lifelong relationship 
with our alumni (starting at the point when 
someone is a student) that creates opportu¬ 
nities for alumni to be involved in ways that 
are meaningful to them — volunteering at 
events, providing experience as mentors, 
advocating for the College or participating 
in the fundraising work," she explained. 
"We want to be inclusive, diverse and open, 
and allow alumni to partner in curating 
their experience as alums. We will focus on 
enhancing our communication approach, 
collaborating with the University and other 
key partners to create synergy and allow 
our alumni's voices to help direct our effort 
to highest impact opportunities." 

Asked about her Columbia experience, 
she said, "My freshman year in Carman 
is particularly vivid. I recall students wan- 



Senior Executive Director of Alumni Affairs Bernice 
Tsai '96 (right) speaks with Laura Lopez '92, a member 
of the executive committee of the Alumni Association 
Board of Directors. 

PHOTO: EILEEN BARROSO 


dering the halls in their sweats 
or pajamas, carrying works 
from the Core and gathering in 
clusters to talk about these in¬ 
credible books from some of the 
greatest thinkers of all time. Not 
only was there a sense of com¬ 
munity and unity in all being 
connected to the Core, but also 
in hindsight there was the amaz¬ 
ing juxtaposition of raw youth 
being exposed to monumental 
works that had transcended 
time — pretty powerful — 
while eating ramen cooked in 
tiny hotpots in their rooms! 

"In terms of a moment, I re¬ 
member the first spring, sitting 
next to The Thinker near Philosophy Hall 
and realizing it was an authentic cast by 
Rodin himself," Tsai added. "Sitting there 
alone in the spring, with all this great intel¬ 


lectual activity around me, was such an 
inspiring moment and made me grateful 
for the opportunity and the environment 
to learn, explore and seek knowledge." 


Class of 2013 Gives Back 


T he Class of 2013 Senior Fund kicked 
off its campaign for its class gift on Jan¬ 
uary 28. The gift will be presented to 
Dean James J. Valentini and the Columbia Col¬ 
lege Fund at Class Day on Tuesday, May 21. 

The Senior Fund Executive Committee, 
along with almost 200 members of the 
Class of 2013 and several alumni leaders, 
gathered to generate excitement for their 
last semester and to encourage classmates 
to donate to the Senior Fund. 

Senior Fund Chair Maria Sulimirski '13 
spoke enthusiastically about her time at the 
College and noted that the evening's event 
was an "induction into giving." She then 
introduced Valentini, who as he did last year 
presented his "3-2-1 Challenge," which asks 
seniors to pledge $20.13 for three years, to 
encourage two friends to do the same and 
to have their gifts matched 1:1 by an alum¬ 
nus. The dean announced that he would 
personally match all gifts made at the event, 
up to $5,440, noting "We all owe the Col¬ 


lege something." He asked attendees to tell 
him why he chose that amount, with the 
hints being "James K. Polk" and "Oregon." 
The number comes from a historical slogan, 
"Fifty-four Forty or Fight!", which is as¬ 
sociated with a dispute between England 
and the United 5tates over the border of 
Oregon. 

Covering the "1" of the "3-2-1 Challenge," 
Gene Davis 75,76 5IPA, '80L will match all 
gifts to the $enior Fund for the second year, 
in addition, Charles $antoro '82 pledged to 
donate $5,000 to the College Fund when 
the $enior Fund has 250 donors, another 
$20,000 at 500 donors and another $75,000 
at 750 donors. 

The launch raised about $7,430, securing 
the dean's match and placing the 5enior 
Fund well on its way to its goal of $22,000. 

View the "Senior Fund Launch 2013" 

Face book album: facebook.com/Columbia 
College1754/photos_albums. 



Dean James J. valentini with the Class of 2013 Senior Fund Executive Committee. 


photo: char smullyan 
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ALUMNI IN THE NEWS 


M*.\ 1 
Jonathan Lavine '88 


■ Jonathan Lavine '88 received the 2012 
Distinguished Community Service Award 
from the Anti-Defamation League at a din¬ 
ner in Boston on December 
5. The award is the highest 
honor bestowed by the ADL 
in New England. Lavine, a 
University trustee who is 
managing partner and chief 
investment officer of Sankaty 
Advisors, was honored for his 
"civic leadership and influ¬ 
ence to affect positive change 
in our community," according 
to an ADL statement. 

"It is fitting that we com- 
memorate ADL's centennial in New Eng¬ 
land by honoring Jonathan Lavine, who 
embodies the very principles that have 
defined ADL since 1913," said ADL Na¬ 
tional Director Abraham H. Foxman. "He 
is a champion for those who need sup¬ 
port, and for those who may be bullied or 
discriminated against." 

■ Jennifer Medbery '06 was listed 
among the winners of Marie Claire's third 
annual "Women on Top Awards" in 
October, honoring "the up-and-comers 
leading thought-revolutions, creating 
businesses and making names for them¬ 
selves in fields from the military to the 
arts," according to the magazine. Med¬ 
bery is the founder and CEO of Kick- 
board, an educational software company 
that captures and analyzes students' aca¬ 
demic progress, skills and weaknesses 
and which was used by 150 schools in 15 
states last fall. "In 2009,1 was working 

at a high school in New Orleans, but I 
didn't have a way of tracking students' 
grades, learning habits, behavior and 
family contacts, so I sat at my computer 
and built Kickboard that summer," said 
Medbery. (See CCT, Summer 2012.) 


■ Tony Kushner '78 was 
nominated for the Academy 
Award for Best Adapted 
Screenplay for Lincoln, which 
stars Daniel Day-Lewis and 
was directed by Steven Spiel¬ 
berg. Although the Oscar 
went to Chris Terrio for Argo, 
Kushner won the Critics' 
Choice Movie Award for Best 
Adapted Screenplay and was 
honored by the National So¬ 
ciety of Film Critics and the 
New York Film Critics Circle, 



among others, for Best Screenplay. Kush¬ 
ner — who co-wrote the screenplay for 
Spielberg's 2005 film Munich — won the 
1993 Pulitzer Prize in Drama 
for his two-part play, Angels 
in America: A Gay Fantasia 
on National Themes, as well 
as Tony Awards in 1993 for 
its first part. Millennium Ap¬ 
proaches, and in 1994 for its 
second. Perestroika. 


m Stephen Sagner '88 has 
become the co-president and 
chief strategy officer of College 
Summit, a college and career 
readiness organization. Sagner, a long¬ 
time nonprofit executive, formerly was 
s.v.p., foundation and corporate relations, 
at Local Initiatives Support Corp. Col¬ 
lege Summit works with ap¬ 
proximately 50,000 students 
at 180 high schools across the 
country to help them com¬ 
plete high school and prepare 
them for success in college. "I 
cannot think of a better place 
for me to have a positive im¬ 
pact on the economic future 
of our kids, their families and 
communities than with this 
extraordinary organization," 
said Sagner. 



Katori Hall '03 

PHOTO: XANTHE ELBRICK 



Tony Kushner '78 deliv¬ 
ered the 2004 Class 
Day address. 

PHOTO: EILEEN BARROSO 


■ Ben Jealous '94, president 
and CEO of the NAACP since 2008, 
was listed on Fortune's "2012 40 Under 
40" list in November. Under Jealous, a 
fifth-generation NAACP member and its 
youngest president, the organization's 
revenue has grown 10 percent annually 
and its donor base had grown nearly 
tenfold. With black unemployment at 
record highs. Jealous has expanded the 
NAACP's programs to include economic 
literacy training as well as 
taking education, health and 
environmental justice initia¬ 
tives national. 


■ Frances Bodomo '10's 

short film. Boneshaker, was 
shown at the 2013 Sundance 
Film Festival in Park City, 
Utah, in January. Boneshaker, 
which stars 2013 Academy 
Award nominee Quven- 
zhane Wallis, was one of 
65 short films that were se¬ 
lected from more than 8,000 


submissions, organizers said. 

Also at Sundance: Valentine Road, on 
which Yana Gorskaya '96 was consulting 
editor, competed in the U.S. Documentary 
category, and Daniel Radcliffe, of "Harry 
Potter" fame, starred as Allen Ginsberg 
'48 in Kill Your Darlings, a film about the 
birth of the Beats and the killing of David 
Kammerer that was directed by John 
Krokidas. 

■ Katori Hall '03 was a finalist for the 
inaugural Edward M. Kennedy Prize for 
Drama Inspired by American History 
, for her play Hurt Village, which was pro¬ 
duced by the Signature Theatre Company 
in New York. The winners were Dan 
O'Brien for The Body of an American and 
Robert Schenkkan for All the Way. 

The prize, which carries an award of 
$100,000 and was announced 
on February 22, is given to 
a new play or musical that 
"enlists theater's power to 
explore the past of the United 
States, to participate mean¬ 
ingfully in the great issues of 
our day through the public 
conversation, grounded in 
historical understanding, that 
is essential to the functioning 
of a democracy." 

For more about the prize, go 
to kennedyprize.columbia.edu. 


■ Jason Griffith '92 now is the global 
head of trading at Sanford C. Bernstein, 
reporting to Chairman/CEO Robert van 
Brugge. "As a 20-year industry veteran, 
Jason brings extensive experience in global 
equities and will play an integral role in 
helping us to better serve our clients," said 
van Brugge. Griffith was most recently at 
Jefferies & Co., where he was global head 
of equities, responsible for overseeing cash 
and electronic trading, equity derivatives, 
convertibles and prime brokerage as well 
as sales and research. Prior to Jefferies, 
Griffith was the global head of the hedge 
fund investors group and equity-linked 
solutions at Bank of America, and later at 
Societe Generale. 

■ Alan Press '56, s.v.p. and past CEO 
of the Wealth Advisory Group, a gen¬ 
eral agency of the Guardian Life Insur¬ 
ance Co. of America, was awarded the 
Huebner Gold Medal by The American 
College of Financial Services, its highest 
honor. The award, presented annually 
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Alan Press '56 and his wife, Hanna 


since 1975, recognizes individuals whose 
support of the college and its programs 
and whose dedication to education and 
professionalism have been of particular 
meaning to the mission and progress of 
the institution. Press joined Guardian in 
1956 and has more than 55 years of expe¬ 
rience in financial services. 

■ Beau Willimon '99, whose play Farragut 
North was made into the 2011 movie The 
Ides of March starring George Clooney and 
Ryan Gosling, has written another political 
drama: an American remake of the 1990 
British mini-series House of Cards. Directed 
by David Fincher, the series stars Kevin 
Spacey as an ambitious Washington politi¬ 
cian who trades secrets with an equally 


Barolini, Lansing Win MLA Award 


T eodolinda Barolini 78 GSAS, the 
Lorenzo Da Ponte Professor of Ital¬ 
ian and chair of the Department of 
Italian, and Richard Lansing '65, professor 
of Italian studies and comparative litera¬ 
ture at Brandeis, received the Modern 
Language Association of America's (MLA) 
15th annual Aldo and Jeanne Scaglione 
Publication Award for a Manuscript in 
Italian Literary studies for their work, 
"Dante's Lyrics: Poems of Youth and 
the Vita Nuova." The award is one of 15 
that was presented during the associa¬ 
tion's annual convention in January. 

Barolini is the author of Dante's Poets: 
Textuality and Truth in the 'Comedy', which 
received the MLA's Howard R. Marraro 
Prize and the Medieval Academy of 
America's John Nicholas Brown Prize; 

The Undivine Comedy : Detheologizing 
Dante ; and Dante and the Origins of Italian 


Literary Culture, which won the Premio 
Flaiano di Italianistica. She is the editor of 
Dante's Rime giovanili e della 'Vita Nuova' 
and is working on the second volume of 
her commentary to Dante's lyric poems 
for the Biblioteca Universale Rizzoli. 

Lansing earned an M.A. and a Ph.D. from 
UC Berkeley and is the editor of The Dante 
Encyclopedia (a Choice Outstanding Book for 
2000) and Dante: The Critical Complex; the 
associate editor of Medieval Italy: An Ency¬ 
clopedia; and author of From Image to Idea: 
A Study of the Simile in Dante's Commedia. 

The MLA and its 30,000 members in 
100 countries work to strengthen the 
study and teaching of languages and liter¬ 
ature. Founded in 1883, the MLA provides 
opportunities for its members to share 
their scholarly findings and teaching ex¬ 
periences with colleagues and to discuss 
trends in the academy. 


ambitious reporter, played by Kate Mara. 
IFs the first major original programming 
effort for Netflix, the video streaming and 
DVD-by-mail giant, which broke the mold 
by releasing all 13 episodes of the show's 
first season at one time, on February 1. 

"IFs fully in the audience's hands to decide 


what their own experience is, the same 
way that you read a novel," Willimon said. 
"You can read Anna Karenina in two days, 
or you can read it over a year. And I think 
thaF s better because it personalizes the 
experience." 


Alex Sachare 71 


SEAN'S DAY • SATURDAY, JUNE 1, 2013 • NEW YORK CITY 



Columbia College and the Columbia College Alumni Association are proud to 
sponsor Deans Day 2013. Scheduled for Saturday, June 1, the program provides the 
opportunity for alumni and parents to participate in thought-provoking lectures 
and discussions with some of Columbia’s finest faculty and prominent alumni. 

We are proud to announce the Public Intellectual Lectures and Mini-Core 
Courses will build on last year’s concept of innovation by exploring the “Wonders 
of Discovery.” Presenters will discuss the latest thought-provoking research and 
understandings, demonstrating how discoveries in fields both old and new have 
changed our historical perspective. These stimulating discussions promise a day of 
intellectual discourse, which is the cornerstone of the Columbia academic tradition. 


SCHEDULE OF EVENTS 


8:00 a.m. 

Registration Opens — Alfred Lemer Hall 

8:30-10:15 a.m. 

Dean’s Continental Breakfast 


with Opening Address by James J Valentini, 

Dean, Columbia College and Vice President, 

Undergraduate Education 

8:30 a.m. 

Camp Columbia, ages 3-17 

10:30-11:45 a.m. 

Public Intellectual Lectures /*A\ 

Noon-l:30 p.m. 

Lunch 

COLUMBIA 

2:00-3:30 p.m. 

3:30-5:00 p.m. 

Mini-Core Courses COLLEGE 

ALUMNI 

Affinity Receptions association 


REGISTER TODAY! • C0LLEGE.C0LUMBIA.EDU/DEANSDAY 
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Elisabeth Ladenson Ph.D. '94 
GSAS is a professor of French 
and comparative literature as 
well as the general editor of 
Columbia's Romanic Review, 
a journal devoted to the 
study of Romance literatures. 
Born and raised on the Upper 
West Side, Ladenson earned a 
B.A. from Penn in French and 
comparative literature and an 
M.A., M.Phil. and Ph.D. from 
Columbia in French and 
Romance philology. She 
taught at Virginia from 
1992-2005, after which 
she returned to Columbia; 
she has been chair of the 
Department of French and 
Romance Philology since 
September. Ladenson's books 
include Proust's Lesbianism 
(1999) and Dirt for Art's Sake: 
Books on Trial from Madame 
Bovary to Lolita (2007). 

What did you want to be 
growing up? 

You mean, did I dream of 
being an academic when I 
was a child? No, no; are there 
kids who dream of becoming 
academics? I was going to be 
a writer, and I guess I have 
become that in the sense that 
I write books. But I thought I 
was going to be a novelist or 
something of that sort. Just a 
writer, capital W. 


What drew you to studying 
French? 

When I went to college, I 
thought that I was never 
going to take French again 
because I'd been forced to 
take it for something like 12 
years growing up. My first 
name is spelled with an "S" 
instead of a "Z" because part 
of my mother's family is 
French and she was a Fran¬ 


cophile. But I quickly elimi¬ 
nated several other majors 
and also discovered a course 
called "French Cinema and 
the Novel," in which we 
watched films and read 
French lit but we also read 
theory, including Freud. And 
shortly after that, I learned 
that — even though I was 
at Penn — my financial aid 
package could be applied 
to the Columbia program at 
Reid Hall. So I went off to 
France and didn't come back 
for two years, at which point 
I spoke French well and had 
discovered French literature 
and had too many credits to 
major in anything else. 

What do you teach? 

Graduate and undergraduate 
19th-century and early 20th- 
century French literature 
courses. I also taught Lit 
Hum for four years and 
would like to get back to 
it. But what I would really 
like is to take a crack at CC 
and then go for the trifecta, 
with Art Hum. I have a great 
commitment to the Core.... 
In fact, when I came back 
here, the first thing I said in 
my interview was, "I really, 
really regret not having taught 
Lit Hum as a graduate stu¬ 
dent." I was not whistling 
Dixie, as they say; I 
really wanted to 
do that. And it 
has not been a 


disappointment. It's enriched 
my scholarship so much. 

Shifting to your area of spe¬ 
cialization, what would you 
say to someone who asks, 
"Why should I focus on this 
era in French literature?" 

I don't think it's a particu¬ 
larly attractive time; it's not 
that I like the period, I like 
the authors who were both¬ 


ered by the period and who 
responded to it with great 
novels and poetry. Pre-rev¬ 
olutionary France is a much 
more interesting and vibrant 
culture. But it's oppression 
and awfulness that produces 
great literature, often. And 
the dreary 19th and early 20th 
century produced incredible 
literature: Baudelaire, Flau¬ 
bert, Balzac, even the crazy 
Zola, Proust, Colette. 

You're working on a book 
about Colette now. Tell me 
about that. 

The book is my attempt to 
break out of a strictly academic 
kind of writing. And Colette, 
she's the author of Gigi; she 
published her first book in 
1900 and her last book in 1949. 
Her first books were published 
under her husband's name, 
and they were kind of sala¬ 
cious. She also had a career as 
a journalist and as a music hall 
dancer.... 

She's a brilliant writer but 
I'm also interested in her ca¬ 
reer. She seemed to enjoy pro¬ 
vocation and doing the oppo¬ 
site of what people expected 
of her. She bared her left 
breast on stage, creating a huge 
scandal. She seems to have 
been bisexual; she engaged in 
a protracted kiss with her fe¬ 
male lover dressed in drag on 
the stage of the Moulin Rouge 
in 1907. But she also became 
the president of the Academie 


Goncourt, which was and still 
is France's most prestigious 
literary society. By the time she 
died, she was one of the most 
respected writers in France. 
The analogy that I finally came 
up with is if s as though Lady 
Gaga were to cap off her career 
by winning the Nobel Prize. 

What's your favorite place 
to be? 

My girlfriend and I 
bought a house in Nor¬ 
mandy last year.... Of 
course, there are lots 
of places I haven't been that 
would be nice but I find that 
the older I get, the less I enjoy 
traveling. I like my living 
room quite a lot. 

What books are on your 
nightstand? 

An Irish novel, Skippy Dies, 
that's quite good. 

What would you do if you 
weren't a professor? 

I guess I lack imagination in 
the sense that books are all 
I've ever cared about and I 
can't really imagine caring 
about anything else. In that 
sense I have the best job in the 
world for me, because I get to 
write and read and talk about 
books. 

But what does alarm me 
a little bit is that they are af¬ 
fected by digital technology. 
Yes, e-readers are wonderful 
innovations but I love books 
as physical objects. I don't 
want to read something that 
can run out of battery power 
or break. I can carry a book 
around and if it gets wet, it's 
still readable. Yes, they're 
heavy, but I can write in them, 
I can dog ear the pages. The 
demise of bookstores alarms 
me because browsing in 
bookstores has been one of 
the great pleasures of my life. 

I shudder to imagine a world 
in which one can't do that. 

Interview: Alexis Tonti '11 Arts 
Photo: Isabelle Chagnon 
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CAMPUS NEWS 

■ GLOBAL CENTER: On January 14 
Columbia opened its eighth Global 
Center, in Nairobi, Kenya — the first 
Global Center in Africa. Global Centers 
are designed to promote and facilitate 
international collaborations, research 
projects, academic programming and 
study abroad. In addition to Nairobi, 
Columbia's network of centers that have 
opened or have been announced in¬ 
cludes Amman, Beijing, Istanbul, Mum¬ 
bai, Paris, Santiago and Rio de Janeiro. 

■ ZUCKERMAN GIFT: Mortimer 
Zuckerman, the Canadian-born co¬ 
founder and chairman of Boston Prop¬ 
erties, chairman and editor-in-chief of 
U.S. News & World Report and publisher 
of the New York Daily News, has pledged 
$200 million to endow a Mind Brain Be¬ 
havior Institute to support interdisciplin¬ 
ary neuroscience research and discovery 
by scholars across the University. Presi¬ 
dent Lee C. Bollinger announced the gift 
on December 17. 

The Mortimer B. Zuckerman Mind 
Brain Behavior Institute will be located 
within the 450,000-sq.-ft. Jerome L. Greene 
Science Center, currently under construc- 



President Lee C. Bollinger greets Mwai Kibaki, presi¬ 
dent of Kenya, at the dedication of the Columbia 
Global Center in Nairobi. 


tion on the new Manhattanville campus. It 
will become the hub of cross-campus re¬ 
search on brain science, bringing together 
researchers from the Medical Center and 
Arts and Sciences as well as from Engi¬ 
neering and other schools to collaborate on 
pioneering research in the neural sciences 
and an array of academic fields involving 
human behavior. 

M CURRIMBHOY GIFT: Delhi-based 
entrepreneur Sharik Currimbhoy '02 has 
pledged $12.12 million to Columbia in 


a gift that will span multiple schools 
at the University and will support 
research and fellowships with a focus 
on India and emerging markets. The 
announcement of the gift was timed to 
coincide with 12:12 p.m. on December 
12,2012 —12:12 on 12-12-12. It is the 
largest gift from an alumnus in India to 
Columbia. 

Currimbhoy, who studied economics 
at the College, is the founder of Element 
Capital, an investment company with a 
focus on private equity and real estate. 

■ APPLICATIONS RISE: Columbia 
received 33,460 applications for the 
College and Engineering Classes of 
2017, an increase of 5 percent from a year 
ago and the second-highest total in school 
history. The Class of 2015, the first that 
had the option of using the Common Ap¬ 
plication, received nearly 35,000 applica¬ 
tions, a record 33.4 percent increase from 
the previous year. IT s not unusual for 
applications to spike in the first year of 
the Common App but after last year's dip 
of 9 percent, the number of applications 
for the Class of 2017 continues an upward 
trend that goes back to the 1990s. 




Classes 

1943 

1948 

1953 

1958 

1963 

1968 

1973 

1978 

1983 

1988 

1993 

1998 

2003 

2008 


Make plans now to return to New 

York City and the Columbia campus 

for Alumni Reunion Weekend 2013. 

The weekend will feature: 

* Class-specific activities, cocktail receptions and dinners 
planned by each class’s Reunion Committee; 

# “Back on Campus” sessions featuring Mini-Core Courses, 
Public Intellectual Lectures and more as part of Dean’s 
Day on Saturday; 

* New York City entertainment options including an art 
gallery crawl, Broadway shows and other cultural activities; 

& All-class programs including the Wine Tasting and the 
Starlight Reception, with dancing, champagne and sweets 
on Low Plaza; and 

# Camp Columbia, ages 3 - 17 . 


In an effort to reduce costs and be environmentally friendly, 
Columbia College Alumni Affairs and your class’s Reunion 
Committee will communicate with you via email as much 
as possible. 



Register today! For more information or to 
register visit reunion.college.columbia.edu. 


If you register before Wednesday, May 1, 
you’ll receive a 10 percent discount on 
all events, excluding Broadway shows, 
New York City Ballet and New York 
Philharmonic tickets. 


Questions? Please contact jane Bond, 
alumni affairs: jb 3556 @columbia.edu 
or 212 - 851 - 7834 . 


SAVE THE DATE <$? THURSDAY, MAY 30-SUNDAY, JUNE 2, 2013 
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STUDENT SPOTLIGHT 


Bryan Terrazas T3 Pursues Fascination with the Cosmos 

By Nathalie Alonso '08 


ith the goal of one day 
shedding light on some 
grand questions — 

"Why is the universe 
expanding? What is the 96 percent of 
matter and energy we can't see right 
now?" — Bryan Terrazas T3 has taken 
an ambitious approach to his under¬ 
graduate work in astrophysics. 

Terrazas, a John Jay Scholar, spent 
summer 2011 at the renowned European 
Organization for Nuclear Research 
(CERN) in Geneva, Switzerland, which 
aims to understand the workings of the 
universe through particle physics. Fund¬ 
ed by a Columbia Undergraduate Schol¬ 
ars Program Summer Enhancement Fel¬ 
lowship, Terrazas plotted data resulting 
from the incredibly high-energy proton 
collisions within the Large Hadron Col¬ 
lider, the world's most powerful particle 
accelerator. He then compared the re¬ 
sults against how current theories state 
subatomic particles should interact. The 
aim: to find discrepancies that would 
signal the existence of previously unde¬ 
tected particles or forces. 

Terrazas, who stayed in an apartment 
in the town of Saint-Genis-Pouilly in 
France and rode a bike across the border 
daily to CERN's facilities, relishes having 
been part of that groundbreaking experi¬ 
ment, known as ATLAS. "It was amazing 
to feel the need, the urgency, the 
drive throughout everything that 
I was doing at CERN," he says. 

At CERN, Terrazas also real¬ 
ized that he prefers astronomy 
to pure physics. And so, last 
summer, he spent two months at 
the Harvard-Smithsonian Center 
for Astrophysics in Cambridge, 

Mass., where he created com¬ 
puterized models to simulate the 
evolution of radio lobes — per¬ 
pendicular plumes of matter that 
rise from black holes at the center 
of galaxies and are believed to 
heat the atmospheres around 
them. The project was funded 
by the National Science Founda¬ 
tion's Research Experiences for 
Undergraduates program, which 


covered Terrazas' expenses. "It was a 
very difficult project," Terrazas says. 
"My adviser, astronomer Paul Nulsen, 
was amazing. He gave me a lot of 
tough things to do, which I had worked 
with before, but not to that extent." 

Just prior to leaving for Cambridge, 
Terrazas spent a week living at the MDM 
Observatory on Kitt Peak in Arizona, 
which is partly owned and operated by 
Columbia. He slept by day and spent 
nights learning how to use telescopes 
to observe changes in the brightness of 
cataclysmic variables—binary stars in 
which a dense white dwarf star tears 
matter from a normal star. Cataclysmic 
variables, Terrazas explains, allow 
astronomers to study the relationships 
between different types of stars. 

Through his undergraduate work, 
Terrazas has narrowed his interests to 
extragalactic astronomy, which stud¬ 
ies phenomena outside the Milky 
Way Galaxy. For his senior thesis, he 
is working with Associate Professor 
of Astronomy Greg Bryan to update 
models of how the universe's first stars 
came into being. "As Bryan learns, 
he is clearly trying to put all of this 
information into some sort of coherent 
structure; he's trying to piece together a 
big picture," says Bryan. "Like the best 
scientists, he is forming models in his 


head and using these models to make 
predictions about new situations." 

Bom in Los Angeles to Bolivian 
immigrants, Terrazas was 3 when his 
family moved to northern Virginia. 

He traces his love of astronomy to a 
fourth-grade field trip to the local plan¬ 
etarium, and now tries to instill that 
same sense of awe in others. One night 
a month, through the Harlem Sidewalk 
Astronomy project, Terrazas and fellow 
students from the astrophysics depart¬ 
ment set up telescopes in Federal Plaza 
in Harlem and invite passersby to take 
a look at planets and other celestial 
bodies. "It's not like they are going to 
an event where they are expecting to 
learn about science. I have to be able 
to engage them just like that," Terrazas 
says. "It's interesting to try to explain 
the concept as well as create wonder 
and get them enthralled with the sub¬ 
ject. It's a challenge, but it's really fun." 

Given his scientific bent, few would 
guess that Terrazas also is an accom¬ 
plished clarinetist. He began playing 
at 10 and, through Columbia's music 
department, takes private lessons at 
The Metropolitan Opera. He also per¬ 
forms with the Columbia University 
Orchestra. 

At press time, Terrazas was awaiting 
responses from several research fellow¬ 
ships and graduate programs. As 
he considers his next move, he 
finds himself motivated not by 
what he has learned thus far but 
by the many questions in his field 
that remain unanswered. 

"IT s really not about being 
perfect at calculating what is 
already known," Terrazas says. 
"IT s about pushing the boundar¬ 
ies of what you know. ThaT s re¬ 
ally what research has taught me. 
Every single project that I've been 
a part of has incorporated this." 


Nathalie Alonso ' 08 , from Queens, 
is a freelance journalist and an edi¬ 
torial producer for LasMayores.com, 
Major League Baseball's official 
Spanish language website. 



Bryan Terrazas '13, shown here at the Rutherford Observa¬ 
tory atop Pupin Hall, has spent his undergraduate years 
sampling various aspects of astrophysics. 

PHOTO: KRISTEN STRYKER 
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AROUND THE QUADS 


IN MEMORIAM 

■ Karl-Ludwig Selig, professor emeritus 
of Spanish and Portuguese and a Cer¬ 
vantes scholar, died on December 1,2012, 
on the Upper West Side. He was 86. 

Selig is regarded as one of the world's 
foremost experts on Cervantes' Don Quix¬ 
ote. Known for his course "The Novella: 
from Boccaccio to Cervantes," Selig pas¬ 
sionately made the case that the modem 
novel is dependent on Cervantes' pica¬ 
resque work. He also taught "Masterpiec- 
i es of Western Literature and Philosophy 

II," also known as "Super Lit Hum." 

\ Those who took Selig's class "could 

, never get the books, or the professor, out 

of [their] mind. Fifty years later, people 
can recite his lectures," said Christopher 
Allegaert '78 in a recent Spectator article. 

Selig was bom into a Jewish family in 
\ Wiesbaden, Germany, in 1926. He and his 

parents fled to the United Kingdom in 
1939, before the start of WWH, relocating 
to Erie, Pa. Selig earned a B.A. from Ohio 
I State, where he also swam; an M.A. from 

Ohio State; and a Ph.D. from the Universi¬ 
ty of Texas, where he later taught. He re¬ 
ceived his United States citizenship in 1948 
and taught at the University of Minnesota, 
Johns Hopkins, North Carolina and Cor¬ 
nell before joining Columbia in 1966. Selig 
was presented Columbia's Mark Van 
\ Doren Award for Teaching in 1974. After 

, leaving Columbia in 1989, he taught at the 

[ University of the South (Sewanee) and at 

the University of Greifswald, Germany. 

| Selig wrote or co-authored 45 books, 

many of which have been translated into 
multiple languages. 

Selig always was willing and excited to 
speak with his students, and dozens attend¬ 
ed his 86th birthday celebration last August. 

Harper's Magazine Publisher John Mac- 
Arthur '78 referenced Selig last year in 
j his Class Day address: "He wanted you 


to embrace the text, to read it 
with rigor, but also with plea¬ 
sure. However, like all of my 
best professors, Selig insisted 
that reading text was a fun¬ 
damentally serious endeavor, 
that text must be respected." 

"He was resolved to fight 
as only a devotee of Don Quix¬ 
ote could," said another for¬ 
mer student, Dennis Klainberg 
'84, "by staying optimistic, 
fighting to live another day 
and keeping in close touch 
with all his friends, colleagues and espe¬ 
cially, his beloved students." 

Selig had an appreciation for the row¬ 



ing team, which named two 
sculls after him. A remem¬ 
brance will be held for him 
this spring at the Columbia 
Class of 1929 Boathouse. 

Karl Daum '15 

Former students may share 
memories of Selig on the ".Fans 
of Karl-Ludwig Selig" group 
on Facebook. Several of Selig's 
former students have taken up 
a collection for his caretaker, 

~ Gilbert Adiaba. For information 
on how to donate, contact Dennis Klainberg 
'84 (dennis@berklay.com) or Ted Allegaert '87 
(tallegaert@hotmail.com). 


Dean’s Scholarship Reception 2013 


N early 500 named scholarship donors 
and student recipients filled Roone 
Arledge Auditorium on February 7 at 
the annual Dean's Scholarship Reception. 
Each year, nearly 1,200 Columbia College 
students receive named 
scholarships as part 
of their financial aid 
package, and this event 
allows the students and 
donors to meet one 
another and share their 
College experiences. 

Dean James J. Valen- 
tini welcomed attend¬ 
ees, saying, "We have, by 
all measures, the most 
diverse college among 
selective schools in the 
country. Financial aid is a tool that allows us 
to create the Columbia that we have." 

The evening's donor speaker, James! 
Brett '84, '90 Business, echoed the senti¬ 
ment: "We are all here today because we 


are invested in the future of Columbia Col¬ 
lege," he said. "We want to remain competi¬ 
tive, and named scholarships allow us to 
do so." 

Brandon Lewis '13 spoke on behalf of the 
scholarship recipients. 
"What can l possibly 
say to thank you for this 
opportunity?" he said, 
addressing the donors 
in the room. "The day 
l received my letter of 
acceptance was a happy 
one but I wasn't truly 
elated until l received 
the financial aid pack¬ 
age that allowed it to 
become a reality." 


To view a video from the reception as well 
as the 2012-13 Scholarship Directory, go to 
college.columbia.edu/cct To view photos 
from the reception, go to facebook.com/ 
ColumbiaCollegel754/photos_albums. 



The reception allows scholarship 
recipients and their donors to meet. 

PHOTO: CHRIS BALMER 07 


Have You Moved? 

To ensure that you receive 
CCT and other College 
information, let us know if 
you have a new postal or 
email address, a new phone 
number or even a new name. 

Click "Contact Us" at 
college.columbia.edu/cct 
or call 212-851-7852. 



DATE SyUADT! 


Join the singles’ 
network exclusively 
for graduates, faculty 
and students of the 
Ivy League 
MIT, Stanford and 
few others. 

www.rightstuffdatinq.com 

1-800-988-5288 
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Roar, Lion, Roar 

Squash Opens Doors for Reyna Pacheco ’16 


F or Reyna Pacheco '16, squash 
has been far more than a sport. 

An immigrant from Mexico, 

Pacheco's discovery of squash 
was a defining moment in her life. 

"I came to the United States with 
my mom and my brother when I was 
4. That was hard because We were 
here, knowing that we could be kicked 
out any day," Pacheco says. "Because 
of that, I didn't feel like I could dream 
very far. I felt like I was limited. But 
when I was introduced to squash, that 
completely changed my life." 

Pacheco discovered the sport in her 
early teenage years at a program in 
San Diego similar to the one that the 
Columbia men's and women's teams 
volunteer with at their home facility, the 
SL Green StreetSquash Center in Har¬ 
lem. At a time when she was struggling 
in school and the thought of attend¬ 
ing college was daunting, squash was 

something that Pacheco enjoyed and could pursue with vigor. 

"When I got into the program, I just fell in love with everything 
about squash," she says. "It taught me things I couldn't learn in a 
classroom: respect, commitment, dedication and hard work." 

Pacheco's dedication to squash led to success in school as well. 
She and her family began the process to gain documentation, and 
she applied both to Columbia and the Gates Millennium Scholars 
program. "I was sitting down with lawyers at the same time I 
was sitting down to do my college applications," Pacheco recalls. 

With the necessary paperwork in hand and 
her applications complete, Pacheco received 
word soon after that she not only had been 
accepted to Columbia but also was one of 1,000 
recipients of the Gates Millennium Scholarship, 
which provides students with financial aid, 
leadership programs and academic support. 

"I just feel so lucky every day of my life and 
so blessed to have the opportunity to be here," 

Pacheco says of her time at Columbia. As one 
of the top recruits out of an urban squash pro¬ 
gram, Pacheco played as the primary No. 2 for 



Squash helped Pacheco gain the self-confidence to 
succeed in school and become a Gates Millennium 
Scholar. 

PHOTO: GENE BOYARS/COLUMBIA SPORTS INFORMATION 


Save the Date! 


APRIL 6 Lightweight Rowing 
D.C. event 

APRIL 13 Baseball alumni 
weekend 

APRIL 18 Women's Leadership 
Council spring event 
APRIL 26 Fencing team banquet 
APRIL 30 Varsity C Celebration 
MAY 6 Football golf outing 


For the latest news on 
Columbia athletics, visit 
gocolumbialions.com. 

Columbia as a first-year, winning five 
of her first eight matches. 

Seeing that her hard work has paid 
off and wanting to give back, Pacheco 
is happy to volunteer in the squash 
community. "Our team here volun¬ 
teers every week at StreetSquash and 
I keep in touch as much as I can with 
the kids in San Diego," she says. 

In December, Pacheco was a mem¬ 
ber of a four-person delegation repre¬ 
senting the World Squash Federation 
that went before the International 
Olympic Committee in Lausanne, 
Switzerland, to make a case for 
squash's inclusion in the 2020 Olym¬ 
pic Games. She was joined by WSF 
President N Ramachandran, CEO 
Andrew Shelly and the No. 1 ranked men's player in the world, 
Britain's James Willstrop. 

While the other three presenters were there to inform the 
IOC of the global reach of squash and the technical aspects of 
the game, Pacheco provided a human and emotional element to 
demonstrate the impact squash can have on an individual. 

"My role was to show what squash has meant to my life," 
Pacheco says. "If you look at Olympians, their stories are very 
impactful in the way their sport made it into their lives. We 

wanted to show that squash is real and that it 
is touching a lot of lives." 

A second meeting with the IOC is planned for 
May, which will focus on the technical aspects of 
the sport. A decision is expected in the fall. 

"It was such a unique experience," Pacheco 
says of her trip to Switzerland. "Meeting all 
the people behind the whole movement, the 
president of the World Squash Federation, the 
CEO and the world No. 1 now — it was very 
impressive to be a part of that committee and 
to present to the Olympic Committee." 
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Literature 


Humanities 

Turns 


O n the main floor of Hamilton Hall, just to the right as you approach the Dean's Office, is 
the Witten Center for the Core Curriculum. It's an interesting suite of rooms. The recep¬ 
tion area has a comer cabinet filled with the current texts of Contemporary Civilization 
and Literature Humanities — open it and the faint, pleasant smell of new books fills the 
air. There's also a large conference room where Core faculty gather for weekly meetings, 
offices for administrators, and a library with floor-to-ceiling bookcases and tall, sliding 
ladders. The bookcases contain Core texts from different eras, and often several editions of those texts, along 
with works of criticism and other related subjects. Taken together, they provide concentrated, tangible evi¬ 
dence of a conversation that has been ongoing, in the case of 
Literature Humanities, for 75 years. 

In all those years, countless hours have been given over 
to thinking about the texts. But as the College celebrates the 
75th anniversary of Lit Hum, this is an opportunity to pay 
the course itself some considered attention: as an institution 
of Columbia College; as a tradition that bonds each first-year 
class as well as students across generations; as an exercise 
in reading and listening and critical thinking whose impact 
across two semesters — and beyond — differs for every stu¬ 
dent. There is no tmth universally acknowledged about Lit 
Hum, and therein lies one of its greatest appeals. 

The following pages contain articles about the origins and 
evolution of the course and the way it is taught, the perspec¬ 
tives of the faculty who teach it and the experiences of the 
students who take it, as well as a look at an alumni book club 
whose members make selections inspired by a Lit Hum ethos. 

If reading this section rekindles your memories of Lit Hum, 
please share them with us at ccalumni@columbia.edu. 

Alexis Tonti 'll Arts 
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Students and Faculty 
Embrace Classic Readings, 
Modem Technology 

“The course is not a museum-like visit. 

It’s about the interrogation of texts. ” 

By Timothy P. Cross '98 GSAS 


L iterature Humanities can be described in many ways: ambitious, provoca¬ 
tive, imposing, eye-opening. It is the first class that freshmen encounter — 
embodied in the gift copy of The Iliad they receive during the summer from 
the Columbia College Alumni Association — and a formative experience, 
one whose influence extends well beyond the classroom. Its teaching meth¬ 


ods have expanded with technology, and its texts and the conversations surrounding 
them have evolved with attitudes. Indeed, after 75 years, what may be most remarkable 
about Lit Hum is how what began as an effort to buck the academic establishment has 


proven itself an adaptable and indispensable pillar of the Columbia College experience. 


The origins of Humanities A — as Lit Hum was called origi¬ 
nally — go back to the first days of the Core Curriculum. Em¬ 
boldened by a successful experiment with a "war issues" course 
during WWI, in 1919 the College launched Introduction to Con¬ 
temporary Civilization in the West. A year later Professor of Eng¬ 
lish John Erskine (Class of 1900), who had championed a "liberal" 
education against those who wanted more pre-professional train¬ 
ing at the College, began his General Honors seminar, co-taught 
by two professors. This course, spread out across the junior and 
senior years, featured one "great book" per class, which was read 
in translation and discussed in small sections. 


Erskine saw this effort as a remedy for what he and his col¬ 
leagues perceived as "the literary ignorance of the younger gen¬ 
eration." But what was truly innovative was his approach, read¬ 
ing "The Iliad, The Odyssey and other masterpieces as though they 
were recent publications, calling for immediate investigation and 
discussion." As much as it horrified some colleagues — especial¬ 
ly those enamored of German-style instruction that emphasized 
memorization and rote learning — Erskine's approach caught on, 
though its impact was limited to those students enrolled in the 
General Honors seminar. 

Erskine was, and remains, a controversial figure in Columbia's 
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CLASSIC READINGS, MODERN TECHNOLOGY 



Gareth Williams, the violin Family Professor of Classics and chair of Lit Hum, says that to read the course's texts "is to introduce yourself 
to being unsettled about life." 

PHOTO: MICHAEL DiVITO 


history. Charismatic, attention-grabbing and attention-seeking, 
he always had ambitions that went beyond being a college pro¬ 
fessor, including writing music, poetry and fiction. As his biog¬ 
rapher Katherine Elise Chaddock has observed, Erskine became 
America's first "celebrity professor," recognized as much for 
his potboiler novels — such as The Private Life of Helen of Troy 
(1925), which was made into a silent film — as for his educational 
achievements. These began pulling him away from Columbia, 
and by the late 1920s, when the College de¬ 
cided to require a second semester of Contem¬ 
porary Civilization and abandon the General 
Honors course, Erskine was largely out of the 
picture. 

But the seed Erskine planted had already 
taken root. In a few years, a handful of the Col¬ 
lege's professors — including Jacques Barzun 
'27, '32 GSAS, Irwin Edman (Class of 1916, 

Class of 1920 GSAS) and Raymond Weaver 
(Class of 1910, Class of 1917 GSAS), who had 
been Erskine's students — resurrected the 
General Honors course as the Colloquium in 
Important Books. The colloquium, which ad¬ 
opted both the scope and format of the General 
Honors course, was taught regularly, then spo¬ 
radically, for decades. 

More importantly, it planted the idea in 
some of the same faculty's minds that this sort 
of course might be appropriate for all under¬ 
graduates, not just a select few who decided 


to enroll as juniors and seniors. Here the success of Literature 
Humanities' older sibling. Contemporary Civilization, proved 
crucial. If the College's freshmen could handle close reading and 
discussion in a small class format for CC, why not for literature? 

The first College faculty meetings to draft a humanities 
course convened in 1934. The plan was to have a two-year hu¬ 
manities sequence in which undergraduates would confront lit¬ 
erature, art and music, but difficulties in integrating music and 
art proved too much at first. Music Humani¬ 
ties and Art Humanities (together originally 
called Humanities B) became electives, but in 
fall 1937, the College introduced Humanities 
A as a new Core requirement. 

I n many ways, it's striking how much of 
Erskine's original vision lives on in today's 
Literature Humanities. Classes generally 
still read one text per week, in translation. 
Students then discuss these texts in small sec¬ 
tions, though there are a lot more of those sec¬ 
tions now — about 65 — compared with only 
20 when the course was created. 

This format matters. "A student having 
book in hand each week makes a difference 
in conversation," says Christia Mercer, the 
Gustave M. Berne Professor of Philosophy, a 
former Lit Hum chair who will resume the 
post this fall. That's why Lit Hum has never 
even flirted with the idea of creating readers. 



The seminar format, with no more 
than 22 students per class, is vital to 
Lit Hum's success. 
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Students in Lit Hum are expected, in the words of Dean James J. 
Valentini, to "engage with others in a broad way about big ideas 
specific to the human condition." 

PHOTO: MATTHEW SEPTIMUS 


My Adventures with Homer, Rousseau, Woolf and other Indestructible 
Writers of the Western World (1996) — in which Denby described 
retaking the Core in middle age (see Columbia Forum in this issue) 
— Harvard professor Helen Vendler bemoaned "Columbia's ten¬ 
dency with literary texts, which is to fasten on the political and the 
moral over the erotic or aesthetic or epistemological; and such an 
emphasis is a standing invitation to correctness or incorrectness." 

Nevertheless, this emphasis on examining the human condi¬ 
tion, approached through powerful and resonant works of litera¬ 
ture, remains central to the Lit Hum experience and to a Colum¬ 
bia College education. As Edward Mendelson, the Lionel Trilling 
Professor in the Humanities, says. Lit Hum is a "course about 
problems people have never been able to solve." 

Kathryn Yatrakis, dean of academic affairs and senior associ¬ 
ate v.p. for Arts and Sciences, underscores Lit Hum's value as a 
bridge: "It provides a common intellectual experience that binds 
students to each other, and to generations of alumni." 

H ere's the answer to the most common question asked 
about Literature Humanities: The Iliad, Oresteia, Oedi¬ 
pus the King and Inferno. The question: What are the 
texts that have been read in Lit Hum every year since 
the course was first required? That's it — four texts. ( King Lear 
would make the cut were it not for several years when the sylla¬ 
bus only required students to read one Shakespeare play, leaving 
it to the teachers of each section to decide which one.) 

For those who perceive Lit Hum as a staid, inflexible "great 


Lit Hum is a “course about problems 
people have never been able to solve. ” 


which were the backbone of reading assignments in Contempo¬ 
rary Civilization for decades and which have made a comeback 
at Columbia in recent years. 

More importantly, the approach matters. Any entering first- 
year expecting a formal literature course is likely to be sur¬ 
prised by Literature Humanities, because the 
course's ambitions are so much broader. As 
Dean James J. Valentini says, students in Lit 
Hum are expected to "engage with others in a 
broad way about big ideas specific to the hu¬ 
man condition." 

If s fair to say that this approach—what Val¬ 
entini describes as "thinking in a broad way as 
a civilized person" — has puzzled many, both 
on and off campus. In the early 1960s, a College 
committee reviewing Lit Hum chaired by Pro¬ 
fessor Fritz Stem '46, '53 GSAS, now University 
Professor Emeritus, had difficulty understand¬ 
ing "the philosophical or pedagogical ends of 
the course." While the committee didn't sug¬ 
gest abandoning Lit Hum, it noted that the tra¬ 
ditional justifications — such as thinking in a 
broad way about books—were "scorned by the 
committee." Similarly, in a savage New Republic 
review of David Denby '65, '66J's Great Books: 


books" course, four texts is not a long list. Indeed, anyone who 
looks to Lit Hum for a fixed canon that all educated people 
should read is likely to be disappointed. Humanities A initially 
used most of Erskine's original syllabus, as had the earlier col¬ 
loquium. But the course's administrators have since adapted 
the syllabus regularly to reflect faculty and 
student interests. Moliere and Voltaire were 
represented for decades but have fallen off; 
in the past 20 years, most students have read 
Cervantes, Austen and Dostoevsky. 

Gareth Williams, the Violin Family Profes¬ 
sor of Classics and chair of Lit Hum, speaks for 
many instructors in rejecting the idea of a fixed 
list of "classic" books. "As a classicist, I object 
to that sort of viewpoint. The course is not a 
museum-like visit. IF s about the interrogation 
of texts," he says. "I ask my students, why on 
earth read that book now?" 

Mercer puts it another way: "We need to 
get the students to read the books and feel the 
importance of them." 

The variety of texts that have appeared 
on the syllabus during the last 75 years dis¬ 
tinguishes Lit Hum both from great books 
programs, such as President Robert Maynard 



Christia Mercer, the Gustave M. Berne 
Professor of Philosophy, says, "Every 
generation has to reinvent Lit Hum." 
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Hutchins' original experiment at Chicago and the successful pro¬ 
gram at St. John's College (in Annapolis and Santa Fe). Lit Hum 
always has been flexible about which texts it uses, and remains so. 
Indeed, this flexibility calls into question whether "great books" is 
an accurate description of the course at all. 

The books that make it, explains Mercer, are the "books that 
people keep commenting on," just as Virgil mined Homer but 
adapted him to the exigencies of imperial Rome. Mendelson says 
Lit Hum embraces "books that people have been arguing about." 
The point isn't that everyone likes them or agrees about them, he 
says. "The point is they're disturbing." 

William s agrees. "To read these texts is to introduce yourself 
to being unsettled about life," he says. The course "is intended to 
raise more questions than it answers, and to nurture a curiosity 
about written human experience." 

Non-Columbians often don't appreciate the significance of ap¬ 
parently incremental changes. "What is astonishing about Colum¬ 
bia's Core offerings is how little they have changed over the years," 
says The Boston Globe columnist Alex Beam, who surveyed the "great 
books" movement at Chicago, St. John's and Columbia in A Great 
Idea at the Time: The Rise, Fall, and Curious Afterlife of the Great Books 
(2008). (Beam is the father of Christopher '06.) But the faculty who 
teach the course disagree. "The course has never been the same be¬ 
cause the context has always changed," says Williams. "The genera¬ 
tion of WWH had a different experience from the first Humanities 
A students," and the Cold War, civil rights and women's rights, he 
says, all affected the context in which the course was taught. 


Lit Hum On Exhibit 

F or those who can't get enough Literature Humanities, 
two 75th anniversary exhibits and an ongoing web ex¬ 
hibit offer the chance to go deeper. 

An exhibit in the Hamilton Hall lobby highlights the material 
history of the Lit Hum texts, emphasizing that they are not only 
intellectual creations but also objects of craftsmanship, manu¬ 
facture, publication and distribution. Two display cases focus on 
the contributions of John Erskine (Class of 1900) and Jacques 
Barzun '27, '32 GSAS to the creation and evolution of the course. 

The Columbia Alumni Center also will have a 75th anniver¬ 
sary exhibit, set to open in March. 

Columbia University Libraries' Rare Book & Manuscript Li¬ 
brary, meanwhile, has established an online exhibit, "Core Cur¬ 
riculum: Literature Humanities" (along with a companion exhibit 
about Contemporary Civilization) featuring materials from the 
RBML collections. Among the items are a papyrus fragment of 
Homer's Iliad dating from the first century BCE, an illuminated 
manuscript of Ovid's Metamorphoses and early editions of Pride 
and Prejudice and To the Lighthouse. View these and more at 
exhibitions.cul.columbia.edu/exhibits/show/lit_hum. 


The books that make the syllabus are the 
“books that people keep commenting on. ” 


"Every generation has to reinvent Lit Hum," agrees Mercer. 

That has never been more true than today. "The Lit Hum expe¬ 
rience now is completely different from 20 years ago because our 
students grew up with the Internet," Williams says. "Students' 
minds work differently," he adds, because they are used to easy 
and immediate access to information. 

Paradoxically, that makes Lit Hum more valuable than ever. Lit 
Hum encourages the process of "slowly unfolding a steady stream 
of argument," says Williams, for students "accustomed to nearly 
instantaneous communication." He believes that "certain areas of 
the human experience resist the technological hand," and in Lit 
Hum, students "learn to formulate, deliver and defend arguments, 
both in speech and in writing." And they learn to listen. "The art 
of listening is a fundamental aspect of Lit Hum," Williams says. 

T his is not to give the impression that Lit Hum encour¬ 
ages a community of modern-day Luddites, rejecting 
technology and the Internet in favor of dog-eared pa¬ 
perbacks full of scribbles. Nothing could be further 
from the truth. Under Mercer's leadership. Lit Hum has devel¬ 
oped a rich online presence to supplement class readings and 
discussion. 

The drinking behind the website (college.columbia.edu/core/ 
lithum/ texts), says Mercer, was to make Lit Hum more intellectu¬ 
ally engaging for students, more a part of their lives on campus. 


"We wanted to present Lit Hum as edgy as it really is," she says. 
The goal was to make the course "more alive, more vital." Mer¬ 
cer wanted students to be able to explore the contemporaneous 
worlds and artistic interpretations of their readings. 

Using the theme of "explorations," the website allows stu¬ 
dents to delve not simply into the context of Lit Hum texts but 
also into the conversations that have flowed from them. For The 
Iliad, for example, the website includes ancient depictions of the 
Trojan War from classical pottery and sculpture, examples of an¬ 
cient arms and armor, and Renaissance depictions. But it also in¬ 
cludes modem works, including streaming music — Bob Dylan's 
"Temporary Like Achilles" (1966) and Led Zeppelin's "Achilles 
Last Stand" (1976) — as well as a clip from the blockbuster film 
Troy (2004), starring Brad Pitt as Achilles. Other texts are accom¬ 
panied by materials ranging from Hedwig and the Angry Inch (a 
2001 musical about a rock 'n' roll band with a transgendered Ger¬ 
man lead singer) to Pride and Prejudice and Zombies (2009), a some¬ 
what irreverent artistic response by Seth Grahame-Smith to Jane 
Austen's masterpiece. 

The website, says Williams, contextualizes readings and con¬ 
nects students to the history of discussion about them. "The web¬ 
site frames the texts," he says. "It provides supportive picturing." 

Mercer sees this as an aid to instructors as well. "Teachers 
have to finesse how much time they spend on context in class," 
she notes. The website makes this an easier task. It also provides 
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additional resources for instructors such as secondary readings 
and classroom materials. 

"Each generation brings new tools to the course," says Mercer. 
"Why shouldn't we use all the tools available to us to make Lit 
Hum more engaging for students and easier for teachers to teach?" 

The Lit Hum website has another motive: building connec¬ 
tions among the Core courses. "I don't want the whole to be less 
than the sum of its parts," Mercer says. She envisions links be¬ 
tween the Lit Hum website and its sister websites, say with the 
Lit Hum exploration of Montaigne linking to the Art Hum web¬ 
site's information on Flemish painter Pieter Bruegel the Elder. 
"We want to help students see the connections between the parts 
of the Core," she says. 

"The value of technology is to expand the experience, to ex¬ 
tend the interaction that students have in the classroom to out of 
the classroom," Valentini says. "It is something that expands and 
enhances, not replaces." 

T hese sorts of educational enhancements wouldn't have 
been imaginable 25 years ago, and not just because the 
Internet was in its infancy. The growth in the size of the 
College since the 1980s — along with the large number 
of engineers and, now. General Studies students who take Lit Hum 
— makes administering the course (indeed, all the Core) more of 
a challenge than ever. But the College's commitment to the Core 
Curriculum has enabled it to meet the course's obligations as well 
as implement a host of improvements. 


Core — a financial foundation that will propel and enrich the 
Core's future. As indicated in the Dean's Message on page 3 of 
this issue, this multi-year campaign is beginning now, and the 
first focus of the campaign is to provide the resources to enhance 
and enrich the experience of faculty and students in Literature 
Humanities and Contemporary Civilization. 

Lit Hum, CC and the other Core courses now are housed in the 
sleek, burnished Witten Center for the Core Curriculum, made 
possible through the generosity of former University Trustee 
Richard E. Witten '75. Located off Hamilton Hall's main lobby, 
the center is a vastly improved resource as well as a clear testa¬ 
ment of the Core's central place in the College. 

According to Associate Dean of Academic Affairs Roosevelt 
Montas '95, '04 GSAS, the center's director, the center has become 
a vital meeting ground for the Lit Hum faculty. "It is a space 
where conversations happen," he says. 

The College has sought to expand conversations about the 
Core in other ways. The most dramatic has been the Core Schol¬ 
ars Program, another Mercer initiative, which was launched in 
the 2010-11 academic year. Each year the program invites any 
student who has completed a Core course to create a Core Re¬ 
flection. The program encourages students to analyze, question, 
dramatize and interpret materials they encounter in the Core. 
Authors of exceptionally creative, well-executed reflections — as 
judged by a student-faculty committee — are honored as Core 
Scholars, with their reflections posted on the Core Curriculum 
website (college.columbia.edu/core/scholars). Last year's win- 


“The value of technology is to expand the 
experience, to extend the interaction that students 
have in and out of the classroom. ” 


In the late 1980s, the primary administrator for Lit Hum and 
CC was a junior administrator who presided over two cramped 
offices on the seventh floor of Hamilton Hall that were packed 
with filing cabinets stuffed with decades of records and old syl¬ 
labi, shelves of Core books and a chronically malfunctioning pho¬ 
tocopier. The course's instructors had to wedge themselves into 
an East Campus conference room for their weekly staff meetings 
with the senior professor who served as the course's chair. 

Austin Quigley, dean emeritus of Columbia College and the 
Brander Matthews Professor of Dramatic Literature, made en¬ 
hancing and institutionalizing the College's commitment to the 
Core Curriculum a central thrust of his administration in the last 
half of the 1990s and the first years of the new century, and Lit 
Hum clearly benefited from this push. To recognize and support 
teaching, he created a set of eight Core chairs for senior faculty 
who taught Core courses and also established incentives for ju¬ 
nior faculty who taught in the Core. In addition, the College in¬ 
stituted a Core Lecturers program, so today the Lit Hum and CC 
staffs are augmented by a handful of postdoctoral scholars who 
receive highly competitive two-year appointments with faculty 
rank and teach two sections per semester. 

Valentini is working to take this to the next level. For the past 
year, he has been making plans to start an endowment for the 


ners included a "Triptych For Ovid" by Rowan Hisayo Buchanan 
'12 and "The Ecstasy of Sonya" by Marian Guerra '14, a reflection 
on a scene from Crime and Punishment. 

Other efforts to enhance the Lit Hum experience include stag¬ 
ing a classical Greek play every fall and having Art Humanities 
instructors give guided tours of the Metropolitan Museum of Art 
to students. 

Despite these enhancements, at its core. Lit Hum remains 
about small groups of students reading and discussing books 
that have stood the test of time. "The texts remain front and cen¬ 
ter," says Williams. 

"The course will thrive as long as those texts are animated by 
bright 18-year-olds arguing about them," says Yatrakis, adding, 
"It's a wonderful foundation for the work they're doing for the 
following years." 

Mercer puts it more simply. "Lit Hum is awesome," she says. 

_a 

Timothy Cross '98 GSAS, a former CCT associate editor, is the ad¬ 
vancement communications officer at Columbia Engineering. His 
history of the Core Curriculum, An Oasis of Order: The Core 
Curriculum at Columbia College (1995), is available at college. 
columbia.edu/core/oasis. 
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Faculty Find Lit Hum 
Challenging, Fulfilling 


“The course is a marriage of methodologies and 
the idiosyncrasies of the individual instructor. ” 

By Shira Boss '93, '97J, '98 SIPA 

he year-long Literature Humanities seminar is in many ways an ex¬ 
ercise in ambition: Take 22 first-year students through 21 or so foun¬ 
dational texts of Western literature — by Homer, Plato, Dante, Shake¬ 
speare, Dostoevsky, Woolf — at the rate of about one book per week. 
The purpose isn't only to focus on plot points and comprehension but 
also to change how these 17- and 18-year-olds read, think, see the world and, in the years 
to come, reflect upon their own life dilemmas. 

ities A. Its goal: to explore major works 
of literature as a companion course to 
the existing Contemporary Civilization, 
which features philosophic works. The 
syllabus has included The Iliad, Oresteia, 
Oedipus the King and Inferno every year 
since its debut, with a slightly shifting 
cast of other classic works. All are chosen 
for their enduring relevance to modem 
life. "We talk about injustice, rage, family 
ties, identity, power—so many issues we 
deal with today come up over and over 
again in the Lit Hum readings," says Jo 
Ann Cavallo, associate professor of Ital¬ 
ian, who has taught the course continu¬ 
ally since the early '90s. "Even though 
the texts are very far from us in terms of a 


"Lit Hum gives students a couple 
of dozen models of how to think about 
a problem — the problem of being hu¬ 
man," says Margo Rosen 'll GSAS, a 
lecturer in Literature Humanities based 
in the Department of Slavic Languages 
and Literatures. "You get Homer's world 
— it's a great way to start; he works by 
repetition and juxtaposition. Plato does 
it dialogically. St. Augustine goes inside 
the individual — it's an inward journey 
versus an outward journey. Every ap¬ 
proach gives you more tools, and by the 
end students have so many ways to deal 
with this problem of life." 

A crown jewel of the Core Curriculum, 
Lit Hum was founded in 1937 as Human- 



Margo Rosen '11 GSAS, a Core lecturer, compares 
notes with Richard Sacks, an adjunct associate 
professor of English and comparative literature 
and one of a corps of mainstays who have taught 
Lit Hum for decades. 
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time period, they're very close to us in life experience." 

"There's a collegial aspect," says Joanna Stalnaker, associate 
professor of French, who has taught Lit Hum for seven of her 11 
years at Columbia. "Everyone is reading the same works at the 
same time. There are very few colleges where that's taking place, 
and that's the most valuable thing I can think of. This course 
sends a message that literature matters and is central to a college 
education, and that 7 s something that's endangered right now." 

"That's what we do at Columbia: Lit Hum and CC," says 
Michael Seidel, a retired professor of English who taught Lit 
Hum for 30 years after coming to Columbia from Yale in 1977. 
"There's really nothing like it in the country, because of its his¬ 
tory, its intensity, that it's a seminar and because it's Columbia 
students. I read those books with the same intensity the last time 
I taught it as the first time." Seidel adds that he misses Lit Hum 
and sometimes wakes up longing to teach a class. 

Lit Hum's teachers hail from humanities departments such as 
English and comparative literature, philosophy, theater, classics and 
anthropology. The course includes about 65 sections, which puts 
it in constant need of those willing and able to take on the rigors 


of teaching it. (The aim is for the faculty to be evenly divided with 
a third tenured faculty, a third junior faculty and a third graduate 
student preceptors.) Many instructors read the assigned text before 
class, and not just the first time they teach the course, but every time. 
"Anybody who reads books for a living never feels it's the same 
thing over and over again," Seidel says. "The books reveal them¬ 
selves over time, with new insights and new ways of reading." 

Elisabeth Ladenson Ph.D. '94 GSAS, professor of French and 
comparative literature and chair of the Department of French and 
Romance Philology, reads each work itself plus as much as she 
can get her hands on about the work. "I'm old-fashioned, so it's 
not Wikipedia I'm going to rely on," she says. "It's The Cambridge 
Companion to Virgil, dictionaries of mythology and things like 
that. It's not just the work; it's the context of the work, the au¬ 
thor's life, the influences of the work, mythological references. I 
prepare for class surrounded by dictionaries and reference works 
and critiques of the work." 

Another challenge to teachers is inherent in the nature of the 
course: With such a range of works, many are bound to lie outside 
the scope of individual expertise. "Some people only feel comfort- 


“You can teach the course only one way, 
and that's with humility. The works are so 
much greater than any of us." 



Gareth Williams, the Violin Family Professor of Classics and chair of Lit Hum, conducts a weekly seminar for graduate preceptors who are 
teaching the course for the first time. 

PHOTO: MICHAEL DiVITO 
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Andrew Feldherr, a professor of classics at Princeton, visited one of the 
weekly Lit Hum staff meetings to offer an expert presentation on Ovid's 
Metamorphoses, which was the featured text that week. 


PHOTO: BRUCE GILBERT 


able teaching material they know intimately. Putting your¬ 
self in front of the major works of civilization is intimidat¬ 
ing," Seidel says. "You can teach the course only one way, 
and that's with humility. The works are so much greater 
than any of us. You don't really teach it — you read the 
books alongside a lot of smart people, both people teach¬ 
ing the course and the Columbia students." 

For first-time and any veteran instructors who choose to 
attend, a Wednesday lunch forum, with a guest speaker on 
the upcoming text, helps them prepare for the week ahead. 

The Witten Center for the Core Curriculum, meanwhile, 
maintains a library of resources online and at its office in 
Hamilton Hall. And the Lit Hum chair keeps materials — 
notes, articles, hand-outs — that have been passed down 
through the years. 

"The first year is an Iliad," Rosen says. "You barely 
have time to read the work yourself before you're with 
the students teaching it. It was life-saving that I had 
generous colleagues who shared their Lit Hum notes 
and offered guidance." 

Though she has taught the course four times, Rosen 
s till attends every Wednesday presentation. "I love think¬ 
ing about the work in the company of other people who 
also want to think about these texts," she says. 

Seidel attended the Wednesday discussions every 
week for decades and found them one of the most enjoy¬ 
able aspects of teaching the course. "They were always 
fruitful, with fascinating insights that were invaluable 
to the health and vitality of the course," he says, adding 
that he especially enjoyed getting to know colleagues 
from other departments — historians, anthropologists, 
philosophers, sociologists — who brought their own 
perspectives. "That had a tremendous impact on my 
work through the years and in the way I approached 
the whole academic experience." 

The greatest challenge (and sometimes an enticement) 
for first-timers lies in developing even a basic knowledge of all 
the books. "These are towering works. One could spend one's life 
studying any one of them," Stalnaker says. "I'd never read Hom¬ 
er or Virgil or the Bible. I was coming into it with complete igno¬ 
rance and loved the idea of reading these books myself. I now 
think it's crazy to work in literature and not have any knowledge 
of the Bible [for example], because it's so influential in the history 
of Western literature and in our language." 

In addition to the Wednesday talk, first-time graduate precep¬ 
tors are required to attend a Friday seminar series, led by the chair 
of Lit Hum — currently Gareth Williams, the Violin Family Pro¬ 
fessor of Classics and chair of the Department of Classics — on 
how best to teach the course. Still, aside from the required read¬ 
ings and a standardized final exam, the faculty is given a good 
deal of free rein in how to approach their classes. One's approach 
might lean toward the historical, classical, philosophical, anthro¬ 
pological or textual. The discussion might be more student-driv¬ 
en or teacher-led. So although Lit Hum is a shared experience 
among students and faculty, individual sections tend to differ in 
trajectory, character and interpretational emphasis. 

"One of the most important commodities is themselves: life 
experience," Williams says of the teachers. "Lit Hum is a mar¬ 
riage of methodologies, on which we agree, and idiosyncrasies 
of the individual." 


L it Hum's precise content is continually debated by faculty 
and students. A common complaint from students in re¬ 
cent decades has been that the Western-centric syllabus is 
exclusionary (the "Why are we reading the works of dead 
white males?" argument). Faculty are more likely to argue the 
merits of one individual text over another, and parse differences 
in translations to decide which should be the required versions. 

The syllabus is reviewed formally, usually every two years, by 
current Lit Hum staff and those who have taught the course in the 
previous five years. It's a popular meeting. "A lot of debate takes 
place, often before the meeting. Discussion of and reflection about 
what texts should be taught go on all the time," Williams says. 

He emphasizes that no text earns its place in the course by 
default: "It's not a bunch of people who worship the Western 
canon. Nobody is treating these as museum pieces. We're asking 
what aspect of the human experience these authors articulated 
that draws readers over time and strikes a chord with generation 
after generation. It's not an act of text worship, it's an act of text 
interrogation." 

Currently, Boccacio's Decameron is off the syllabus, Goethe's 
Faust is on. Pride and Prejudice has been suggested for the chop¬ 
ping block, perhaps in favor of an alternative Jane Austen novel 
such as Mansfield Park. Several years ago, in an effort to be more 
inclusive, the Mesopotamian poem The Epic of Gilgamesh was 
added but it was removed after just one year. 
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In addition to the required work, pro¬ 
fessors can add one or more texts of their 
own choosing. Popular selections include 
Toni Morrison's Beloved, Ralph Ellison's In¬ 
visible Man and Anthony Burgess' A Clock¬ 
work Orange. Ladenson adds Margaret At¬ 
wood's The Penelopiad — the story of the 
Trojan War from Penelope's point of view 
— to the Fall syllabus, following The Odys¬ 
sey. In the Spring, she asks the class to vote 
on an additional text. "They suggest things 
like One Hundred Years of Solitude; I propose 
things like A Portrait of the Artist as a Young 
Man," she says. "When we narrow it down, 
every single time they've voted for Lolita. 

It's a surefire hit, and it alludes to the entire 
tradition we've read." 

Stalnaker doesn't assign additional read¬ 
ing and instead gives her charges breathing 
room to read and absorb the required texts. 

She says there's an ongoing concern among 
faculty about whether the students can and 
do read all of the works versus skim, skip or rely on SparkNotes, 
and "whether the ambition of the syllabus inspires superficial 
reading. My experience is that the vast majority of them do read 
and get a lot out of the experience." 


by the Core, who says, 'I'm a science guy' 
or whatnot, and then they find they love 
it," Ladenson says. "That's a very gratify¬ 
ing pedagogic experience." 

Students are known to contact their pro¬ 
fessors after the course — sometimes weeks 
later, sometimes years — to tell them how 
much Lit Hum meant to them and the im¬ 
pact it has had on their lives. Cavallo cites a 
student who returned to his home country 
of India and started a vocational training 
company he named after Athena. "It really 
touches me when students are inspired in 
their life choices by Lit Hum," she says. 

Not everyone is so converted of course. 
Some students don't complete all the read¬ 
ings or participate actively in the discus¬ 
sions. "Not all of them care or pay attention 
or have a good time," Ladenson says. "With 
Lit Hum, as with everything, what you get 
out of it reflects what you put into it." 
Cavallo says the romantic ideal of stu¬ 
dents debating the books in dining halls and residence halls turns 
out to be true. She wasn't sure until her two children came to the 
College and reported the phenomenon first-hand, which she was 
grateful to hear. 



Anne Holt, a first-year graduate preceptor, 
takes notes at one of the weekly Lit Hum 
staff meetings. 

PHOTO: BRUCE GILBERT 


Students are known to contact their professors 
weeks, even years, after the course to 
tell them how much it meant to them. 


Ladenson has discovered the same: "It's a huge amount of 
reading — it's astonishing anyone does it all — but I've been im¬ 
pressed by how many students do most or all of the reading and 
come to class prepared," she says. "And even if they don't, it's 
good for them to be exposed to it." 

The reading list always has been daunting, for nearly any stu¬ 
dent, but Williams thinks today's students are challenged more 
than ever due to technology. "The act of reading is not what it 
was 20 years ago. The Internet is a technological marvel in so 
many ways but it perhaps has had considerable consequences 
for traditional reading practices," he says. "These books presup¬ 
pose a thoughtfulness about life and self-reflection, which are 
challenged by the speed of information retrieval in the Internet 
age. The students are as bright and committed as they ever were 
but now are used to instant access to information and a sense of 
speed. Books are slow burners. The character development and 
time frames are much slower than what the students are often 
used to, and that requires a recalibration." 

The first-year students are largely divided between those who 
can't wait to delve into the venerated Core courses, starting with 
Lit Hum — for many, the Core is what attracted them to the Col¬ 
lege in the first place — and those who possess little innate inter¬ 
est in what they initially see as dusty, irrelevant or just plain hard- 
to-get-through books. "Sometimes you get somebody horrified 


Although the course is billed as life-changing for students, fac¬ 
ulty often get as much out of teaching it as the students do taking it. 
Intimacy with the texts informs the professors' research and writ¬ 
ing in their own fields and enriches their personal lives as well. 
When Hurricane Sandy flooded much of Cavallo's home in Toms 
River, N.J., in October, she spent the night on the kitchen counter 
watching the tidal surge reach the windowsills and reflecting on 
Herodotus. "I was thinking of how Solon warned Croesus that you 
never know whaLs going to happen in life," she says. "It was a 
confirmation of the wisdom that can be found in ancient texts." 

"If I could teach one course forever, it'd be Lit Hum," Rosen 
says. "But Lit Hum wants you to move on and do other things 
and come back to it, and each time you do, the books are differ¬ 
ent, the students are different, you're different." 

Ladenson, too, enjoys being pushed out of her comfort zone 
and, in fact, values the experience of teaching Lit Hum so much 
that she's considering expanding her horizons. "I'm toying with 
taking CC — oh, that's a huge slip! — I meant teaching CC, or Art 
Hum. It'll be a stretch for me, which is why I want to do it." 


Shira Boss '93, '97J, '98 SIPA is contributing writer to CCT. Her last 
feature was a profile of filmmaker, faculty member and Center for the 
Study of Ethnicity and Race Director Frances Negron-Muntaner in the 
Winter 2012-13 issue. 
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Lit Hum for Life 

“I left Columbia with an understanding of 
the power of asking the right questions. ” 

By Alexis Tonti '11 Arts 


O n the day after his college graduation, the last thing Chuck Callan '78 
did before leaving Momingside was visit Professor Karl-Ludwig Selig 
at his office in Hamilton Hall to ask for a reading list. "I did not want the 
power and pleasure of the Core to end," recalls Callan, who majored in 
economics. "Literature Humanities was transformative for me." 


Selig obliged. Among the books were a trio by Mann ( Con¬ 
fessions of Felix Krull, Confidence Man; Death in Venice; and Doc¬ 
tor Faustus ) and two each by Flaubert ( Sentimental Education; 
Madame Bovary) and Joyce ( Dubliners; A Portrait of the Artist as a 
Young Man). He also advised the short stories of de Maupassant, 
Faulkner's The Sound and the Fury and Forster's A Passage to India; 
Defoe's Robinson Crusoe and Crane's The Red 
Badge of Courage; and Garda Marquez's One 
Hundred Years of Solitude. All told, there were 
about 30 titles. 

In 2010, Callan visited Selig a second time, 
this time at an assisted living center on the 
Upper West Side, to tell him he had finished 
the list and to ask for more recommendations. 

"Read them again," said Selig. 

t is fair to say that, in 75 years, no student 
has left Literature Humanities untouched 
by the experience. Some are relieved to 
have made it through — and no look¬ 
ing back, thank you very much. Others come 
away with a sense of satisfaction, and the con¬ 
fidence that the course has in some essential 
way contributed to their becoming educated, 
well-rounded individuals. And many, many 
more experience Lit Hum as a kind of open¬ 


ing out: It increases their appetite for reading and broadens their 
other interests, attunes them to an ongoing and long-lasting con¬ 
versation about the world and equips them with new ways of 
engaging with others and with themselves. 

"The Core is about great, enduring truths that neither I nor, I 
dare say, humanity, can live without," Callan says. (His literary 
adviser, Selig, died on December 1, 2012. See 
Around the Quads.) 

"Before taking the course I thought the 
subject matter of many of the books would 
never apply to me because of the differences 
in times," says Dana Mondesire '14. "On the 
contrary, by the end of each class I was think¬ 
ing about the questions posed in the works 
and how they may have applied to my own 
life; I found that the themes we discussed in 
class were just so relatable." 

"It led to reevaluations of my own world¬ 
view. How much of what I believed was sim¬ 
ply the result of our cultural tradition?" says 
Michael Carter '14. "Paradoxically, by exam¬ 
ining the conventional. Western tradition, I 
became much more open to alternate ways 
of thinking. Everybody always tells you that 
college is a place to 'find yourself,' to develop 
your opinions, to understand who you are. 



"Literature Humanities was transfor¬ 
mative for me," says Chuck Callan 78. 

PHOTO: CHRIS BALMER '07 
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Some first-years embrace Lit Hum, others are more skeptical, but none 
are unaffected by the course. 

PHOTO: MATTHEW SEPTIMUS 


And Lit Hum is a great way to do that." 

"Perhaps one of the most important lessons I took from Lit 
Him — and from the Core in general — was a feeling of empow¬ 
erment to search and to question," says Scott Koonin '02, an in¬ 
vestment adviser and a member of the Columbia College Alumni 
Association Board of Directors as well as a Class Agent for the 
Columbia College Fund. "I left Columbia with an understanding 
of the power of asking the right questions and now, in my profes¬ 
sional life, thoughtful questions have revealed a deeper under¬ 
standing of my clients' needs, fears and desires. Questions have 
been a differentiator." 


ancient texts seemed completely above my head." She adds 
that, through Lit Hum, she gained confidence in her analyti¬ 
cal abilities. "It set the pace for the next four years, in which 
I grew both as a critical thinker and an individual. Lit Hum 
made me understand that we are not alone in our creations." 

Kathryn Reggio '14 admits she'd always been more inter¬ 
ested in science, "with English being the most intimidating 
class on my schedule. And then when I found out that I'd been 
assigned to the chair of Lit Hum's class" — then Christia Mer¬ 
cer, the Gustave M. Berne Professor of Philosophy — "I was 
definitely going to switch. 

"But on the first day that changed. Christia was a great 
professor with such a kind and accepting personality. Class 
was never intimidating; it truly felt like a sanctuary where 
all thoughts were heard and encouraged. And although the 
books were challenging, I got much out of them. Most inter¬ 
esting were the interpretations we made during class about 
the texts ... these books are masterpieces because they relate 
to everyone and incite a different feeling in each person." 

As with Reggio and Mercer, many students credit their 
seminar teachers for shaping the experience. 

"My instructor, Nancy Workman, [adjunct assistant pro¬ 
fessor in the Department of Slavic Languages and Literatures], 
knows how to run a seminar. She took — and takes, every year 
— a class of wet-behind-the-ears first-years and makes readers 
out of them," says Conor Skelding '14. "And students met her 
challenge and behaved intelligently. We weren't dutifully raising 
our hands once per class to ramble on about nothing for a 'class 
participation' grade; we were discussing literature." 

"I have to give full credit to my instructor. Professor Richard 
Sacks, [adjunct associate professor of English and comparative 
literature], who taught me how to be both a more critical reader 


“These books are masterpieces because they relate to 
everyone and incite a different feeling in each person. ” 


T he College's incoming students fall at many points along 
the Lit Hum spectrum. At one end there are those who 
arrive with reservations of some kind — they may be 
intimidated or disinterested — and at the other end 
are those who are eager to dive into the course. With the former, 
conversion stories are common. And with the latter, the seminar 
experience serves only to amplify their enthusiasm. 

"I came to Columbia largely because of the Core Curriculum 
and more specifically because of Lit Hum," says Zoe Wood '16. 
"As someone who grew up without once opening a bible, the 
fact that the first semester of Lit Hum studies the New and Old 
Testaments was hugely appealing. The course is about creating 
a base of knowledge, about having a point from which you can 
go in any direction and, as you go about your career in neurosci¬ 
ence or programming or Russian literature, maintain with you 
a basic understanding of the most important voices in Western 
thought." 

"I was really daunted by the idea of engaging with the texts," 
says Anna Couturier '10. "I came from a middle-class California 
public school and, while I really enjoyed European literature. 


and a more emotionally invested one," says Claire Sabel '13. "He 
constantly impressed upon us that all of these books are asking 
fundamental questions about what it means to be human, and 
that they're usually undermining their own premises rather than 
offering substantial answers." 

Patrick McGarrigle '86 recalls his experience with James V. Mi- 
rollo, now the Parr Professor Emeritus of English and Compara¬ 
tive Literature. "He brought the varied collection of classics to life 
with energy, humor and passion. I recall his 'juxtaposition' — one 
of his favorite words at the time — of Confessions and Inferno and 
how fortunate I was to hear this titan's love for Dante." McGar¬ 
rigle adds that the class both prepared him for and encouraged 
him to pursue other literary challenges at the College, including a 
Quixote class with Selig and an Eliot, Joyce and Pound class with 
the now-deceased Wallace Gray '58 GSAS. 

"Looking back and connecting the dots from Mirollo to Selig 
to Gray, the veritable Tinker to Evers to Chance of CC's English 
and comp lit department, if s clear that Lit Hum doesn't really 
end that first year, or ever," McGarrigle says. 

Students also sound appreciation to their teachers for direct- 
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ing them to the resources of the University as well as New 
York City at large. 

"We visited the Met to see Greek and Roman art, attended 
a Medea reading at Miller Theatre and watched Oresteia at 
the Broadway Theatre," recalls Caroline Shang '13E. "These 
experiences added another dimension of appreciation for 
these works, and I will never forget them." She notes that as 
an engineering student with the option of taking Lit Hum, it 
was no contest: "I was ecstatic about sinking my teeth into 
the classics." 

O f course, the books themselves are at the heart of 
any Lit Hum experience. When asked, most every 
student — past or present — can cite one (or more 
than one) that had particular impact. 

"The Histories, Don Quixote and Pride and Prejudice had the 
greatest impact on me," says Valerie Comenencia Ortiz '14. 
"One of the greatest things about Lit Hum is that, while it 
makes no assumptions about your previous knowledge of 
the texts, it takes books and authors that you already seem to 
know and shows you an entirely different side of them" 

Ramon Giron-Melendez '14 also points to The Histories: "It 
shows that even 'recorded events' are triangulated through the 
evaluation of a variety of perspectives. I learned that although 
our own introspection is an indispensable leap forward to figur¬ 
ing out life, a variety of examining voices is still needed to dis¬ 
cover an entire truth." 

"I distinctly remember discussing a particular section of Vir¬ 
ginia Woolf's To the Lighthouse that opened up the novel for me in 
a way that deeply touched me and has remained with me since, 
and which led me to explore her other novels and discover her 
genius," says Lena Moffitt '05, who majored in environmental 
biology. 

"Before coming to Columbia, I got my Iliad and thought, cool. 
I'm gonna read the book that the movie Troy is based on," Monde¬ 
sire says. "But after reading it and discussing it in class, I realized 
that the epic was so much more than what Hollywood portrayed 
it as." 

Wood cites Lysistrata. "I found it incredible that the people of 
411 BCE were making essentially the same jokes that we make 
nearly 2,500 years later. I guess that could be seen as disheart¬ 
ening — should our collective sense of humor have made some 
more progress? — but I found it to be life-affirming, unifying, 
just funny." 

With so many texts, it's not surprising that many current stu¬ 
dents speak to the difficulty of taking in what amounts to a book 
a week. But some see benefits to the pace. 

"We go from Homeric poems to psychoanalytical 20th-century 
fiction — and, instead of feeling your way through the texts, you 
have to take the plunge and let the texts confront you," says Amir 
Safavi '14, a 2011 Core Scholar. "This is both a necessity — there 
is simply no time to leisurely muse about your reading — and a 
blessing, as it encourages us to trust our instincts and heightens 
our senses." 

Sarah Fakhry '14 says the pace was both surprising and enjoy¬ 
able. "I did not think it would be possible to do each book justice, 
but I was surprised at how much we covered. As a result, I am 
now probably one of the best speed-readers! It also was exciting 
when we found connections and similarities between the texts, 
such as the theme of friendship in The Iliad and The Aeneid." 



Lit Hum provides a unifying experience for first-years, who read the 
same books at the same time. 


PHOTO: MATTHEW SEPTIMUS 


S ignificantly, Lit Hum creates a sense of community on sev¬ 
eral levels. It provides, first, a point of connection for first- 
year students as they get to know each other and, later, a 
reliable source of debate. Many also speak to the comfort 
that comes from being in the trenches together through late-night 
study sessions. 

Hannah Rosner '14 says one of her favorite memories is camp¬ 
ing out with friends in John Jay's lounge to study for the Lit Hum 
final. "All the freshmen were walking around with these huge 
boxes of books, trying to remember what happened in book six 
of The Iliad three months ago, and the lounge was full of other 
groups doing the same thing." 

Wood echoes the sentiment: "It was nice to be able to come out of 
my room at 1 a.m. and say to anyone who happened to be out at that 
time, 'I'm only on book four/ and receive their much-needed empa¬ 
thy. If s not that we all constantly discussed Medea's plight or Odys¬ 
seus' pig-headedness, but the books really do come up in conversa¬ 
tion sometimes, and when they do, everyone has something to say." 

"There is always an opportunity to encounter someone who 
is contemplating the readings and engage in a discussion," says 
Justin Brathwaite '14. "As everyone is reading the same books, 
we are all aspiring to understand the themes at a much deeper 
philosophical level.... The course captures the essence of what it 
means to be a Columbian, which involves being part of an intel¬ 
lectual community where all its members debate ideas like suffer¬ 
ing, truth and life's meaning." 

In addition to forging bonds among first-years. Lit Hum con¬ 
nects all students — current and former — to each other and to 
the College. 

"Lit Hum is the great unifier for Columbia alumni, not because 
of the conclusions that we arrived at through the texts but by the 
act of searching for answers in the words," Couturier says. "I have 
been lucky enough to meet and work with Columbia alumni from 
many d iff erent generations and, while we often differ in our inter¬ 
pretations and takeaways, we share the camaraderie that comes 
from the hard work of critically engaging with the great texts." 

As Reggio puts it, "If anything, talking about Lit Hum is one 
conversation I know that I can have with any alumni." *-■> 


Alexis Tonti '11 Arts is CCT's managing editor. 
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Today’s Lit Hum Syllabus by the Numbers 



Year book debuted on 
syllabus (some have gone 
on and off multiple times) 


Homer, The Iliad 

1937 

Homer, 

The Odyssey 

1956 


Aeschylus, Oresteia 
Sophocles, Oedipus the King 1937 
Euripides, The Medea 37 Herodotus, The Histories 1938 
Thucydides, History of the Peloponnesian War 1938 
Aristophones, Lysistrata 1951 


Plato, Symposium 1937 
Bible, Genesis 1948 
Bible, Job 1940 
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TODAY'S LIT HUM SYLLABUS BY THE NUMBERS 
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Bible, Luke Virgil, 

Aeneid 

Bible, John 

1990 


To see all the books 
that have been on the 



FEBRUARY MARCH APRIL 


Ovid, Metamorphoses m 
Augustine, Confessions 1937 
Dante, Inferno 1937 
Montaigne, Essays 1937 


Shakespeare, 
King Lear 1937 
Cervantes, 
Don Quixote 

1937 


Goethe, Faust 1937 
Austen, Pride and Prejudice i985 
Dostoevsky, 

Crime and Punishment >52 
Woolf, To the Lighthouse 1990 
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Alumni Book Club Carries On the Tradition 


“The idea is to farther our education and what we started in Lit Hum.” 


By Nathalie Alonso '08 


I f a snapshot could capture the effect that a course like Literature Humanities 
should have on students, it might very well depict the gathering at Laura Lattman 
'Ol's Manhattan home on a Tuesday evening in November. 


Near Central Park, in the Midtown apartment she shares with 
her husband, Lattman has laid out an antipasto platter, fruit and 
wine for her fellow book club members. On the table is a transla¬ 
tion of Madame de La Fayette's 1678 novel La Princesse de Cleves, 
a seminal work of French literature and the subject of tonight's 
discussion. It was not the most leisurely or enthralling read, the 
group will conclude, but as one of the earliest incarnations of the 
modem novel — and given its place on the Lit Hum syllabus 
from 1986-90 — it was a fitting choice. 

Three of Lattman's classmates, Ben Ryan '01, William Tsu '01 
and Rodman Williams '01, 
along with Brette McSwee- 
ney '04 SIPA, arrive punctu¬ 
ally at 7:30 p.m. Within a few 
minutes, a seminar-style dis¬ 
cussion of the love triangle 
in the book is under way, in¬ 
terspersed with much more 
laughter than would be 
admissible in a classroom. 

The novel, set in the court of 
Henry II, was suggested by 
Lattman, a bust and estates 
attorney who majored in 
political science and French. 

With no designated modera¬ 
tor — except for Williams' 
asking the group "not to 
lose the thread" when he deems a thematic point worthy of prob¬ 
ing — the conversation flows and sometimes swerves. The group 
considers the nature of romantic love and compares their reactions 
to how readers in the 17th century might have perceived the title 
character's infidelity. By the end of the session, they are pondering 
whether she deserves their sympathy. 


As with any other book club, the members present tonight, as 
well as those who were unable to attend — Jennifer Kim '01, Ben 
Wheeler '02 and newcomer Nikhil Shimpi '01 — are in it for the 
company and community aspect. But here there also is a loftier 
purpose: They consider their club a vehicle for exploring universal 
themes, as most of them did 15 years ago as first-year students in 
Lit Hum or, in McSweeney's case, as an undergraduate at George¬ 
town. In the spirit of the Core Curriculum, they select books that 
have had a widespread impact on subsequent writing and think¬ 
ing. "I'm very thankful that I had Lit Hum as an experience because 
it did what it was supposed 
to do, which was give me a 
solid foundation in the clas¬ 
sics of Western Literature," 
says Ryan, who majored in 
English and had the idea to 
start the club. "Our group is 
focused on reading things 
that are definitively canoni¬ 
cal. The idea is to further 
our education and what we 
started in Lit Hum." 

Ryan, a journalist who 
recently completed his first 
novel, reconnected with Tsu, 
Kim and Wheeler, mem¬ 
bers of his Lit Hum section, 
at the Class of '01's 10-year 
Alumni Reunion Weekend. (Wheeler, who as a student helped 
relaunch CULPA, an independent, student-run evaluation site for 
Columbia courses and professors, entered with the Class of 2001 
but graduated in 2002 after taking a semester off to be a web de¬ 
veloper.) Their shared desire to engage in dialogues they had not 
experienced since college, combined with nostalgia, resulted in 



(Left to right) Brette McSweeney '04 sipa, william Tsu '01, Ben Ryan '01, 
Rodman Williams '01 and Laura Lattman '01 discuss La Princesse de Cleves. 
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the book club. The group later ex¬ 
panded to include Lattman, Wil¬ 
liams and McSweeney, and, most 
recently, Shimpi, an attorney for 
the U.S. National Labor Relations 
Board. 

"After spending time away 
from a university setting, I hun¬ 
gered for intellectual rigor and 
existential inquiry through the 
humanities," says Kim, a found¬ 
ing board member and communi¬ 
cations coordinator for the Shan- 
tideva Meditation Center in Man¬ 
hattan. "I love being among bright 
minds who enjoy learning for the 
sake of learning and sharing their 
insights — people who make me 
think more deeply and see things 
from different perspectives." 

Though inspired by Lit Hum, 
the group's picks go well beyond 
the scope of the course, both geo¬ 
graphically and chronologically. 

To date, they have read mostly 
fiction published in the mid-19th 
century and later. Since their 
first read, Moby Dick, the group 
has tackled The Age of Innocence, 

Crime and Punishment, The Sound 
and the Fury, A Bend in the River, 

The Optimist's Daughter and 
American Pastoral. Moby Dick and 
Crime and Punishment have ap¬ 
peared on the Lit Hum syllabus. 

The club tries to meet every 10 weeks, though accommodat¬ 
ing everyone's schedule often means varying the time between 
sessions. In addition to Lattman's apartment, they have held 
meetings in Ryan's home, at World Wide Plaza on Manhattan's 
West Side and at Coffee Shop in Union Square. The group gives 
them the rare opportunity, they say, to go beyond the small talk 
of everyday life. "As adults, what do you do? You go to parties 
or you go to dinners or out to bars. ITs really hard to have a deep 
conversation," explains Ryan. "This way, we have to; that's what 
we're here for." 

As in a typical Lit Hum section, the members of this book 
group bring a variety of interests, experiences and perspectives to 
the table: Kim has been v.p. of a software company and lived off 
the grid in a Buddhist retreat center in California's redwood for¬ 
est; Tsu, an East Asian studies major, works in asset management; 
Wheeler, who is married to Kate Cortesi '01 and is the group's 
only parent, majored in history and computer science and now 
develops algorithms for a high frequency trading company. Wil¬ 
liams also majored in history and is an administrator at Fordham 
Law's research library and McSweeney is the executive director 
of Eleanor's Legacy, which works to advance women in elective 
office in New York State. Yet what is perhaps most interesting 
about the group seated around Lattman's drop-leaf table is their 
newfound bond. While most knew each other in the College, 
none would describe another as a close friend during those years. 


In September 2011, David Lip¬ 
scomb '98 GSAS, who taught the 
Lit Hum section in which the book 
club's four founding members met 
and now is a consultant based in 
Washington, D.C., participated in 
the group's discussion of American 
Pastoral via Skype. That meeting 
ran more than three hours, mak¬ 
ing it one of their longer sessions 
to date. Lipscomb remembers that 
particular Lit Hum class as having 
a special chemistry. "I remember 
thinking it was somehow wrong 
when the class ended — like a 
great rock band was breaking up 
too soon," he says. "That sounds 
hyperbolic, I know. But they really 
were amazing together — build¬ 
ing off each other's comments, 
challenging each other, never 
taking themselves too seriously 
while really digging deeply into 
the literature." 

It is gratifying for Lipscomb, 
but not entirely surprising, that 
members of that Lit Hum sec¬ 
tion would reconnect in such a 
way and that Ryan would be the 
one to bring them together. "Ben 
Ryan would talk about charac¬ 
ters in Homer or Jane Austen 
as if they were personal friends 
who drew strong reactions from 
him, sometimes amazing him 
and sometimes really annoying him," Lipscomb recalls. "He had 
that rare ability to be insightful and hilarious at the same time, 
and he still does. And others in the class would quickly respond 
to Ben and we'd be off and running. Jennifer Kim, Ben Wheeler 
and William Tsu also had that ability to spark things." 

Following their discussion of La Princesse, as they do after most 
meetings, the group debates what to read next. While the club's 
premise is clear, the wide range of options — and opinions — 
means that it does not always translate into obvious book selec¬ 
tions. Ultimately, at Wheeler's suggestion, they settle on a foray 
into East Asian literature — the 1962 novel The Woman in the Dunes 
by Japanese author Kobo Abe and a few stories and essays by Chi¬ 
nese writer Lu Hsun — though it is not a unanimous decision. 

If there is one thing they all agree on, however, it is that they 
are more poised now, with more life experience under their belts, 
to engage with literature. "I'm a little bit more comfortable in my 
own skin in this stage in my life. That makes the sharing and re¬ 
spect even more possible than when you are in a class theoreti¬ 
cally competing with other people," says Lattman, to which Wil¬ 
liams adds, "Our reading lives have deepened because our actual 
lives have deepened." Q 


Nathalie Alonso '08, from Queens, is a freelance journalist and an 
editorial producer for LasMayores.com, Major League Baseball's official 
Spanish language website. She writes "Student Spotlight" for CCT. 


Capital Club 

N ew York-based alumni are not the only ones recon¬ 
necting thanks to Lit Hum and the Core Curriculum. 
Take Joseph Feuer '87, '91 SIPA, an international 
development consultant who in 2010 co-founded a 
Core-inspired book club in the Washington, D.C., area. 

Feuer is on the board of the Columbia University Club of 
Washington, D.C. Through his initiative, each month a subset of 
club members gathers at the home of Ralph Stephens '58, '60 
Business in Chevy Chase, Md., to discuss a text or author that 
has appeared on the Lit Hum or Contemporary Civilization syl¬ 
labus. Of roughly 25 committed participants — a mix of College 
alumni and graduates of other Columbia schools —12-15 at¬ 
tend any one meeting. "I thought it would be interesting, wheth¬ 
er you've been out of the College 10 years or 50 years, to take 
another look at these texts, which are so profound," Feuer says. 

Each month, Feuer, who started the group with Montse 
Ferrer '06 (she has since left the D.C. area), gives members a 
few options from which to choose. Lucretius' "On the Nature 
of Things," Plato's Republic and Dante's inferno are among 
the works they have tackled. "It was going to be almost like a 
second year of CC and Lit Hum with more secondary texts, but 
we decided to really just stick to the Core," Feuer says. 

The group rarely reads an entire work; instead, Feuer identifies 
excerpts with Deborah Martinsen Ph.D. '82 SIPA, '90 GSAS, asso¬ 
ciate dean of alumni education. Martinsen then collaborates with 
Gareth Williams, the Violin Family Professor of Classics and Lit 
Hum chair, to develop study questions for the group. Feuer usual¬ 
ly leads the conversation although, at his invitation, a fellow from 
Harvard's D.C.-based Center for Hellenic Studies has facilitated. 

"It's a very bright group," Feuer says. "Some do outside read¬ 
ing and bring a lot to bear. People come from a wide range of 
fields and they generally have many interesting things to say." 

— N.A. 
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Lit Hum Revisited 

At 48, David Denby ’65, ’66] proved 
you can go home again — to the classics 


David Denby '65, '66J is a familiar 
name to readers of The New Yorker; 
he has been a staff writer and film 
critic at the magazine since 1998. 
Earlier, he was the film critic for 
New York magazine for 20 years 
and won a 1991 National Magazine 
Award. During his time at New 
photo: casey kelbaugh York, Denby returned to the Morn- 
ingside Heights campus and his 
Core Curriculum roots and retook 
Literature Humanities and Con¬ 
temporary Civilization. The result 
was the New York Times bestseller 
GREAT BOOKS: My Adventures 
with Homer, Rousseau, Woolf, 
and Other Indestructible Writers 
of the Western World (1997). In 
the excerpt that follows, he relates his 
struggles as an older student wrestling in his middle years with 
the slippery classics of Lit Hum, in particular The Iliad. 

Denby's other books include Do the Movies Have a Fu¬ 
ture? (2012), Snark (2009) and American Sucker (2004). 

Rose Kemochan '82 Barnard 




I n the fall of 1991, thirty years after entering Colum¬ 
bia University for the first time, I went back to school 
and sat with eighteen-year-olds and read the same 
books that they read. Not just any books. Together 
we read Homer, Plato, Sophocles, Augustine, Kant, 
Hegel, Marx, and Virginia Woolf. Those books. Those 
courses — the two required core-curriculum courses 
that I had first taken in 1961, innocently and uncon¬ 
sciously, as a freshman at Columbia College. No one 
in that era could possibly have imagined that in the 
following decades the courses would be alternately reviled as an 
iniquitous oppression and adored as a bulwark of the West. 

One of the courses. Literature Humanities, or Lit Hum, as ev¬ 
eryone calls it, is (and was) devoted to a standard selection of Eu¬ 
ropean literary masterpieces; the other. Contemporary Civiliza¬ 
tion, or C.C., offers a selection of philosophical and social-theory 
masterpieces. They are both "great books" courses, or, if you like, 
"Western civ" surveys, a list of heavyweight names assembled 
in chronological order like the marble busts in some imaginary 
pantheon of glory. Such courses were first devised, earlier in the 
century, at Columbia; they then spread to the University of Chi¬ 
cago, and in the 1940s to many other universities and colleges. 
They have since, putting it mildly, receded. At times, they have 
come close to extinction, though not at Columbia or Chicago. 

Despite my explanations, my fellow students in 1991 may well 
have wondered what in the world I was doing there, sitting in 
uncomfortable oak-plank chairs with them. I was certainly a most 
unlikely student: forty-eight years old, the film critic of New York 


(Opposite): David Denby '65, '66J (seated) returned to Hamilton 
Hall in February and revisited The Iliad under the watchful eye of 
the Lionel Trilling Professor Emeritus in the Humanities Edward 
"Ted" Tayler. 

PHOTO: LESLIE JEAN-BART '76, '77J 
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magazine, a husband and father, a settled man who was never¬ 
theless unsettled in some way that may not have been any clearer 
to me than it was to them. Was it just knowledge I wanted? I had 
read many of the books before. Yet the students may have noticed 
that nothing in life seemed more important to me than reading 
those books and sitting in on those discussions. 

T he project began when my wife suggested that I put 
up or shut up. In 1989 or 1990, somewhere back there, 
Cathleen Schine and I were reading, with increasing 
amazement, the debate about the nature of higher edu¬ 
cation in this country. Merely reciting the cliches of the debate 
now induces a blue haze of exasperation and boredom: What 
role should the Western classics and a "Eurocentric" curriculum 
play in a country whose population was made up of people from 
many other places besides Europe — for instance, descendants 
of African slaves and American Indians? Should groups former¬ 
ly without much power — women, as well as minorities — be 
asked to read through a curriculum dominated by works written 
by Dead White European Males? 

The questions were not in themselves unreasonable, but it 
now seems hard to believe that anyone above sixteen could pos¬ 
sibly have used, as a term of blame, the phrase "Dead White Eu¬ 
ropean Males." The words have already taken on a quaint period 
feel, as moldy as the love beads that I wore once, in the spring 
of 1968, and then flung into the back of a dresser drawer. Such 
complaints, which issued generally from the academic left, espe¬ 
cially from a variety of feminist, Marxist, and African-American 
scholars, were answered in turn by conservatives with resound¬ 
ingly grandiose notions of the importance of the Western tradi¬ 
tion for American national morale. In their consecutive stints as 
chair of the National Endowment for the Humanities, William 
Bennett and Lynne V. Cheney said some good things about the 
centrality of the humanities in the life of an educated person. But 
the clear implication of their more polemical remarks was that if 
we ceased to read the right books, we could not keep Commu¬ 
nism or relativism — or whatever threatened the Republic — at 
the gates. There were national, even geopolitical considerations 
at stake. Literature had become a matter of policy. 

As I made my way through the debate, I began to suffer from an 
increasing sense of unreality. Thirty years earlier, I had enjoyed Lit 
Hum and C.C. a great deal, but then had largely forgotten them, as 
one forgets most college courses one takes. Exactly how the books 
for the courses had remained in my mind, as a residue of impres¬ 
sions and a framework of taste and sensibility, and even of action, 
I could not say. That was the mystery, wasn't it? — the mystery 
of education. Exactly how does it matter to us? The participants 
in the debate, however, seemed to know. They made extravagant 
claims for or against the books and the Western tradition the books 
embodied. At the same time, they discussed the books themselves 
— works of literature, philosophy, and political theory — in an 
unpleasantly featureless and abstract way that turned them into 
mere clubs and spears in an ideological war. Shakespeare an agent 
of colonialism? Rousseau part of the "hegemonic discourse"? The 
Greek classics a bulwark of democracy? Was it really literature 
and philosophy that people were discussing in such terms? One 
had the uncanny sense that at least some of the disputants hadn't 
bothered to read the books in question in more than twenty years. 
Could such classic works actually be as boring as the right — or as 
wicked as the left — was making them sound? The books them¬ 


selves had been robbed of body and flavor. And in so many of the 
polemics, the act of reading itself had become hollowed out — 
emptied of its place in any reader's life, its stresses and pleasures, 
its boredom, its occasional euphoria. It had lost its special character 
of solitude and rapture. 

Yet strange as the debate seemed to me, it had a galvanizing 
effect. For months, I was angry and even pained. I felt I had been 
cheated of something, and it didn't take long to realize why. If 
some of the disputants appeared to be far away from the books in 
question, I knew that I was far away from them, too. I had read, I 
had forgotten, and I felt the loss as I did the loss of an old friend 
who had faded away. 

I worked myself into a high state of indignation, and Cathy, 
both a novelist and a reader, shared my view but grew tired of 
my outrage. There she sat in our apartment in New York, read¬ 
ing book after book, in bed, in the living room, at the chair by 
the living-room window. Often she read with a cat in her lap, the 
animal happily purring; its mistress, lost in her reading, scratched 
its head for hours. My wife was too kind, and perhaps too busy, 
to point out something that later seemed obvious: I had become 
something of a nonreader myself; or, let us say, a reader of jour¬ 
nalism, public-affairs books, and essays on this or that. "If you're 
so upset about this," Cathy finally said, "why don't you take your 
Columbia courses again?" 

Thus the revenge of the reader on the nonreader: why don't 
you read and stop complaining? Certainly the means to answer 
my questions lay at hand. Columbia was only a couple of miles 
from my apartment on the West Side of Manhattan. And the 
courses, though somewhat different in their selection of texts, 
had not changed much in conception. 

Reading "the great books" may seem an odd solution to a 
"midlife crisis" or a crisis of identity, or whatever it was. Why not 
travel or hunt elephants? Chase teenage girls? Live in a monas¬ 
tery? These, I believe, are the traditional methods — for men, at 
least — of dealing with such problems. But if I wanted adventure, 
I wanted it in a way that made sense for me. Reading seriously, 
I thought, might be one way of ending my absorption in media 
life, a way of finding the edges again. 

But why not just sit and read? Why go back to Columbia? Be¬ 
cause I wanted to see how others were reading — or not reading. 
The students had grown up living in the media. What were they 
like? What had happened to teaching in the age of the culture de¬ 
bate, in a comer of the university far from the war yet obviously 
touched by the noise of battle? One way of dispelling the crudi¬ 
ties and irrelevancies of the "culture wars" was to find out what 
actually went on in classrooms. 

And I wanted to add my words to the debate from the ground 
up, beginning and ending in literature, never leaving the books 
themselves. 

I had forgotten. I had forgotten the extremity of its cruelty 
and tenderness, and, reading it now, turning The Iliad open 
anywhere in its 15,693 lines, I was shocked. A dying word, 
"shocked." Few people have been able to use it well since 
Claude Rains so famously said, "I'm shocked, shocked to find 
that gambling is going on here," as he pocketed his winnings in 
Casablanca. But it's the only word for excitement and alarm of this 
intensity. The brute vitality of the air, the magnificence of ships, 
wind, and fires; the raging battles, the plains charged with terri¬ 
fied horses, the beasts unstrung and falling; the warriors flung 
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I began to suffer from an increasing sense of unreality. 
Thirty years earlier, I had enjoyed Lit Hum and C. C. 
a great deal, but then had largely forgotten them, 
as one forgets most college courses one takes. 


facedown in the dust; the ravaged longing for home and family 
and meadows and the rituals of peace, leading at last to an instant 
of reconciliation, when even two men who are bitter enemies fall 
into rapt admiration of each other's nobility and beauty — it is 
a war poem, and in the Richmond Lattimore translation it has 
an excruciating vividness, an obsessive observation of horror that 
causes almost disbelief. 

Simoeisios in his stripling's beauty, whom once his mother 
descending from Ida bore beside the banks of Simoeis 
when she had followed her father and mother to tend the 
sheepflocks. 

Therefore they called him Simoeisios; but he could not 
render again the care of his dear parents; he was short¬ 
lived, 

beaten down beneath the spear of high-hearted Aias, 
who struck him as he first came forward beside the nipple 
of the right breast, and the bronze spearhead drove clean 
through the shoulder. 

He dropped then to the ground in the dust, like some black 
poplar... (IV, 472-82) 

The nipple of the right breast. Homer in his terrifying exactness 
tells us where the spear comes in and goes out, what limbs are sev¬ 
ered; he tells us that the dead will not return to rich soil, they will 
not take care of elderly parents, receive pleasure from their young 
wives. His explicitness has a finality beyond all illusion. In the end, 
the war (promoted by the gods) will consume almost all of them, 
Greeks and Trojans alike, sweeping on year after year, in battle af¬ 
ter battle — a mystery in its irresistible momentum, its profoundly 
absorbing moment-to-moment activity and overall meaningless¬ 
ness. First one side drives forward, annihilates hundreds, and is on 
the edge of victory. Then, a few days later, inspired by some god's 
trick or phantasm — a prod to the sluggish brain of an exhausted 
warrior — the other side recovers, advances, and carries all before 
it. When the poem opens, this movement back and forth has been 
going on for more than nine years. 

he teacher, a small, compact man, about sixty, walked 
into the room, and wrote some initials on the board: 
WASP 
DWM 
WC 
DGSI 

While most of us tried to figure them out (I had no trouble 
with the first two, made a lame joke to myself about the third, 
and was stumped by the fourth), he turned, looking around the 
class, and said ardently, almost imploringly, "We've only got a 
year together. ..." His tone was pleading and mournful, a lover 


who feared he might be thwarted. There was an alarming pause. 
A few students, embarrassed, looked down, and then he said: 
"This course has been under attack for thirty years. People have 
said" — pointing to the top set of initials — "the writers are all 
white Anglo-Saxon Protestants. It's not true, but it doesn't mat¬ 
ter. They've said they were all Dead White Males; it's not true, 
but it doesn't matter. That it 7 s all Western civilization. That's not 
quite true either — there are many Western civilizations — but it 
doesn't matter. The only thing that matters is this." 

He looked at us, then turned back to the board, considering 
the initials "DGSI" carefully, respectfully, and rubbed his chin. 
"Don't Get Sucked In," he said at last. Another pause, and I no¬ 
tice the girl sitting next to me, who has wild frizzed hair and a 
mass of acne on her chin and forehead, opening her mouth in 
panic. Others were smiling. They were freshmen — sorry, first- 
year students — and not literature majors necessarily, but a cross- 
section of students, and therefore future lawyers, accountants, 
teachers, businessmen, politicians, TV producers, doctors, poets, 
layabouts. They were taking Lit Hum, a required course that al¬ 
most all students at Columbia take the first year of school. This 
may have been the first teacher the students had seen in college. 
He wasn't making it easy on them. 

"Don't get sucked in by false ideas," he said. "You're not here 
for political reasons. You're here for very selfish reasons. You're 
here to build a self. You create a self, you don't inherit it. One 
way you create it is out of the past. Look, if you find The Iliad dull 
or invidious or a glorification of war, you're right. It's a poem in 
your mind; let it take shape in your mind. The women are honor 
gifts. They're war booty, like tripods. Less than tripods. If any 
male reading this poem treated women on campus as chattel, it 
would be very strange. I also trust you to read this and not go out 
and hack someone to pieces." 

Ah, a hipster, I thought. He admitted the obvious charges in 
order to minimize them. And he said nothing about transcen¬ 
dental values, supreme masterpieces of the West, and the rest of 
that. We're here for selfish reasons. The voice was pleasant but odd 
— baritonal, steady, but with traces of mockery garlanding the 
short, definitive sentences. The intonations drooped, as if he were 
laying black crepe around his words. A hipster wit. He nearly 
droned, but there were little surprises — ideas insinuated into 
comers, a sudden expansion of feeling. He had sepulchral charm, 
like one of Shakespeare's solemnly antic clowns. 

I remembered him well enough: Edward "Ted" Tayler, profes¬ 
sor of English. I had taken a course with him twenty-nine years 
earlier (he was a young assistant professor then), a course in 
seventeenth-century Metaphysical poetry, which was then part 
of the sequence required for English majors at Columbia, and I 
recalled being baffled as much as intrigued by his manner, which 
definitely tended toward the cryptic. He was obviously brilliant. 
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“You may not believe that God created the universe, ” 
Tayler said, mournful, sepulchral, “but, anyway, look 
what God is doing in this passage. He's setting up 
opposites. Which is something we do all the time in life. ” 


but he liked to jump around, keep students off balance, hint and 
retreat; I learned a few things about Donne and Marvell, and left 
the class with a sigh of relief. In the interim, he had become fa¬ 
mous as a teacher and was now the sonorously titled Lionel Trill¬ 
ing Professor in the Humanities — the moniker was derived from 
Columbia's most famous English literature professor, a great fig¬ 
ure when I was there in the early sixties. 

"The Hermeneutic Circle," Tayler was saying. "That's what 
Wilhelm Dilthey called it. You don't know what to do with the 
details unless you have a grip on the structure; and at the same 
time, you don't know what to do with the structure unless you 
know the details. It's true in life and in literature. The Hermeneu¬ 
tic Circle. It's a vicious circle. Look, we have only a year together. 
You have to read. There's nothing you'll do in your four years at 
Columbia that 7 s more important for selfish reasons than reading 
the books of this course." 

Could they become selves? From my position along the side of 
the classroom, I sneaked a look. At the moment they looked more 
like lumps, uncreated first-year students. The men sat with legs 
stretched all the way out, eyes down on their notes. Some wore 
caps turned backward. They were eighteen, maybe nineteen. In 
their T-shirts, jeans, and tumed-around caps, they had a summer- 
camp thickness, like counselors just back from a hike with ten-year- 
olds. Give me a beer. The women, many of them also in T-shirts, their 
hair gathered at the back with a rubber band, were more directly 
attentive; they looked at Tayler, but they looked blankly. 

Tayler handed out a sheet with some quotations. At the top of 
the page were some verses from the beginning of Genesis. 

And God said. Let there be light; and there was light. And 
God saw the light, that it was good: And God divided the 
light from the darkness. ... And God said. Let there be a 
firmament in the midst of the waters, and let it divide the 
waters from the waters. 

"You may not believe that God created the universe," Tayler 
said, mournful, sepulchral, "but, anyway, look what God is doing 
in this passage. He's setting up opposites. Which is something 
we do all the time in life. Moral opposites flow from binary op¬ 
posites. There are people you touch, and people you don't touch. 
Every choice is an exclusion. How do you escape the binary 
bind? Look, St. Augustine, whom we'll read later, says that before 
the Fall there were no involuntary actions. Before the Fall, Adam 
never had an involuntary erection." Pause, pause. ... "If Adam 
and Eve wanted to do something, they did it. But you guys are 
screwed up; you're in trouble. There's a discrepancy between 
what you want to do and what you ought to do. You want to go 
out and have a beer with friends, and you have to force yourself 
through a series of battles. After the Fall, you fall into dualities." 


There were other quotations on the sheet, including one from 
John Milton, but Tayler didn't say right then what their signifi¬ 
cance might be. He looked around. Was anyone getting it? May¬ 
be. Was I? We would see. Then he turned all loverlike and earnest 
once more. And he said it again. "Look, keep a finger on your 
psychic pulse as you go. This is a very selfish enterprise." 

B y the time the action of the Iliad begins, the deed that 
set off the whole chain of events — a man making off 
with another man's wife — is barely mentioned by the 
participants. Homer, chanting his poetry to groups of 
listeners, must have expected everyone to know the outrageous 
old tale. Years earlier, Paris, a prince of Troy, visiting the house 
of the Greek king Menelaus, took away, with her full consent, 
Helen, the king's beautiful wife. Agamemnon, the brother of the 
cuckold, then put together a loose federation of kings and princes 
whose forces voyaged to Troy and laid siege to the city, intend¬ 
ing to punish the proud inhabitants and reclaim Helen. But after 
more than nine years of warfare, the foolish act of sexual aban¬ 
donment that set the whole cataclysm in motion has been largely 
forgotten. By this time, Helen, abashed, considers herself merely 
a slut (her embarrassed appearance on the walls of Troy is actu¬ 
ally something of a letdown), and Paris, her second "husband," 
more a lover than a fighter, barely comes out to the battlefield. 
When he does come out, and he and Menelaus fight a duel, the 
gods muddy the outcome, and the war goes on. After nine years, 
the war itself is causing the war. 

How can a book make one feel injured and exhilarated at the 
same time? What's shocking about the Iliad is that the cruelty 
and the nobility of it seem to grow out of each other, like the 
good and evil twins of some malign fantasy who together form 
a single unstable and frightening personality. After all. Western 
literature begins with a quarrel between two arrogant pirates 
over booty. At the beginning of the poem, the various tribes 
of the Greeks (whom Homer calls Achaeans — Greece wasn't 
a national identity in his time), assembled before the walls of 
Troy, are on the verge of disaster. Agamemnon, their leader, the 
most powerful of the kings, has kidnapped and taken as a mis¬ 
tress from a nearby city a young woman, the daughter of one of 
Apollo's priests; Apollo has angrily retaliated by bringing down 
a plague on the Greeks. A peevish, bullying king, unsteady in 
command, Agamemnon, under pressure from the other lead¬ 
ers, angrily gives the girl back to her father. But then, demand¬ 
ing compensation, he takes for himself the slave mistress of 
Achilles, his greatest warrior. The women are passed around 
like gold pieces or helmets. Achilles is so outraged by this bit of 
plundering within the ranks that he comes close to killing the 
king, a much older man. Restraining himself at the last minute, 
he retires from the combat and prays to his mother, the goddess 
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Thetis, for the defeat of his own side; he then sits in his tent 
playing a lyre and "singing of men's fame" (i.e., his own) as his 
friends get cut up by the Trojans. What follows is a series of bat¬ 
tles whose savagery remains without parallel in our literature. 

It is almost too much, an extreme and bizarre work of literary 
art at the very beginning of Western literary art. One wants to rise 
to it, taking it full in the face, for the poem depicts life at its utmost, 
a nearly ceaseless activity of marshaling, deploying, advancing, 
and fleeing, spelled by peaceful 
periods so strenuous — the coun¬ 
cils and feasts and games — that 
they hardly seem like relief at all. 

Reading the poem in its entirety is 
like fronting a storm that refuses 
to slacken or die. At first, I had to 
fight my way through it; I wasn't 
bored but I was rebellious, my at¬ 
tention a bucking horse unwilling 
to submit to the harness. It was 
too long, I thought, too brutal and 
repetitive and, for all its power as 
a portrait of war, strangely distant 
from us. Where was Homer in all 
this? He was everywhere, select¬ 
ing and shaping the material, but 
he was nowhere as a palpable 
presence, a consciousness, and 
for the modem reader his absence 
was appalling. No one tells us 
how to react to the brutalities or 
to anything else. We are on our 
own. Movie-fed, I wasn't used to 
working so hard, and as I sat on 
my sofa at home, reading, my 
body, in daydreams, kept leaping 
away from the seat and into the 
bedroom, where I would sink into 
bed and turn on the TV, or to the 
kitchen, where I would open the 
fridge. Mentally, I would pull my¬ 
self back, and eventually I settled 
down and read and read, though 
for a long time I remained out of 
balance and sore. 

ther men may have 

more active recollections — scoring a goal, kissing a 
girl at the homecoming game, all that autumn-air, 
pocket-flask, Scott Fitzgerald stuff — but my sweet¬ 
est memory of college is on the nuzzling, sedate side. At the 
beginning of each semester, I would stand before the books re¬ 
quired for my courses, prolonging the moment, like a kid look¬ 
ing through the store window at a bicycle he knows his par¬ 
ents will buy for him. I would soon possess these things, but 
the act of buying them could be put off. Why rush it? The re¬ 
quired books for each course were laid out in shelves in the col¬ 
lege bookstore. I would stare at them a long time, lifting them, 
turning through the pages, pretending I didn't really need this 
one or that, laying it down and then picking it up again. If no 
one was looking, I would even smell a few of them and feel the 


pages — I had a thing about the physical nature of books, and I 
was happy when I realized that my idol, the great literary critic 
Edmund Wilson, was obsessed with books as sensuous objects. 

Obviously, it wasn't just learning that excited me but the idea of 
reading the big books, the promise of enlargement, the adventure 
of strangeness. Reading has within it a collector's passion, the de¬ 
sire to possess: I would swallow the whole store. Reality never 
entered into this. The difficulty or tedium of the books, the dron¬ 
ing performance of the teacher 
— I might even have spent the 
entire previous semester in a self- 
absorbed funk, but I roused my¬ 
self at the beginning of the new 
semester for the wonderful ritual 
of the bookstore. Each time I 
stood there, I saw myself serene¬ 
ly absorbing everything, though 
I was such an abominably slow 
reader, chewing until the flavor 
was nearly gone, that I never 
quite got around to completing 
the reading list of any course. 

And so it has been ever since. 
Walking home from midtown 
Manhattan, I am drawn hap¬ 
lessly to a bookstore — Coli¬ 
seum Books, at Broadway and 
Fifty-seventh, will do — where 
I will buy two or three books, 
which then, often enough, sit on 
my shelves for years, unread or 
partly read, until finally, trying 
to look something up, I will pull 
one or another out, bewildered 
that I have it. I like to own them: I 
had grown into a book-buyer but 
not always a book-reader; a boon 
to the book trade, perhaps, but 
not a boon to myself. 

At the age of forty-eight, I 
stood in front of the shelves 
in Columbia's bookstore at 
115th Street and Broadway, a 
larger and better-lit place than 
the store in my day, which 
was so tightly packed one 
never got away from that slightly sweet smell that new books 
have. I was absurdly excited. There they were, the books 
for the Lit Hum and C.C. courses: the two thick volumes 
of Homer; the elegant Penguin editions of Aeschylus and 
Hobbes, with their black borders and uniform typeface; the 
rather severe-looking academic editions of Plato and Locke, 
all business, with no designs on the cover or back, just the 
titles, and within, rows of virtuously austere type. They were 
as densely printed as lawbooks. I was thrilled by the possibil¬ 
ity that they might be difficult. I would read; I would study; I 
would sit with teenagers. Q 

From GREAT BOOKS by David Denby. Copyright © 1996 by David Denby. 
Reprinted by permission of Simon & Schuster, Inc. 



Denby (right) studied Lit Hum under Tayler as an undergraduate 
and again 30 years later, when he took the course as an alum¬ 
nus and wrote Great Books. 
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MESSAGE FROM CCAA PRESIDENT KYRA TIRANA BARRY ’87 


CCYA Builds Engagement 
Among Newest Alumni 


W here can you find almost 2,000 Columbia alum¬ 
ni in one place? At the Young Alumni Party 
on the U.S.S. Intrepid during Alumni Reunion 
Weekend. This is no surprise: CCYA is Colum¬ 
bia's strongest, most vibrant alumni program. 
It is a constantly evolving alumni organization with a tradition 
of passionate leaders and. a calendar of 
multi-class events tailored to the interests 
of young alumni. 

The Columbia College Alumni Asso¬ 
ciation (CCAA) can learn from CCYA's 
success and develop programming that 
reflects former students' ever-changing 
interests and needs, in order to increase 
connections within the general alumni 
population. 

CCYA creates a community for alumni 
from graduation through the 10th reunion 
through programs such as 

■ summer rooftop cocktail parties, 

■ a wine and chocolate tasting, 

■ the Young Alumni Fund Spring 
Benefit, 

■ career-focused events that bring together students and 
young alumni, 

■ networking events and 
■ community service events. 

Like previous CCYA leaders. President Calvin Sun '08 and 
V. P. Robyn Burgess '10 have considerable experience as Columbia 
student leaders and a passion to keep CCYA on track and growing 
to serve our newest alumni. 

Sun was v.p. of his class and president of the Columbia Uni¬ 
versity Asian American Alliance. Now a medical student, he is on 
the Board of Directors for the East Coast Asian American Student 
Union, the oldest and largest ethnic-interest collegiate organiza¬ 
tion in the country. Sun says the key to CCYA's success is its "con¬ 
tinual shift in emphasis to respond to the desires of the newest 
alumni and in helping graduates make the transition from college 
life by continuing the close community that existed on campus." 



Young alumni in the Bay Area volunteered with the San Francisco 
Food Bank, one of CCYA's growing number of community outreach 
efforts. 


Burgess, who works in client services for email marketing com¬ 
pany Experian CheetahMail, was a leader of the Black Students 
Organization and v. p. of campus life for the Columbia College 
Student Council. She sees her role in CCYA as related: "When I got 
involved I noticed that there wasn't enough multicultural repre¬ 
sentation at alumni programs, so I wanted to help tie my network 
to the organization. CCYA offers a space 
for young professionals to interact with 
people from different professional back¬ 
grounds, leading to greater creativity in 
all of our pursuits. That's why even our 
frequent happy hours help young alum¬ 
ni to become stronger adults and stron¬ 
ger alumni." 

During the past two decades, CCYA 
has expanded from a series of network¬ 
ing events to the multifaceted organiza¬ 
tion it is today. The recent creation of its 
Community Service effort is one exam¬ 
ple. Since 2011, CCYA has been working 
with organizations including the Bowery 
Mission, Paddle for Autism, A Better 
Chance, Let's Get Ready, the San Fran¬ 
cisco Food Bank, Toys for Tots and the NYC Parks Department. 

This year, CCYA will participate in Columbia Community Out¬ 
reach Day on Saturday, April 6, which is organized by the student 
organization Columbia Community Outreach. CCYA Community 
Service Chair Christina Macchiarola TO encourages everyone in 
our young alumni network to go out and serve their communities 
on that day (columbia.edu/cu/outreach). We hope other CCAA 
members will get involved as well. 

CCAA is very interested in adapting CCYA's approach of con¬ 
necting classes and interacting with current students. Alumni of 
all ages tell us that in addition to class reunions they would like 
more opportunities to get together with the other classes that 
were on campus when they were there. 

Dean's Day, which occurs during the Saturday of Alumni 
Reunion Weekend, is one such opportunity. And we are excited 
that the Society of Columbia Graduates has moved its Great 
Teacher Awards celebration to Dean's Day so a broader group 
of alumni can come together for a communal celebration. This 
luncheon brings together faculty, students and former students 
— three of the College's greatest assets — to honor our most in¬ 
spiring and supportive teachers. 

CCYA is a good model for CCAA and for College Alumni 
Affairs as we continue to think about building ever-stronger rela¬ 
tionships with our alumni. Please continue to write to me about 
what interests you (ccaapresident@columbia.edu). 

I hope to see all alumni — not just those in reunion years — 
on campus at Alumni Reunion Weekend, Thursday, May 30- 
Sunday, June 2. 



KOI 



Social events such as the happy hour at NYC's Sky 
Room on July 26 have long been a popular part of 
CCYA programming. 
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CIVIL 

LIBERTIES 


By Valerie Seiling Jacobs 


W hen Norman Dorsen '50 arrived at Columbia College in fall 1946, he was not 
your average freshman. First, there was his age. At 16, he was younger than 
most of his classmates. And then there was his physical appearance. Though at 
5-foot-10Vi he was tall enough to snag a spot on the JV basketball team, he was, 
in his own words, "not physically prepossessing," especially when compared 
to the many WWII veterans who were flooding the University thanks to the 
G.I. Bill. Adding to Dorsen's sense of isolation was the fact that he still lived 
at home. While other students socialized on campus, he generally trundled 
home on the subway to his parents' apartment on West End Avenue and 92nd 
Street — where he worried obsessively about his grades. Indeed, listening to 
Dorsen's description of his college-age self ("I was pretty pathetic," he says, 
laughing), one pictures a scrawny, naive kid adrift in a sea of strapping, savvy 
undergraduates. 

But that image, like so many of Dorsen's stories about himself, is too mod¬ 
est. In fact, Dorsen was the high scorer on the JV team during his sophomore 
year and later was promoted to varsity. And buried in those anecdotes are the 
seeds of his later success, including the intellectual acumen and work ethic that 
propelled him to Phi Beta Kappa, the Harvard Law Review, a Fulbright Schol¬ 
arship and an endowed chair at NYU Law. Dorsen became one of the most 
influential civil liberties lawyers in the country, leading the American Civil Lib¬ 
erties Union's (ACLU) efforts for several decades and spearheading scores of 
legal challenges to discriminatory legislation and other injustices. Name almost 
any civil liberties controversy since the 1960s — from a woman's right to an 
abortion, to a minor's right to a due process hearing, to the government's right 
to conduct warrantless electronic surveillance — and Dorsen's name surfaces. 
He has famously defended even the most unpopular parties in the cause of 
preserving free speech and other fundamental freedoms, including the Nazis' 
right to march through Skokie, Ill., a town that in 1977 had a large population 
of Holocaust survivors. Dorsen has received so many accolades that NYU Law 
has set up a special seminar room to hold the photographs, plaques and other 
memorabilia from his long and distinguished career. 

Dorsen cannot recall the exact moment his passion for civil liberties began, but 


For more than a 
half-century, Norman 
Dorsen ’50 has fought 
for fundamental 
freedoms and against 
discriminatory 
legislation 
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(Top) Photos on the walls of Norman Dorsen '50's office at NYU 
attest to the remarkable breadth of his career. 

PHOTO: THOMAS F. FERGUSON '74 

(Left) Dorsen with the late Supreme Court Justice William J. Bren¬ 
nan Jr. in the 1970s. 

(Above) Left to right, Claudio Grossman, dean of the Washington 
College of Law at American university. Supreme Court Justice Ste¬ 
phen Breyer and Dorsen at the Breyer-Scalia debate in 2005. 

PHOTOS: COURTESY NORMAN DORSEN '50 
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there were hints of his liberal leanings during his undergraduate 
years. He recalls one professor who labeled his opinions "a little 
spicy" — a characterization that Dorsen does not dispute. "I was 
no radical," he says, laughing again, "but I definitely had views." 

It may have been that outspokenness that brought him to the 
attention of the Office of the Secretary of the Army in 1954 when, 
only a year out of Harvard Law, he was tapped to help repre¬ 
sent the Army during the McCarthy hearings. With only four 
people on the Army's legal team, Dorsen played a critical, albeit 
behind-the-scenes, role: He was responsible for preparing the le¬ 
gal memoranda and other documents needed for the weeks of 
testimony. While Americans watched on television, a relatively 
new medium at that time, Dorsen got an up-close look at Sen. 
Joseph R. McCarthy and his counsel, Roy Cohn '46, '47L, a man 
whom Dorsen describes as being "even less sensitive to individ¬ 
ual rights than his boss." 

McCarthy's behavior — what Dorsen once described as his 
rude interruptions, his crude jokes at the expense of others and, 
most important, his frequent 
aspersions on the loyalty of his 
perceived enemies — left a last¬ 
ing impression. And the experi¬ 
ence ("an extraordinary moral¬ 
ity play," he says) cemented his 
commitment to protecting civil 
liberties and changed his life. 

"There is no doubt that being 
confronted by the McCarthy 
crowd, and in particular by Roy 
Cohn, sensitized me to issues of 
fairness in hearings and other 
proceedings and the drastic 
harm that the government can 
do to free expression," Dorsen 
says. "This experience led me 
to become a civil libertarian." 

So Dorsen was "overjoyed" 
when, in 1961, after two fed¬ 
eral clerkships, including one 
with Supreme Court Justice 
John Marshall Harlan, and a 
brief stint practicing law in 
New York City, he was offered 
a faculty position and the directorship of the Arthur Garfield 
Hays Civil Liberties Program at NYU Law. It was there he met 
his wife, Harriette, a woman who shared his liberal views (she 
became one of the country's most influential publishing lawyers) 
and with whom he raised three daughters. 

R unning the civil liberties program at NYU proved a daunt¬ 
ing task. The program, which had been established three 
years earlier in memory of Hays, also a Columbia alumnus 
(Qass of 1902,1905L) and a former general counsel of the 
ACLU, was floundering. The two previous directors had resigned. 
"Three strikes and you're out," Dorsen recalls the dean saying. It 
was up to Dorsen to stabilize the situation. 

He did much more than that. He turned the program into 
what Supreme Court Justice William J. Brennan Jr. later called 
"the most effective and important center in the country for the 
training of law students for public service on behalf of individual 
rights." Under Dorsen's direction, the program has provided 
practical, hands-on instruction for hundreds of fellows, many 


of whom continue to work in the public interest as civil liberties 
lawyers in government and legal services organizations and as 
law professors. 

One of those former fellows is Judith Resnik, now the Arthur 
Liman Professor at Yale Law. According to Resnik, Dorsen's egali¬ 
tarian attitude toward students and his willingness to engage with 
them critically set the program apart. She tells how Dorsen listened 
to students "who may not agree with him" and always provided 
room for genuine debate. And he matched that open-mindedness 
with an open-door policy, instructing his assistant never to ask who 
visitors were or what they wanted. He made it a practice to answer 
his own phone whenever he could. But it was his vision, Resnik 
explains, that made the program so successful. "He was ahead of 
the curve," she says. "Not just once, but over and over again." 

In 1967, for example, Dorsen challenged the constitutional¬ 
ity of Arizona's juvenile court procedures after a 15-year-old 
boy was sentenced to six years in prison for making an obscene 
phone call, even though he had not been provided with an op¬ 
portunity to confront witness¬ 
es, given written notice of the 
charges or provided with an 
attorney. It was, Dorsen says, 
the "worst of both worlds," a 
system where children were 
"subjected to the kind of incar¬ 
ceration and criminal penalties 
that adults were, but without 
the protections of the Bill of 
Rights that adults had if ac¬ 
cused of the same thing." The 
case, which Dorsen successful¬ 
ly argued before the Supreme 
Court, extended constitutional 
guarantees to juveniles, a group 
that previously had been with¬ 
out such protections. 

In another groundbreaking 
case a year later, Dorsen con¬ 
vinced the Supreme Court that 
a Louisiana statute that denied 
"illegitimate" children the right 
to recover damages for the 
wrongful death of their mother 
violated the Equal Protection Clause of the Fourteenth Amendment. 
The case was important not only because it granted constitutional 
protections to children bom out of wedlock but also because it sug¬ 
gested that discrimination based on criteria other than race could 
trigger a high level of scrutiny by the courts. The case helped pave 
the way for other discrimination cases based on non-race classifica¬ 
tions, including gender. 

It was that kind of vision that prompted the ACLU to offer 
Dorsen a leadership position within the organization — first as 
general counsel (1969-76) and then as president (1976-91). With 
the ACLU's backing, Dorsen continued to fight for the constitu¬ 
tional rights of children, prisoners, war protesters, homosexuals, 
women and the indigent. In 1969, he brought one of the earli¬ 
est petitions for Supreme Court review of alleged discrimina¬ 
tion against a gay man. And in 1971, he argued the first abortion 
rights case before the Supreme Court, a case that prefigured Roe 
v. Wade, where he also was counsel of record. Dorsen also wrote 
amicus curiae briefs in a number of other landmark cases, includ¬ 
ing Gideon v. Wainwright, U.S. v. Nixon and the Pentagon Papers 



As general counsel (1969-76) and president (1976-91) of the ACLU, 
Dorsen fought for the constitutional rights of various groups, includ¬ 
ing women and children. 
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case. Indeed, during his tenure, the ACLU was involved in some 
of the most famous civil liberties cases in U.S. history. 

Dorsen also played a critical role within the ACLU itself, es¬ 
pecially after the fallout from the infamous Skokie case. In spring 
1977, when the ACLU announced that it would defend the Nazis' 
right to march through that Chicago suburb, 4,000 members of 
the ACLU wrote letters in protest. Within months, the organiza¬ 
tion lost more than 30,000 supporters. By the end of the year, the 
number had grown to 41,000 (more than 25 percent of the ACLU's 
total membership) and the organization was on the verge of bank¬ 
ruptcy. Anthony Romero, the ACLU's current executive director, 
puts it bluntly: "We were faced with extinction." 

Once again, Dorsen rose to the occasion. First, he refocused 
the debate on the First Amendment, reminding critics that even 
the most unpopular speakers are entitled to free speech. He was 
unflappable, recalls Romero, an important skill given the escalat¬ 
ing tensions. He soothed frayed relationships with former sup¬ 
porters and attracted new members without compromising the 
ACLU's core goals. "His abil¬ 
ity to remain cool and focused 
was absolutely essential for 
the organization at the time," 

Romero says. 

Second, Dorsen set out to 
solve the ACLU's internal prob¬ 
lems. His knowledge of the law, 
as well as what Romero calls 
the nuts and bolts of the orga¬ 
nization, afforded him a unique 
perspective and enabled him to 
help shape policies and facili¬ 
tate board decisions that would 
ultimately right the organiza¬ 
tion. "He was the quintessen¬ 
tial senior statesman, quietly 
exercising leadership behind 
the scenes," Romero says. By 
the time Ronald Reagan en¬ 
tered the White House in 1981, 
the ACLU's membership was 
growing again, its finances and 
management were stable and it 
was well positioned to defend 
against the next round of civil rights abuses. 

Dorsen, for his part, is quick to deflect praise. "It's such a big 
story—no one person is responsible," he says, speaking of the AC¬ 
LU's success. While that technically may be true, other evidence 
points to the importance of Dorsen's diplomacy. As J. Anthony Lu¬ 
kas, the late Pulitzer Prize-winning journalist and author, observed 
in The New York Times as early as 1978, Dorsen had a "magic touch 
for healing organizational wounds." And Dorsen's team-building 
skills have been a recurring theme in the myriad tributes to him: he 
received a Medal of Liberty from the French Minister of Justice in 
1983, the Eleanor Roosevelt Human Rights Award from President 
Clinton in 2000 and the first lifetime achievement award from the 
Association of American Law Schools in 2007, to name but a few. 

Dorsen recognizes the value of his ability to bring people to¬ 
gether. "If I do something myself," he says, "that's one thing, but 
unleashing the capacities and energies of people toward mutual 
goals is a way of multiplying the impact and effectiveness one 
can have." In fact, his ability to forge alliances helped him found 
a global consortium of legal scholars, a task that took years of 


effort and culminated in 2002 with the publication of IgCON, a 
new international journal of constitutional law. He employed 
those same talents when he joined forces with other law profes¬ 
sors to organize the International Association of Law Schools and 
became the founding president of the Society of American Law 
Teachers. 

B ut the real secret to Dorsen's success may be how person¬ 
able he is, even with those who disagree with him. His 
friendships cross party lines and extend from Manhat¬ 
tan, where he has an apartment, to the quiet comers of 
Cornwall, Conn., where he spends weekends (Harriette died in 
2011). On visits to Washington, D.C., he's been known to dine 
with the legal elite — regardless of their political leanings. "He's 
a likeable fellow who likes to be liked, even if if s by the likes of 
Antonin Scalia," Romero says, hastening to add: "But just to be 
clear, he has a very discerning mind." 

Of his ability to remain friendly — even with those who op¬ 
pose his liberal views — Dors¬ 
en simply shrugs. "No mind 
has ever been changed at a 
dinner party," he says. 

Perhaps that explains why he 
continues to pursue justice in 
other venues. Most days you 
can find Dorsen in his office 
on Washington Square, working 
on another speech or law review 
article. He recently finished 
editing a volume of the last 
11 lectures from NYU's James 
Madison lecture series, which 
are delivered only by Supreme 
Court justices and U.S. Court 
of Appeals judges. And he re¬ 
mains co-director of the law 
school's Arthur Garfield Hays 
Civil Liberties Program, where 
he takes an active role in train¬ 
ing civil rights lawyers. 

Dorsen still answers his 
own phone and types his own 
letters, many of them on the 
manual typewriter that sits on a stand beside his desk; the 
bulky gray Royal dates to the 1960s, a tangible reminder of just 
how long Dorsen has been at this. He also still teaches, though 
his course load has been reduced to make room for other re¬ 
sponsibilities (he is counselor to the university's president and 
recently agreed to chair a major study on multi-school pro¬ 
grams). And he continues to be involved in the ACLU, both 
as a member of its National Advisory Council and an infor¬ 
mal adviser to its current officers. In fact, in recognition of his 
more than 50 years of outstanding service, the ACLU recently 
announced the establishment of the "Norman Dorsen Presi¬ 
dential Prize," one of only two prizes awarded by the organi¬ 
zation. It is a fitting tribute to a man whose life personifies the 
ACLU's motto: "Eternal vigilance is the price of liberty." Q 

Valerie Seiling Jacobs is a freelance writer, an M.F.A. candidate in 
the School of the Arts and a teaching fellow in the College's University 
Writing Program. Before turning to writing, she practiced corporate law. 
Thomas F. Ferguson '74 contributed to this article. 
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Bookshelf 


The Voice is All: The Lonely Vic¬ 
tory of Jack Kerouac ['44] by Joyce 
Johnson. Johnson explores Kerouac's 
dual identity as a French-Canadian 
and an American, and assesses 
how being caught between the two 
cultures and languages affected his 
writing (Viking, $32.95). 

The Mating Flower by Dr. Enoch 
Callaway '45. Callaway's novel 
revolves around a mystical flower 
and the research to harness its 
love potion-like powers, leading 
to tales of love and crime-solving 
(self-published, $10). 

Betty Sue's Homecoming and Her 
Rocky Path to Respectability by 

Durham Caldwell '48. In this novel, 
a young woman returns home 27 
years after disappearing to find 
she must adapt to small town life 
and overcome the demons from 
her years in NYC (CreateSpace 
Independent Publishing Platform, 
$14.95). 

Vastation by Lewis E. Birdseye '60. 
In this novel, a father and son take 
a journey on the trails of Oregon's 
Willamette National Forest, gain¬ 
ing an understanding of life and its 
complexities along the way (Xlibris 
Corp., $19.99). 

The Mountain of Long Eyes: An 
Anthology of Science Fiction and 
Fantasy by Thomas Wm. Hamilton 
'60. This collection includes more 
than 25 stories on subjects such 
as time travel, alternate history, 
horror, politics and space opera 


(Strategic Book Publishing and 
Rights, $13.95). 

Qualities of Duration: The Archi¬ 
tecture of Phillip Smith ['61] and 
Douglas Thompson by Alastair Gor¬ 
don. This book showcases the work 
of architects Smith and Thompson, 
whose designs embody a sense of 
spatial quietude and inspiration 
(Damiani/ Gordon de Vries Studio, 
$50). 

John Dante's Inferno, A Playboy's 
Life by Anthony Valerio '62. The 
author recounts tales of hedonism, 
excess and friendship from the 26 
years his late friend and Playmate 
recruiter — under the pseudonym 
John Dante — lived in the Playboy 
Mansion (Daisy H Productions, 
$9.43). 

The Man Who Got Lost: North 
Quabbin Stories by Allen Young 
'62. In this collection of articles and 
columns written between 1978- 
2012, Young describes life in the 
area north of Quabbin Reservoir in 
Massachusetts (Haleys, $15). 

To Show and To Tell: The Craft 
of Literary Nonfiction by Phillip 
Lopate '64. The School of the Arts 
professor assembles a comprehen¬ 
sive guide to writing literary non¬ 
fiction (see this issue's featured 
book for the story of Lopate's 
other new work) (Free Press, $16). 

The Death and Life of Main 
Street: Small Towns in American 
Memory, Space, and Community 


by Miles Oroell '64. Orvell studies 
the nostalgic construct of Main 
Street in American culture, includ¬ 
ing its allure, ideology and func¬ 
tion as a space (The University of 
North Carolina Press, $39.95). 

The Ellington Century by David 
Schiff'67. Schiff examines the work 
of American composer Duke Elling¬ 
ton and other composers of his time, 
their relationship to music's modern¬ 
ization and their effects on their suc¬ 
cessors and music today (University 
of California Press, $34.95). 

Moneywood: Hollywood in Its 
Last Age of Excess by William Sta- 
diem '69. Digging into the culture 
of 1980s Hollywood, Stadiem high¬ 
lights a crooked cast of the era's 
powerful executives and produc¬ 
ers who cheated, embezzled and 
womanized their way to the top 
(St. Martin's Press, $26.99). 

The Magician's Twin: C.S. Lewis 
on Science, Scientism, and Society 

edited by John G. West, featuring 
essays by M.D. Aeschliman 70 and 
others. Aeschliman discusses Lewis 
and scientism in two essays (Dis¬ 
covery Institute Press, $24.95). 


The Complicity of Friends: How 
George Eliot, G.H. Lewes, and 
John Hughlings-Jackson Encoded 
Herbert Spencer's Secret by Mar¬ 
tin N. Raitiere 70. Raitiere discloses 
the neurological disorder that 
afflicted philosopher Spencer and 
explores the impact it had on the 
few who knew his secret (Bucknell 
University Press, $95). 

The Ethical Challenges of Human 
Research: Selected Essays by Frank 
G. Miller 70. The author compiles 
22 essays that address the chal¬ 
lenges posed by the use of humans 
as test subjects (Oxford University 
Press, $55). 

Communicating the Bird by Robert 
Ronnow 73. Ronnow explores 
political, sexual and emotional 
themes in this collection of poems 
(Broken Publications, $10). 

Casebook of Interpersonal Psy¬ 
chotherapy edited by John C. 
Markowitz 76 and Myrna M. 
Weissman. This book responds to 
the need for a foundational text to 
supplement manuals on inter¬ 
personal psychotherapy (Oxford 
University Press, $55). 


The Life & Times of Fred Wesley 
Wentworth: The Architect Who 
Shaped Paterson, NJ and Its 
People by Richard E. Polton 70. 
More than 130 photos illustrate 
Polton's chronicle of the life and 
work of Wentworth, a little- 
known New Jersey architect (Pine 
Hill Architectural Press, $34.95). 


Inside CEO Succession: The 
Essential Guide to Leadership 
Transition by Tom Saporito and 
Paul Winum 77. The authors pres¬ 
ent a comprehensive overview 
of how boards can manage CEO 
succession while maintaining 
corporate success (Wiley, John & 
Sons, $50). 
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Phillip Lopate ’64 Takes Stock 


By Jessamine Chan '12 Arts 


T he personal essay as a literary form resists easy 
definition; it can be erudite, intimate or irreverent, 
as suited for debating the wider world as it is relat¬ 
ing matters of the heart. Celebrated practitioners 
include authors as varied as Michel de Montaigne, 
George Orwell and Joan Didion. Today, savvy readers 
often associate the essay with Phillip Lopate 
'64, editor of the influential 1994 work, The Art 
of the Personal Essay: An Anthology from the 
Classical Era to the Present. 

The latest collection from the famed essayist 
and director of the graduate nonfiction program 
at the School of the Arts is Portrait Inside My 
Head: Essays (Free Press, $26), a diverse — or as 
admitted in the introduction, "motley" — assort¬ 
ment of personal and critical reflections. Orga¬ 
nized into four sections — "The Family Romance," 

"The Consolations of Daily Life," "City Spaces" and 
"Literary Matters" — the book wrestles with topics 
including his daughter's health crisis as an infant; 
his marriage; baseball; his appreciation for femme 
fatales; his relationship with Brooklyn; and his resis¬ 
tance to reading Thomas Bernhard. Throughout, 

Lopate's wry voice and an awareness of his 
own limits offer unifying threads. 

In January, sitting in the book-lined, top-floor 
office of his Carroll Gardens, Brooklyn, brown- 
stone, Lopate discussed Portrait, his memories 
of Columbia, the writer's life and what he still 
hopes to achieve in a career that has already 
produced an entire shelf of books. 

As the son of textile clerks growing up in 
the then-ghettos of Williamsburg and Fort 
Greene, Brooklyn, Lopate recalls his culture 
shock upon entering Columbia. "I felt a chip 
on my shoulder," he says. "You're dropped 
into this genteel environment, where it is sink 
or swim." in addition, he says, "l was trying to 
solve the problem of women" — a particu¬ 
larly challenging endeavor for a 16-year-old 
freshman in an all-male college. 

Lopate recalls positive aspects of his ex¬ 
perience as well, such as working on the Columbia Review and 
founding clubs for filmmakers and jazz aficionados. He worked 
two jobs, one at Ferris Booth Hall where he made sure students 
were wearing the expected jackets and ties. From professors 
such as Lionel Trilling '25, '38 GSAS and Eric Bentley, he learned 
that "when you study literature or art history with a great 
professor, you're studying the professor as much as you're 
studying the subject." 

During his "powerless and in the dark" years in the mid- to 
Iate-I960s, Lopate responded to calls for editorial assistants 
(ghost writers, really) on Columbia's unemployment wall and 
earned money working on manuscripts for psychologists, social 
scientists and educators. He chronicles this early period in his 
essay, "The Poetry Years," admitting that of his 15 years writing 
poetry: "l am tempted to rub my eyes, as though recalling a time 
when l ran off and joined the circus." Despite the "bluffing" that 
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the form required, Lopate's 12 years as a consulting writer-poet 
in a Manhattan public school informed his memoir, Being with 
Children: A High-Spirited Personal Account of Teaching, Writing, 
Theatre and Videotape. It was also the foundation for a teaching 
career that has since included positions at the University of 
Houston, Hofstra and Bennington. 

Lopate's prodigious output encompasses three 
essay collections, two novels ( Confessions of a 
Summer and The Rug Merchant), a pair of novel¬ 
las and three poetry collections, not to mention 
a volume of movie criticism, a meditation on the 
New York waterfront, a study of Susan Sontag 
and the many anthologies he has edited. A guide 
for writers, To Show and To Tell: The Craft of Liter¬ 
ary Nonfiction, was published simultaneously 
with Portrait in February (see Bookshelf). His 
awards include a Guggenheim Fellowship and 
two National Endowment for the Arts grants. 

Speaking fondly of the place teaching holds 
in his career, Lopate says, "For me, teaching is a 
form of writing out loud. [It's] a little like being 
a jazz musician; it's very improvisatory. I'm 
chasing meaning, much the way that essays 
are an exploration. There's also a psycho¬ 
logical dimension to being a teacher where 
you're in front of people with their hopes 
and dreams and pain. This is the drama of 
being a human being and in almost every 
situation, it comes down to responding in a 
human way and in a commonsensical way." 

Though readers of his earlier essay col¬ 
lections may feel that they know Lopate 
intimately, he's not as curmudgeonly and 
nature-averse as his work suggests, "in real 
life, I'm perfectly content to have a good 
time, and I can even have fun at a dinner 
party," he says. Writing offers an opportunity 
for control, much more than he has in his 
daily life as a husband and father. "I go up to 
my room and close the door, and l can control 
the field of the page," he says. 

Taking stock, he says that he's achieved 
more than he ever expected. "When I went to Columbia, a trem¬ 
bling freshman, l had two models in my head," he says. "One 
was to become a great writer like Dostoevsky and the other 
was to be an utter failure. I didn't imagine being a successful 
'minor writer.' I have my place in the culture, and it's not a huge 
place, but it's respectable. Anything I write from now on will 
have to come from the pleasure of experimenting." 

That said, he would like to write a proper autobiography, noting 
the difference between individual essays and memoirs. "Personal 
essays are like guerilla raids," he says. "You get in there, you rip 
off a sheep and you go back. 

"The hope or rationalization is that people will read my writ¬ 
ing and think, oh yeah, l feel better about my own silliness and 
mistakes. It's an attempt to create a community of consolation." 

Jessamine Chan '12 Arts is a reviews editor at Publishers Weekly. 
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BOOKSHELF 


Biomedical Consulting Agree¬ 
ments: A Guide for Academics by 

H. Robert Horvitz and Edward Klees 
'81. A guide for academic scientists 
and physicians who are consider¬ 
ing consulting work in the field of 
biomedicine (The MIT Press, $30). 

Change the World Before Bed¬ 
time, by Mark Kimball Moulton, Josh 
Chalmers '86 and Karen Good. With 
rhyme, Chalmers teaches children 
that, through simple deeds, kind 
words and smiles, they can change 
the world a little at a time (Schiffer 
Publishing, $16.99). 

The Pope Stories and Other Tales 
of Troubled Times by George Guida 
'89. Guida addresses Catholicism, 
family conflict and personal strife 
in this collection of satirical and 
philosophical fiction (Bordighera 
Press, $15). 

How to Look Hot in a Minivan: 

A Real Woman's Guide to Los¬ 
ing Weight, Looking Great, and 
Dressing Chic In the Age of the 
Celebrity Mom by Janice Min ’90. 
Min pulls together fashion, nutri¬ 
tion, fitness and beauty tips from 
Hollywood's top experts for new 
or expecting mothers (St. Martin's 
Press, $26.99). 

Plaguewalker by Gemma Tarlach 
'90. In Tarlach's dark fiction debut, 
Marcus of Ansberg, an executioner 
in plague-ravaged 14th-century 
Bavaria, embarks on a journey of 
atonement and redemption while 
searching for his missing daughter 
(Grunaskhan Books, $8.99). 

Mobile Marketing: An Hour a Day 

by Rachel Pasqua and Noah Elkin '91. 
Learn how to develop and deploy 
mobile marketing strategies for 


everything from brand building to 
lead generation and sales to estab¬ 
lishing a compelling mobile pres¬ 
ence (Wiley, John & Sons, $29.99). 

Glorieta by Quinn Kayser-Cochran 
'92. Two young lovers find each 
other during the decisive battle in 
the New Mexico Campaign of the 
Civil War (Westland Books, $19.95). 

Your Next Big Thing: 10 Small 
Steps to Get Moving and Get Hap¬ 
py by Ben Michaelis '95. Practical 
strategies, quizzes and exercises to 
help those who are feeling "stuck" 
to realize their purpose, achieve 
their goals and learn about their 
true selves (Adams Media, $24.95). 

A Secret History of Coffee, Coca 
& Cola written and illustrated by 
Ricardo Cortes '95. In this work of 
artistic journalism, Cortes explores 
the history of the coca leaf and its 
controversial relationship with the 
Coca-Cola Co. (Akashic Books, 
$17.95). 

Jewish Jocks: An Unorthodox 
Hall of Fame edited by Franklin 
Foer '96 and Marc Tracy. This col¬ 
lection of biographical, sociological 
and reflective pieces by numerous 
authors, including Foer, explores 
the influences of significant Jewish 
athletes, coaches, broadcasters, 
trainers and team owners (Twelve, 
$26.99). 

Becoming Frum: How Newcomers 
Learn the Language and Culture of 
Orthodox Judaism by Sarah Bunin 
Benor '97. The author explains how 
non-Orthodox Jews learn Orthodox 
language and culture through inter¬ 
actions with community veterans 
and other newcomers (Rutgers 
University Press, $27.95). 


The Politics of Energy and Mem¬ 
ory between the Baltic States and 
Russia by Agnia Grigas '02. Grigas 
dissects the relationship between 
Russia and the Baltic States in 
terms of energy security concerns, 
foreign policy and historical legacy 
(Ashgate, $99.95). 

Tokyo Utopia by Yuma Terada '05. 
Observing Japanese society from 
within and abroad, Terada ad¬ 
dresses foreign perceptions of 
Japan and Japanese culture and 
also how Japan should respond to 
these misperceptions (Bungheisha, 
JPY 1,200). 

Taking It Big: C. Wright Mills 
and the Making of Political Intel¬ 
lectuals by Stanley Aronowitz. The 
author describes the role of the 
late Mills, a professor of sociol¬ 
ogy at Columbia from 1946-62, 
in transforming the politics of the 
American Left in the 1940s and 
'50s and his influence on student 
protests and antiwar movements 
of the '60s (Columbia University 
Press, $32.50). 

Globalization and Sovereignty: 
Rethinking Legality, Legitimacy, 
and Constitutionalism by Jean L. 
Cohen, the Nell and Herbert Singer 
Professor of Contemporary Civili¬ 
zation and Political Theory. Cohen 
analyzes the new sovereignty re¬ 
gime emergent since 1990 and ar¬ 
gues for the continued importance 
of sovereign equality (Cambridge 
University Press, $36.99). 

Theos Bernard, the White Lama: 
Tibet, Yoga, and American 
Religious Life by Paul G. Hackett, 
lecturer in the discipline of clas¬ 
sical Tibetan in the Department 
of Religion. Through interviews. 


diary entries and personal doc¬ 
uments, Hackett examines the 
religious, political and cultural 
impact of Bernard, only the third 
American to enter the holy capital 
city of Lhasa, Tibet (Columbia 
University Press, $32.95). 

The Generation of Postmemory: 

Writing and Visual Culture 
After the Holocaust by Marianne 
Hirsch, the William Peterfield Trent 
Professor of English and Compara- j 

five Literature. Hirsch posits that 
the memory of others' traumatic 
events can shape the behavior of 
their family members and the cul¬ 
ture at large (Columbia University 
Press, $27.50). 

Lead Wars by Gerald Markowitz, 
adjunct professor of sociomedical 
sciences at the Mailman School of 
Public Health, and David Rosner, 
the Ronald H. Lauterstein Profes¬ 
sor of Sociomedical Sciences and 
professor of history. An incisive 
examination of lead poisoning j 

during the past half century and a 
call to action for more responsible 
public health and prevention in the 
face of powerful polluters (Univer¬ 
sity of California Press, $34.95). 

Ike's Bluff: President Eisenhow¬ 
er's Secret Battle To Save the 
World by Evan Thomas. Working 
with newly declassified papers, 

Thomas reveals how President 
Eisenhower, also the 13th presi¬ 
dent of Columbia, made a high- 
risk but ultimately successful 
bluff with nuclear weapons dur¬ 
ing the Cold War (Little, Brown 
and Co., $29.99). 
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Obituaries 


_1 9 3 0_ 

Malcolm S. Mason, attorney, Ear- 
lysville, Va., on November 1,2011. 
Mason was bom in the Bronx in 
June 1910. He was a 1934 graduate 
of the Law School and had lived 
in the Earlysville area since 2003. 
Mason was an expert in federal 
grants law and was legal counsel in 
several federal agencies, including 
the National Labor Relations Board, 
the Office of Economic Opportunity 
and the Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare. Up to the 
time of his death, he was serving as 
a senior fellow to the Administra¬ 
tive Conference of the United States. 
Mason was predeceased by his 
wife, Irma; brother; and sister. He is 
survived by his daughter, Jan, and 
her husband, Ed Freundschuh; son, 
Mike; and two granddaughters. 

19 3 1 

Paul E. Queneau, Hanover, N.H., 
on March 31,2012. Queneau was 
bom on March 20,1911, in Phila¬ 
delphia. He earned a B.A. as well 
as a B.S. (1932) and Ph.D. (1933), 
the latter two at Engineering, and 
began work at International Nickel 
Co/s (INCO) Huntington, W.Va., al¬ 
loy plant. Queneau graduated from 
the Army Engineer School and was 
deployed to Europe with the U.S. 
Army Corps of Engineers. He was 
awarded the Bronze Star Medal, the 
Army Commendation Medal and 
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Paul E. Queneau '31 


earned five battle stars on his ETO 
ribbon. In 1945 he returned to the 
Reserve as a lieutenant colonel. In 
1949, Queneau explored, mapped 
and photographed the Perry River 
region of the Arctic. He retired 
from INCO after 35 years and in 
1971 joined the Thayer School of 
Engineering at Dartmouth, teaching 
there for 25 years. Queneau and 
his wife, Joan (nee Hodges), spent 
their free time on their farm near 
Cornish, N.H. She predeceased 
him. Queneau is survived by his 
children, Paul and his wife, Jean, 
and Josie; six grandchildren; seven 
great-grandchildren; and brother, 
Bernard '30, '33E, and his wife, 
Esther. Memorial contributions may 
be made to the Queneau Scholar¬ 
ship Fund, Town of Cornish, 488 
Town House Rd., Cornish, NH 
03745, or the Fry Fund, Kendal at 
Hanover, 80 Lyme Rd., Hanover, 
NH 03755. 


_ 1 9 3 2 _ 

Leonard S. Bases, otolaryngologist 
and surgeon, Sarasota, Fla., on Janu¬ 
ary 25,2012. At the College, Bases 
was elected to Phi Beta Kappa. At 
the depth of the Great Depression 
he and his brother, Joe, won his first 
year's P&S tuition by betting on a 
long shot at the races. He earned 
the rest of his tuition by working 
as a shoe salesman and selling his 
blood. Bases graduated from P&S in 
1936 and was elected to the Alpha 
Omega Alpha Medical Honor 
Society. He was an intern, resident 
and house surgeon at Mount Sinai 
Hospital, a diplomate of the Ameri¬ 
can Board of Otolaryngology and 
a fellow of the American College of 
Surgeons. During WWII, he served 
in the Army Medical Corps. After 
the war Bases was a Special Fellow 
in head and neck surgery at the 
Memorial Sloan-Kettering Cancer 
Center in New York City. He served 
chiefly during the next 30 years as 
an attending otolaryngologist at the 


Northern Westchester Hospital in 
Mount Kisco, N.Y. He also devoted 
10 years to teaching and practicing 
medicine in Afghanistan and Java 
as a volunteer with CARE/Medico. 
Survivors include his wife of 71 
years, Ann; sons, John and Terry; 
daughter-in-law, Deborah; two 
grandsons; and two nephews. 

19 3 9 

Thomas P. Armstrong, retired 
business administrator, Russell, 
Mass., on April 15,2012. Armstrong 
and his two brothers were raised 
on the Columbia Stock farm, a 
thoroughbred horse operation on 
Long Island, N.Y. After the Col¬ 
lege, he studied Japanese at Penn 
while serving in the Army during 
WWfl. Armstrong's career included 
sales, business ownership and 
finally business administration with 
Gowanda State Hospital in New 
York. He retired in 1983. Armstrong 
loved the outdoors and remained 
active for years after retiring. He 
was preceded in death by his first 
wife, Grace Elizabeth (Bette) Cor¬ 
nell; second wife, Carma Goodrich; 
son, Robert; and son-in-law, Robert 
Apolant. He is survived by his wife, 
Jean Walther; sons, Thomas, and 
Steven James Walther; daughters, 
Pamela Armstrong Apolant, Carma 
Lynne Goodrich Uhrich, Royanna 
Goodrich Law, Cynthia Goodrich 
Cowan, Emily Walther Golinski and 
Karen Walther McCann; 17 grand¬ 
children; and 23 great-grandchil¬ 
dren. Memorial contributions may 
be made to Hilltown Community 
Ambulance Association, Box 353, 
Huntington, MA 01050; American 
Red Cross, Westfield Chapter, 48 
Broad St., Westfield, MA 01085; 
or The United Church of Christ, 
Second Congregational Church, 487 
Western Ave., Westfield, MA 01085. 

Edward C. Biele, retired attorney, 
apple farmer, Seattle, on November 
3,2012. Biele was bom on June 
29,1917, in Hackensack, N.J., and 
grew up in Yonkers. He earned a 
scholarship to Columbia and upon 
graduation entered the Law School. 
He applied for and was accepted 
into a naval officers program dur¬ 
ing his second year of law school, 
which led to four years' service 
in the Navy during WWII. Biele 
served as lieutenant commander 
on the submarine U.S.S. Sea Devil 
during four patrols in the Pacific 
during 1944 and 1945. After the 
war, he returned to the Law School, 
graduating in 1946. In 1950, Biele 
moved to Seattle, where he practiced 


admiralty law until his retirement 
in 1982. He had a second career as 
an apple farmer, which began in the 
mid 1970s when he partnered with 
his oldest son to acquire and operate 
orchards in Eastern Washington. 
Biele was predeceased by his wife of 
61 years, Mary. He is survived by his 
sons, Jolm '69 and Alec '71; daughter, 
Polly Lenssen; five grandchildren; 
and five great-grandchildren. 

19 4 0 

Gilbert H. Glaser, retired medical 
school professor. North Haven, 
Conn., on January 21,2012. Glaser, 
a 1943 graduate of P&:S, trained 
in neurology at The Neurological 
Institute of New York at NewYork 
Presbyterian Hospital/ Columbia 
University Medical Center and then 
served at Brooke AMC from 1946- 
48. He was recruited to Yale as head 
of the neurology section, beginning 
a 45-year career at Yale. Glaser 
became full professor in 1963 and 
was named chairman when neurol¬ 
ogy became a department in 1971, 
a position he held until his 1987 
retirement. Glaser was internation¬ 
ally known for his clinical expertise 
and research in epilepsy and also 
was a leader of a new generation of 
physician-scientists committed to 
disease-oriented laboratory research 
as the basis for understanding basic 
disease mechanisms as a prerequi¬ 
site to developing novel therapies. 
Glaser was president of the Ameri¬ 
can Epilepsy Society in 1963 and 
president of the American Academy 
of Neurology from 1973-75. He was 
editor of the journal Epilepsia and on 
the editorial boards of many other 
journals. Yale honored him in 2006 
by establishing the annual Gilbert 
H. Glaser Lectureship and in 2010 
by creating the Gilbert H. Glaser 
Professorship. 

19 4 1 

Richard H. Kuh, retired attorney. 
New York City, on November 17, 
2011. Kuh was briefly the Manhat¬ 
tan D.A. in 1974, serving between 
the resignation of Frank S. Hogan 
'24, '28L and the election of Robert 
M. Morgenthau. Kuh was bom in 
Manhattan on April 27,1921. He 
served as a combat infantryman 
in Europe in WWII and graduated 
magna cum laude from Harvard 
Law in 1948. Kuh went into private 
practice in New York in 1948 then 
was an ADA from 1953-64, serv¬ 
ing as chief of the Criminal Court 
Bureau and as Hogan's administra¬ 
tive assistant. Kuh's role in the 1964 
obscenity trial of stand-up come- 
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Daniel J. Edelman ’40, ’41J, Public Relations Pioneer 


aniel J. Edelman '40, '41J, a pioneer in 
the public relations field and chairman 
of the international public relations 
company Edelman, died in Chicago on 
January 15,2013. He was 92. 

Edelman was known as a staunch advocate of 
the public relations profession who established 
high standards and a code of ethical practices, 
many of which now are standard in the field. He 
also was active in public service, working for such 
causes as Global Business Coalition on HIV/AIDS 
(now GBCHealth) and Save the Children. 

Edelman was born in New York City on July 3, 
1920, and attended Dewitt 
Clinton H.S. He graduated Phi 
Beta Kappa from the College 
and, after earning an M.S. 
from the Journalism School 
in 1941, became sports 
editor and reporter for a 
Poughkeepsie, N.Y., newspa¬ 
per. He was drafted into the 
Army in 1942, and while in 
the service produced a daily 
newspaper that reported on 
the latest war developments. 

He later served as an analyst 
of German propaganda, after 
which he earned a commis¬ 
sion in Germany and served 
in the U.S. Army information 
Control Division in Berlin. 

After leaving the service, 

Edelman was a news writer 
for CBS and a publicist at Musicraft Records in 
New York before moving to Chicago in 1947 to 
become PR director of the Toni Co., which sold hair 
styling products. He expanded on the company's 
successful advertising campaign, which used 
twins to compare its product to those of competi¬ 


tors, by conducting the first modern media tour 
and sending six sets of twins to 72 U.S. cities. 

In 1952, Edelman launched his eponymous 
company in a small office in the Merchandise Mart 
in Chicago. Toni became his first client, followed 
by brands such as Sara Lee, KFC, Microsoft, Pfizer, 
General Electric, Wal-Mart Stores, Abbott Laborato¬ 
ries, Samsung, Royal Dutch Shell, Kraft, Johnson & 
Johnson and Unilever. Some of Edelman's greatest 
marketing successes were establishing the But- 
terball Turkey Talk-Line and helping Advil to switch 
from prescription to over-the-counter medicine. 
Edelman also is known for creating the Mail Pref¬ 
erence Service, an opt-out 
list for people wishing to 
avoid marketing solicitations, 
in 1970. 

Today, Edelman is the 
world's largest public rela¬ 
tions firm; it encompasses 
66 offices and more than 
4,500 employees world¬ 
wide, with affiliates in more 
than 30 cities. It has earned 
numerous awards for being 
a top agency, including from 
magazines such as Adweek, 
PRWeek and Advertising Age. 

Edelman was presented 
one of the College's John 
Jay Awards for distinguished 
professional achievement 
in 1990 and the Journalism 
School's first annual Dean's 
Medal for Public Service in 2005. 

He is survived by his wife of 59 years, Ruth 
Ann Rozumoff Edelman; sons, Richard and John; 
daughter, Renee '80L; niece Cornelia S. '86L; and 
three granddaughters. 

Karl Daum '15 




dian Lenny Bruce brought him to 
public attention. In 1980 Kuh, then 
in private practice, was hired by 
the family of Martha "Sunny" von 
Billow to prosecute her husband, 
Claus, on charges that he tried 
to kill her with insulin injections. 
As D.A., Kuh established the sex- 
crimes unit. He authored Foolish 
Figleaves? Pornography in — and out 
of — Court (1967) and contributed 
to other periodicals. Kuh, who 
lived in Greenwich Village, was 
a founder of the Village Indepen¬ 
dent Democrats. He is survived 
by his wife, Joyce Dattel Kuh; son, 
Michael; and daughter, Jody. His 
brother, Joseph '39, '43 P&S died 
on November 16,2012. 


_1 9 4 2_ 

Elliott C. Levinthal, physicist, 
inventor and professor, Palo 
Alto, Calif., on January 14,2012. 
Levinthal was bom in Brooklyn on 


April 13,1922. He earned an M.S. 
from MIT in 1943 and a Ph.D. from 
Stanford in 1949 under the direction 
of Felix Bloch. His dissertation, 
on the magnetic resonance of the 
hydrogen atom, was part of Bloch's 
Nobel Prize-winning discoveries. 

In 1948, Levinthal joined Varian 
as a founding employee and was 
research director and director of 
the company. In 1953, he founded 
Levinthal Electronics Products, 
developing some of the first defi¬ 
brillators, pacemakers and cardiac 
monitors. In 1961, Levinthal joined 
the genetics department of Stanford 
School of Medicine. During a two- 
year leave Levinthal was director 
of the Defense Sciences Office at 
the Defense Advanced Research 
Projects Agency. He returned to 
Stanford, becoming a research pro¬ 
fessor in the mechanical engineer¬ 
ing department and director of the 
Stanford Institute for Manufactur¬ 


ing and Automation, then associate 
dean of research at the School of 
Engineering. Levinthal was active 
in philanthropy and politics and 
traveled to all seven continents. He 
is survived by his wife of 67 years, 
Rhoda; children, David and his 
wife, Kate, Judith and her husband, 
Randall, Michael and Daniel; and 
seven grandchildren. 

William A. Mazzarella, retired IRS 
employee, Oceanside, Calif., on 
January 2,2012. Mazzarella was 
bom in Oakland on December 31, 
1919. He served in China and Korea 
with the Marine Corps in WWII. 
Mazzarella was a life member of 
the 1st Marine Division Association, 
the Chosin Few, the China Marine 
Association and the Veterans of For¬ 
eign Wars. He retired from the IRS 
in 1978 after 30 years. Mazzarella 
also gave more than 3,000 hours as 
an auxilian for the Tri-City Medi¬ 


cal Center. In 2006, he received a 
Diamond Trophy from the Tri-City 
Hospital Foundation and an award 
as a charter member of the Towers 
of Faith from the St. Thomas More 
parish. An avid hunter, shooter 
and ammo maker, he was a patron 
member of the NRA and a life 
member of the California Rifle and 
Pistol Association and the North 
American Hunting Club. Mazza¬ 
rella was predeceased by his wife of 
57 years, Rita, and daughter, Judith. 
Surviving him are his companion. 
Marguerite Moore; children, Rita 
M. Gray, Patricia C. Larson, William 
Nicholas and Wendy; son-in-law, 
Timothy Nichols; six grandchildren; 
and six great-grandchildren. 

19 4 3 

Sidney Warschausky, retired educa¬ 
tor, Ann Arbor, Mich., on April 9, 
2011. Warschausky grew up in the 
Bronx and earned a B.A. (Phi Beta 
Kappa) as well as an M. A. (1949) and 
Ph.D. (1957), the latter two both in 
philosophy from GSAS. He served 
as a lieutenant in the Army Air Forc¬ 
es, 1943-46. Warschausky's last 10 
months of service were spent in the 
Occupation Force in Japan, where he 
taught English to the villagers. He 
later taught at Illinois for three years, 
at Mount Holyoke for two years 
and at Michigan for 33 years, where 
he chaired the humanities depart¬ 
ment several times. After retire¬ 
ment Warschausky was a weekly 
volunteer discussion leader of a 
literary group at the JCC for 18 years. 
He was a member of the Chaverim 
B'Shirim choir at the JCC. Poetry also 
was a passion and he was collating 
his for publication. Warschausky is 
survived by his wife of 57 years, Lor¬ 
raine Nadelman; children, Seth and 
his wife, Sandra Finkel, Judith and 
her husband, Gary Childrey, and 
Carl and his wife, Laurie McCollum; 
sister, Thelma Solomon; and eight 
grandchildren. 

19 4 8 

Robert B. Mellins, physician pro¬ 
fessor emeritus. New York City, on 
December 12,2012. Bom in Brook¬ 
lyn, Mellins earned an M.D. from 
Johns Hopkins and subsequently 
returned to Columbia to be trained 
in pediatrics, cardiology and pulm¬ 
onology. He was an internationally 
recognized authority on childhood 
asthma. Mellins established the 
Pulmonary Division of the Depart¬ 
ment of Pediatrics at P&S and was 
president of the American Thoracic 
Society, the Fleischner Society and 
the Louis Augustus Jonas Founda¬ 
tion as well as v.p. of the American 
Lung Association. He received the 
Physicians and Surgeons Distin¬ 
guished Service Award in 2012. 
Mellins also was an accomplished 
musician, skier, figure skater and 
gardener as well as an avid reader. 
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He is survived by his wife. Sue; 
children, Claude Ann and David 
Rustin; son-in-law, Michael Conard; 
and three grandchildren. Memorial 
contributions may be made to the 
Louis Augustus Jonas Foundation 
in support of Camp Rising Sun or 
the Arnold E Gold Foundation in 
support of Humanism in Medicine. 



Richard Stang '48 


Richard Stang, professor emeritus, 
St. Louis, on December 14,2011. 
Stang was bom on July 3,1925, in 
Brooklyn, N.Y. At 18, he joined the 
Army, fighting in the European 
Theater. He then earned a bach¬ 
elor's in chemistry and biology as 
well as a master's (1949) and Ph.D. 
(1958), both in English literature, 
studying under Lionel Trilling 
'25, '38 GSAS. Stang specialized 
in 19th-century English literature, 
particularly the Victorian period. 
He was an instructor at the Univer¬ 
sity of Washington from 1953-54, a 
lecturer at the City College of New 
York from 1954-58 and an assistant 
professor at Carleton College from 
1958-61. He joined the faculty of 
Washington University in St. Louis 
in 1961 as an associate professor of 
English, was named full profes¬ 
sor in 1964 and became professor 
emeritus in 1997. Stang's publica¬ 
tions include The Theory of the Novel 
in England 1850-1870 (1959) and 
Discussions of George Eliot (1960). He 
also co-edited Critical Essays: Ford 
Madox Ford (2002). In addition to 
his wife, Susan Hacker Stang, he is 
survived by a daughter, Elizabeth 
Anton; sons, David and Sam; and 
three grandchildren. His first wife, 
Sondra, died in 1990. 


_1 9 5 0_ 

Richard D. Cushman, retired v.p. 
and general manager. Auburn, 
Calif., on November 9,2011. Cush¬ 
man was bom February 14,1929, 
in Norwich, N.Y. Drafted into the 
Army, he served from December 
1952-June 1954, receiving an honor¬ 
able discharge as a first lieutenant 
in the Finance Corps. He remained 
on reserve duty with the Army 
until 1964. In 1957, Cushman began 
a 28-year career with Diamonds 
International Corp., retiring as v.p. 
and general manager of the Western 
Retail Division. In 1988, he began a 


Peter B. Kenen '54, Economist, Former Provost 


P eter B. Kenen '54, a leading international 
economist and University Provost from 
1969-70, died on December 17,2012, 
at his home in Princeton, N.J. He was 
80. Kenen, who was an expert on the Eurozone, 
taught economics at Columbia from 1957-71, 
chairing the department from 1967-70. 

Born in Cleveland, Kenen moved with his family 
to New York, where he attended Bronx Science. 

He graduated summa cum laude and Phi Beta 
Kappa with a B.A. from the College and earned an 
M.A. (1956) and a Ph.D. (1958) from Harvard. From 
1956-57 he was a research 
student at the London School of 
Economics. 

Kenen was appointed provost 
after the protests of the late 
1960s. He opposed the Vietnam 
War and was an alternate 
delegate for Eugene McCarthy 
at the Chicago Democratic 
National Convention in 1968 but 
also opposed the student oc¬ 
cupations of Columbia campus 
buildings and took part in a 
small faculty counter-protest. 

Nonetheless, he strongly op¬ 
posed the use of police force to 
remove the students and helped 
tend to injured students at a 
hospital near campus. In 1977, 

Columbia awarded Kenen the University Medal for 
Excellence. After leaving Columbia he taught at 
Princeton from 1971-2004, and continued to teach 
part-time until 2011. 

Kenen authored and co-authored numerous 
books and monographs, including British Monetary 
Policy and the Balance of Payments: 1951-57, 


winner of the David A. Wells Prize at Harvard for 
1958-59. His textbooks International Economics 
and The International Economy were standards for 
generations of undergraduates entering the field. 
He was a founding member of the Group of Thirty, 
an organization that seeks to deepen understand¬ 
ing of international economic and financial issues, 
and a member of the Bellagio Group, an interna¬ 
tional group of academics and public officials from 
finance ministries and central banks. He also was 
a member and former fellow of the Council on 
Foreign Relations as well as a consultant to the 
Council of Economic Advisers, 
the Office of Management and 
Budget, the Federal Reserve, the 
International Monetary Fund, 
the U.S. Department of the Trea¬ 
sury and the Economic Advisory 
Panel of the Federal Reserve 
Bank of New York. 

Kenen is survived by his wife 
of 57 years, Regina H.; children, 
Stephanie, Joanne and her 
husband, Ken Cohen, Judith and 
her husband, Jim Gordon, and 
Marc and his wife, Leslie Fisher- 
Katz; and five grandchildren, 
including Zachary Natan Cohen 
'13 GS/JTS. Memorial contribu¬ 
tions to benefit undergraduate 
financial aid may be made to the 
Columbia College Fund, Columbia Alumni Center, 
622 W. 113th St., MC 4530,3rd FI., New York, NY 
10025. Donations also may be made to Secure@ 
Home of the Jewish Family & Children's Service 
of Greater Mercer County, 707 Alexander Rd., Ste 
1-A, Princeton, NJ 08540. 

Elena Hecht '09 Barnard 



second career as a volunteer with 
the AARP Foundation Tax-Aide 
program, helping seniors fill out 
their tax forms. A year later, he 
became the program coordinator 
and also joined the Literacy Support 
Council as a tutor. He also helped 
the program achieve nonprofit 
status and acquire grants. Cushman 
was named the 962nd Point of Light 
by President George H.W. Bush in 
1992. He is survived by his wife of 
57 years, Pamela; daughters, Cyn¬ 
thia Louise Hickman and Melissa 
Cushman Banczak; sisters, Sara 
Bouchonville and Cynthia Whited; 
and five grandchildren. Memorial 
contributions may be made to the 
Literacy Support Council, PO Box 
5291, Auburn, CA 95604-5291. 


_1 9 5 5_ 

Philip D. Bleser, sales manager, 
Bonita Springs, Fla., on October 28, 
2011. Bleser was bom on May 6, 

1933, in Schenectady, N.Y. He earned 
a B.S. in 1956 from Engineering 


and was a member of Sigma Chi. 
Bleser traveled abroad and lived 
in Mexico and Venezuela. He was 
a founding member of the Naples 
Columbia University Club as well as 
an avid fisherman and boater. Bleser 
is survived by his wife of 56 years, 
Ellen (nee Hadley); children, Philip 
and his wife, Carol, Steven, Susan 
Copeland, Scott and his wife, Sally, 
and Laura; brother, David, and his 
wife, Gail; and seven grandchildren. 

Stuart M. Kaback, retired scientific 
adviser, Cranford, N.J., on February 
13,2012. Kaback was bom in Eliza¬ 
beth, N.J., and moved to Brooklyn, 
N.Y., where he spent his childhood. 
He earned an M.A. (1956) and a 
Ph.D. (1960), both in chemistry and 
from GSAS. Kaback joined Esso Re¬ 
search and Engineering Co. in June 
1960 and retired in 2002. He held 
numerous patents, was published 
frequently and was internation¬ 
ally recognized as an expert in his 
field. Kaback is recognized for his 


significant contributions in polymer 
science and engineering patent 
information with the American 
Petroleum Institute, Chemical 
Abstracts Service, Derwent Infor¬ 
mation, Questel-Orbit and the Kirk- 
Othmer Encyclopedia of Chemical 
Technology. Kaback was a member 
of the American Chemical Society 
and won many awards for his work 
in patent information, including the 
prestigious Herman Skolnik Award. 
He had been a member of Temple 
Beth-El since moving to Cranford in 
1966, serving as its president, chair 
of its board of education and in a 
number of other capacities. Surviv¬ 
ing are his wife of 56 years, Marilyn; 
children, Robin and her husband, 
Jim, and Gilbert and his wife, Debo¬ 
rah; and five grandchildren. 

19 6 8 

John R. Tait, attorney, Lewiston, 
Idaho, on February 1,2012. Tait was 
bom in Toledo, Ohio, and was an 
Eagle Scout before winning a full 
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OTHER DEATHS REPORTED 

Columbia College Today also has learned of the following deaths. Complete obituaries will be 
published in an upcoming issue, pending receipt of information. Due to the volume of 
obituaries that CCT receives, it may take several issues for the complete obituary to appear. 

1938 Leo D. Kellerman, ophthalmologist, Douglaston, N.Y., on November 18,2012. 

1939 Joseph R. Kuh, retired physician. New York, N.Y., on November 16,2012. 

William J. Stibravy, Foreign Service officer, Norwalk, Conn., on January 5,2013. 

1940 Francis H. McCullough Jr., retired orthopedist, Centralia, Wash., on January 15,2013. 

1942 Morris Grossman, retired philosophy professor, Fairfield, Conn., on December 12,2012. 

William J. Scharffenberger, retired business executive. New York City and Ghent, N.Y., on Decem¬ 
ber 12,2012. 

Anthony E. Ventriglia, retired professor of mathematics, Bronxville, N.Y., on August 28,2012. 

1943 Cleomenes Generates, physician. La Jolla, Calif., on December 31,2012. 

1944 Gordon Cotier, author, musical producer. New York, N.Y., on December 20,2012. 

Robert A. Fishman, neurologist and retired hospital chair, Tiburon, Calif., on December 4,2012. 
Robert L. Rosenthal, hematologist. Flushing, N.Y., on February 1,2013. 

1945 Alan A. Grometstein, retired mathematician, Stoneham, Mass., on November 4,2012. 

1946 Eugene Brack, musicologist. New York, N.Y., on December 8,2012. 

1947 William H. Hayes Jr., retired philosophy professor, Santa Cruz, Calif., on August 27,2011. 

1948 Grant B. Dellabough, family physician, Dumont, N.J., on November 21,2012. 

James St. Andrew, retired, Mooresville, N.C., on December 13,2012. 

Paul P. Woolard, business executive. New York City, on January 10,2013. 

1949 Frederick W. Scholl, Hendersonville, N.C., on April 11,2011. 

1950 John L. Maracle, retired insurance executive, Irondequoit, N.Y., on January 3,2013. 

1951 Herbert H. Beardsley, Episcopal priest, Cutchogue, N.Y., on January 26,2013. 

Myron "Mickey" Winick, physidan and nutrition expert. New York City, on November 1,2012. 

1952 Salvatore J. Capone, retired ophthalmologist, Staten Island, N.Y., on December 16,2012. 

1954 John W. Brackett Jr., retired pulmonologist, Oxford, Conn., on December 8,2012. 

Leon H. Frey, Delray Beach, Fla., on July 8,2012. 

John J. McGill, consultant, Sandestin, Fla., on February 17,2012. 

David R. Williams, retired music professor, Memphis, on December 6,2012. 

1955 Ihor Koszman, chemical engineer, Montgomery, Texas, on August 9,2012. 

Raymond D. Panetta, retired urologist. Seaside Park, N.J., on December 25,2012. 

1956 Stephen Forstein, retired rabbi, Topeka, Kan., on December 19,2012. 

1959 Michael Marks Cohen, former naval officer, former Law School professor. New York City, on 
December 1,2012. 

1960 Michael J. O'Connell, engineer. New Bern, N.C., on August 11,2012. 

1961 John C. Leonardo Jr., retired computer executive, Ketchum, Idaho, on December 18,2012. 

1962 George M. Abodeely Jr., West Boylston, Mass., on June 30,2012. 

1963 Robert E. Dyson, Sarasota, Fla., on July 30,2011. 

Henry A. Sellner, retired ob/gyn, Danbury, Conn., on January 25,2013. 

1964 Frederick H. Levine, physician, Amherst, Mass., on September 18,2012. 

1968 Barry Deutsch, attorney, Brooklyn, N.Y., on December 29,2012. 

1969 George S. Eisenbarth, medical executive, professor of pediatrics and diabetes researcher, Golden, 
Colo., on November 13,2012. 

1972 Richard A. Arcaro, retired electrical engineer and computer analyst, Laurens, N.Y., on January 9,2013. 

1984 Richard G. Anderson, art dealer and maritime preservationist, Nyack, N.Y., on January 21,2013. 

1985 Robert Z. Mesko, development executive, Denver, on November 16,2012. 

1992 Andrew Littell, financial executive, Boston, on December 17,2012. 

Kevin B. Pratt, architecture professor, Ithaca, N.Y., on February 19,2013. 

1993 Tania E. Gregory, homemaker, Berkeley, Calif., on December 11,2012. 

Suzanne M. Weber, neuroscience researcher and lab manager, Tempe, Ariz., on January 7,2013. 



John R. Tait '68 


scholarship to Columbia. He was 
class treasurer and a reporter for 
WKCR. Tait was a counterintelli¬ 
gence special agent in the Army and 
graduated from Vanderbilt Law. He 
was an expert in worker's compen¬ 
sation law and was special deputy 
attorney general for tire Bureau of 
Child Support. Tait also was Clear¬ 
water Bar president, Idaho State Bar 
Committee on Ethics and Profession¬ 
al Responsibility chair and a board 
member of the Workers Compensa¬ 
tion Section of the Idaho State Bar, 
Idaho Trial Lawyers Association and 
the State Board of Idaho Legal Aid 
Services. He received the Pro Bono 
Award from the Idaho State Bar and 
in 1994 was nominated by President 
Clinton to serve as federal district 
judge. Tait 7 s career was dedicated to 
winning complex worker's compen¬ 
sation cases for little remuneration. 
He is survived by his wife, Christina 
Bjomstad; brother, Paul; daughters 
and sons-in-laws, Gretchen Bjom¬ 
stad and Alastair Gemmell, and 
Mary Tait and Nathan Abraham; 
and a granddaughter. 
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Nicola Tanelli, attorney. North 
Caldwell, N.J., on January 4,2013. 
Bom in Italy, Tanelli was raised 
in Verona, N.J. In high school, he 
excelled in basketball and track but 
his true passion was soccer. As a 
member of the Columbia team from 
1981-83, Tanelli experienced three 
Ivy League titles. The 1983 squad 
became the first Ivy League program 
to compete in an NCAA Division I 
men's soccer national championship 
contest. According to Columbia's 
1982 men's soccer media guide, 
Tanelli's sophomore season, he was 
listed as the team's swiftest man. 
Tanelli earned a law degree from 
New York Law and was an attorney 
with JPMorgan Chase in New York 
City for the past two years. Prior to 
that, he was employed by Citigroup 
in New York City for 15 years. He 
is survived by his wife, Beth (nee 
Holmes); children, Matthew and 
Isabella; parents, Orazio and Franca; 
and brother, Pasquale, and his wife, 
Mary Ann. 

Lisa Palladino 
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Columbia College Today 
Columbia Alumni Center 
622 W. 113th St., MC 4530 
New York, NY 10025 
cct@columbia.edu 


Your friends and classmates want 
to hear from you! Please send news 
about yourself or your family, or a 
favorite Columbia College mem¬ 
ory, to CCT at either the email or 
postal address above. You also can 
send news online via CCT' s easy- 
to-use webform: college.columbia. 
edu/ cct/submit_class_note. 



Robert Zucker 

29 The Birches 
Roslyn, NY 11576 


rzucker@optonline.net 


This is a short note to remind you 
that Columbia College Today still 
comes to you, and the only way 
we can have a class column is for 
classmates to send me news of 
their activities. 

As regards my life, my 12-room 
house is on the market and I am 
buying a two-bedroom apartment 
in North Shore Towers and Country 
Club in Queens. There are 1,680 
apartments in three 33-story build¬ 
ings. Facilities include an 18-hole 
golf course, five tennis courts, a 
movie theater, supermarket, restau¬ 
rant and more. I spent most of the 
summer in Southampton and play 
a lot of tennis. 

So, how about you? Email or 
write with updates on your life 
and activities. Let's keep our class 
alive. 
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Melvin Hershkowitz 

22 Northern Ave. 
Northampton, MA 01060 


DrMelvin23@gmail.com 


On July 31, Dr. Arthur "Wizzer" 
Wellington sent a very nice letter 


Class Notes are submitted by 
alumni and edited by volunteer 
class correspondents and the 
staff of CCT prior to publication. 
Opinions expressed are those of 
individual alumni and do not 
reflect the opinions of CCT, its 
class correspondents, the College 
or the University. 


from his home in Elmira, N.Y., 
reporting that his growing family 
now has six great-grandchildren, 
with a seventh who was antici¬ 
pated to arrive in October. Art (92) 
continues to be active with friends 
and family in Elmira and is one 
of three surviving members of 
his longstanding breakfast club, 
which began with 12 friends long 
ago. I doubt that any other Class 
of 1942 classmates have so many 
great-grandchildren, but I will hap¬ 
pily receive population reports for 
future issues of CCT. Compliments 
to Art on his longevity and loyalty 
to Columbia. 

On August 21, our Alumni Office 
notified me of the death on Septem¬ 
ber 25,2011, of Dr. William Pfeffer 
Jr. in Randolph, N.H. William 
entered Harvard Medical School via 
the professional option and gradu¬ 
ated with his M.D. in 1944. He was 
elected to the Alpha Omega Alpha 
academic honor society and later 
completed his training as a pediatri¬ 
cian. At Columbia, William was 
a member of SAE, was Glee Club 
manager and earned Silver and 
Gold Crowns. He was predeceased 
by his first wife, Jean Wilkinson, 
and is survived by his second wife, 
Angela; son, William; daughter, 

Jane Jerry; and two grandchildren. 
We extend condolences to his fam¬ 
ily. You can read William's obituary 
in the Fall issue. 

The New York Times' edition of 
August 24 contained an obitu¬ 
ary notice for Warren C. Baum, 
who died on August 20,2012, 
at 90 in Bethesda, Md. In WWII, 
Warren served in England in the 
Intelligence Unit of the Office 
of Strategic Services. In 1948, he 
earned master's degrees in eco¬ 
nomics and public administration, 
and in 1949 a Ph.D. in econom¬ 
ics, all at Harvard. He then held 
various positions at the Economic 
Cooperation Administration in 
Washington, D.C.; at the RAND 
Corp. in Paris; and at the FCC in 
Washington, D.C. He wrote a book. 
The French Economy and the State, 
before joining the World Bank in 
1959. Warren became v.p. of the 
World Bank for Projects, Policies 
and Research, working there for 
28 years before retiring in 1987. He 
was a fellow of the Social Science 
Research Council, a member of the 
American Economics Association 
and a member of Washington's 
prestigious Cosmos Club. He en¬ 
joyed his vacations with his family 
on Martha's Vineyard. 

At Columbia, Warren was presi¬ 


dent of Le Cercle Lafayette and 
v.p. of the Economics Society. He is 
survived by his wife, Jessie; daugh¬ 
ters, Kathryn Meyer Yaverbaum 
and Nancy Lohman; five grandchil¬ 
dren; and five great-grandchildren. 
Warren, one of the most brilliant 
members, among many, in our 
Great Class of 1942, leaves a record 
of great accomplishment in eco¬ 
nomics research and public service. 
We mourn his loss and extend 
condolences to his family. 

I was sad to see an obituary no¬ 
tice for Paul M. Cohen in The New 
York Times on August 25. Paul died 
on August 24,2012, at 91. He earned 
an M.B.A. at the Business School 
in 1947 and then had a long career 
as an accountant, controller and 
financial services executive at S.D. 
Leidesdorf, Gottlieb & Becker, L.L. 
Constantin, American Merchandis¬ 
ing Company, A.J. Armstrong & Co. 
and Shearson Lehman. Paul fin¬ 
ished his career as a v.p. at Lehman 
Brothers before his retirement. 

At Columbia, Paul was a mem¬ 
ber of the Jewish Students Society, 
Beta Sigma Rho, the Columbia 
Players and The Varsity Show. He 
worked on Spectator and earned a 
Silver Crown. He was a loyal alum¬ 
nus and occasionally contacted me 
and my Class Notes correspondent 
predecessor, the late Dr. Herbert 
Mark, to discuss Columbia alumni 
affairs. He also was a steady and 
generous financial donor to the 
College. Paul was predeceased by 
his first wife, Dorothy Rodbell, and 
is survived by his second wife, nee 
Dorothy Roberts; daughters, Liza- 
beth and Peggy; stepchildren, Lynn 
and Steven; and grandchildren 
and step-grandchildren. We mourn 
the loss of another fine classmate, 
and we extend our condolences to 
Paul's family and friends. 

As I prepared to submit these 
notes to CCT, the Ivy League foot¬ 
ball season was soon to begin. This 
season is the Columbia debut of 
our new head coach, Pete Mangu- 
rian. Hopes are high for immediate 
success, but experience has taught 
us to be prepared for disappoint¬ 
ment. Columbia last won an Ivy 
League Football Championship 
in 1961, when we shared it with 
Harvard. Our 2012 preseason 
consensus ranking was seventh of 
eight teams in the Ivy League, with 
only Princeton below us. 

As a freshman in 1938, this writer 
recalls seeing the great Sid Luckman 
'39, who left the College in 1939 as 
an All-American quarterback, lead¬ 
ing Columbia at the old Baker Field. 


In those days of two-way players, 
Sid also was our punter and a 
tenacious defensive safety. He had a 
brilliant pro career with the Chicago 
Bears, where he helped install the 
T-formation offense under coach 
George Halas. Joining Sid on the 
Bears was Columbia's outstanding 
end John Siegal '39, who became a 
successful dentist. 

In 1938-42, Columbia had 
some exciting victories over major 
football schools. In 1938, we beat 
Army 20-18. In 1939, we beat Navy 
19-13 and lost to Tulane 25-0, as we 
were unable to contain that school's 
elusive halfback. Jitterbug Kellogg. 
In 1940, we beat Wisconsin 7-6 and 
also defeated Georgia 19-13, when 
halfback Phil Bayer took a lateral 
pass and ran over the goal line for 
the winning score. Phil became 
a Marine Officer, decorated for 
heroism in combat in WWII, when 
he was killed at Peleliu. In 1941, 
Columbia, led by quarterback Paul 
Govemali '43, lost to Michigan 28-0. 
Paul, a strong runner and great 
passer, was a worthy successor 
to Luckman. In 1942, he won the 
Maxwell Award as the outstand¬ 
ing player in the nation. He played 
professional football for five years 
after graduation, two with the New 
York Giants. We send coach Mangu- 
rian our best wishes for immediate 
success and an early Ivy League 
Championship. 

Best wishes and kind regards 
to all classmates. Send your news 
and comments by email or call my 
home, 413-586-1517. 
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G.J. D'Angio 

201S. 18th St., #1818 
Philadelphia, PA 19103 
dangio@earthlink.net 


Silence seems to be the key word 
for '43ers. No news received. 

Remember, 2013 is the 70th an¬ 
niversary of our graduation. That 
means you all should be planning 
to attend our Alumni Reunion 
Weekend, Thursday, May 30- 
Saturday, June 2. Look me up; I'll 
be there, and would be delighted 
to see you again on campus. In 
the meantime, you can ensure that 
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Columbia has your correct contact 
information by updating it online 
(reunion.college.columbia.edu / 
alumniupdate) or by calling the 
Alumni Office (212-851-7488). 

One of my weekly tutorials at 
Penn uncovered an interesting con¬ 
trast. Two graduates of excellent 
American colleges/universities 
could not place Keats or Shelley. 
Score one for a Columbia educa¬ 
tion. Even Porgy and Bess drew a 
blank. They are, of course, three 
or more up on me insofar as the 
names of the latest rap artists are 
concerned. 

After 36 years and nine months, 

I fully retired from my position 
at Penn but will continue as an 
emeritus professor. They have 
been mostly good years, and I shall 
miss interacting with the young 
trainees. 

I must move my office, always a 
tedious affair. I decided to dose eyes 
and throw out mounds of books, 
files, documents and such that I have 
not consulted for years. An example 
is my copy of Gray's Anatomy, which 
has been on my shelves since my 
medical school years. 

As of this writing, my wife, Au¬ 
drey, and I planned to be in London 
in October for this year's meeting of 
SIOP (International Sodety of Pediat¬ 
ric Oncology), a group that, as I'm 
sure you can tell from the name, con¬ 
cerns itself with childhood cancers. 
Audrey was in London once already 
this year, having traveled for the 
equestrian Olympic events in July; 
she reports the organization and 
facilities were top-notch although 
the USA team did not perform well. 
We'll tour the northwest of Wales 
after the SIOP assembly. It is said to 
be the most scenic part of Wales. 

Please note my new postal and 
email addresses, at the top of the 
column, and please send news. 
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Henry Rolf Hecht 

11 Evergreen PI. 
Demarest, NJ 07627 


hrhl5@columbia.edu 


Sadly, we must bid goodbye to Ed 
Costikyan '47, '49L, who, despite 
offidally being a few years behind 
us, was considered a mainstay of 
the fourth floor/John Jay extracur¬ 
ricular community in the first half 
of the '40s. I don't think any of us 
pictured Ed as a Tammany leader, 
and yet we discovered he became a 
successful politician who reformed 
the New York County political 
machine. A fellow Columbian and 
friend to be proud of. 

I sent some emails to the class 
this time around in the interest 
of drumming up news. From the 
Rev. Louis Pitt we get the cheerful 
greeting that he's "still in reason¬ 
ably good health and fairly active." 


He now resides in Carleton-Willard 
Village, a retirement community 
in Bedford, Mass., where he's "in 
charge of our small lending library, 
among other things." He also helps 
in a nearby Episcopal church. And 
by the time these Class Notes reach 
you, Louis will have celebrated the 
65th anniversary of his ordination, 
which was conducted by his father, 
then the rector of Grace Church in 
downtown New York. 

Pressed for other activities that 
keep him busy, Louis responded, "I 
enjoy music as much as ever and at¬ 
tend regular concerts of the Boston 
Symphony." 

Also happily retired in the Bay 
State is MIT history professor emeri¬ 
tus Bruce Mazlish. He is still chum- 


delight and graduated in due time. 

Asked what he does for amuse¬ 
ment now, Guido says he dates and 
particularly enjoys dancing! That, at 
87, is remarkable in itself. Unfortu¬ 
nately, he says that lately he's been 
suffering from gout and that has 
inhibited his preferred activities. 

When Mario E. DeOrchis 
'48L (203-637-0045, medeorchis@ 
marinelex.com) retired this year 
after practicing as an admiralty 
proctor (maritime lawyer) for 64 
years, he took down the two 
diplomas that hung side by side in 
the office of DeOrchis & Partners 
in New York City. One was his CC 
diploma, and the other certified that 
he received an L.L.B. from the Law 
School. This achievement was made 


Mario E. DeOrchis '43, '48L retired this year after 
practicing as an admiralty proctor (maritime lawyer) 
for 64 years. 


ing out articles as well as blog posts, 
which you can tap into at bmazlish. 
blog.com. Bmce's most recent article, 
"From the Sentiment of Human¬ 
ity to the Concept of Humanity," 
was published in the June issue of 
Historically Speaking —"a very lively 
periodical," according to Bruce. But 
his "best news" was that his 2-year- 
old grandson, Jacob, got a brother, 
Jared, on August 7. The boys are 
offspring of Bmce's son, Jared, and 
daughter-in-law, Darcy. They live in 
beautiful Breckenridge, Colo. 

Among '44's West Coast con¬ 
tingent is retired attorney Arthur 
Knapp, who reports from Walnut 
Creek, Calif., that he keeps in shape 
by "keeping my yard in shape," a 
program supplemented by thrice- 
weekly visits to the gym. In July, 

Art flew east for a granddaughter's 
wedding. He then celebrated Labor 
Day by "spending some quality 
time" with his daughter and admir¬ 
ing her new house in Oregon. 


Enoch Callaway 

87 Barbaree Way 
Tiburon, CA 94920-2223 
enoch.callaway@ucsf.edu 

Guido Dattaro (914-961-8051, gdat 
taro@msn.com) is 87 and retired, 
having run a construction company 
for 11 years and then being a build¬ 
ing official until he retired. Guido 
entered with the Class of '45 but 
was called up because of the war 
and served as an electronic techni¬ 
cian in the Navy. The big event of 
his naval career occurred at the 
war's end. They were anchored off 
Rota and a group of Japanese came 
aboard their ship to surrender. He 
returned to Columbia with great 


possible by a combination of things, 
including entering law school after 
completion of his junior year in 
college, a 10-point bonus for serving 
in WWII, attending three semesters 
per year and taking more classes 
than were usually allowed. Because 
he worked every afternoon for the 
Columbia Scholastic Press Associa¬ 
tion, Mario obtained permission 
from the dean to sign up for extra 
classes. CSPA gave him its first 
Columbia College scholarship. 

During Mario's sophomore year, 
government service recruiters told 
him and other students that if they 
volunteered they could choose any 
branch of the Armed Forces. So he 
did, and chose the Air Corps. He 
was assigned to the tank destroyers 
for basic training at North Camp 
Hood (now Fort Hood) in Texas. At 
that time, the tank destroyers were 
suffering heavy casualties fighting 
German Gen. Erwin Rommel in 
Africa. 

While still in basic training, Ma¬ 
rio was visited by an Army colonel 
from Washington, D.C., who asked 
if he would be willing to parachute 
into Naples, Italy, and join the un¬ 
derground to do liaison work with 
U.S. forces that were preparing in 
Africa for the Italian invasion. Ma¬ 
rio, who was bom in Italy, could 
speak Italian and the Neapolitan 
dialect. The colonel said it was 
strictly a volunteer job. Remember¬ 
ing his volunteering at Columbia, 
Mario declined. But a week later 
he was pulled out of basic training 
and sent to Washington. 

Fortunately, the new assignment 
was not to join the underground 
in Italy but to help train the first 
military government units being 
organized for use in Italy, France 



and Germany. Mario landed at 
Casablanca and later taught Italian 
at a college in the mountains of Al¬ 
geria. The students were American, 
French and English general officers 
who needed a crash course in 
Italian. Mario later participated in 
military government for the Italian, 
French and German campaigns, 
earning five battle stars and a 
Bronze Star. 

When he returned to Columbia 
in 1946, he changed his major from 
journalism to law. After graduat¬ 
ing from the Law School, jobs were 
hard to find, but he was hired in 
New York by Haight, Gardner, 

Poor & Havens, then the world's 
largest admiralty firm, which 
desperately needed a lawyer who 
knew — you guessed it — Italian. 

It was snowed under by claims 
for loss of United Nations Relief & 
Rehabilitation Administration relief 
shipments shipped to Italy. The 
clothing and food simply seemed 
to disappear, especially in Naples. 
Shortage claims were being settled 
for best possible terms. But Mario's 
careful review of thousands of bills 
of landings and Italian delivery 
receipts revealed that many of the 
losses could be explained by faulty 
documentation. 

Mario enjoyed his decades of 
maritime law practice, which took 
him to more than 100 countries. 

The Journal of Commerce described 
him as the "maritime lawyer's 
lawyer." For 30 consecutive years, 
Martindale-Hubbell cited him for 
having achieved "AV Preeminent," 
the highest possible rating in both 
legal ability and ethical standard 
among his peers. 


Bernard Sunshine 

165 W. 66th St., Apt. 12G 
New York, NY 10023 
bsunsl@gmail.com 

I asked Malvin Ruderman, the Col¬ 
umbia Centennial Professor of Phys¬ 
ics and Applied Physics, to give us a 
thumbnail on "dark energy," which 
recently has gained much attention. 

Mai wrote: "More than 80 years 
ago, theoretical physicists success¬ 
fully merged the newly developed 
quantum theory with the older 
Einstein theory of (special) relativ¬ 
ity. One remarkable consequence 
of this development was the real¬ 
ization that a vacuum should not 
be completely empty. It contained 
energy and therefore should have 
mass density. The full vacuum 
mass density was not measurable 
in the laboratory. 

"But a volume of vacuum in one 
region should have gravitational 
interaction with a similar vacuum 
region elsewhere. This could have 
great consequences for the evolu¬ 
tion of our expanding universe. 
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Calculating the magnitude and 
even the sign of this 'dark' (i.e. 
invisible) mass-energy density con¬ 
tribution to cosmology depends 
on knowledge of all the possible 
particles and interactions on all 
microscales, even those infinitesi¬ 
mally smaller than what could be 
directly explored in the laboratory. 

"It is, however, possible to bound 
the magnitude of the vacuum 
'dark energy's' mass density from 
limits for the expansion rate of our 
universe. That magnitude should 
not be very much greater than 
those of other presently observed 
constituents of our universe. If this 
were not the case, conditions for life 
to have evolved would never have 
existed here or anywhere in our ob¬ 
served universe. Either the present 
expansion of our universe would 
too long ago have reversed and 
become a crunch, or it would have 
passed through our present era too 
rapidly for galaxies, stars and life 
to form. Exciting new observations 
of what seems to be the vacuum's 
'dark energy 7 density, inferred from 
the acceleration of the expansion of 
our universe, put it well within this 
allowed limit. 

"The great mystery is why theo¬ 
retical estimates of it from known 
or contemplated microphysics are 
so hugely greater than this limit. 
Proposals for the tiny value we 
observe for it include speculations 
that theoretical physics will always 
allow an essentially infinite range 
of possible 'dark energy' densities 
but these are distributed among an 
infinite number of other, coexist¬ 
ing universes. Only extremely 
rare ones like our own with tiny 
vacuum densities could produce 
the conditions for astronomers and 
physicists to study their universe." 

Mai adds: "The probable verifica¬ 
tion of Higgs boson doesn't yet 
change any part of the 'dark energy 7 
puzzle." 

Richard Friedenberg, initially 
an English/drama major, turned 
to medicine because his father 
said he had to do something to 
earn a living. When he retired, 
the first thing he did was write a 
pulp novel. Deceit and Deception, 
which "turned out pretty good for 
a novice. Recently, at the urging of 
my grandkids, I wrote Memories. I 
must confess that I am really a ham 
at heart." 

Browsing in my neighborhood li¬ 
brary, I came across Herbert Gold's 
Travels in San Francisco, one of his 
many books. It reminded me of my 
last column, which cited a Bay Area 
publication reporting Herb's ap¬ 
petite for walking the Filbert Street 
steps, and it triggered my curiosity 
about the steps. A guide book I 
turned to described them as a 377- 
step climb, scaling the sheer eastern 
face of Telegraph Hill, and winding 


through flower gardens and charm¬ 
ing 19th-century cottages. 

In September my wife. Marge, 
and I visited Herb at his home 
high on Russian Hill. His street is 
inclined at least 45 degrees (or so 
it seemed), but whatever the effort 
getting up and down the hill, the 
view from his apartment is unbe¬ 
lievable. Chinatown lies below and 
San Francisco Bay, with its heavy 
water traffic and the Oakland Bay 
Bridge, are in full view. Herb's is 
unmistakably the home of a writer, 
as it overflows with books, journals, 
magazines, memorabilia and his 
faithful manual typewriter. A won¬ 
derful visit catching up after these 
many years. 

I regret advising the passing of 
Charles Amoldi, retired surgeon, 
who lived in Florida. 
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Frank Iaquinta 

620 Pelhamdale Ave., 
Apt. 15 

Pelham, NY 10803 


fiaquintamd@aol.com 


Classmates, please send news 
about yourself and your family, 
your career, your travels or even a 
favorite Columbia College memory 
to me at either the email or postal 
address above. You also can send 
news to me via CCT's easy-to-use 
webform: college.columbia.edu/ 
cct/submit_class_note. This column 
is a wonderful way for us to stay 
connected. I hope to hear from you. 
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Thank you to all who shared news 
this time around. 

We begin with Lodovico Blanc 
'50E, who was bom in Rome in 1927. 
"After graduating with degrees in 
industrial engineering, I worked in 
Cuba until 1960, when I returned to 
these hospitable shores. I now live 
in Miami with my Cuban-born wife, 
Maria (Connie). I worked for ESSO, 
now ExxonMobil, from which I 
retired after a 30-year career mostly 
in information systems. Since my 
retirement, I am active in a charitable 
organization, the Order of Malta. 
Hobbies and interests are SET! 
(search for extra-terrestrial intel¬ 
ligence), NEO (near-Earth objects). 



archaeology, and prehistoric and 
ocean impact meteorite research. I'm 
a fan of Dallas Abbott Ph.D. at the 
Lamont-Doherty Earth Observa¬ 
tory and am a Knight of Malta in 
Obedience, which reflects the status 
that binds you to follow certain strict 
rules of the order." 

Dr. Sidney Fink '52 P&S writes, 
"I'm 85.1 can still hike and paddle, 
and guess I should share why I am 
a fortunate Class of '48 survivor. 
First, I was drafted into the Army 
shortly after the atomic bomb was 
dropped, which saved me from dy¬ 
ing in the invasion of Japan. Since 
then, I have been healthy enough/ 
smart enough to avoid doctors and 
pills all my life. (Being one helped, 

I guess.) So avoid battlefields, eat a 
good diet, exercise regularly, stay 
out of the office and drugstores as 
much as you can and you should 
easily live past my age. Good luck 
to you!" 

Retired from a business career 
in retailing that spanned 46 years, 
David Burstein lives in Tenafly, N.J. 
"I do a lot of nonfiction reading and 
visiting of children and grand¬ 
children in Weston, Conn., and 
Katonah, N.Y. One of my children, 
Andrew '74, is a professor at LSU 
in Baton Rouge, where he is an 
early-American history expert and 


edition of The College Handbook of 
Creative Writing, my textbook for the 
subject, used in many colleges. 

"I don't believe in retirement. Po¬ 
litically, I am very liberal. I support 
[Barack] Obama ['83], and think 
America needs an entire overhaul. 
See my book. The Decline and Fall of 
America. 

"At the College years ago, my 
friends included Allen Ginsberg; 
Jason Epstein '49, '50 GSAS; Don 
Friedman '49; and John Hollander 
'50, '52 GSAS." 

Ethan I. Davis writes, "After my 
wife and I had major health issues 
simultaneously in June 2011, we 
took that as a sign that it was time 
for us to move. We sold our home 
of 15 years and are happily resettled 
in the Las Fuentes Resort Village 
senior community in Prescott in 
North Central Arizona. It was the 
right thing for us to do." 

Tom Colven continues to "enjoy 
old age at the beach at Emerald Isle, 
N.C." 

Sharing his story is Nicholas 
Giosa: "Bom Italian Harlem in 
1925; shined shoes in father's barber 
shop in the Bronx; attended Roma 
Barber School at 14; graduated from 
Stuyvesant H.S. in 1942; attended 
Columbia '42- 48. Originally 
was the Class of '46, interrupted 


Robert DeMaria '48 is an author as well as the pub¬ 
lisher of The Vineyard Press. 


a prolific published author on Jef¬ 
ferson, Madison, Washington Irving 
and so on. His brother, Robert, is 
a lawyer in Washington and is a 
Tufts grad. My older brother, Albert 
'47, entered with the Class of '44 
but his schooling was interrupted 
by WWII. A nephew, Jeff Burstein 
'75, also attended Columbia, so 
there is a good history of well- 
educated men with Columbia's 
Core program as their well-earned 
standard." 

Dr. Bob Mellins continues to be 
active at P&S, helping to steer the 
research of postgraduate fellows as 
well as pursuing his own. 

Elaborating a bit from his note 
in the Fall issue, Robert DeMaria 
'59 GSAS writes, "I continue to 
live the way I always lived. I write 
books and publish books. I am the 
publisher of The Vineyard Press 
and before that I published the 
Mediterranean Review. For 50 years I 
have spent part of the year in Spain 
in my house in Deia, Mallorca. 

"I have written 20 novels. My 
latest is Bleecker Street Blues, set in 
Greenwich Village in 1920; it was 
published in 2010. In 2011,1 wrote a 
memoir of my years in Mallorca. In 
2012,1 published Missing in Action, 
set in WWII. I am doing the fourth 


by WWII. Attended BU Medical 
'48-'52; interned at Hartford Hos¬ 
pital '52- 54; did general practice 
in Hartford '54-'66; did residency 
in anesthesiology; practiced at 
Hartford Hospital 1966-2000. Was 
president of New England Society 
of Anesthesiologists 1980-81. 

"Painted avidly in '50s and '60s; 
chief interests now are poetry and 
photography. Published book of 
poetry. Words, Wounds and Wonder, 
with photos, etchings, and pen and 
inks in 1996; prize photo of mother 
and father appeared on cover of 
Parade Magazine; lifelong tennis 
player. 

"Best memories at Columbia are 
times shared with classmates from 
Stuyvesant, George Caplis '48E 
and Lou Vanaria '58 GSAS. 

"Beautiful wife, Louise, died 20 
years ago; daughter, Lisa, died 14 
years ago; have three sons, Mark 
(57) and twins Paul and Eric (53). 
Have been living in same house in 
Wethersfield, Conn., for 55 years, 
still cutting grass and doing house¬ 
hold chores. 

"Thankful for the long journey." 

George Woolfe writes, "My 
wife, Mary Elaine, and I moved 
to Falmouth, Mass., last year after 
spending a year in a retirement 
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the news of his former roommate's 
death, sent this note: "As I read 
Columbia College Today, I've thought 
how lucky we are to be alive. More 
and more of the short notes from 
classmates list the everyday things 
that they are doing, what their kids 
have done or are doing, who they 
have lost and who their friends 
were at Columbia. Memories 
are vivid, nostalgia is obvious, 
thankfulness is apparent. We were 
so lucky to be at Columbia after 
the end of one war and before the 
beginning of the next. We should 
not waste a minute of any day and 
live every hour as best we can, as 
long as we are able. Time passes, 
more quickly than we realize. Live 
your life as best as you can, as long 
as you are able. Bob did." 

Richard Impola writes, "After 
retirement from teaching at SUNY 
New Paltz, I began to work on 
Finnish, the language of my parents 
and their friends. I have translated 
20 Finnish works, the most notable 
being a trilogy titled Under the North 
Star by Finnish realist author Vaino 
Linna. It was probably that book 
that won me tire civilian Order of 
the White Rose from the Finnish 
government." 

Harvey Gardner, who describes 
himself as "'48 ex-'45 still extant," 
sent this note: "With Jean (married 
in 1947), travel only between Nyack 
home and second home in South 
Egremont, Southern Berkshire 
County, Mass. In touch weekly with 
Marcel Gutwirth '47, '50 GSAS and 
Charles Simmons." 

Still active with the Virginia 
Medical Reserve Corps, Dr. Sidney 
Fink '52 P&S "otherwise spends 
his time hiking, playing bridge and 
visiting his extended family, which 
includes 15 grandchildren and five 
great-grandchildren!" 

Robert DeMaria is "doing 
research for a new novel that 
takes place in summer 1936 in 
Europe, especially Berlin where 
the summer Olympics took place. 

I welcome any good anecdotes or 
rare information about this event: 
debobaria@aol.com." 

Frank Marcus writes, "This 
year promises to be a busy one. I 
practice, teach and pursue research 
at the University of Arizona. I was 
an invited speaker at a pediatric 
cardiology conference in Orange 
County in January; later that month 
I was, at this writing, to present 
grand rounds in a hospital in Mi¬ 
ami. I am scheduled to give a talk at 
the American College of Cardiology 
meetings in March in San Francisco. 
In April, I plan to travel to Paris to 
give a talk at the European Cardiac 
Arrhythmia Society. In May, I plan 
to give a presentation at the Heart 
Rhythm Society in Denver. That 
same month, I will be pleased to 
receive the Lifetime Achievement 


Award from the Pima County 
Medical Society in Tucson, Ariz. 

"In addition to the above, I try to 
keep in touch with my three grown 
children and six grandchildren, 
who range in age from 19 months 
to 21 years." 

CCT is sorry to report the death 
of Bernard W. Wishy '58 GSAS, 
a history professor who taught at 
Columbia and who resided in San 
Francisco, on April 28,2012. 


been honored yet again: The White 
Plains Hospital Auxiliary threw 
a wonderful party on November 
15 celebrating him and two other 
longtime members of the hospital 
attending staff. It marked Marvin's 
52nd year of service to the com¬ 
munity in many varied voluntary 
positions on the hospital board 
and committees, and as chief of the 
endocrine section and department 
of medicine. Of course, it wasn't a 


Joe Russell '49 and his wife, Charlotte, celebrated 
their 65th anniversary on December 20. 


CCT needs a class correspondent 
to write this column. If you are in¬ 
terested, please contact Alexis Tonti 
'11 Arts, managing editor: alt2129@ 
columbia.edu or 212-851-7485. In the 
meantime, please send updates to 
CCT at the postal or email address at 
the top of the column or via CCT s 
easy-to-use webform: college.colum 
bia.edu/ cct/submit_class_note. 
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John Weaver 

2639 E. 11th St. 
Brooklyn, NY 11235 


wudchpr@gmail.com 


Let me begin with an apology for 
the following rather poor excuse 
for content. By the time you are 
reading this, I am confident that 
I will be back to my "old" self 
and will have more in the way of 
regular news to share. 

As for whaL s happened, here 
in Sheepshead Bay, Brooklyn, we 
felt the power of the storm named 
Sandy. Heretofore that name in¬ 
voked the charm of a lovable mutt 
who accompanied Little Orphan 
Annie. No longer is that so. The 
devastation in the Rockaways and 
Breezy Point, Queens; on Staten 
Island; in Red Hook, Brooklyn; 
and along the Jersey shore is all too 
familiar through the news reports. 
But on East 11th Street, while our 
house still stands, our basement 
was flooded by the backup of the 
sewers at the height of the surge 
and at this writing we are only 
beginning to restore normalcy after 
the damage. It is encouraging to 
be able to report that FEMA was 
on the job quickly and was a great 
help. Nevertheless, it has been a 
great distraction. 

I do recall, however, that we 
had a warm gathering in the tent 
at Homecoming. Bob Rosencrans, 
Fred Berman, Bill Lubic and 
Marvin Lipman all were in fine 
form and good health. 

Speaking of Marv, we heard 
from his wife, Naomi Lipman '51 
Barnard, '52 GSAS, who is obvi¬ 
ously his press agent: "Marvin has 


retirement party: He's still going 
strong, seeing patients and work¬ 
ing as a writer, blogger, and editor 
at Consumer Reports; he's been 
with them for 45 years. Can't keep 
a good man down!" 

A real lift to my spirits, I received 
an update from Joe Russell, former 
occupant of this "chair." He ex¬ 
pressed admiration for the content 
of the latest CCT before turning to 
his news: "My wife, Charlotte '51 
GSAS, and I celebrated our 65th 
wedding anniversary on Decem¬ 
ber 20. (She is professor emerita 
of chemistry and biochemistry at 
CCNY and the CUNY Graduate 
Center; I also am retired but active 
part-time as a hearing officer for the 
New York City Office of Adminis¬ 
trative Trials and Hearings and a 
busy arbitrator for FINRA.) To mark 
the occasion we had a quiet dinner 
at home with our son James '74 (sa- 
lutatorian, the Mashtots Professor 
of Armenian Studies at Harvard) 
and his companion, Dennis Cordell. 
Our younger son. Josh '79 Hamilton 
College (history teacher at The Birch 
Wathen Lenox School in Manhat¬ 
tan) and grandson Isaac (seventh- 
grader at Oratory Prep in Summit, 
N.J.) were unable to join but were 
with us in spirit. 

"Our marriage took place on 
December 20,1947, the first day 
of that year's Christmas break at 
Columbia, allowing us a week for a 
wonderful honeymoon in a beauti¬ 
ful inn some miles up and across 
the Hudson River, from which we 
returned home to Brooklyn at the 
tail end of the heaviest snowstorm 
that had hit the city since the bliz¬ 
zard of '88.1 will not bore you with 
the story of our trip from Midtown 
that night, or our struggle through 
several blocks of unplowed fresh 
snow while pulling our luggage on 
a borrowed sled. At the very end, 
the front stoop of the house looked 
suspiciously like a ski jump, but 
we conquered it. A wonderful 
party hosted by my former room¬ 
mates, Bob Gibson '50 and Gene 
Plotnik '50, was the occasion for 
shared joy, just a few days away." 


Thank you, Joe. 

I conclude with a wish for all to 
keep on keepin' on. There is much to 
look forward to, including reunion. 
Mark your calendars now for our 
65th Alumni Reunion Weekend: 
Thursday, May 29-Sunday, June 1, 
2014. 


Mario Palmieri 

33 Lakeview Ave. W. 
Cortlandt Manor, NY 
10567 

mapal@bestweb.net 

Bud Kassel had surgery on his 
right hand to fix what he calls his 
two "trigger fingers," so that he 
can continue two favorite activities. 
Now he can grip a tennis racket 
and a ski pole with equal comfort 
and so be able to continue his host¬ 
ing functions in the Stowe, Vt., ski 
area. The third main event of his 
life is listening to his wife, Ruth, 
sing with two choral groups. Bud 
adds that he is very envious of her 
abilities. 

Bernie Prudhomme, after 43 
years in Atlanta, half of which 
were spent with Coca-Cola, has left 
the big city and moved to the small 
town of Thomson, Ga., where his 
daughter and her husband have 
a medical practice. Bernie feels 
that his flying days are over and 
probably will no longer attend 
class reunions and so he takes this 
opportunity to send best wishes to 
all 1950 classmates. 

Arthur Thomas, reminiscing 
on the history of Columbia and of 
the United States, regards his stay 
at Columbia as a high point. A de¬ 
scendant of a colonist who came to 
these shores prior to the founding 
of King's College, he considers it 
justifiable that the crown, denoting 
stability, remains as Columbia's 
symbol. Arthur notes that Profes¬ 
sor Richard Hofstadter '42 GSAS' 
book America at 1750: A Social 
Portrait is a clairvoyant observation 
of America at the time the College 
was founded. 

Rudy Weingartner has filed 
for divorce from his second wife 
and sold the home in Pittsburgh in 
which he lived for 25 years. After 
disposing of its contents, Rudy 
flew to Mexico City to move into 
the home of his daughter, Eleanor, 
who has been the principal clarinet 
of the Orquesta Sinfonica Nacional 
for more than 20 years. Now he 
much enjoys hanging out with his 
two teenaged grandchildren and 
continues to write compulsively. 

Sadly, we have three deaths 
to report: Emmett C. Harris of 
Bloomington, tnd., September 
2012; Dr. Robert C. Runyon of 
Concord, Mass., January 2012; and 
Dr. Harold Tapley '51E of Bakers¬ 
field, Calif., August 2012. 
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George Koplinka 

75 Chelsea Rd. 

White Plains, NY 10603 


desiah@verizon.net 

As we begin the New Year let's 
review our list of class officers and 
how we keep in touch with them. 

Robert T. Snyder continues as 
class president. He and his wife, 
Elaine, live at 150 E. 61st St., Apt. 
12H, New York, NY 10065-8530; 
212-751-1106; robertsnyder@ 
gmail.com. Bob faithfully attends 
Columbia football and basketball 
games, supports alumni activities 
and represents our class at campus 
events such as the recent Colum¬ 
bia University Athletics Hall of 
Fame induction ceremony and the 
Dean's Scholarship Reception. 

Class v.p. Elliot Wales and his 
wife, Fran, reside at 52 Riverside 
Dr., Apt. 15BC, New York, NY 
10024-6501; 212-787-2309; elliot 
wales@aol.com. Elliot, although 
mostly retired from the practice 
of law, keeps busy with part-time 
work. He leads an intellectual life 
with frequent visits to museums, 
art galleries and music halls. He 
has a strong interest in the Colum¬ 
bia College Alumni Association 
and traveled recently with the 
University's Alumni Travel Study 
Program on excursions to Spain 
and Turkey. 

Class treasurer Willard Block 
and his wife, Roberta, recently sold 
their home in Sands Point, N.Y., 
and now reside in two locations. In 
addition to their summer apartment 
in NYC they have homesteaded at 
1512 Pelican Point Dr., Apt. BA 164, 
Sarasota FL 34231; 516-972-8385; 
willardblock@aol.com. If this plan 
does not work out, the Blocks plan 
to become gypsies, visiting family 
and friends around the country and 
especially in Vermont. 

Class secretary George Koplinka 
and his wife. Peg, live at 24 Mayfair 
Way, White Plains, NY 10603; 914- 
592-9023; desiah@verizon.net. In the 
summer months try 802-425-3257 
for the Vermont connection. The cell 
phone back-up is 914-610-1595. 

Donald A. Beattie keeps in touch. 
He has been a jet pilot, a geologist, a 
NASA researcher and manager, and 
consultant for both government and 
private industry. Don is the author 
of numerous articles in professional 
journals as well as several books in¬ 
cluding History and Overview of Solar 
Heat Technologies and Taking Science 
to the Moon. 

Recently Don sent along a copy 
of his latest publication, an auto¬ 
biographical account of his life 
and multi-faceted career. No Stone 
Unturned — A Life Without Bounds. 
Here is an amusing excerpt from 
the Columbia days we all shared: 
"Freshmen were required to wear 
a small Columbia-blue cap for the 


first months. One of the hazing 
rituals was placing a cap on top of 
a tall, thick pole planted in South 
Field. If the freshman class could 
figure out a way to climb the pole 
with no mechanical help and 
remove the cap, the requirement 
to wear the silly looking cap was 
rescinded. The pole must have 
been at least 20 feet high and was 
covered with heavy grease. No 
freshman class in Columbia's 193- 
year history had ever succeeded 
in removing the cap. Class of 1951 
became the first to accomplish the 
impossible. A quickly assembled 
gang with several NROTC fresh¬ 
men ([Ollie Van Den Berg, Jay Dee 
Battenberg and Wendell "Doc" 
Sylvester,] all on the freshman 
football team) among those at the 
bottom locked their arms around 
each other and the pole and hung 
on. I was in the next tier, standing 
on Doc's shoulders, also holding 
on to the pole. Others stood on our 
shoulders and we built a pyramid 
of yelling guys. Little A1 DeBartolo 
[now A1 Bart] climbed over all of 
us and grabbed the cap. As far as I 
know no other class accomplished 
this amazing feat." 

If you would like a copy of 
Don's book, contact him at 904-287- 
0222 or dbl030@bellsouth.net. 

Here is a change of address for 
Theodore D. Bihuniak: Ted and 
his wife, Marilyn, sold their home 
in Wilton, Conn., last October and 
moved to Florida. Their new ad¬ 
dress is 10100 Cypress Cove Drive, 
Apt #385, Fort Myers, FL 33908; 
239-437-2724. 

Myron (Mickey) Winick died 
on November 1,2012. He earned 
a master's from the University of 
Illinois and an M.D. from SUNY 
Downstate Medical Center in 
Brooklyn. Following an internship 
in Pennsylvania and pediatrics 
training at Cornell he joined P&S 
and became a world-renowned 
authority on nutrition. A list of 
Mickey's many awards appeared in 
our 60th Reunion Directory, reaffirm¬ 
ing his contribution to the world. 

He is survived by his wife, Elaine; 
two sons; and two grandchildren. 

I know if s late, but this is the 
first chance I've had to ask Did you 
make a resolution for 2013 that you 
would send in news for this column? 
If not, do it now! Make my days 
happy. 


Sidney Prager 
20 Como Ct. 

Manchester, NJ 08759 
sidmax9@aol.com 

As I write this in December, it has 
been a difficult couple of months 
for New Jersey. 

On October 28 and 29, Hurri¬ 
cane Sandy came ashore. I live part- 



time in the Toms River, N.J., area 
and was there to witness Sandy's 
arrival. My wife and I are familiar 
with hurricanes, as we were in 
Florida when Wilma struck five 
years ago. We lived in Boynton 
Beach and took a direct hit. 

Sandy came into New Jersey 
at right angles, which is unusual 
but more dangerous. Add to that a 
full moon, high tides and another 
storm coming in from the West, 
and you have what they called "a 
perfect storm." The damage from 
Wilma and Sandy was extensive. 

Fortunately, my wife and I sur¬ 
vived both storms very well. Mother 
Nature packs quite a wallop. Lucky 
for us all, there is advanced tech¬ 
nology that can detect and follow 
these hurricanes and provide the 
knowledge we need for defensive 
measures. 

From Ted Topalian we hear, 
"After graduation and commis¬ 
sioning in the Marine Corps (I was 
in the NROTC program) I spent six 
months in basic training at Quan- 
tico, Va. Following further training 
in California I was shipped to 
Korea, where I spent the last four 
months of the fighting and the 
next seven months of the truce. 

The next duty station was MCB 
Camp Lejeune, N.C., where I met 
Carolyn, who became my wife. We 
recently celebrated our 57th wed¬ 
ding anniversary. 

"Leaving active duty in '55, we 
moved to Charlottesville, Va., where 
I earned a law degree at UVA. The 
next 36 years were spent working 
in the home offices of three insur¬ 
ance companies, including the Pru¬ 
dential, Mutual of New York and 
the U.S. operation of Sun Life of 
Canada. Retiring in '94, we moved 
to Syracuse, N.Y., to be near our 


daughter, Hilary. Several years later, 
work took her away and she now 
lives in Chandler, Ariz., with her 
black Labrador puppy, Zeppelin. 
She works out of her home for 
Liberty Mutual Insurance. It must 
be in the blood. Our son, David, 
lives in northern New Jersey and is 
the v.p. of a construction company. 

I try to keep up with what 7 s going 
on in Momingside Heights and still 
bleed blue for our teams, whatever 
the sport." 

Your reporter wishes all the 
members of the Class of 1952 good 
health and good luck. 


REUNION WEEKEND 
MAY 30-JUNE 2, 2013 

ALUMNI OFFICE CONTACTS 

ALUMNI AFFAIRS Nick Mider 
nm26l3@columbia.edu 
212-851-7846 

DEVELOPMENT Mara Henckler 
mlc2i05@columbia.edu 
212-851-7494 
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Lew Robins 

1221 Stratfield Rd. 
Fairfield, CT 06825 


lewrobins@aol.com 


Incredibly, we're going to celebrate 
our 60th reunion at Alumni Reunion 
Weekend, Thursday, May 30- 
Sunday, June 2. Ten of our won¬ 
derful classmates serve on the 
Reunion Committee: Bill Frosch, 
George Lowry, Jay Kane, Lewis 
Robins, Jules Ross, Ed Robbins, 
Pete Pellett, Jim Steiner, Donald 
Taylor and Ary Zolberg. 

Thanks to the efforts of George 
Lowry, I can report the good news 
that the director of Columbia's 
Rare Book & Manuscript Library, 
Michael Ryan, has offered to host an 
early evening reception on Thurs- 
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day, May 30. The exhibit is expected 
to be "Treasures from Romanoff Ar¬ 
chives" and should be fascinating 
and informative. As far as I know, 
our class is the first to be offered a 
private visit to the Rare Book room 
on the sixth floor of Butler. 

Also relating to the big week¬ 
end, I recently received a remark¬ 
able offer from Eliot Hearst, who 
was captain of the Columbia chess 
team during the 1949-53 seasons 
when it won the national collegiate 
chess championship; he also was 
captain of the U.S. Olympic Chess 
Team in 1962. Eliot has offered 
to hold a reunion event where 
he simultaneously plays 10 or 12 
chess games. He admits to being 
somewhat hesitant of taking on the 
contest because very few, if any, 
masters older than 80 have ever 
attempted such a simultaneous 
exhibition. If you would like to 
participate, or know of anyone in 
other reunion classes who might 
like to participate, please send me 
their names and email addresses. 

The Edouard Foundation 
recently acknowledged the exem¬ 
plary life of Morton Freilicher '56L 
with a donation of $5,000, in honor 
of his 80th birthday, to support 
the activities of Post-Polio Health 
International. When he was 17, 
Mort contracted polio, leaving his 
right arm paralyzed and his left 
arm, neck and diaphragm partially 
paralyzed. After graduating from 
the Law School, he specialized 
in trusts and estates, authored a 
book on estate planning and was 
an adjunct professor at Fordham 
Law. After retiring, Mort donated 
his services to the work of the Ed¬ 
ouard Foundation, which supports 
disaster relief, medical care and 
other services for the impoverished 
throughout the world. In a recent 
newspaper article, Mort told the 
reporter that he attributes his 
continuing survival to "staying ac¬ 
tive, exercising his usable muscles, 
benefiting from using a nighttime 
ventilator, a wonderful wife and 
plain, old-fashioned good luck." 

Keep up the good work! 

Our class humorist and ortho¬ 
dontist, Dr. Larry Harte, has pub¬ 
lished a new book. Journey with 
Grandchildren, A Life Story, which 
includes a chapter about his in¬ 
triguing years at Columbia. I hope 
the following excerpt reminds 
you of what it was like to attend 
the College: "At 17 and being 
from Brooklyn, I was not quite 
ready for the social aspect of the 
education process. The kids were 
dressed in white bucks, grey flan¬ 
nel pants and blue sports jackets. 
Fortunately, I do not recall how 
I was dressed. It was a learning 
experience." 

Circling back to reunion, as of the 
beginning of January, the following 


classmates have indicated they will 
attend: Bill Frosch, George Lowry, 
Jay Kane, Lewis Robins, Jules 
Ross, Ed Robbins, Pete Pellett, 

Jim Steiner, Donald Taylor, Ary 
Zolberg, Joseph Aaaron, Morton 
Freilicher, Larry Harte, Seymour 
Hendel, Arthur Hessinger, Donald 
Hymes, Allan Jackman, Jay Kane, 
Richard Kleid, Richard Lempert, 
Martin Saiman, Ken Skoug, 

Robert Walzer, Dennis Adnreuzzi, 
Gordon Henderson, Fred Ronai 
and Eliot Hearst. 

My apologies if your name is 
not on the list and you are planning 
to attend. You can make a pledge 
to attend on the reunion website, 
reunion.college.columbia.edu. 
Through this site you also can keep 
up to date on reunion events as well 
as update your contact information 
with the Alumni Office so as not to 
miss any reunion-related mailings 
or emails. You also can contact 
either of the staff members in the 
box at the top of the column. 

I'm looking forward to seeing 
you all! 


Howard Falberg 

13710 Paseo Bonita 
Poway, CA 92064 
westmontgr@aol.com 

Every so often I hear from some 
members of our class, and when I 
do I am delighted, as I remember 
them with good feelings even 
though nearly 60 years have passed 
since graduation. A good example 
is Scott Glover, who spent the bulk 
of his career with ExxonMobil. 
During that time he was stationed 
in Japan and Houston. He and his 
wife now live in New Jersey. They 
have two children and are involved 
with civic activity as well as sailing 
and boating. I hope that we will see 
them at our next reunion (Thursday, 
May 29-Sunday, June 1,2014). 

I hadn't been aware that Jack 
McGill died last year in Miramar 
Beach, Fla. In July, Bob Ambrose, 
John Lees, Chuck Graves '54E and 
Bob Viarengo, along with their 
spouses, went to Florida for a joy¬ 
ful memorial service. 

In other sad news, John Brack¬ 
ett Jr. passed away on December 8, 
2012, at his home in Oxford, Conn. 
He was on the varsity crew at Co¬ 
lumbia and continued his interest 
and activity in rowing as a member 
of the New Haven Rowing Club. 
John earned an M.D. from P&S in 
1958 and served in the Navy for 
12 years. He, his wife, Nancy, and 
their children later moved to Con¬ 
necticut, where John was president 
of several medical associations and 
was active in community organiza¬ 
tions. I looked at what he had writ¬ 
ten in our 2004 Reunion Yearbook. 
His thoughts included, "We have 



no regrets about our life decisions 
and experiences, and I owe a big 
thank you to Columbia for allow¬ 
ing me to spend nine formative 
years under her guidance." 

John will be missed by many. 

Peter Kenen died on December 
17,2012, after a battle with emphy¬ 
sema. Peter and I were classmates at 
both Bronx Science and the College, 
and I had the pleasure and honor 
of serving for him when he was 
the news director of WKCR. Peter 
earned a Ph.D. from Harvard and 
taught at Columbia from 1957-71. 
During that time he was chairman 
of the Department of Econom¬ 
ics and was named provost. He 
then was director of the interna¬ 
tional finance section at Princeton 
from 1971-99. Peter was greatly 
respected as a result of his many 
publications as well as his positions, 
which included consultant to the 
Council of Economic Advisors, the 
International Monetary Fund and 
the Federal Reserve. The last time 
that I saw Peter was at one of our 
Homecoming games. I know that in 
addition to many others, I will miss 
him. [Editor's note: See Obituaries.] 

I was happy to learn from Bob 
Viarengo that he and his wife, Del, 
continue to be blessed with good 
health. He writes, "We recently re¬ 
turned from a visit to India. While 
we have visited many nations 
through the years, we felt that this 
country was the most complex and 
interesting of them all." 

Another classmate who contin¬ 
ues to travel extensively is Amie 
Tolkin. Amie is the father and the 
grandfather of a group of Columbia 
alumni. Like a good number of 
us did during December (includ¬ 
ing me), he celebrated his 80th 
birthday. I hope and bust that many 
members of "The Class of Destiny" 
are having similar gatherings. 

The above reminds me that in 
about 15 months we will celebrate 
our 60th reunion. I know that Bemd 
Brecher is working on our reunion 
program and would be very happy 
to hear from you. 

By the way, I also would be very 
happy to hear from you for Class 
Notes. Finally, as I write this toward 
the end of 2012, here's hoping for a 
very happy and healthy new year. 
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Gerald Sherwin 

181 E. 73rd St., Apt. 6A 
New York, NY 10021 


Where there is news to be made, 
turn to your favorite school in the 
City of New York. It is Columbia 
that makes headlines locally and 
around the world. 

One of our favorite professors, 
Jacques Barzun '27, '32 GSAS, 
whom many of us had for various 


classes, passed away on October 
25,2012, at 104. [Editor's note: See 
Obituaries, Winter 2012-13 issue.] 

On an upbeat note. The Camp¬ 
bell Sports Center opened uptown 
near Robert K. Kraft Field at the 
Baker Athletics Complex. It is a 
magnificent edifice dedicated to a 
person, William V. Campbell '62, 
'64 TC, who has given so much 
to Columbia Athletics and to the 
University. 

Columbia Engineering Entre¬ 
preneurship Night was held in De¬ 
cember with a crowd of more than 
450. Star attractions were many 
trustees (including Campbell) and 
"show and tell" demonstrations by 
various entrepreneurs. 

The Columbia Alumni Center 
always has something going on, 
most recently a special exhibit 
featuring a history of the Colum¬ 
bia Marching Band. The Center is 
located at 622 W. 113th St., between 
Broadway and Riverside Drive. 

The Columbia Alumni Associa¬ 
tion Worldwide Networking Event 
this year included even more par¬ 
ticipation by alumni clubs around 
the globe and in major cities in the 
United States. The Alumni Travel 
Study Program also keeps getting 
bigger. In 2013, planned trips 
include "Wild Alaska Journey" 
and "Africa's Wildlife" plus a 
cruise exploring the treasures of 
Provence, Languedoc and Cata¬ 
lonia. Included will be classical 
music performances. It's not too 
late to get your tickets. 

Believe it or not (as the saying 
goes), the feisty "Class of Destiny" 
(that's us!) received another acco¬ 
lade: We finished Columbia's Fiscal 
Year 2011-12 year as the highest 
participating group in the Colum¬ 
bia College Fund. A large amount 
of credit goes to the Class Agents: 
Don Laufer, Ron Spitz, Aaron 
Hamburger, Larry Balfus, Lew 
Mendelson (out of Washington, 
D.C.), Allen Hyman, Dick Kuhn, 
Elliot Gross and Jeff Broido (of 
the West Coast Broidos). 

We heard from John Naley 
(living in New Jersey), who keeps 
in touch with his Brooklyn Tech 
buddies: Rod Thurston (retired 
from Los Alamos National Labs) 
and Tony Coppola (living in Wilm¬ 
ington, N.C.). Keeping in touch 
with your favorite correspondent, 
George Raitt and Ron McPhee 
send all tidbits of information via 
Twitter and through their blogs. 
Who says we haven't caught up to 
the modem modes of communica¬ 
tion? Not needing a blog is Charlie 
Sergis, our award-winning radio 
announcer in New York and Los 
Angeles. 

We missed seeing some of our 
class in San Francisco when the 
basketball team visited the Bay Area 
— Tom Morton (still practicing law. 
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not basketball). Bill Mink (one of 
our favorite oarsmen), Ed Sacks 
(enjoying the West Coast), Bemie 
Kirtman (Bill Epstein's pal back 
East) and Jack Stuppin (continuing 
to paint). 

Other members of our class who 
are staying fit and participating in 
their community are Elliott Man¬ 
ning (teaching at the University of 
Miami), Ralph Wagner (living in 
New England; we hope to see him 
when he visits New York next time 
around), Mike Vaughn (professor 
of physics at Northeastern), Stan¬ 
ley Friedman (also a professor, at 
the State University of New York in 
Brooklyn) and the former WKCR 
announcer, Dave Sweet (living in 
Warwick, R.I., and working in the 
Internet marketing field). 

We ran into Norm Goldstein at 
an event at the Columbia Universi¬ 
ty Club of New York. Norm is back 
in Manhattan from Hawaii, and he 
promises to be more involved. Jud 
Maze is our psychiatrist in West¬ 
chester, and as for A1 Momjian, we 
see his son, Mark '83, '86L, more 
than we come across A1 (still in 
Philadelphia). 

A sad note to report — Ihor 
Koszman recently passed away. 
Condolences go to his family and 
friends. 

My favorite and talented class¬ 
mates. 

Maintain your equilibrium even 
in the face of difficult times. 

Believe that the glass is half full. 

The 60th is looming closer. 

Love to all! Everywhere! 


B PS Stephen K. Easton 

i] 6 Hidden Ledge Rd. 
m Englewood, NJ 07631 
tball8000@earthlink.net 

To follow up on our class theme of 
traveling, I received emails from 
Jerry Fine about his three-week 
trip last summer to Patagonia and 
the southernmost part of South 
America, and from Maurice Klein 
about his drive through Germany. 

Jerry and his wife, Barbara, 
started in Buenos Aires, Argentina, 
and ended in Santiago, Chile. They 
traveled around Cape Horn and 
through the Strait of Magellan, 
seeing some spectacular sites while 
visiting a few national parks; they 
also walked with the penguins on 
Magdalena Island. Sounds like a 
real National Geographic trip. 

Maurice and his wife, Judy, 
took an 18-day trip to Germany, 
principally to visit the Swarovski 
Crystal factory in Watten, Austria 
(near Innsbruch), to participate in a 
25th anniversary Swarovski event. 
(Maurice is an an avid Swarovski 
collector.) As he tells it, they had 
been opted out of the Swarovski- 
sponsored trip, as it sold out early. 



Members of the Class of 1956 gathered in November at the Columbia Alumni Center for a signing of 
the 2006 book Living Legacies at Columbia, edited by Wm. Theodore de Bary '41, '53 GSAS, provost 
emeritus (seated, left); Jerry Kisslinger '79, '82 GSAS, chief creative officer for the Office of Alumni and 
Development (seated, right); and Tom Mathewson, manager of the university Senate office (not pic¬ 
tured). Standing, left to right: Vic Levin, Dan Link, Ron Kapon, Ralph Kaslick, Al Franco '56E and Steve 
Easton. 


Using ingenuity, I assume acquired 
at Columbia, they opted for an 
18-day trip through Germany, in¬ 
cluding visits to Berlin, Munich, a 
cruise down the Rhine and ending 
up at the Swarovski factory for the 
25th anniversary celebration. Talk 
about turning lemons into lemon¬ 
ade! In the process, they drove and 
used public transportation to get to 
most of their German destinations. 
Maurice writes of his high regard 
for the helpfulness of the German 
people and was particularly com¬ 
plimentary of their transportation 
system. 

As we are on the subject of travel, 
I have to put in a few sentences 
about my and my wife Elke's trip to 
China, as we left after the last Class 
Notes went to print. We spent three 
weeks visiting eight cities in China, 
including Beijing, Shanghai and 
Hong Kong, a river cruise down the 
Yangtze River and a two-day trip 
to Tibet. The most impressive part 
of the trip was the building, road 
development and dam construction 
that have been done in the last 10 
years. Even some of the smaller cit¬ 
ies have 20- to 30-story buildings. 

The people like everything 
American but are developing a very 
nationalist attitude. All the young 
people, of course, have iPhones, 
iPads and computers. Everyone 
under 40 wants to 1) own a condo 
(bank/govemment financed), 

2) own a car (bank/government 


financed) and 3) travel — in that 
order. It was an eye-opening educa¬ 
tion in what can be accomplished 
in a short time. Of course, there is a 
downside to the type of govern¬ 
ment-controlled economy under 
which the Chinese operate. 

A number of classmates take 
adult education courses at Colum¬ 
bia and other universities. Specifi¬ 
cally, Peter Klein and Bob Siroty 
took courses through the Rutgers 
adult ed program twice a week last 
fall, thus missing some of our class 
lunches. Bob reports that his course, 
"The Spardsh-American War and 
the Philippine Insurrection," was 
informative, as he'd never heard of 
the Philippine-American Insurrec¬ 
tion, and tiie Spanish-American 
War really involved Mexico and led 
to the United States' acquisition of 
the land that now is much of our 
western states. 

Bob attended an evening meeting 
of the Columbia Club of Northern 
New Jersey (of which he is the im¬ 
mediate past president), which 
hosted professors Richard Pious and 
Robert Shapiro of the Department of 
Political Science; they discussed the 
presidential election on the last night 
of the presidential debates, which 
also now are history. 

Further on the adult education 
subject, Columbia's Heyman Cen¬ 
ter for the Humanities is offering 
spring colloquia featuring Allan 
Silver ("Friendship in East Asian & 


Western Civilizations") and Peter 
Pazzaglini '77 GSAS ("Philosophy 
as a Way of Life"). Those who 
attended our 55th reunion may 
remember Peter as our outstand¬ 
ing Saturday dinner speaker. Go 
to heymancenter.org for further 
information. 

Our class lunch in November 
was held at the Yale Club, with Len 
Wolfe acting as host. In addition 
to our New York City regulars, we 
were joined by Maurice Klein, 
who was thankful that it was held 
on a day he was not working, and 
David Schuster, who has moved 
back to Manhattan, is more fully 
retired and had the time to attend. 
He and Mark Novick shared their 
love of the New York Philharmonic, 
which both had attended the pre¬ 
vious night (small world depart¬ 
ment). 

David Schuster, professor 
emeritus of chemistry at NYU, also 
sent the following report: "On the 
occasion of his official retirement 
and 70th birthday in 2005, a full-day 
event was held in David's honor, or¬ 
ganized by some of his former un¬ 
dergraduate and graduate research 
students. This well-attended event, 
the first of its kind in chemistry at 
NYU, held on June 3,2005, featured 
an all-day symposium followed 
by a large reception and dinner, 
all held at NYU. The symposium 
included talks by former students 
now working in academia or the 
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pharmaceutical industry and 
colleagues from universities here 
and abroad as well as a finishing 
talk by David summarizing his 
career activities, punctuated by lots 
of pictures. These pictures can be 
viewed on his NYU website, nyu. 
edu/projects/schuster/people/ 
schuster/ schuster.htm. A large cock¬ 
tail party at David's home on East 
30th Street in New York was held on 
the evening preceding the event. 

"Subsequently, he was asked to 
teach a few courses, but following 
the hiring of several new faculty 
members he has not taught for 
several years. He continued to 
do research with undergraduates 
and a postdoctoral fellow until 
2011, and decided to close his lab 
permanently earlier in 2012. He 
continues to write papers with 
his collaborators in Europe and is 
working on an invited perspective 
article on his career for the Journal 
of Organic Chemistry. He was the 
recipient of a 2012 Arthur C. Cope 
Scholar Award from the Ameri¬ 
can Chemical Society, which was 
presented following a symposium 
at a recent meeting of the ACS in 
Philadelphia. The award consists 
of a plaque, a cash award and 
a research grant, which David 
intends to use to travel to scientific 
meetings here and abroad as well 
as to laboratories and scientific 
institutions around the world with 
which he has been affiliated. He 
also works occasionally for law 
firms as an expert witness on 
patent litigation issues and other 
matters in his areas of expertise in 
organic chemistry. 

"In addition to these profes¬ 
sional activities, he volunteers one 


day a week at the archives of the 
New York Philharmonic, where he 
writes metadata for its database in 
connection with ongoing digitiza¬ 
tion of all the extensive holdings 
of the archives dating back to the 
orchestra's founding in 1842. These 
files concern music and musicians, 
personnel matters and all business 
aspects of the organization. Cur¬ 
rently, efforts are directed toward 
1943-70, the so-called Interna¬ 
tional Era, during which time the 
Philharmonic's activities broadened 
considerably under the leadership 
of Leonard Bernstein. As David has 
been attending concerts of the New 
York Philharmonic since 1950, he 
frequently is consulted regarding 
various files and photographs that 
draw on his extensive concert expe¬ 
rience and his knowledge of music 
and musicians. He studies the piano 
and occasionally performs solo and 
chamber concerts at his home in 
New York and at scientific gather¬ 
ings in the United States and in Eu¬ 
rope. He and his wife, Carlotta '57 
Barnard, recently celebrated their 
50th wedding anniversary, live full¬ 
time in Manhattan and participate 
fully in the cultural and culinary life 
of our great city." 

Hillel Tobias writes, "Having 
just read the latest copy of Columbia 
College Today, I am inspired to write. 
The inspiration came from Jack 
Katz [who reported that he is still 
working], I also work full-time and 
enjoy every minute of it; I am medi¬ 
cal director of the Liver Transplant 
Service of NYU Langone Medical 
Center, where they have yet to fire 
me as clinical professor of medicine 
and surgery. In addition, I consult 
for Concorde Medical Group, which 


Columbia School Designations 

In Class Notes, these designations indicate Columbia 

degrees from schools other than the College. 

Arch. 

School of Architecture, Planning and Preservation 

Arts 

School of the Arts 

Barnard 

Barnard College 

Business 

Graduate School of Business 

CE 

School of Continuing Education 

Dental 

College of Dental Medicine 

E 

The Fu Foundation School of Engineering and 

Applied Science 

GS 

School of General Studies 

GSAS 

Graduate School of Arts and Sciences 

J 

Graduate School of Journalism 

L 

School of Law 

Nursing 

School of Nursing 

P&S 

College of Physicians and Surgeons 

PH 

Mailman School of Public Health 

SIPA 

School of International and Public Affairs 

SW 

School of Social Work 

TC 

Teachers College 


I founded in the '90s and which, 
with 43 doctors, now is probably the 
largest private multispecialty group 
in Manhattan. 

"My wife, Wendy, an anesthesi¬ 
ologist, works full-time. We week¬ 
end year-round in the Hamptons 
at our house in Water Mill and in 
between try to keep up traveling, 
although not quite to the level of 
our retired friends. Last spring we 
toured Botswana and Namibia, 
and in January we went to South¬ 
east Asia and Myanamar with Ira 
Jolles '59 and his wife, Andrea. In 
between we hobnob with my Phi 
Sigma Delta fraternity brothers, 
Robert Cabat, Munro Levitzky 
'57 and Ira. [Like Jack], I also don't 
play bridge or golf — not even ten¬ 
nis — so I intend to keep working 
in the style of the older generation 
M.D.s: until death do us part. As 
they say, if I get as much joy out of 
working as others get out of golf, 
must I change? 

"Incidentally, if there are any 
'56ers in the Hamptons (there must 
be some), can we get together for 
lunch or dinner sometime?" 

Winter get-together in Florida, 
summer get-together in the Hamp¬ 
tons — sounds good to me. 

In November, we had a book 
signing event at the Columbia 
Alumni Center for Living Legacies 
at Columbia by Wm. Theodore 
de Bary '41, '53 GSAS and Jerry 
Kisslinger '79, '82 GSAS. This 
amazing book was sent as a gift to 
all Class of '56 John Jay Associate- 
level contributors to the Columbia 
College Fund. In attendance were 
the authors and Vic Levin and 
his wife, Fran; Danny Link; Ron 
Kapon; Ralph Kaslick; A1 Franco 
'56E; Stephen Easton; and Len 
Wolfe. (See nearby photo.) In 
addition to the formal signing, 
Professor de Bary regaled us with 
his knowledge of the develop¬ 
ment of the Core Curriculum; his 
involvement in Asian studies at 
Columbia; the writing of his 31st 
book at 93; and his continued love 
of Columbia football, win or lose. 
Everyone who attended the event 
thoroughly enjoyed it. Just a note, 
last year we had 22 John Jay-level 
contributors. It would be nice if we 
could increase that number to 40 
(or more) for our 60th reunion year. 

On December 18,1 joined 34 
other Class Agents for a Columbia 
College Volunteer Celebration, 
sponsored by the Columbia College 
Fund. Our class has Danny Link, 
Stan Soren, A1 Franco '56E and 
myself as Class Agents. Among 
other functions, we do solicit for 
contributions to the Columbia Col¬ 
lege Fund, which also gives us an 
opportunity to reconnect with class 
members (we do not just ask for 
money). I would be remiss if I did 
not encourage each and every class 


member who so desires to contrib¬ 
ute. The fund year (2012-13) ends 
on Sunday, June 30. You can give by 
credit card at college.columbia.edu/ 
giveonline, by calling the Alumni 
Office at 212-851-7488 or by mail¬ 
ing a check, payable to Columbia 
College Fund, to Columbia College 
Fund, Columbia Alumni Center, 

622 W. 113th St., MC 4530,3rd FI., 
New York, NY 10025. 

I again ask all class members 
who want to keep in touch to 
update their email addresses with 
Lou Hemmerdinger. lhemmer@aol. 
com. This seems to be the best way 
to stay in touch with the majority of 
our class members. Please be a part 
of our mission to reconnect. 

As spring turns to summer, I 
wish every one of our class mem¬ 
bers and their families good health 
and good fortune. 
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Herman Levy 

7322 Rockford Dr. 

Falls Church, VA 22043 


hdlleditor@aol.com 


Ken Bodenstein attended the 2012 
USA/ITA National Indoor Intercol¬ 
legiate Championships tennis tour¬ 
nament, held at the USTA Billie 
Jean King National Tennis Center 
in Flushing, N.Y., and hosted by 
Columbia. He took issue with 
Spectator's comments on the Co¬ 
lumbia team's performance there. 

"I don't think the reporter did the 
Columbia participants justice. This 
tournament brought the best U.S. 
men and women collegiate players 
to NYC, and both Columbia men 
and women showed they can 
play with the best. Nikki Bartnick 
'13, Columbia's No. 1 woman, 
had an outstanding tournament, 
beating the No. 7-ranked player 
in the country from USC and the 
No. 4-ranked freshman in the 
country from North Carolina. The 
[Columbia] men's No. 1 doubles 
team also had a great tournament. 
Robin Andrews from UCLA won 
the women's singles. I was a tennis 
junkie for the weekend, spending 
9 a.m.-9 p.m. each day at the new 
indoor facility at the National Ten¬ 
nis Center." 

John Breeskin recently pub¬ 
lished his book. Training Wheels for 
Beginning Psychotherapists/A Person¬ 
al Memoir, which he has been writ¬ 
ing for more than 30 years. It has 
info that he wishes he had learned 
when he was starting in the field of 
professional psychology. Professor 
Fred Keller is represented in the 
book as John's mentor and there 
are a few scenes referring to his 
close friends of the Class of 1957 
and the Columbia College scene 
in general. He adds, "The book is 
halfway between a comic book and 
an encyclopedia and, if you choose 
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to read it, I would welcome your 
feedback greatly." 

John's website is johnbreeskin. 
com / book / book.html. 

Dick Cohen writes, "Continu¬ 
ing an annual [West meets East 
reunion] established two years 
ago in Chicago and last year in 
Italy, Dick Cohen (San Francisco) 
and Art Bernstein (Setauket, Long 
Island) met in October — along 
with their wives, Sandra Cohen and 
Edith Bernstein — for two weeks 
of exploration in London, Paris and 
Amsterdam. We witnessed some 
of the greatest art that man has 
produced and experienced great 
music performed at the Royal Al¬ 
bert Hall in London ('Beethoven's 
Ninth'), the new opera house in 
Paris ("The Marriage of Figaro'), and 
the Concertgebouw in Amsterdam 
(a piano recital). Art came up with 
the idea of each of us choosing two 
items from the British Museum 
and preparing a mini-lecture to be 
presented to the others in front of 
the item at the museum. It was a de¬ 
lightful experience. We are already 
discussing plans for continuing this 
tradition next year." 

Lawrence Merrion's "recent bi¬ 
ography of illustrator Pete Hawley 
has been published in ILLUSTRA¬ 
TION magazine. Lawrence, a 
retired architect in Concord, Calif., 
gathered information about Hawley 
when they met in the '50s at his 
Fifth Avenue studio. Hawley pro¬ 
vided Lawrence with graphic ma¬ 
terials for a paper he presented to a 
CC class in 1955. Hawley was noted 
for his outstanding advertising 
illustrations for Jantzen swim and 
sportswear, published in leading 
slick magazines. ILLUSTRATION 
and the biography can be reviewed 
at illustration-magazine.com." 

Jerome Tarshis writes, "Although 
not completely inactive in society, 

I am more retired from a career 
as an art journalist than I was the 
last time I submitted an update to 
Class Notes. Once upon a time I 
wrote for periodicals of wide cir¬ 
culation, among them Smithsonian 
magazine, American Heritage, Art 
in America and (for 30 years) The 
Christian Science Monitor. 

"Now I do what the English 
might call parish-pump journalism; 
I write occasional pieces for a San 
Francisco neighborhood monthly, 
the New Fillmore, which covers 
upmarket though still-lively Pacific 
Heights. In a way I've come full 
circle, as my first published writing 
after Columbia was for the Village 
Voice, in those years very much a 
neighborhood paper serving Green¬ 
wich Village. 

"As for what else I do for kicks, 
there is always walking in the 
city; I browse streets as well as 
bookshops, libraries and art gal¬ 
leries. Art journalism was in many 


ways an extension of my almost 
compulsive walking around. 

"If anybody is wondering, I do 
in fact run into, and have come to 
know, a fellow San Francisco fla¬ 
neur, novelist and essayist Herbert 
Gold'46." 

Martin Fisher writes from sunny 
Florida: "This is the second winter 
that we have enjoyed the relaxed 
and healthy atmosphere down here. 
We do miss the cultural institutions 
in NYC, including alma mater. 

"I was able to get to five or so 
football games last fall, including 
our heartwarming victories over 
Yale and Cornell. I like our new 
coach's [Pete Manguarian's] ap¬ 
proach to the game and am grimly 
awaiting payback time when we 
host Harvard in 2013." 

Gene Wagner reports, "On 
September 22 we again had our 
Columbia So Cal luncheon in Long 
Beach. We had seven classmates 
and five wives, who sat separately. 
We have set a precedent [on the 
seating arrangement, because] our 
wives have bonded just as have 
their husbands. Attending were 
Jerry Werksman, John Taussig, 
Ken Bodenstein, Bemie Lynch, 
Jon Lubin, myself and Mike Gold. 
We made a tribute to Ken Silvers, 
who had been a regular attendee. 
He will truly be missed. 

"Jon has since left our group 
and moved to the cold climate of 
the Twin Cities. If we have any 
classmates living in that vicinity. 
I'm sure that Jon would welcome 
a message from them; his email 
address remains jonathanlubin@ 
mac.com. Jon is a great guy who 
has had a successful and interest¬ 
ing career. 

"As usual, Mike Gold led us in 
a political discussion. He tried to 
avoid the controversy of the presi¬ 
dential election and so we settled 
on California propositions: a very 
safe conversation. Everyone walked 
away happy." 

Yours truly attended a gathering 
of the Columbia University Club 
of Washington, D.C., at the Library 
of Congress on October 4, at which 
Dean James J. Valentini spoke 
on the theme of "Shared Ideas + 
Common Values = Community." 

As Dean Valentini stated in his 
letter dated September 28 to former 
students, he was interested in hear¬ 
ing from the "highly accomplished 
former students who care deeply 
about the College and its future ... 
to talk about our various visions 
of the College, to use our critical 
thinking skills and to find things 
that we agree on and can all sup¬ 
port to propel us to provide a better 
undergraduate experience.... We 
need to come together to learn from 
one another and figure out what the 
very best undergraduate education 
should entail from the Core to Com¬ 


mencement and beyond." 

I also attended the Homecom¬ 
ing game on October 20 and a 
pre-game luncheon, meeting Dick 
Lowery and his wife. Erica; David 
Kinne and his wife, Kathleen; 
Tony Antonio and his wife, Carol; 
and Carlos Munoz. 

I have two deaths to report: 
Edward A. Earle, of Wilmington 
N.C., died on April 25,2012, and 
Pasquale "Pat" A. Loconto, of Aus¬ 
tin, Texas, died on August 9,2012. 
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ALUMNI OFFICE CONTACTS 

ALUMNI AFFAIRS Nick Mider 
nm26i3@columbia.edu 
212-851-7846 

DEVELOPMENT Mara Henckler 
mlc2i05@columbia.edu 
212-851-7494 
Barry Dickman 

25 Main St. 

Court Plaza North, Ste 104 
Hackensack, NJ 07601 
bdickmanesq@gmail.com 

We're hoping for a well-attended 
55th reunion, to be held Thursday, 
May 30-Sunday, June 2. Dean's 
Day will take place during the same 
weekend, on Saturday, June 1. In 
addition to a variety of all-class 
events, at this writing the Reunion 
Committee was recruiting a speaker 
for the class dinners on Friday and 
Saturday and participants for a 
class panel on Saturday. We expect 
these events to live up to our long 
tradition of interesting speakers 
and lively panel discussions. New 
this year, Stu Huntington and Paul 
Gomperz are organizing a Navy- 
Air Force ROTC Affinity Reception 
on Saturday afternoon, to mark the 
return of ROTC to campus. 

For more details about the week¬ 
end, go to reunion.college.columbia. 
edu. Also, while you're on the site, 
update your contact information 
to be sure you receive all the latest 
reunion news and make a pledge 
to attend. 

The annual (mostly) New York 
area Homecoming reunion shifted 
to a new location for 2012: the 
University Club. Those attending 
were Ernie Brod and his wife, 
Ruthie; Bemie Nussbaum and 
his wife, Nancy; Allan Gardner 
'59 and Ruth Cowan '61 Barnard; 
Ira Jolles '59 and his wife, Andrea; 
Mark Weiss and his wife, Joan; 
Richard Gochman '63 and his wife, 
Alice; Mike Berlin '59 and his wife, 
Nancy; Amie Abrams '61 and his 
wife, Phyllis; Howard Orlin and 
his wife, Anita; Clara Londoner 
(wife of David Londoner, who, 
sadly, died in 2012); Sid Rosde- 
itcher and his wife, Linda; Arthur 
Radin and Miriam Katowitz; 
Martin Nussbaum '67 (unfortu¬ 



nately his wife, Kane, was sick and 
couldn't be there); Peter Cohn and 
his wife, Joan; and Shelly Raab 
and his wife, Judy. My wife, Carol, 
and I couldn't make it because we 
were vacationing in Turkey. Allan 
Gardner '59 called the roll and 
reported that "the party was very 
nice, with good attendance, good 
food and very good company." 

We only recently learned of the 
death of Walter M. Stem on May 
18,2011. Walter was a graduate 
of New York Medical College 
and was awarded a fellowship in 
dermatology at Johns Hopkins. 

He had been with National Health 
Services and at his death was 
retired from a family practice in 
Forest Hills, N.Y. He is survived by 
his daughter, Sabine. 

The Class Lunch is held on the 
second Wednesday of every month, 
in the Grill Room of the Columbia 
University Qub of New York, 15 
W. 43rd St. (cost is $31 per person). 
Email Art Radin if you plan to at¬ 
tend, up to the day before: aradin@ 
radinglass.com. 



Norman Gelfand 

c/o CCT 

Columbia Alumni Center 
622 W. 113th St., MC 4530 
New York, NY 10025 


nmgc59@gmail.com 


It is with great sorrow that I inform 
you of the deaths of three classmates: 
Jose W. Noyes, financial executive. 
New York City, on October 18,2012; 
Arthur L. Schatten, attorney. West 
Orange, N.J., on August 31,2012; 
and Michael Marks Cohen, attor¬ 
ney, New York City, on December 1, 
2012. They will be missed. 

Dave Clark reports on his 
experience with Hurricane Sandy. 
"It sure wasn't fun, but Mike (my 
second son) and I survived nearly 
two weeks without heat and light 
courtesy of Sandy, the ensuing 
nor'easter and the incompetence of 
the Long Island Power Authority. 
That said, we only lost two trees 
and the food in our refrigerator 
and freezer. A lot of people on the 
south- and east-facing shores fared 
a lot worse. I hope our New York 
and New Jersey classmates got by 
OK. I'm still in pretty good health, 
bowl in two leagues and enjoy 
attending all our family gatherings, 
birthdays, holidays and so forth. 
See you at the next reunion." 

From Alvin Halpem, we have 
the remainder of his submission 
from the last issue of CCT. 

"We are greatly enjoying spend¬ 
ing time with our two grandchil¬ 
dren, Luke and Zak, who live in 
the suburbs of San Diego with 
my son, Marc '95, and his wife, 
Heidi. Marc is a partner in a small, 
successful law firm and Heidi 
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is a marine biologist for NOAA 
and based at Scripps Institute of 
Oceanography. My older son, Ken¬ 
neth '91, recently moved to Boston. 
He had a successful career on Wall 
Street (after getting his Ph.D. in 
theoretical particle physics at MIT 
and finding the job market in his 
field essentially nonexistent), but 
is now in a new phase of his life, 
developing a specialized software 
business and enjoying the intel¬ 
lectual climate he missed on Wall 
Street. 

"Last winter, we spent enjoyable 
time with Joe Krieger and his 
wife. Rose, when they came out to 
California and stayed in San Diego 
for a few weeks. [As of this writ¬ 
ing, we were] planning to spend a 
week or so in the New York area in 
October to see the foliage, as well 
as catch up with family and friends 
and with our beloved Manhattan." 

To David B. Smith, I apologize 
for using a wrong middle initial. 
David sent some interesting obser¬ 
vations about his past year's trav¬ 
els, which you may recall took him 
for two months to Turkey, mostly 
on the Aegean coast of Anatolia: 

"When we think of ancient 
Greece and the roots of Western 
civilization, Athens comes to mind, 
perhaps Sparta. Or, if we recall 
Homer, which we all read, we may 
envision the Mycenae of Agamem¬ 
non or Syracuse and Odysseus or 
the walls of Tiryns. We all know 
of Helen and the Trojan War. But 
how many of us understand that 
the war was fought in Anatolia 
and as much over Asian trade as 
the infidelity of Helen? How many 
of us know that immediately after 
the fall of Troy, Aeolian Greeks 
established trading outposts on the 
Anatolian shore at the mouth of 
the Meander River at modern-day 
Miletus? Shortly after, at the begin¬ 
ning of the first millennium BCE, a 
huge Ionian migration settled most 
of western Anatolia. 

"Herodotus, whose histories 
we all remember from Humani¬ 
ties, himself from Halicarnassus, 
modem Bodrum, tells us that the 
first Ionian migrants did not bring 
women. When they conquered the 
Anatolian shore, they killed all the 
native men and took their women 
for wives. Because the Greeks 
killed their fathers, husbands and 
sons, the women by oath thereafter 
refused to sit at a table with their 
husbands or address them by name. 

"Thales was the first great 
Greek mathematician. Some will 
know that he visited Egypt, but 
how many know that he came 
from Miletus? Thales was in the 
company of the early physicists 
Anaximander and Anaximenes, 
both also from Anatolian Miletus. 
Heraclitus, the first Greek to for¬ 
mulate an atomic theory of matter. 


hailed from Ephesus. The historian 
Hecataeus and the first Greek city 
planner, Hippodamus, were from 
Miletus. Hippodamus famously 
laid out the plan of Priene on a 
grid. (We won't mention that in 
the Indus valley they did the same 
thing 2,000 years earlier.) Much lat¬ 
er, Isidorus of Miletus, a renowned 
mathematician, completed the 
construction of Justinian's Hagia 
Sophia in Constantinople. 

"Two of the seven wonders of 
the ancient world were in western 
Anatolia: the Temple of Artemis 
at Ephesus and the Mausoleum 
at Halicarnassus. The Colossus 
of Rhodes, a third wonder of the 
ancient world, was but a few miles 
off the Anatolian shore. 

"It seems that the West owes 
as much to Anatolian Greeks as 
it does to the Peloponnese and 
mainland Greeks." 

After receiving a contribution 
from Matt Sobel '60E, I asked about 
his position with the economics 
department at Case Western Re¬ 
serve, in the Weatherhead School of 
Management, as I remembered him 
as an engineer, stringing wires for 
ham radio antennas. He responded, 
"Yes, I did string an antenna wire 
between the roofs of the buildings 
that in that era were Engineering 
and the School of Mines. Through 
the years I've done some high 
mountain hiking and climbing but 
I've never felt as exposed to a drop 
as I did then. 


theory, as well as in my nominal 
discipline, operations research. 

Part of the attraction of operations 
research was its interdisciplinary 
origins. Stanford more than met 
my hopes, and my office there was 
in the small building housing the 
economic theorists. During the 
course of my career since. I've often 
hung out with economists and I've 
written some papers in economics 
journals. Many times I've been the 
only non-economist at seminars 
presented by economists. 

"The attraction of chairing the 
economics department at Case 
Western is primarily the wonder¬ 
ful intellectual community that its 
faculty members and students have 
fostered. I thought that my unit 
leadership days were over, but it is 
a privilege to be in the midst of this 
group shortly before retirement." 

Art Lloyd '62L writes, "Greetings 
from the North Country (Stowe, 
Vt.)! For those who may remember 
me, and even those who don't, 
here's my long-postponed contribu¬ 
tion to the Class Notes. I have had a 
great 50 years or so after Columbia, 
up to and including the present. 
During law school, I married my 
wonderful wife and best friend, 
with whom I celebrated 50 years of 
marriage last year. We have three 
daughters: a trial lawyer, a music 
director and an educator. 

"I was in private and corporate 
law practice in New Jersey for 
seven years before joining a major 


Matt Sobel '59, '60E is the chair of the Department 
of Economics at Case Western Reserve. 


"A few years after my engineer¬ 
ing degree, I did regional water 
quality planning for an agency that 
became part of the EPA when it was 
created years later. The others in our 
group were engineers, biologists 
and oceanographers, and by default 
I became the link to the social and 
behavioral sciences. In typical engi¬ 
neering fashion, at first we did our 
planning by figuring out how much 
waste should be removed from the 
effluent of each town, city and man¬ 
ufacturing plant. Meanwhile, I was 
reading articles written by 'regional 
science' scholars who originally had 
been economists. They argued that 
price systems could be employed 
to induce people to behave, of 
their own volition, in the way that 
one wanted them to behave. Since 
then, these arguments have been 
used and abused and seem quite 
common. At the time they were 
novel. Anyway, that sucked me into 
economics. 

"I sought a doctoral program at 
a university that was excellent in 
economics, particularly economic 


international bank in New York 
City, where I specialized in inter¬ 
national trade and commercial law. 
I eventually headed a legal and 
investigative unit, becoming the 
company's chief 'fraud buster' do¬ 
mestically and overseas. After my 
retirement, I joined a British secu¬ 
rity consulting firm, where I set up 
a corporate investigation operation 
covering the western hemisphere. 

I retired a second time in 1997, but 
freelance as an expert witness on 
the occasional juicy fraud case. 

"Never having escaped the 
spell of the humanities nurtured 
at Columbia, I also have been a 
semi-pro operatic baritone. During 
the '60s and '70s I appeared with 
various companies in the New York 
area. The voice is still serviceable 
but these days I do fewer solo ap¬ 
pearances and, since our move to 
Vermont 15 years ago, restrict most 
of my singing to church, choruses 
and the shower. I spend as much 
time as possible revisiting the 
D WMs of the literary canon and am 
trying to keep up my creaky French 


language skills by slogging through 
Proust (I'm about halfway through 
at my current pace). 

"Vermont is as close to paradise 
as I am likely to get. I have become 
heavily involved in town activities, 
chair our local electric commission, 
ski almost every day during the 
season, have rationalized a medio¬ 
cre golf game and fly fish whenever 
possible. That said, our greatest 
joy these days comes from a close 
relationship with our children and 
grandchildren and their extended 
families." 

Ben Miller reports, "I had spinal 
surgery the day after the election. I 
lifted a page from Ronald Reagan's 
book and said to the doctor, 'I hope 
you're a Democrat.' He laughed. 
And I survived, so I guess he was. 
Recuperating slowly. If s taking 
longer than I thought. This getting- 
old stuff is a real nuisance. 

"Saw Ed Mendrzycki and his 
wife, Cathy, in early October. They 
were in town for a wedding. We 
spent a lovely afternoon and early 
evening together. He looked good 
but frail. And he tires easily. He's a 
trooper." 

Jay Brandstadter '60E writes, 
"This summer and fall had some 
Columbia content in it. In August, 
my wife and I visited the Adiron- 
dacks in upstate New York and 
caught up with Richard Peters '60E 
and his wife, Ann, at their place in 
Saratoga Springs. Rich is a retired 
marketing executive in high-tech 
products and management consult¬ 
ing. After a successful international 
career, he and Ann now divide their 
time between Georgetown in D.C. 
and Saratoga. I've known Rich since 
we were freshmen and he, like my¬ 
self, was in the '3-2' program and 
got a B.S. in electrical engineering. 
Both of us also were members of the 
Dumbbells, an Engineering School 
'honor' society (can't remember the 
admittance criteria; perhaps it was 
beer consumption). 

"We also had lightweight foot¬ 
ball in common. Remember light¬ 
weight or 150-lb. football? In 1956, 

I was one of the student managers 
of the lightweights (the varsity 
was in the capable hands of Norm 
Gelfand and Mike Tannenbaum), 
and Rich played defensive back. 

"Rich and I recalled the October 
27,1956, morning game against 
Navy in Annapolis. Final score: 
Navy 59, Columbia 0. Afterward, 
the team bus returned to Baker 
Field right at the conclusion of the 
varsity's game against Army. Final 
score: Army 60, Columbia 0. So for 
the day: Armed Services 119, Co¬ 
lumbia 0. Ouch! You don't forget 
days like that. There might have 
been a JV or freshman game that 
weekend to add to that ridiculous 
total outcome, but enough already. 
As a postscript, Columbia didn't 
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play Army again in football until 
1982. As for lightweight, it's now 
called 'sprint football' and Colum¬ 
bia hasn't had a team in a number 
of years. And, yes, the service acad¬ 
emies still dominate it. 

"Another Columbia connection 
emerged in the recent 2012 elections. 
The incumbent in my restructured 
congressional district in Maryland 
was challenged by John Delaney '85. 
John is the son of a union electrician 
and was awarded an International 
Brotherhood of Electrical Workers 
scholarship to Columbia. (This is 
the same path that I followed.) I 
volunteered for his campaign and 
contributed where I could, mostly 
making telephone calls. John has an 
interesting background; he earned a 
law degree but made his mark as an 
entrepreneur and venture capitalist, 
unusual for a Democratic candidate. 
He was endorsed by The Washington 
Post and President Clinton and won 
the House seat by a 2:1 margin. Defi¬ 
nitely a political star in the making." 

From Jay Neugeboren, we hear 
about his 19th and 20th books, both 
novels, out this winter and spring. 
The first. The Other Side of the World, 
was published in December, and 
the second. The American Sun & 
Wind Moving Picture Company, was, 
at this writing, slated for publica¬ 
tion in February. His new play. We 
Gather Together: A Musical-Comical- 
Tragical Thanksgiving Entertainment 
in Two Acts, received a robust staged 
reading recently, with Kathleen 
Chalfant and Paul Hecht in the 
principal roles. This spring, Jay will 
teach a master class in the graduate 
writing program at the School of 
the Arts. 

Stephen Basson writes, "Seven 
months ago, my son and his lovely 
wife welcomed a daughter, our 
first grandchild, Phoebe. My wife 
has been called back to work to 
help the high school where she 
taught for 39 years because a staff 
member left suddenly; we both 
hope that this January-May stint 
will end her formal career. I am 
giving a class on opera as a benefit 
for the Milwaukee Symphony Or¬ 
chestra, an activity I have sustained 
since retiring as a player in 2001, 
but I admit to being more tired 
than I used to be from such efforts. 

"Our class was about 600 men; I 
understand that nowadays a larger 
and much more diverse group 
makes up the freshman class. I 
hope they have at least as rich an 
experience as we did." 


Robert A. Machleder 

69-37 Fleet St. 

Forest Hills, NY 11375 
rmachleder@aol.com 

Our First Thursday of the Month 
Class Lunch brought David Kirk, 



Bob Berne, Art Delmhorst, Rich¬ 
ard Friedlander, Victor Chang and 
David Goldman to the table at the 
Columbia University Club of New 
York on December 6. Only a week 
before the Class Notes deadline, 
and me with nary a note to lead 
with. 

Conversation spans the range, 
from economics to climate change. 
Victor supplies background 
perspective and Bob current data 
as we rapidly approach the Fiscal 
Cliff. David Kirk relates a profes¬ 
sor's lecture that Manhattan is 
sinking as its tectonic plates shift. 
Everyone weighs in with opinions 


in our half-century camaraderie. 

As 2012 slipped away with so 
much left uncertain, so much angst 
in a struggling and divided nation, 
we bid each other a good New 
Year and with a quantum of hope, 
a measure of optimism and a dose 
of reality that's sobering, we send 
those very same best wishes to you 
all and hope that you'll join us for a 
First Thursday gathering. 

Paul Nagano reliably commemo¬ 
rates each Lunar New Year with a 
painting. This year is the Year of the 
Snake. Do visit Paul's magnificent 
work on his website, flickr.com/ 
photos / ptnagano. 


Rabbi Clifford Miller '61 was honored on December 
1 and 2 by Temple Emanu-El in Bayonne, N.J., the 
congregation he has served for more than 25 years. 


on raising tax rates. The discussion 
continues on capping deductions 
and rebates. The experiences of 
Storm Sandy and the ensuing 
nor'easter, the climate has become 
far more fierce and dramatic. Days 
without heat and nights without 
light, power recovery on the East 
Coast, erratic. A grand piano, Da¬ 
vid Kirk's gift to his daughter, si¬ 
lenced forever, her home awash in 
saltwater. The saving of heirlooms 
and irreplaceable albums; exhaust¬ 
ing effort, frenetic, manic. Through 
it all, the nation's economy, still 
moribund and static. Doctors' fees 
face precipitous decline. Dr. David 
Goldman reports as he flinches. 
Medical reimbursements being 
reduced line by line. The futures 
of some young M.D.s fade to dark, 
seemingly stolen by bureaucratic 
Grinches. Doctors' fees? Is there 
nothing at all left that is sacred? 

The lunch would not be com¬ 
plete without coverage of the Great 
Game. Aging: Our most competi¬ 
tive sport. Time, our formidable 
adversary. Always a recap, a 
medical report: Everyone is more 
or less satisfactory. David Kirk's 
septum deviates when his poorly 
grounded ladder falls fast. At the 
annual Delmhorst family football 
game. Art snares a hard-thrown 
pass: One broken finger is now 
in a cast. Bob is off to race against 
Time on the ski slopes of Utah. 

His proficiency wifi draw that 
classic Western exclamation from 
spectators, "Woohaah." We ask no 
quarter, we make no concessions, 
we take our lumps but hold Time 
at bay. When we meet again we'll 
reassure each other that we're do¬ 
ing "just great," same as we do on 
every First Thursday. We'll share, 
as always, serious thoughts, tales 
of our accomplishments with just a 
bit of embroidery, laugh with aban¬ 
don and discuss future plans, revel 


Bill Tanenbaum and Bill Cald¬ 
well regularly kept me up to date 
on observations during the presi¬ 
dential campaign, but now it 7 s over 
and seems unlikely that you want 
a reprise. Besides, we are now into 
the 2016 campaign cycle, unfortu¬ 
nately. Makes one long for the Brit¬ 
ish system, which limits campaigns 
to a month. 

Otherwise, the mailbox has been 
uncharacteristically empty since 
the last issue of CCT, bringing on 
not just a state of alarm but also 
an abiding curiosity. Where have 
you all been? I've been reading 
about research to achieve "induced 
hibernation in humans" as a pro¬ 
tective mechanism during surgery 
and to increase longevity. Got me 
wondering whether all in the class 
had volunteered to participate in 
such a project en masse. The slow¬ 
ing of breathing and heart rates. A 
suspension of eating and excreting. 
A lowering of metabolic activity. 
Abstention from, you know, any 
proclivity. The absence of all 
animation. A moratorium on email 
communication? To what end? Life 
extension? Not a bad idea. And 
who needs winter? Or was it that 
you all opted for early voting and 
sought respite from the remainder 
of the drawn-out, caustic, highly 
unpleasant and largely meaning¬ 
less $2 billion campaign cycle 
directed entirely at the 5 percent 
of "undecideds"? Hibernation, the 
perfect political campaign avoid¬ 
ance strategy. Makes sense. But 
why didn't anyone let me in on 
how to do it? Now it 7 s all over. 

Awaken. I miss your emails. The 
honor of the class is at stake and so, 
too, is the tranquility of my state 
of mind, make no mistake, as — 
faced with a deadline and nothing 
to write — it tends to be fragile 
contemplating a most embarrass¬ 
ing sight, our prominent blue 60 


'neath which not a spot of ink, as 
if the Class of '60 inexplicably had 
become extinct. 

My very best to all. 



Michael Hausig 

19418 Encino Summit 
San Antonio, TX 78259 


mhausig@yahoo.com 


Rabbi Clifford Miller was honored 
on December 1 and 2 by Temple 
Emanu-El in Bayonne, N.J., the con¬ 
gregation he has served for more 
than 25 years. His wife, Debby 
Uchill Miller '66 Barnard; daugh¬ 
ters, Arielle and Adinah; and grand¬ 
children, Zeke and Zoey Timen, 
and Eitan Nadiv Feder, were joined 
by more than 100 guests from Cali¬ 
fornia, Florida, Illinois, Maryland, 
Michigan, Missouri, New Jersey 
and New York, in addition to those 
who wrote to him from far and 
near. Since earning an M.L.S. from 
Rutgers, Clifford has practiced a 
second profession, remaining on 
Momingside Heights and catalog¬ 
ing rabbinical literature in the 
library of The Jewish Theological 
Seminary. He has not retired yet! 

David Konstan was elected hon¬ 
orary (foreign) fellow of the Austra¬ 
lian Academy of the Humanities. 

Tom Lippman made a three-day 
trip to Tokyo in November to deliver 
a paper and give a lecture, "The 
Arab Spring and U.S. Interests." Talk 
about jet lag—he arrived Wednes¬ 
day evening, spent Thursday and 
Friday at the conference and flew 
home on Saturday. He learned he's 
not as resilient as he used to be. 

Morrow Wilson has published a 
new book, David Sunshine: ANovel 
of the Communications Industry, a 
somewhat biographical novel. A 
fun read. 

Sam Marateck's paper, "Yang- 
Mills and Beyond," was published 
last summer in the Notices of the 
American Mathematical Society. It 
describes the theoretical work 
leading up to the discovery of the 
Higgs boson. 

Sam lives in Long Beach, N.Y., 
an area hit hard by Hurricane 
Sandy. He was out of his home 
until early December, and almost 
every car in Long Beach, includ¬ 
ing Sam's, was damaged beyond 
repair. His was swept into a busy 
intersection by the ocean surge. 

David Blicker passed away on 
October 26,2012, in Sacramento, 
Calif., succumbing to lung cancer. A 
remembrance and tribute to David 
was held on November 20 in Sacra¬ 
mento. Don Roberts, George Peny 
and Marty Kaplan attended, and 
comments from letters written by 
Burtt Ehrlich and Marty Margulies 
were read at the ceremony. 

Marty Kaplan also provided 
a remembrance of David at the 
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memorial service at the request of 
David's wife, Terrie Lind. Several 
excerpts appear below. 

"David had a large network of 
friends, reflecting the trust and 
admiration of fellow students. 

He was an active leader of three 
service organizations on campus, 
and elected chairman of the stu¬ 
dent government his senior year. 
He was active in NSA [National 
Students Association] and, no sur¬ 
prise, he was NSA chairman of the 
Student Body Presidents Advisory 
Board, selected by his peers. On all 
matters, he went for 'What 7 s fair? 
What 7 s the right thing to do?' Thus, 
it was no surprise that later in life 
he worked for the Congress of Ra¬ 
cial Equality (CORE) in Montgom¬ 
ery, Ala.; The Legal Aid Society; 
Planned Parenthood; Child Action; 
and Opening Doors. 

"Nothing David did for others 
could surprise any of us who 
knew him in College, but he went 
beyond expectations when he 
celebrated his 60th birthday by 
joining the Peace Corps, which he 
had wanted to do when he gradu¬ 
ated from college. He spent three 
years in Kenya, supporting the 


small business efforts of women, 
implementing microfinance and 
training people to install and oper¬ 
ate solar energy systems. 

"Following that, he facilitated a 
two-day conference of a founda¬ 
tion's Latin American grantees, 
none of whom even knew the oth¬ 
ers, but by the end of the experi¬ 
ence some were making plans to 
collaborate, and they continued to 
do so. 

"Bob Randall asked to remind 
us all of 'David the gardener, who 
was bonkers for bonsai; the lawyer 
who loved being a judge; the high 
school football player; the politician 
at a College that mostly eschewed 
politics; the guy who had loved 
chatting with Harry Truman; the 
hiker who loved the California 
landscape; the wine maven; and, 
more than anything else, the 
devoted son, brother, father and 
husband, and the loyal friend.' 

"A person's life is best measured 
by the impact on others — how 
many people did you help? How 
deep is the affection and admira¬ 
tion of those you knew? How last¬ 
ing are the memories you leave? 

In all those areas, David's life was 
one of great abundance. The years 
were too few, but our love for him 
and the memories will be with us 
all the years of our lives." 

David's nephew, Matthew 


Lobanoff, put together a set of 
photographs remembering David's 
life. For those who are interested, 
go to youtube.com and search for 
"Celebration of Life - David M. 
Blicker." One can simply enter 
"David Blicker" and tire show will 
come up. There are even some 
shots from Columbia days. 


John Freidin 

[•Vi 654E. MungerSt. 
MM Middlebury, VT 05753 
jf@bicyclevt.com 

After a marathon, a runner requires 
rest. During the past three years 
alone you've written more than 
22,000 words, culminating in your 
thoughts about our 50th reunion 
last year. For that effort you deserve 
many thanks and some rest, which 
you've clearly taken the past three 
months, hence the paucity of news 
in this report. But please don't rest 
on your laurels. Send fresh reports 
about yourself, your families and 
classmates. Otherwise I'll be out of 
a job, and your classmates will be 
confined to the dark. 

Of course, the biggest news of 


the past three months is that Dr. 
Bob Lefkowitz, the James B. Duke 
Professor of Medicine at Duke as 
well as professor of biochemistry, 
was awarded the 2012 Nobel Prize 
in Chemistry for his studies of 
G-protein-coupled receptors. He is 
the 18th College alumnus/a to win 
a Nobel and the 82nd of all schools 
of the University, faculty, adjunct 
faculty, researchers and adminis¬ 
trators. 

Bob also is widely recognized 
for his dedication to mentoring 
and his devotion to his students. 

He has trained more than 200 grad¬ 
uate and postdoctoral students in 
his laboratory. Among his mentees 
was Brian Kobilka, with whom he 
shared the Nobel Prize. 

When it comes to his own 
research. Bob says he remains 
fascinated by the way it "continu¬ 
ously renews itself and always 
feels fresh. I come to work every 
day with a sense of great anticipa¬ 
tion and curiosity about what new 
discoveries and insights will come 
our way. Every question that we 
can answer poses several new ones 
that seem even more interesting 
than the one we've just answered." 

We should have anticipated 
Bob's exceptional work when he 
graduated, for he was barely 19. 

His list of honors is far, far too long 
to list here, but you may see it and 


a description of his research online. 

Thanks, Bob, for your great con¬ 
tributions to medical science and 
for giving the rest of us another 
reason to boast of our being mem¬ 
bers of the Class of 1962. 

I received an interesting email 
from Thomas Vinciguerra '85, '86J, 
'90 GSAS. He writes, "I have just 
made an interesting discovery in 
Spectator's newly digitized archives 
[spectatorarchive.library.columbia. 
edu]. In the year of your gradua¬ 
tion, an attempt was made to re¬ 
vive the Philolexian Society by the 
assistant to the dean, Robert Pinck- 
ert '52, himself a former member 
of the society. For a long time, I 
did not know that any members of 
the Class of '62 had been inducted 
as members; I thought that Philo 
activity only got under way after 
you left campus. But I now see that 
Bob named two of your classmates 
to Philo's ranks." Those esteemed 
undergraduates were John Alex¬ 
ander and Vic Wolfenstein. 

According to Spectator (Volume 
CVT, Number 70,16 February 1962) 
— Allen Young, we're depending 
on your editorial oversight — the 
Philolexian Society was Columbia's 
first extracurricular activity and 
"the third oldest literary society in 
the nation." It was founded in 1802 
and, like most literary societies of 
the time, initially was a debating 
club. In the late 1920s it altered its 
constitution to encompass literary 
and cultural activities. According 
to the article, by Karl Schaeffer '65, 
'66J, "It was famed throughout the 
city for its dramatic presentations. 

... The rejuvenated society will hold 
discussion meetings on various 
topics and attempt to promote 
other cultural activities on campus. 
There also may be an official society 
journal. Dean of Graduate Faculties 
and Provost Jacques Barzun '27, one 
of the notable members and once 
president of the society, has recalled 
Philolexian began to lose appeal for 
College students during the Depres¬ 
sion, 'which turned all minds away 
from literature and toward social 
problems.'" 

Philo has been fully active since 
Tom revived it in 1987. Currently, 73 
students are members; more than 
400 students have joined since its 
1987 re-inception. 

A note came from John Boatner, 
saying that a film on his life and 
work was shown at the Indie 
Memphis Film Festival on Novem¬ 
ber 4. The film was titled Spiritual 
Transit in order to show, in John's 
words, "the transit of my life from 
Memphis to Seattle." David Good¬ 
man, a graduate of the Tisch School 
of the Arts at NYU, directed and 
produced the film. 

Capt. Howard Douglas Boha- 
boy, U.S. Navy, quietly passed away 
on August 10 after an extended 


Dr. Bob Lefkowitz ' 62 , a professor at Duke, was 
awarded the 2012 Nobel Prize in Chemistry. 


illness. His obituary in the Alameda 
Sun says, "He was bom and raised 
in New Jersey, and received his 
undergraduate degree at Columbia 
University and his law degree at 
Rutgers University. He was an avid 
athlete all his life, devoted to his 
beloved Navy, loving and caring to 
his family and friends. He will be 
greatly missed." According to the 
obituary, a burial at sea by the Navy 
was planned. Doug is survived by 
his son, Spencer. 
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By now you should have received 
enough material from Columbia 
about our 50th reunion to prove 
that it is an unavoidable fact. We 
graduated 50 years ago — an 
unbelievable landmark in life and 
one that deserves to be celebrated. 
Our Reunion Committee has been 
planning a weekend that we hope 
will give you a chance to recon¬ 
nect with Columbia and, more 
importantly, classmates. The dates 
are Wednesday, May 29-Sunday, 
June 2. Plans include a reception 
at Donna and Phil Satow's loft on 
Wednesday evening, a reception at 
President Lee C. Bollinger's house 
on Thursday evening and a lun¬ 
cheon and boat cruise touring New 
York Harbor on Friday. There will 
be panel discussions, tours of the 
campus. Affinity Group gatherings 
and ample time for classmates to 
discuss what they have been doing 
for the last 50 years. On Saturday 
we will enjoy two of Columbia's 
great rooms, with a lunch in Casa 
Italiana and a banquet in Low 
Rotunda. 

Since our last column I have 
been contacted by many of you, 
including Rich Juro, Andy Lewin, 
Bob Bilenker, Alan Jacobs, Bob 
Morantz, Harvey Schneier, David 
Saxe, Steve Clineburg, Michael 
DiLorenzo, David Orme-Johnson 
and Michael Nolan. If my email is 
any indication, everyone is looking 
forward to returning to Morning- 
side, and we will have a record 
turnout. Look for more information 
at reunion.college.columbia.edu 
and be sure to update your contact 
information at reunion.college. 
colximbia.edu/alumniupdate. Join 
us! 
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My wife, Ruth, and I enjoyed 
seeing many of you at Homecom¬ 
ing in October. Among those 
attending were Bob Kraft; Ed 
Coller (back for the Marching 
Band reunion); Richard Gochman 
and his wife, Alice; Don Margolis; 
Phil Satow; Jerry Dwyer and his 
wife, Jane, along with grandchil¬ 
dren; Doron Gopstein; and Larry 
Neuman. (All assure me that they 
will attend reunion.) It was a 
perfect day except for our loss to 
Dartmouth. Several weeks later I 
sat with Henry Black and Bruce 
Kaplan to witness the team's great 
performance in a blowout of Cor¬ 
nell, a much more pleasing result. 

Jerry Glickson was awarded 
the Gold Medal from the Interna¬ 
tional Society for Magnetic Reso¬ 
nance in Medicine for introduc¬ 
tion of NMR spectroscopy to the 
study and management of cancer. 
The award was made in Montreal 
on May 9,2011, and was shared 
with Dr. John R. Griffiths of the 
UK Cambridge Research Institute. 
Jerry is professor of radiology and 
the director of molecular imaging 
at Penn's Perelman School of 
Medicine. 

Congratulations to Bob Kraft, 
who was inducted into the Colum¬ 
bia University Athletics Hall of 
Fame during a ceremony in Low 
Library in October. 

Mike Hassan writes, "All is well 
here in sunny Cabo San Lucas, 
Mexico, where I am semi-retired. I 
say 'semi,' as I recently completed 
building a beach home on specula¬ 
tion and I have attached a few pho¬ 
tos [see our website, cc63ers.com] 
just in case someone wants to live in 
a magical place with unobstructed 
ocean and mountain views, 100 
yards from a pristine beach and so 
on. There, you have my marketing 
campaign. 

"On a more personal note, I have 
gotten cyber-engaged after 40 years 
of single life with the last 10 roam¬ 
ing the globe. (The relationship is 
real; only the engagement was done 
cybemetically.)" 

Marc Galanter writes, "I am 
married to Dr. Elizabeth Hill (also 
a psychiatrist). On top of that, my 
daughter, Cathryn, is a psychia¬ 
trist, and our daughter Margit is 
a Feldenkrais Practitioner. I am a 
professor of psychiatry at NYU 
Langone Medical Center and direct 
its Division of Alcoholism and 
Drug Abuse. In addition to teach¬ 
ing, I do research on Alcoholics 
Anonymous." 

Bob Morantz is a retired neuro¬ 
surgeon in Florida. He was honored 
by die Education Foundation of 
Collier County as one of the 2012 
Men of Distinction. This was based 
on his service to the not-for-profit 
sector of Naples, Fla., where he is 
on the board of directors of four 
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philanthropic organizations. 

Larry Apple's one-act play, 
Feldman & Sons, was presented in 
February as part of the Midwinter 
Madness Short Play Festival at the 
Roy Arias Studios on West 43rd 
Street. Larry also has completed 
a fil m on Alzheimer's and a full- 
length play, MOM, that had a 
staged reading through the Drama¬ 
tists Guild of America Friday Night 
Footlights program. He continues 
to work in the senior housing and 
real estate business. 

Zev bar-Lev (ne Rob Lefkowitz) 
writes, "Looking forward to seeing 
you all at the 50th reunion and glad 
to be thriving in my almost 50th 
year of blurry mist... I mean, mar¬ 
ried bliss ... with Shoshana (nee 
Jane Wirth '63 Barnard), after get¬ 
ting all too friendly with the Angel 
of Death. Pleased not to have seen 
his ugly face for more than a year. 

"I marked my last week at San 
Diego State University, after 33 
years and 60-plus publications 
in linguistics covering Hebrew, 
Arabic and a bunch of other 
languages, and teaching cognitive 
linguistics, psycholinguistics, lan¬ 
guage and politics, and Hebrew. I 
have settled into my new projects, 
including new frontiers in my re¬ 
search exploring common origins 
of English and Hebrew that have 
been hiding in plain view for cen¬ 
turies. Not the Tower of Babel, but 
surprising new turns in language 
structure and history, expanding 
the system I developed for analyz¬ 
ing and teaching Hebrew for 30 
years to suddenly include English, 
Latin and so on. 

"Our five grandchildren are on 
their way to being bilingual in large 
or small measure. I will share my 
70th with Shoshana and Jaxon aka 
'Kobi Dan' (our third grandkid, I 
think, age 6), and I'm planning to 
chant the Divine Mooning (Exodus 
33, my favorite Torah selection for 
47 years) for the occasion. All this, 
just a year after the doctor at the 
rehab hospital told me — after a 
five-month coma that my sister and 
brother, Sandy Lefkowitz and Larry 
Lefkowitz '60, helped Shoshana 
pull me out of—that I shouldn't 
hope to read Torah ever again. In 
my spare time. I'm formulating the 
TUOT (theory of the universe and 
other things, pronounced 'toot') and 
exploring the fifth dimension with 
Shoshana." 

Ralph Schmeltz writes, "I am 
planning to be at Columbia to 
celebrate not only my 50th but 
also my son's 20th. Will be great to 
see whoever shows up. Fifty-year 
grads are 'old guys' but my mind 
still seems 18, until it asks my bod 
to do something." 

David Pittinsky and his wife, 
Alecia, sent detailed notes on their 
annual pilgrimage to Saint-Tropez, 


where they stayed for the 10th year 
at Residence de la Pinede. There, 
they celebrated David's 70th with 
family and friends. The detailed 
list of favorite restaurants and the 
descriptions of the feasts enjoyed 
can be found at cc63ers.com. 
Mouthwatering... 

Robert Smith writes, "I'm active 
in psychiatry research and clinical 
work as a research professor of 
psychiatry at NYU and a research 
psychiatrist at Nathan S. Kline 
Institute for Psychiatric Research 
(NKI), where I lead a biological 
psychiatry research group. Much 
of this professional life is involved 
in research projects, grants and pa¬ 
pers. I also have a small outpatient 
private practice. I give medical stu¬ 
dent lectures at St. John's Hospital. 
My mentor and supervisor at NKI 
still leads his research department 
after his 90th birthday and recently 
retired as editor of the Journal of 
Neurochemistry, and I take him as a 
model to emulate. My wonderful 
wife. Sultana, teaches two courses 
in French at Hofstra, and one of her 
colleagues taught there part-time 
into his 90s. I retired from one 
clinical job about 18 months ago, 
so now I have two jobs instead of 
three and can organize my work 
life and free time with greater 
personal freedom and control. IPs 
sometimes stressful but also in¬ 
teresting and enjoyable. You have 
to have the right type of creative 
craziness. 

"I'm not certain I'll be at the 50th 
reunion. I'd like to but the NCDEU 
meeting on clinical psychopharma¬ 
cology in psychiatry may occur at 
the same time, and I often attend 
and present at this meeting." 

Robert, I hope you can make re¬ 
union. Our 50th only comes once! 

I often receive emails and Face- 
book links from Michael Nolan, 
who, among many other activities, 
offers assistance with ancestry 
searches. I enjoy the tales of his own 
Irish Catholic/Jewish roots. If you 
need help in researching your fam¬ 
ily history, contact him: mikeydavy 
@gmail.com. 

Michael Klare was honored to 
appear on a panel on resource scar¬ 
city at the Asia-Pacific Economic 
Cooperation CEO Summit, held 
September 7-8 in Vladivostok, 
Russia. Featured speakers included 
Presidents Vladimir Putin of the 
Russian Federation and Hu Jintao 
of the Republic of China and U.S. 
Secretary of State Hillary Clinton. 
He also spoke at the Energetika 
XXI: Economy, Policy, Ecology 
conference on energy geopolitics at 
the Saint-Petersburg State Univer¬ 
sity of Economics and Finance in 
October. Michael was on sabbatical 
this past fall from his position as a 
Five College professor (at Amherst, 
Hampshire, Mount Holyoke and 


Smith Colleges and the University 
of Massachusetts Amherst) and 
used the time to promote his latest 
book. The Race for What's Left: The 
Global Scramble for the World's Last 
Resources. 

A new CD by Hank Davis has 
been issued by Bear Family Records 
in Germany (available on Amazon). 
It contains excerpts from Hank's 
50-year recording career. A 50-page 
illustrated booklet includes Hank's 
time at Columbia and a song re¬ 
corded with Art Garfunkel '65. 

Walter Stein is recovering from 
the amputation of his right foot. He 
bravely attended a recent reunion 
planning meeting, where he sat 
next to me in the gimp section (I 
am recovering from a surgically 
repaired, ruptured left Achilles 
tendon). We both promise to be 
ready to dance at reunion. 

Remember, our regular class 
lunches at the Columbia Univer¬ 
sity Club of New York are a great 
place to reconnect. If you're in 
NYC, try to make one of the next 
few; they're scheduled for March 
14, April 11 and May 9 (always the 
second Thursday of the month). 
Check cc63ers.com for details. 

In the meantime, if you haven't 
already, make sure you register for 
and attend our 50th reunion! And 
as always, let us know what you 
are up to, how you're doing and 
what's next. 


Norman Olch 

I 233 Broadway 
mmm New York, NY 10279 
norman@nolch.com 

Although I am writing these Class 
Notes in December, they will not 
appear until 2012 is history. So I 
take this occasion to wish all of you 
and your loved ones a happy and 
healthy new year. 

Barry Bley writes from Colorado: 
"I continue my volunteer activities 
with the Alumni Representative 
Committee [studentaffairs.colum 
bia.edu/admissions/ alumni/ re 
sources]. For the past 30 years or so, 
I have spent many a pleasant hour 
interviewing applicants for admis¬ 
sion to Columbia. On average, I 
interview 50-plus each year, and 
it is a great pleasure meeting with 
these highly intelligent, highly mo¬ 
tivated young people. It is my way 
of giving back to Columbia for the 
outstanding education I received. 

"My Columbia education was 
financed in large part by a scholar¬ 
ship from the Leopold Schepp 
Foundation in New York City. This 
year the foundation has awarded 
me its Outstanding Schepp alum¬ 
nus award, and I will be featured 
in its annual bulletin. 

"On another point, now that I 
am happily retired from a 42-year 
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teaching career in the public schools 
of Suffem, N.Y., and Denver, I am 
enjoying spending lots of grandpa 
time with my four grandchildren." 

Steve Henick writes, "When 
I retired from business I quickly 
found out that, for me, hobbies, 
sports and the like were not going 
to provide a satisfactory retire¬ 
ment; having traveled extensively 
for business, doing more was not 
high on my list of priorities either. 
Instead, I was a volunteer mediator 
and started teaching as an adjunct 
at my local community college. 
That led to my teaching as an ad¬ 
junct at the University of Maryland 
University College. 

"Last spring, UMUC offered me 
the opportunity to go back to work 
full-time as an associate professor 
and as the academic director of 
the undergraduate marketing and 
international business programs. I 
accepted and so, at 70,1 am work¬ 
ing full-time. UMUC is Maryland's 
open enrollment university and 
it has a national and international 
student body. The school has spe¬ 
cialized in distance learning (now 
online) for decades although we do 
offer face-to-face courses. Teaching 
marketing and international busi¬ 
ness is within my comfort zone but 
educational administration is new, 
and that makes this job interest¬ 
ing and enjoyable. Education is 
experiencing major changes driven 
by disruptive technology, and the 
application of this technology to 
achieving educational objectives 
and student success is fascinating. 

I am grateful that I can be a part 
of it." 

In September, Allen Tobias gave 
a talk at the Roosevelt Study Cen¬ 
ter in Middelburg, Netherlands, on 
Allen Ginsberg '48's composition 
of Kaddish. 

In December, at a dinner in the 
home of President Lee C. Bollinger, 
Steve Case was honored by the 
University Trustees and awarded 
the Nicholas Murray Butler Medal 
for his work with the Columbia 
Alumni Association. In presenting 
the award, Bollinger called Steve, 
who was a trustee for 14 years, "a 
citizen of the University." 

At the dinner I sat next to John H. 
Coatsworth, University Provost and 
a leading scholar of Latin-American 
economic and international history. 

I am pleased to report that Professor 
Coatsworth is a strong supporter of 
the Core Curriculum. 

Gene Meyer writes from Mary¬ 
land, "I was devastated to learn in 
the latest issue of CCT of the deaths 
of Peter Shack and Nick Rudd. I 
was especially good friends with 
Pete in college, while he was at 
Georgetown Law and I was work¬ 
ing and living in D.C., and later 
when I was living in Philly and 
he was fighting for the rights of 


migrant workers in South Jersey. 
We lost contact after he moved to 
California but reconnected at the 
last reunion. Nick was an Organi¬ 
zation Man, the Mad Man before 
Mad Men, ebullient, gregarious, a 
great guy whom I got to know bet¬ 
ter during our reunion planning. 
Both will be missed. 

"Now for some good news: A 
group of classmates in D.C. has 
been having more or less regular 
lunches with presidential historian 
Robert Dallek '64 GSAS, who 
taught some of us CC our fresh¬ 
man year. Most recently, nine of us 
met with him to talk presidential 
history and politics post-election 
in a penthouse conference room of 
the law firm of Steptoe & Johnson, 
courtesy of partner Shelley Hoch- 
berg. Dan Press, who knows Bob 
personally, has organized what I 
think are now four or five of these 
enjoyable meetings. 

"I see Ed Leavy and Steve Case 
fairly regularly and also Barry 
Shapiro, who is a Silver Spring, 
Md., neighbor. 

"I've been the editor of the quar¬ 
terly B'nai B'rith Magazine for three 
years. I also write occasional com¬ 
mercial real estate articles for The 
New York Times, along with other 
publications. We were displaced 
by last June's derecho storm and 
finally moved back into our house 
in suburban Washington, D.C. 

My wife, Sandy, and I have a high 
school senior along with a college 
senior, and I also have a 41-year- 
old son who's a computer guy and 
professional bluesman (guitar and 
bass) in Durham, N.C. Best to all." 

Join them in Washington, D.C., 
or join us at the informal class 
lunch held on the second Thursday 
of the month at the Columbia 
University Club of New York. 
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Leonard B. Pack 

924 West End Ave. 
New York, NY 10025 


packlb@aol.com 


Andy Fisher (andrewfisheriv@ 
gmail.com) sent a great note 
about Steve Brown, who entered 
with our class: "I spent a recent 
weekend with Steve and Carolyn 
Brown at their year-round house 
in Medina, Ohio, and the log cabin 
near Port Clinton on the Portage 
River where they spend as much 
time as possible. 

"Steve and I have known each 
other since freshman week in 
1961. He grew up in the projects 
on the west side of Cleveland, the 
oldest of 12 children, dreaming 
that someday he would live in Me¬ 
dina, a charming little city west of 
Akron. Family financial problems 
kept him from starting college until 
he was 21 and he got a generous 


financial aid package from Colum¬ 
bia. He played on assistant football 
coach Jack Armstrong '55, '58 TC's 
freshman team and laughed at the 
stories I would bring back from 
WKCR. He decided that we should 
room together and predicted that 
we would be able to snag a coveted 
two-room suite. Sure enough, we 
wound up with 934-935 Fumald 
Hall, arguably the finest room on 
campus, and it was my home for 
the rest of my time at Columbia. 
But it was not Steve's. Trying hard 
to get through Columbia in three 
years, he flunked a few courses 
and his scholarship was taken 
away. He dropped out and was 
promptly drafted. 

"The next time I saw Steve, I 
had just graduated and was about 
to be drafted myself. He had just 
left the Army, had married Caro¬ 
lyn and was working in Ford's 
foundry in Cleveland and going 
to Case Western Reserve at night. 

I figured he'd never make it to 
Medina but, again, I was wrong. 
Twenty years later, a letter arrived 
at my NBC office. I didn't even 
have to open it. The return address 
was 'Stephen J. Brown, Attomey- 
at-Law, Medina, Ohio.' Since then, 
we have never been out of touch 
for long, and he is a cherished 
friend. He and Carolyn drove 400 
miles to attend my wife Sharon's 
wake and funeral; 500 miles five 
years later to meet my sweetheart, 
Annie; and 400 miles last fall to be 
with us at our wedding. 

"Steve maintains his law practice 
in Medina, with his younger daugh¬ 
ter, Jenny, as his law partner. I have 
never heard him complain about 
the twists and turns his life and 
career have taken, and I was deeply 
touched to hear him say how much 
his three semesters at Columbia 
meant to him, how they defined 
the process of learning for him and 
what a privilege it was to spend 
any time at all at the university 
we too often take for granted. He 
would like to be counted among 
us, to be regarded as a member of 
the Class of 1965 and to join with 
us in 2015 as we celebrate No. 50. 

I already consider him one of the 
most important people I knew dur¬ 
ing my Columbia years and one of 
the greatest of the many gifts of my 
years at Columbia. He will always 
be my classmate and roommate." 

David Obelkevich (obelkevich@ 
aol.com) wrote this in August: "My 
wife, Lyn Dominguez, and I are in 
a small town in New Mexico called 
Las Vegas (not the sin city in Nev¬ 
ada!). Our life here is running, cy¬ 
cling, bird watching, hiking, looking 
for animals (we saw three badgers 
recently) and enjoying a quiet rural 
life before returning to West End 
Avenue in Manhattan. 

"Most of the Columbia grads 


list their intellectual accomplish¬ 
ments. Mine have been more in 
the sports realm. I have the longest 
streak (36 years and counting) of 
consecutive finishes in the ING 
New York City Marathon. You can 
read about this in Chapter 18 of 
the book A Race Like No Other: 26.2 
Miles Through the Streets of New 
York by Liz Robbins, from 2008. 
Another distinction is that I was 
the first U.S. citizen to finish the 
Comrades Marathon 10 times. This 
is a 56-mile race in South Africa, 
considered the most prestigious 
ultra-marathon in the world, with 
more than 12,000 finishers. In the 
musical arena, I play regularly 
with the Riverside Orchestra, a lo¬ 
cal community orchestra that plays 
on the Upper West Side. My stand 
partner in the first violin section is 
Jerry Bergman '70. 

"Lyn has had a career in foreign 
currency, teaching high school 
social studies and now translating 
Spanish into English. It was her 
idea, 23 years ago, to cycle across 
the United States. I bought maps 
from what was then Bikecenten- 
nial, and we planned a 4,000-mile 
route from NYC to Oceanside, 
Calif., lasting eight weeks. Fortu¬ 
nately, the summer vacation from 
NYC public schools was almost 10 
weeks that year, so we had some 
time to rest up before resuming 
teaching in September. Las Vegas, 
N.M., was on the route from 
Lamed, Kans., to Oceanside. It's a 
working-class town about the size 
of my hometown of Johnson City, 
N.Y., and most of the people are 
Hispanic. As Lyn's father was bom 
in Mexico and she speaks Span¬ 
ish fluently, she fits right in. The 
climate in the summer is a perfect 
antidote to the excessive humidity 
of NYC, and the air at 6,500 feet is 
always clean and pure. We love it 
here!" 

Neil Smith (neilasmith@comcast. 
net) has some great, career-capping 
news: "I have been appointed by the 
United States Patent and Trademark 
Office (PTO) to serve as an adminis¬ 
trative patent judge on the new Pat¬ 
ent Trial and Appeal Board (PTAB), 
which will hold hearings and decide 
important patent validity and related 
issues. This is a great opportunity for 
me to serve the profession. I clerked 
for a judge on the predecessor to the 
United States Court of Appeals for 
the Federal Circuit in my early years, 
Giles S. Rich '29L, and have wanted 
to do something like this for the 
profession. They are opening a new 
PTO office in San Jose, Calif. With 
the new patent law, the America 
Invents Act, the new PTAB will have 
greatly expanded jurisdiction for 
trials on important patent validity 
issues." 

Dan Waitzman (danwaitz@ 
sprynetcon) reports: "An expanded 
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version of my essay, 'Up From 
Authenticity, or How I Learned to 
Love the Metal Flute—A Personal 
Memoir/ has been published as an 
Amazon Kindle book, along with 
supplementary material including a 
discussion of an early 18th-century 
French painting depicting a one- 
keyed flute with additional tone- 
holes. Search Amazon to find it. 

"When I receive CCT, I always 
turn to this column on the doings 
of our Class of '65.1 read with a 
mixture of pleasure, nostalgia and 
sadness: pleasure from learning of 
the continuing accomplishments of 
our classmates; nostalgia to think 
of our college years during which 
we, as one of tire last generations to 
grow up before the profound social 
changes wrought by the Vietnam 
War experience, tried as best we 
could to make sense of those 
turbulent years; and sadness at the 
thought of those who are no longer 
with us and at the thought of our 
facing the problems and challenges 
of old age and retirement. How 
incredible it seems that we should 
have traveled this road! 

"In particular, I paid special at¬ 
tention to Doug Bamert's account 
of his knee replacement surgery 
[Summer 2012 issue], for I face 
the same problem. So far I have 
been able to cope, after a fashion, 
by resorting to a cane rather than 
surgery. I wish him, Paul Hyman 
and all of us who must confront 
the so-called senior years (what an 
ugly term!) all the best. I must say 
that being a 'senior citizen' is not 
quite like being a senior at Colum¬ 
bia, and the thought of graduating 
can be daunting at times. Will we 
have to wear beanies once again, 
after we graduate?" 

I asked Dan if he'd been in my 
Music Humanities class and told 
him that I remember the way he 
clutched his flute case close to his 
chest as he walked around cam¬ 
pus. He replied: "Unfortunately, I 
never had the pleasure of taking a 
course with Jack Beeson. My Music 
Humanities teacher was Peter 
Westergaard, whose musical views 
were at opposite poles from my 
own in regard to his espousal of 
12-tone music but whose analytical 
brilliance and ability to articulate 
aspects of musical style made the 
experience of studying with him a 
most rewarding and pleasurable 
one. What fine teachers we had, 
some of them! Sometimes I think 
that I was too young to appreciate 
them fully. It took years after my 
college experience for me to absorb 
their wisdom, and I am still work¬ 
ing on it. 

"Yes, I was a bit extreme in the 
way in which I carried my instru¬ 
ment cases and books! I did not 
mean to paint so gloomy a picture 
as my remarks [on aging] may 


have implied. There are compen¬ 
sations. How wonderful the new 
electronic devices are! The young 
are often criticized for their short 
attention spans and lack of verbal 
abilities, and there is plenty of truth 
to these criticisms (and I for one 
lament the marked decline in the 
quality of contemporary writing) 
but I cannot help but think that the 
new electronic readers, comput¬ 
ers and means of communication 
tend to foster literacy and ease the 
process of learning, rather than the 
other way around. I never thought 
that I should become a devoted 
acolyte of electronic books but it 
is a great boon to be able to look 
up words on the fly; to annotate, 
highlight and retrieve one's an¬ 
notations and marks; and to search 
for passages and words with such 
unparalleled facility, to say nothing 
of the conveniences of electronic 
storage versus mountains upon 
mountains of books. What a world 
we live in! The downside, I fear, is 
the inherent fragility of electronic 
media: If the Greeks and Romans 
had computers, I wonder how 
much of their legacy would have 
come down to us." 

Finally, a personal note. I recently 
read Steven Millhauser's new story, 
"A Voice in the Night," published 
in The New Yorker of December 10. 
This is a short story about a 68-year- 
old man (like most of us 1965-ers) 
remembering how as a young boy 
in Connecticut he used to lie awake 
listening for the voice of God, inter¬ 
woven with the biblical tale of 
Samuel hearing the voice of God in 
the night (1 Samuel 3:9). I found it 
deeply moving and profound and 
recommend it to all classmates. 


Rich Forzani 

413 Banta Ave. 

Garfield, NJ 07026 
rforzanil@optonline.net 

Welcome back, classmates. I think 
I owe all of you a brief precis of 
my life after matriculation, if for no 
reason but to level-set my presence 
here and your expectations. 

I entered the College when I was 
barely 17 and accomplished two 
things of note that year, aside from 
football, track and joining Sigma 
Chi. 

I successfully instigated a huge, 
and possibly the last, panty raid on 
Barnard during spring finals, ex¬ 
ploiting an enormous cache of fire¬ 
crackers purchased during Spring 
Break and tossed indiscriminately 
from a Hartley window. This was 
enough to rouse the sullen study¬ 
ing crowds and get them outside, 
where we reached critical mass 
and someone yelled, "Let's go to 
Barnard," whereupon hundreds of 
us marched to Broadway, picking 


up reinforcements as we traveled. 
Reaching our goal, we were show¬ 
ered with water, soda and various 
underthings, and returned to the 
dorms sated with our achievement. 

I also initiated (statute of limita¬ 
tions?) the U.S. savings bond chain 
letter which, you may recall, swept 
much of the campus that year. I was 
tipped to the idea by a pal at Rut¬ 
gers and created my own version, 
selling several of them, possibly to 
some of you. Within a week it seem¬ 
ed everyone was trying to get some¬ 
one else in on it. Fortunately, by the 
time the administration clamped 
down, my name was off the list and 
I escaped scot-free and profitable. 

I left school after that year, prob¬ 
ably to the relief of several deans, 
returned the next, left again for two 
years to complete my military obli¬ 
gation and hang out in California, 
and finally graduated in 1969. But 
my heart has always been with '66. 

Upon graduation, I married and 
stayed that way for seven years. I 
remarried in 1984 to Kathleen and 
we will celebrate our 29th anniver¬ 
sary this spring. During all that time 
I discovered the world of high-tech 
and have had more than my share 
of good fortune in the realms of 
hardware and software sales, where 
I still work. I have lived in Tennes¬ 
see, California, New York and New 
Jersey, and have frequently relished 
being a gadfly to local town govern¬ 
ments and boards of education. 

I have four children, three still 
living, and two grandchildren, and 
have absolutely no intention of 
going gently into that good night. 
Kathy and I travel, cook, read and 
spend time with old friends, some 
of whom are reading this column. 
And if you do not keep me posted 
on your doings, I promise you will 
learn more about my life than you 
ever wanted to. 

Tom Chorba writes that his son, 
Phillip, made his movie debut in 
November in Silver Linings Playbook, 
which was nominated for an Acad¬ 
emy Award for Best Picture and its 
leads, Bradley Cooper and Jennifer 
Lawrence, for Best Actor and Best 
Actress. "Phillip appears in a scene 
opposite Cooper. Everyone who has 
had a career in film starts some¬ 
where, and this is a huge opportu¬ 
nity and break for Phillip. When he 
told my wife and I that he was in 
a movie opposite Bradley Cooper, 
we asked, 'Who is Bradley Cooper?' 
Apparently he is a mega star and 
was voted 2011's sexiest man alive 
by People magazine. So much for be¬ 
ing up-to-date on popular culture." 

Yet another post '66 grad who 
affiliates with our class, Peter 
Burmeister '70 (pburmeis@norwich. 
edu), writes, "I have been a full¬ 
time lecturer in psychology at 
Norwich University for the past 
2*4 years, and for the past nine 
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years have lived in rural Vermont. 
I dropped out in fall '65, returned 
in '69-'70 but didn't graduate, 
then finally returned and got my 
degree in 2000. 

"I had a long career (30-some 
years) in the commercial printing 
industry as a sales exec and even¬ 
tually CEO of two small companies. 
During that time I had about 20 
years of psychoanalysis, and even¬ 
tually I decided that my true voca¬ 
tion was in that realm. I got my 
M.A. in organizational psych 
at Fairleigh Dickinson in 2002 
and shortly thereafter moved to 
Vermont, where I practice as a 
therapist and teach psychology full¬ 
time as a lecturer at Norwich, which 
is America's oldest military college. 
My work in the area of resiliency 
and empowerment has gotten some 
attention and I have a devoted 
cadre of students, who will be some 
of the leaders of the next generation, 
both in the armed forces and in the 
helping professions. 

"My wife, Katherine, and I have 
an 83-acre farm in Berlin, Vt., where 
we raise grass-fed, all-natural heir¬ 
loom Normande beef cattle and 
poultry and a wonderful Australian 
cattle dog named Boo." 

Richard Beggs finally has hung 
up his suspenders. "I retired from 
Daiwa Capital Markets America as 
CEO on October 1 and we sold our 
New Jersey house on December 11. 
My wife, Gerry, and I stayed at our 
Pennsylvania place through the 
holidays and headed to our Florida 
home in early January. I'll do some 
board and consulting work going 
forward." 

Harvey Kurzweil '69L, one of the 
country's top litigators, writes, "Af¬ 
ter graduating from the Law School 
I joined what was then known as 
Dewey, Ballantine, Bushby, Palmer 
& Wood, where I began practicing 
commercial litigation. I became a 
partner seven years later and fully 
expected to spend my entire career 
at Dewey, Ballantine. Five years ago, 
the firm entered into an ill-advised 
merger that culminated in its liqui¬ 
dation last spring. I wasn't ready to 
pack it in and accepted a partnership 
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at Winston & Strawn, a Chicago- 
based firm with a significant New 
York office. I continue to practice 
commercial litigation, which I still 
find enormously satisfying. 

"My wife, Barbara, and I are up 
to five grandchildren with a set 
of twins on the way. We split our 
time between our apartment in 
NYC, our home in New Jersey and 
our summer home on Nantucket, 
where one of the annual highlights 
is the weekend visit of Kathy and 
Rich Forzani." 

Harvey was a member of the 
track team and is an avid Lions 
sports fan. He can be seen mutter¬ 
ing to himself on any given autumn 
Saturday at Robert K. Kraft Field. 

We hear from another long- 
lost classmate. Richard Postupak 
writes, "I left the College after 
my freshman year, having played 
frosh football and met some terrific 
people from all over the United 
States. I really loved Momingside 
and stayed in the area for several 
years, but then traveled to Tucum- 
cari, N.M., where I lived on a com¬ 
mune and gained great knowledge 
in working with clay and also in 
transcendental meditation. The two 
disciplines seemed synergistic to me 
and I found great peace of mind. 

"Through total happenstance, 

I became interested in philosophy 
and, in the early '70s, was for some 
reason granted a fellowship to the 
College of Philosophy in Sansepol- 
cro, Italy. This is in a beautiful area 
of southern Tuscany, just north of 
Umbria. After graduation, I was an 
instructor at the college for several 
decades, until it became defunct, 
occasionally traveling back to the 
U.S. as well as throughout the 
world. One of my great life experi¬ 
ences was having a conversation 
for several precious moments 
with the Dalai Lama, in the early 
'90s. Since leaving the world of 
education, I have earned my keep 
as a baker of French pastry, having 
taken an extensive training pro¬ 
gram in Auxerre, France. I find this 
new vocation has many parallels to 
my early days as a potter. 

"While I have never achieved 
the great accomplishments or 
wealth of so many of my class¬ 
mates, I am constantly reminded 
of my incredible good fortune in 
finding a gentle, satisfying and 
intellectual path through life, and I 
wish all of you the peace and love I 
have gained on my way." 

Ron Brookshire writes, "After 
retiring I went back to work for a 
former boss to help out for a while. 
Now, years later, I guess he thinks 
he still needs help. Thank goodness 
it is three miles from home and 
only part-time. More important 
news is that my oldest daughter is 
married and living in Indio, Calif. 
She works in the Cal State system 


in marketing/event planning but is 
thinking about Washington, D.C., 
after being involved in a success¬ 
ful political campaign for a rep 
(apple fell far from the tree). One 
of my twins recently moved to 
San Francisco with her long-term 
boyfriend and got the first job she 
interviewed for (clearly that apple 
also fell far from the tree). My other 
twin is finishing her degree at Cal 
State Long Beach next semester 
(she had an academic career more 
in line with mine)." 

Tom Harrold reports, "I practice 
law in Atlanta with Miller & Mar¬ 
tin, which was founded 145 years 
ago and is one of the oldest law 
firms in the South. [RF: Tom is one 
of the oldest lawyers in the South.] 

I am the partner in charge of the 
international practice group and in 
1987 was one of the founders of the 
world law group, which now has 
52 member firms in 41 countries 
joining more than 12,000 lawyers. 
From 1995-96,1 was president of 
the World Law Group. 

"My wife of 42 years, Connie, and 
I are most proud of our daughter, 
Beth (Dr. Elizabeth V. Ratchford), 
who after Dartmouth and the Yale 
School of Medicine finally became 
affiliated with a decent university 
and did her residency in internal 
medicine at Columbia. She is the 
director of vascular medicine at 
Johns Hopkins. A couple of years 
ago, Beth and I had a nice lunch 
with my former Columbia room¬ 
mate, Dr. Ed McCarthy, who is a 
preeminent orthopedic surgeon at 
Johns Hopkins. Beth's husband. Jack 
Ratchford '03 P&S, unfortunately 
went to Princeton undergraduate 
but he saw the light and graduated 
from the Medical School. He is in the 
neurology department at Johns Hop¬ 
kins and they have two sons, ages 4 
and 7, who are very good and loyal 
Georgia Bulldawg fans." 

Barry Nazarian shares, "I 
moved from New Jersey to San 
Diego, where three of the four 
children I raised as a single parent 
have migrated, one by one, during 
the past 15 years. I trained 200 
miles a week my first year in this 
land of cyclists and runners. [RF: 
Barry is an ardent cyclist.] I haven't 
found work yet and can only hope 
this dearth of jobs persists." 

Finally, yet another voice from 
the West weighs in. Neill Brown- 
stein writes, "Glad to report that all 
is well with the Brownsteins, with 
four granddaughters — all West 
Coast — although two are in Seattle 
and two are in the San Francisco 
Bay Area. During 2012,1 feel that 
time and Neill were in sync; mostly 
I was doing what I wanted to do 
when I wanted to do it. In the previ¬ 
ous year, there had been too many 
'gotchas,' where I spent precious 
time in ways that did not seem that 


good from my view. Our daugh¬ 
ter is Emily Hamilton '13; we are 
looking forward to her graduation 
in May." 



Albert Zonana 

425 Arundel Rd. 
Goleta, CA 93117 


azl64@columbia.edu 


The Cleverest Crew is at it again. 

Marty Goldstein writes, "If s 
impossible to top Jon Jarvik's 
poem [see below], but let me add 
a little background. The Royal 
and Ancient Brotherhood of Buf¬ 
foons, which centers around the 
crew cohort of the Class of 1967, 
give or take a few years, holds 
a reunion row every five years, 
customarily coordinated with the 
class reunions. This year, because 
of construction in the boathouse 
area, we chose to push it up to the 
October Homecoming day, which 
proved to be a brilliant choice, as 
it coordinated with the opening 
of The Campbell Sports Center 
as well as with the football game 
against Dartmouth. 

"We had our row in the morn¬ 
ing, putting out an eight, coxed by 
the redoubtable Jimmy Menasian, 
as well as a four, which I helmed. It 
was a daunting experience for me 
at first, since this was a four rigged 
with the cox in the bow, facing 
forward, with the crew behind 
him facing backward, giving me a 
feeling akin to driving a car from 
the back seat. It was spooky at first, 
especially after the apprehensive 
head crew coach warned us of 
difficult tide and current condi¬ 
tions, as well as the fact that an 
eight costs around $30,000 these 
days, and even minor repairs to 
the fiberglass and carbon fiber 
constructions cost thousands. We 
got the hint: Don't screw up. 

"We didn't, and managed a good 
row, with no damage other than to 
our aged bodies, and after wash¬ 
ing the shells down and putting 
them away unharmed, we went 
to the tent for the most excellent 
buffet luncheon, with a wonderful 
setup outdoors for the many kids 
who attended. We all felt part of a 
wonderful tradition, and shared our 
love of the College and the whole 
Columbia community. 

"The game against Dartmouth 
was a good one, close, with Co¬ 
lumbia showing up and playing 
hard, a good omen for the new 
head coach, Pete Mangurian. We 
then resumed our gathering at the 
new [Havana Central at The] West 
End, over dinner and libations — a 
truly wonderful day we all wished 
would never end. We'll be back for 
our 50th in 2017." 

The aforementioned poem by 
Jon Jarvik: 


Once upon a midday cheery 
While I pondered long and leery 
Over many a quaint and curious long 
forgotten oar, 

While I nodded nearly napping, 
Suddenly there came a tapping 
As of someone gently rapping, 
Rapping at the boathouse door. 

"Tis some coxswain bold," l muttered, 
Tapping on the boathouse door, 

Only this and nothing more. 

Ah, distinctly I remember 
It was in the bright October 
And each separate oar and rigger 
Wrought its shadow on the water 
And the silken splashing, rustling 
Of each catch of water bubbling 
Thrilled me with fantastic tremors 
Felt again from years before. 

And the coxswain, never flitting 
Ever sitting, ever sitting 
On the narrow seat of fiber 
Near against the strokeman sure. 

And his eyes had all the seeming 
Of a duyvil dreaming dreaming 
And the sunlight o'er him streaming 
Threw reflections on the shore. 

But the coxswain sitting lonely 
On the placid seat spoke only 
Three short words as if his soul 
In those three words he did outpour. 
Nothing further then he uttered, 

Oars were feathered, boat it fluttered, 
Till I scarcely more than muttered, 
"Other friends have flown before ." 
Quoth the coxswain 
"Pull that oar." 

Paul Gewirtz's son, Julian, 
recently was named a Rhodes 
Scholar. Julian, a senior at Harvard, 
will pursue a degree in modern 
Chinese studies at Oxford. Con¬ 
gratulations to the Gewirtz family. 
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Greetings to the class. Winter ap¬ 
proaches as I gather notes for this 
column; always a great time to 
reflect upon the good days ahead for 
us all. I do like snow and am looking 
forward to some in Central Park and 
at my place in Saratoga. To those of 
you who are in Naples, Fla., Tel Aviv, 
Paris, Hong Kong, Tokyo, Boston, 
Washington, D.C. and New York — 
and all the other great places around 
the world — accept what will be my 
belated wishes that 2013 be a great 
year for you and your families. 

In early December I went to an 
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crew members of the Class of 1967 (give or take a few years) hold a reunion every five years. Last fall, it coincided with Homecoming 
on October 20. Standing outside the Big Tent, left to right: Tom Huseby '69, Carl Carlson '65, Dave Green '69, Eric Dannemann '67, Dick 
Hansen '62, David Blanchard '67, Gerry Botha '67, Jon Jarvik '67 and Dick Dumais '67; kneeling, left to right: Bob Malsberger '67E, Proctor 
Schenk '69,' Jeff Brensilver '67, Charlie Miller '67, Jim Menasian '67, Marty Goldstein '67 and Robert Chapla '68; front: John Gormley '69. 
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event sponsored by the Society of 
Columbia Graduates (SOCG) and 
hosted by Paul de Bary, with Bill 
Campbell '62, '64 TC, chairman of 
the University's Board of Trustees 
and the evening's speaker. Bill's 
report on the state of Columbia was 
upbeat. Among other things he 
talked about how the University is 
making progress on many fronts, 
including rankings; how the Col¬ 
lege is the center of the University 
family; and how our Global Centers 
are doing well, with interest in Co¬ 
lumbia growing around the world. 

All in all, he was impressive 
in his comments and thoughtful. 

As you may know, Bill has had 
enormous success in Silicon Valley 

— he was great friends with Steve 
Jobs and is on the board of Apple 

— and so he brings to Columbia 

a sense of the importance of being 
open-minded and innovative while 
also being careful. Bill also was re¬ 
freshingly appreciative of the Core 
and the special nature of Columbia 
in the City of New York. 

I am interested in athletics, too, 
as you know, and Bill showed great 
confidence that we are moving in 
the right direction. Football for sure 
had a better year. I am hoping that 
the basketball season ends well. 
One highlight so far was the team's 
crushing Villanova on its court; we 
hit 21 foul shots in a row at the end 


of the game to ice the deal. Coach 
Kyle Smith is the real thing! 

I went away inspired by Bill's 
commitment and ready to call each 
one of you, both for a donation 
to the Columbia College Fund 
(college.columbia.edu/ giveonline) 
and to encourage you to come to 
Alumni Reunion Weekend (Thurs¬ 
day, May 30-Sunday, June 2), as 
many of you have in the past. Our 
last one had a great turnout, and I 
am sure this one will be even better 
attended; there seems to be strong 
interest. The Reunion Commit¬ 
tee is working with spirit, energy 
and wit. I predict good cheer and 
good fun. Look for information at 
reunion.college.columbia.edu. And 
while you're at it, take the time to 
update your contact information so 
you don't miss any news about the 
weekend (reunion.college.colum 
bia.edu / alumniupdate). 

Returning to the subject of the 
SOCG event, there was a group of 
four from the Class of 1968: Paul 
de Bary was very funny in his in¬ 
troduction of Bill. Paul Gallagher 
was in from New Haven, Conn., 
where he and his wife, Pam, have 
moved to be closer to his consult¬ 
ing firm. He looked great and was 
in good humor. (I think that he 
does work with Yale, too; he will 
have to clarify at some point.) Then 
there was the always charming 


and magnificent real estate star 
lawyer Andy Herz, now more 
actively involved in good causes; 
he says he is so glad he has more 
time for outside good deeds. 

I was happy to see Paul, Paul 
and Andy, all of whom enjoyed 
Bill's comments. I also had a chance 
to talk to Bill about football, and he 
is as positive about the new coach 
as you might expect. We agreed 
that beating Yale and Cornell this 
year was good, and that the close 
losses to Dartmouth and Penn (Ivy 
champs) also boded well. 

Speaking of football, I read that 
we have an incoming first-year next 
fall — 7-foot-l, from Minnesota. I 
hope that is right. He should fit in 
well with our 6-foot-ll returning 
forward, Cory Osetkowski '16. 

John Roy sent in some great 
news. "Son Noah Roy '95, '99 PH 
(also a Ph.D. from Penn) married 
the lovely Ann Fuller in Forest Hills, 
Queens, on November 18. They live 
in Maryland. Noah is a researcher at 
NIH and Ann is a nurse. 

"My days have been brightened 
here by teaching the Great Books at 
a local college. 

"I look forward to seeing you 
in May." 

Congratulations and look for¬ 
ward to seeing you, too! 

I heard from Randy Bregman. 

It had been a while but I do believe 


he was a neighbor in Fumald. He 
says, "I am writing because I have 
started teaching at SIPA as an ad¬ 
junct and have been thinking a lot 
about our days as college students. 
The course is titled 'Modem Rus¬ 
sian History from the Inside.' We 
start with, perestroika and go to the 
present. I enjoy being part of that 
community again. Teaching makes 
me feel 20 years younger. I try to 
get to the campus early to walk 
around and reminisce. I was quite 
proud to get my first paycheck; it 
was good for once to get a check 
from Columbia. 

"George Bernstein, a professor 
at Tulane, provided good profes¬ 
sional advice to prepare me for this 
assignment. In some way, teaching 
this course is a kind of looking back 
at my career for the last 25 years. 

I have done work as a lawyer on 
Russian matters — transactions, 
arbitrations, regulatory and anti¬ 
bribery issues — and continue to 
do so. In the early '90s, my wife, 
Patrice, and I lived in Moscow, 
where I managed the office of a 
Washington, D.C., law firm and 
Patrice started a local tour company. 
We are now based in Washington, 
raising Roman and Artyom, our 
sons adopted from Siberia. Both 
are growing into fine young men, 
if I may say so myself. I split my 
tim e between D.C. and New York 
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City. Patrice manages a program for 
Russian orphans to visit the United 
States and possibly themselves be 
adopted. 

"One of the benefits of spending 
part of my time in NYC has been 
a renewal, after many years, of my 
friendship with Peter Janovsky. We 
meet every few weeks for lunch in 
Rock Center (in honor of Colum¬ 
bia's previous real estate ties and 
the annual band Christmas evic¬ 
tion) to discuss politics, education, 
family and children, careers and the 
meaning of life. All of these subjects 
look different from our earlier 
viewpoint in Carman Hall except, 
of course, the meaning of life." 

Randy, make sure George comes 
up from New Orleans for reunion, 
please. And how old are your 
sons? Maybe we can recruit for 
Columbia. 

Jeff Kumit is ebullient over hav¬ 
ing free time and still singing. He 
writes, "My wife, Abby '68 Barnard, 
and I enjoy retirement. After 60 
years of having to adhere to school 
calendars—Abby as a high school 
science teacher and me as a college 
English professor — we love being 
able to do things when we please. 

In October 2011, we spent nearly 
two weeks in Italy and, in October 
2012, we spent another two weeks 
in Arizona and New Mexico, part of 
that time visiting family. These are 
trips we would have had to make in 
the summer before we retired. How 
nice it was to travel at a different 
time of year! 

"Shortly after we returned 
from the Southwest, our daughter, 
Miriam Kumit-Katz '00 Barnard, 
had our first grandchild, Charlotte 
Beatrice Katz. Naturally, we are 
thrilled. When Miriam goes back to 
work, we will be taking care of the 
baby one day a week, another op¬ 
portunity afforded by retirement. 
We also deliver Meals on Wheels 
one day a week and are active in 
synagogue choir and with The Vil¬ 
lage Light Opera Group. 

"We look forward to seeing old 
friends at the Barnard and Colum¬ 
bia reunions in June. And speaking 
of reunion, Columbia Alumni 
Singers is holding an event on 
the Saturday of Alumni Reunion 
Weekend, June 1, and we hope that 
everyone will either attend or par¬ 
ticipate. We will celebrate the 140th 
anniversary of the founding of the 
Columbia Glee Club. Anyone who 
sang with any campus organiza¬ 
tion at Columbia or Barnard is wel¬ 
come to participate. There will be 
a rehearsal on Saturday morning 
and a concert in the afternoon. We 
did similar events during reunion 
in 2010 and 2011, and the concerts 
were extraordinary. Both were 
recorded, and CDs are available. 

If you want to sing, there will be 
information in your reunion reg¬ 



istration materials. If you are not 
a singer, please attend the concert; 
you will have a great time." 

Jeff, thanks for the invite. It 
sounds like fun. Maybe we can do 
Roar, Lion, Roar ? 

Larry Susskind wrote, "My lat¬ 
est book is called Water Diplomacy: 

A Negotiated Approach to Managing 
Complex Water Networks, written 
with Shafiqul Islam. I teach environ¬ 
mental policy and planning full¬ 
time at MIT (42 years on the faculty) 
and help run the Program on Nego¬ 
tiation at Harvard Law. I've passed 
the management of the Consensus 
Building Institute, the not-for-profit 
that my wife, Leslie Tuttle, and I 
started almost 20 years ago, on to 
the next generation, although I am 
chief knowledge officer. 

"I've been married for 30 years 
to Leslie, a photographer who has 
spent most of her professional life 
documenting the status of women 
in developing countries. Our 
son, Noah, a mediator in NYC, 
recently started at NYU Law. He'll 
be married this summer to Dafna 
Alsheh, who helps to manage the 
amazingly sustainable IceStone 
company in the Brooklyn Navy 
Yard. My daughter, Lily, runs a 
dance company in Baltimore, Ef¬ 
fervescent Collective, and is a force 
for arts collaboration in B'More. 

"I have teams of MIT, Harvard 
and Tufts students working on 1) 
Middle East water negotiations, 

2) efforts to protect the interests of 
indigenous people (Mapuche) in 
Chile from the adverse effects of 
hydro-development, 3) sustainable 
city development in Malaysia and 
4) helping coastal New England 
communities anticipate and respond 
to the impacts of climate change. 
From freshmen to postdocs, my 
students are amazing. I recently 
returned from the Salzburg Global 
Seminar in Austria. We are working 
with the Organisation for Economic 
Co-operation and Development to 
implement multinational corporate 
social responsibility guidelines in 
44 countries. I try to reflect on all 
these ongoing efforts in my blog 
(theconsensusbuildingapproach. 
blogspot.com). 

"I hope to make it to at least part 
of our 45th reunion. There are a 
great many classmates I'd really like 
to see. As far as retiring? No. I'm go¬ 
ing to keep teaching until someone 
tells me that I'm not following the 
conversation." 

Larry, sounds like a good plan if 
you have the energy for the students. 

I saw Ted de Bary '41, '53 GSAS at a 
recent Columbia event, so you have 
another 30 years for sure! 

We have and have had a distin¬ 
guished group of professors through 
the years. I wonder if our class 
may have some national record (it 
wouldn't surprise me): professors of 


philosophy, English, law, business, 
medicine, art history, international 
affairs, history, statistics, public 
health, urban affairs, music, real 
estate, mathematics, physics, astron¬ 
omy, astrophysics, chemistry — 
and others whom we might call 
professors of entertainment such as 
Jon Bauman (Sha Na Na, still going 
strong), and for those who may re¬ 
call Paul Spitzberg from Little Rock, 
Ark., I believe he is a renowned star 
of television poker. I remember play¬ 
ing with him—I was pretty good, 
he was very good — at the end of 
the hallway in New Hall. 

Well, that's it from here. I really 
do hope to see all of you at reunion. 
I have discovered that the Class of 
1968 is a class that College students 
have heard about. When you say 
you are '68, the response is a 
curious, knowing look. My guess 
is they have seen David Shapiro 
sitting in the President's Chair in 
Low Library. And by the way, Da¬ 
vid, a female colleague of mine's 
son is a young, aspiring poet living 
in Chicago. I told his mom I knew 
you and could arrange a meeting 
between her son and you — he 
can't wait, says you're great! 

See you in a few months, I hope. 


Michael Oberman 

Kramer Levin Naftalis & 
Frankel 

1177 Avenue of the 
Americas 

New York, NY 10036 
moberman@ 
kramerlevin.com 

Congratulations to Jerry Nadler, 
who has been reelected to an 11th 
full term in Congress. 

Bill Stadiem's latest book, Mon- 
eywood: Hollywood in Its Last Age of 
Excess, was published in January. 
(See Bookshelf.) 

From Woody Lewis: "I'm writing 
this from the fourth floor of Butler 
Library. Since relocating from the 
Bay Area back to New York City in 
mid-2010. I've probably spent more 
time here, or in the Business School 
library at Uris, than I did when I was 
in the College or B-School. I work 
mostly from my home office these 
days, running my Web software 
consulting business. After a second 
stint with Cisco Systems as a solu¬ 
tions architect, and working with 
a couple of startups. I'm enjoying 
being independent. Five years ago, 
while still in California, I earned an 
M.F.A. in fiction from Bennington 
through its low-residency program. 
I'm editing the draft of a novel in my 
spare time and also working on a 
series of personal essays. 

"IT s great to be back in New 
York, particularly when I run into 
classmates like Robert Friedman 
on the subway. My wife, Cathryn, 



and I initially were in a high-rise 
apartment on 110th and Morning- 
side, a great location because of 
the proximity to Columbia. Now, 
we're in another high-rise on the 
edge of Fort Greene in Brooklyn. 
My son. Woody HI, also lives in 
Brooklyn and is a junior at the 
School of Visual Arts in Manhattan, 
where he studies film and video. 
The contrast between our idyllic 
life in San Carlos, a small town just 
north of Palo Alto, Calif., and our 
renewed urban adventure is great, 
and thaTs part of the enjoyment. 
I'm even a member of the Colum¬ 
bia University Club of New York, 
so will meet classmates for a drink 
with little prompting." 

Jim Gagne writes, "After gradu¬ 
ating from Albert Einstein College 
of Medicine in 1973,1 did two years 
of internal medicine residency at the 
old Lincoln Hospital in the South 
Bronx. During the middle 1970s, it 
seemed to me that NYC was falling 
into decaying little pieces, and I 
couldn't wait to move to California. 

I settled in Los Angeles shortly after 
finishing my training and have 
been here ever since. In 1989,1 
married Vassar alumna and fellow 
internist Mary Hardy. 

"In addition to general internal 
medicine, I've developed some 
expertise in treating addiction and 
chronic pain. I'm somewhat of a 
computer geek and have developed 
my own website, jamesgagne.com, 
for patients who want to know 
more about who I am and how I 
approach medical care. 

"I remember my years at Co¬ 
lumbia fondly. I learned a lot and 
grew intellectually. But the experi¬ 
ences that stand out are playing 
in and composing music for the 
Marching Band (the cleverest band 
in the world), Tau Epsilon Phi and, 
of course, the 1968 rebellion. My 
brother, David '71, still lives in 
Momingside Heights. He's a pro¬ 
fessor of music at Queens College. 
Alas, I haven't had time to pursue 
music since leaving Columbia, and 
I miss it." 

John Bemson reports, "I'm in 
the Middle East, based in Beirut, 
doing bank advisory and corporate 
finance projects. In September, my 
wife and I attended the wedding 
in New York of David Parshall's 
daughter, Lily '01, '10 SIPA, who 
has a Ph.D. in sustainable develop¬ 
ment. Both of Lily's siblings (Jane 
'06 and Anthony, who entered with 
the Class of 2002 and completed 
his B.A. at the University of Ver¬ 
mont) attended the College." 

David — who joined the email 
chain between John and me — 
noted that Lily and her husband 
met in Beirut in 2001 under John's 
"oversight as Lily's godfather," 
leading John to add, "I am her very 
proud godfather." 
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David further reports, "I contin¬ 
ue to work at our firm, PEI Funds, 
which invests in private equity 
secondaries, in venture capital and 
other private equity funds and pri¬ 
vate companies. This is a firm that 
I co-founded 20 years ago. I expect 
to be doing this forever, subject to 
ultimate mortality constraints. I love 
my work, and the longer I work, the 
more I can give to Columbia, which 
has been fundamental to my forma¬ 
tive, marital and parental years. I 
met my wife, Jane '76 Business, at 
the Business School." 

From Houston, Gary Mason 
offers reflections on one day in his 
life, writing: "Today is Sunday. I 
slept alone on the floor last night, 
favoring it over my mattress. My 
spine — particularly L5 to SI 
[vertebrae] — seems to need more 
firmness these days. [As I write], 
my wife is in New York visiting her 
90-year-old mother who, though 
suffering dementia, lives by herself 
in Astoria. My companion today 
was The New York Times. The blue- 
wrapped Sunday paper was in its 
spot on the driveway waiting for 
me to retrieve it with my freshly 
brewed Gevalia coffee and mug 
in hand. 

"Later, the temperature reached 
the glorious 70s, so after cleaning 
the pool of a plague of acorns, I 
settled on my sunlit patio to read 
about the immortality of a little 
jellyfish being studied in Japan for 
its ability to clone itself seemingly 
forever. This made me reflect on 
what exactly I have been up to. 

So I thought I would chronicle a 
single, relaxed day as a way of 
sharing news. Watered the indoor 
Rafus palms, picked the last of 
the now-ripe Satsuma oranges 
from my yard, disconnected the 
17-year-old KitchenAid dish¬ 
washer and moved it to the garage 
in anticipation of the delivery 
of its replacement. Checked my 
daughter's latest Facebook photo 
posting. Put in a brokerage order to 
sell naked puts on the S&P weekly 
index. RSVP'd to a friend's annual 
Christmas party. Bought tickets on¬ 
line for the Memorial H.S. Theatre 
production of Almost, Maine. 

"Next, I'll move on to Rodney 
Yee's yoga tape 'Back Care Yoga for 
Beginners,' to help me stretch after 
sitting and thinking at this laptop. I 
want to be limber tomorrow when 
I bend over an operating micro¬ 
scope to perform a half-day of cata¬ 
ract extractions scheduled for my 
patients. In the afternoon, it will be 
my turn to be a patient when I visit 
the doctor for my cholesterol and 
muscle enzyme assay. 

"Yup, the Class of 1969 sure feels 
a long distance away, but those 
were the best days, when Mom- 
ingside Heights was the center of 
our universe. Time passes but so 
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far those incredible memories of 
growing up as an undergrad at 
Broadway and 116th are indelible 
keepers." 

From Doran Twer: "Much to 
my surprise and delight, a svelte 
and gray-bearded Ron Tarrington 
showed up unannounced (as he 
had threatened in a phone conver¬ 
sation a year ago) at my son Aden's 
Gettysburg vs. Dickinson football 
game on the evening of November 
2 in Carlisle, Pa. (think Jim Thorpe). 
It was our first face-to-face since 
graduation. Happy to say that he 
got to see Aden score on a 59-yard 
TD reception for his Gettysburg 
team. Ron had driven seven or 
eight hours from Raleigh directly 
to the game and then turned right 
around after the contest. He's still 
dancing (a reference for those who 
remember the Martha and the Van- 
dellas / Dionne Warwick campus 
concert) to his own drummer." 

Dick Menaker writes, "I'm in 
active practice [Menaker & Herr¬ 
mann]. Our settlement of the Leh¬ 
man Brothers liquidation issues 
with Citibank is on the front page 
of today's [November 19,2012] 

Wall Street Journal. No retirement 
plans for the moment; our firm 
recently re-upped on our lease for 
another 10 years. Still playing ten¬ 
nis and the comet, the latter in the 
Bronxville Pops outdoor concerts 
during the summers. Can't hit the 
high Es with the same power as 
singer Johnny Amoroso, however, 
who also plays in the Pops. Of 
course he's almost 80, so there's 
still time to catch up with him." 

From Larry Wolfson: "After a 
40-year career in advertising, sports 
and marketing, and helping Times 
Square make a comeback, I retired 
in September 2011 after working 
for a few firms through the years. 
The best was a nine-year run with 
Katz Communications, where I sold 
television time for 25-30 stations 
in the Midwest. I followed that 
with four years at Madison Square 
Garden's fledgling cable network 
... all sports. I left to become a v.p. 
for Doma USA and introduced 
the now-common rotating signage 
that runs the length of basketball 
courts — first the pros, then we 
added colleges and Major League 
Baseball. Got to know and become 
real friends with some awesome 
athletes and executives. I stayed for 
nine terrific years before I was lured 
to Spectacolor to sell permanent 
and then digital signage, which 
Times Square has always showed 
off. Eventually we were acquired 
by Clear Channel and not much 
fun was happening anymore. From 
the late '90s through 2011,1 was 
v.p. and district manager, calling 
on clients and ad agencies in the 
Midwest and Southeast. 

"Then, last August, I decided 


to say goodbye to 42nd Street and 
retire. What truly accounted for my 
leaving when I did was that, while 
I was still the best at what I did in 
Times Square and Las Vegas, the 
airport scenes were really getting 
to me and I wanted to be involved 
with my grandsons and daughters. 
Some days I miss the action; other 
times I get a grip on reality (which 
was never my forte). 

"My wife of 43 years, Robin, and 
I are blessed with two daughters 
and three grandchildren, two great 
boys and [as of mid-November] 
a three-week-old granddaughter. 
Life has been good — never perfect 
— but still a privilege to be here. 

"Biggest bummer is our sports 
teams, i.e., Columbia football and 
basketball, a real travesty that 
should once and for all be acknowl¬ 
edged and addressed. We simply 
are a non-contender and should 
stop playing in the Ivies if we con¬ 
tinue to lose in 69-0 games to John 
Harvard. I need to stop writing 
about this because I really get crazy 
from the scene. 

"Anyway, still love rock and 
Sinatra, read a ton and pray for Is¬ 
rael. That's a pretty quick summary, 
but there it is. Just one more thing: 
My 'big brother/ Joe Cody '66, 
passed away too young, at only 57, 
in 2001.1 miss him constantly and 
never would have gotten through 
the College without him. A terrific, 
wonderful human being." 

Rick Winston writes: "Vermont 
History, the journal of the Vermont 
Historical Society, has published 
my article, A Sinister Poison: The Red 
Scare Comes to Bethel. It examines 
a forgotten episode from 1950, in 
which two nationally known sum¬ 
mer residents of Vermont came 
under suspicion of aiding the Com¬ 
munist Party. One was East Asia 
scholar Owen Lattimore, who had 
been named by Sen. Joseph Mc¬ 
Carthy as the 'No. 1 spy' in the State 
Department, and the other was Arc¬ 
tic explorer and scholar Vilhjalmur 
Stefansson. It's a fascinating story, 
and the entire article can be read at 
vermonthistory.org / journal / 80 / 
VHS8001SinisterPoison.pdf. I'm 
doing more research on this period, 
and I hope to write a book about 
other events that unfolded during 
the McCarthy era in my adopted 
state." 

The about-the-author line that 
accompanies the article says that 
Rick "was co-owner of Montpelier's 
Savoy Theater for 29 years, and is 
currently programming director for 
the Green Mountain Film Festival." 

Please see the Obituaries' 

Other Deaths Reported box for 
information on the passing of 
George Eisenbarth. 

To get news, I sent a blast email 
to all classmates for whom we have 
email addresses, and a letter to the 


balance of the class. This yielded 
about 15 responses (some will 
appear next issue), but I hope more 
classmates will send in news soon. 


Leo G. Kailas 

|1 Reitler Kailas & 
wk Rosenblatt 

885 Third Ave., 20th FI. 
New York, NY 10022 
lkailas@reitlerlaw.com 

My friend Phil Russotti gave me 
this good news: "I'm leaving for 
Punta Cana, Dominican Repub¬ 
lic, for a destination wedding for 
Dennis Graham's oldest son, Scott. 
[Also attending will be] Terry 
Sweeney. This follows Dennis' and 
Terry's trip to London earlier this 
year for my youngest son Peter's 
wedding. So that's what we're do¬ 
ing: globetrotting and following our 
kids all over the world." 

News arrives from David 
Lehman, editor of The Oxford Book of 
American Poetry, series editor of The 
Best American Poetry and poetry co¬ 
ordinator of The New School's Writ¬ 
ing Program: "Classmates might 
like to know that in April we will 
observe the 25th anniversary of The 
Best American Poetry — the annual 
anthology that I initiated in 1988 
— with a special volume. The Best 
of the Best American Poetry. Former 
U.S. poet laureate Robert Pinsky is 
choosing the poems from the first 
25 volumes in the series. Scribner 
will publish. I remain the general 
editor. The year's regular volume. 
The Best American Poetry 2013, will 
come out in September. 

"Meanwhile, I am working on a 
manuscript of my New and Selected 
Poems to be published by Scribner 
in April 2014. My last nonfiction 
book, A Fine Romance: Jewish Song¬ 
writers, American Songs, won the 
Deems Taylor Award from ASCAP 
in 2010." 

Richard Smolev writes, "My 
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novel. Offerings, was published 
October 15 by Academy Chicago 
Publishers. Here is what one reader 
posted on Amazon: 'The fantastic 
knotty debut novel from Richard 
Smolev unfurls in the world of Wall 
Street machinations, and serves as a 
modem day reminder of the extent 
that the dealings of Wall Street 
affect the day-to-day existences 
of individuals. With Offerings, 
Smolev crafts a cracking narrative 
of financial intrigue that forces you 
to confront the role of Wall Street in 
your own existence while following 
an intricate narrative to its logical 
endpoint. This one is impossible to 
put down and will leave afterim¬ 
ages in your head months removed 
after finishing the novel. I have 
not read a thriller as top-notch and 
high-stakes this year/" 

Joseph Stillman reports, "After 
a career working on policy and 
programs concerning urban pover¬ 
ty in the nonprofit and foundation 
worlds, several years ago I decided 
to jump into the trenches, and have 
been teaching social studies in a 
high school in the South Bronx. It 
is by far the hardest, and often the 
most rewarding, job I have ever 
had, keeping me young and on my 
toes. (When asked, I tell my kids I 
am 149 years old. Sometimes they 
believe me.)" 

William C. Longa notes, "Buoy¬ 
ed by the come-from-behind win 
at Cornell and the earlier win 
against Yale ... and somehow not 
discouraged by the 69-0 drubbing 
by Harvard ... Jack Probolus, John 
Hughes 71 and I forged ahead with 
an on-and-off tradition of attending 
the Columbia/Brown contest at 
Brown. Sadly the tailgate and two 
early field goals by the Lions were 
the highlights, and the finish was 
yet another defeat. The weather was 
great and we had a delightful mini¬ 
reunion of former crew guys, which 
will likely repeat itself next season. 
Others were invited but must have 
had a premonition of the outcome." 

Jack Probolus followed up on 
the note from William: "It was in¬ 
teresting in that the cost of parking 
exceeded the price of admission 
to the contest on the gridiron. Yes, 
our optimism still blooms despite 
the travails and fluctuations of 
the team. We are yet again in the 
building mode. Some positive and 
encouraging signs and perhaps 
a dynasty is in the making! Let's 
hope." 

Frank Motley sent a brief note: 
"Nothing much to report: entering 
my 35th year as dean of admission 
at Indiana University's Maurer 
School of Law, enjoyed the holidays 
with most of my 19 grandchildren 
(!) and enjoying Hoosier basketball 
after several very difficult seasons 
without 'the general/ Bobby 
Knight." 


Rob Leonard directs our atten¬ 
tion to several recent articles in 
which he was featured, including 
one in The New Yorker from July 23, 
2012, "Words on Trial." You can 
find it on its website. Rob contin¬ 
ues, "For some comic relief, TIME 
recently deemed me the second 
smartest rock star in history, behind 
Brian May of Queen, who is an 
astrophysicist. I believe I shall sue! 
Heck, I went to Columbia! See 
entertainment.time.com /2012/09/ 
07/school-of-rock-10-super-smart- 
musidans/ #dass-acts. 

"If the New Yorker article whets 
your interest, here is more: A clip 
from a recent Nightline I appeared 
on: abcnews.go.com/Nightline/ 
video/ missing-ariz-girl-911-tapes- 
released-16354671. And two short 
clips in which I explain forensic 
linguistics: investigation.discovery. 
com / videos / solved-forensic- 
linguistichtml and hofstra.edu/ 
Academics / Colleges / Hclas / FLP / 
MAFLP/ index.html." 



Jim Shaw 

139 North 22nd St. 
Philadelphia, PA 19103 


jes200@columbia.edu 


If you are not receiving the '71C 
eNews and would like to, please 
email me. 

Dennis Langer, a clinical profes¬ 
sor in the department of psychiatry 
at Georgetown's School of Medicine, 
is a diredor of Innocoll, a biophar- 
maceutical company. According to 
his Innocoll biography, "Dr. Langer 
is a diredor of Myriad Genetics, 
Myrexis and several private health 
care companies. He has served as 
a diredor of several public and 
private biotechnology, spedalty 
pharmaceutical and diagnostic 
companies, induding Sima Thera¬ 
peutics (acquired by Merck & Co.), 
Ception Therapeutics (acquired by 


range from device development to 
drug discovery, biodefense, clinical 
evaluative research and health 
policy. He is e.v.p. of life sciences 
at MacAndrews & Forbes and has 
been a diredor of CircuLite since 
November 2011. 

"In addition to his work with 
MacAndrews & Forbes, Dr. Rose 
has been chairman of the Depart¬ 
ment of Health Evidence and Policy 
at the Icahn School of Medicine 
since 2008. He also has served as a 
diredor of SIGA Technologies since 
2001, becoming chairman and CEO 
in 2007. 

"From 1994-2007, he was chair¬ 
man of the Department of Surgery 
and surgeon-in-chief of NewYork- 
Presbyterian Hospital/Columbia 
University Medical Center. Dr. Rose 
is a past president of the Interna¬ 
tional Sodety for Heart and Lung 
Transplantation and was also the 
Morris & Rose Milstein Professor of 
Surgery with P&S' Department of 
Surgery.... 

"Dr. Rose has an M.D. from P&S 
and a B.A. from Columbia." 

Richard Belous writes, "I have 
read the column through the years 
but until now I have never sent in 
anything (except money). 

"To make a long story short, I 
earned a Ph.D. in economics. I am 
v.p. of research and chief economist 
for United Way Worldwide (the na¬ 
tional and international headquar¬ 
ters for the United Way network). 

I also am an adjunct professor in 
economics at The George Washing¬ 
ton University. 

"My wife, Debbie, and I have five 
children who range in age from 28 to 
9. The 9-year-old has expressed inter¬ 
est in Columbia. We live outside of 
Washington, D.C. In a household of 
vegetarians, I remain the only meat 
eater (if you don't count the cats). 

"I don't believe that most people 
want to retire. What they want is a 
long vacation." 


Dr. Eric Rose '71, '75 P&S has been appointed 
chairman of CircuLite. 


Cephalon), Transkaryotic Therapies 
(acquired by Shire pic). Pharmaco¬ 
peia (acquired by Ligand) and Cyto- 
gen Corporation (acquired by EUSA 
Pharma).... He received an M.D. 
from Georgetown University School 
of Medicine, a J.D. (cum laude) from 
Harvard Law School and a B.A. in 
biology from Columbia." 

Eric Rose 75 P&S, e.v.p. of life 
sciences at MacAndrews & Forbes 
Holdings, has been appointed 
chairman of CircuLite. According 
to his CircuLite biography, "Dr. 
Rose is a recognized leader in 
academic medicine and surgery 
and an entrepreneur. His interests 


Julio Rivera Jr. reports, "I long 
ago decided that once I had ac¬ 
cumulated a certain amount in 
financial assets, I would stop work¬ 
ing and begin a life of leisure. So, 
effective January 3,1 ceased being 
a productive member of the Ameri¬ 
can labor force and started living 
on the proceeds from my portfolio. 
Now I can stay out at night as long 
as I want without having to wake 
up at 6 a.m. in order to be at my 
office by 8:30.1 can stay in bed 
all day if I want (which is highly 
unlikely, as I hate being indoors 
when there is so much to see and 
do here in NYC) and do whatever I 
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feel like, whenever I want. 

"So how do I plan to spend the 
free time looming ahead of me for 
years to come? Well, I made several 
decisions already. 

"Travel (domestic): There are sev¬ 
eral cities and areas of the country 
I have always wanted to see but 
never had the time: Charleston, 
S.C.; Savannah, Ga.; the Grand 
Canyon; New Orleans; Chicago; 
the California vineyards; Big 
Sur; and others. I might become 
adventurous and rent a car to drive 
cross-country, stopping off at these 
places on my way to the West 
Coast, then traveling to Vancouver, 
Canada, to visit friends and return¬ 
ing to the East Coast by driving 
through the rest of Canada. For 
those who have innocently listed 
your address with the Alumni Of¬ 
fice, don't grab your shotgun and 
hustle your spouse, kids and pets 
to a locked room in the house if in 
the middle of the night you hear 
banging on your front door: Just 
peer through your window and if 
you see a guy standing on the front 
steps with a toothbrush in one 
hand and a rolled-up sleeping bag 
in the other, it's me, ready to accept 
your kind offer of hospitality! 

"Travel (foreign): I am seriously 
considering renting an apartment 
for one summer in Madrid and 
using that as a base to explore the 
rest of Spain and maybe the west 
coast of France. It would certainly 
force me to improve my mastery 
of Spanish. Later on, I hope to visit 
India, Japan, Eastern Europe, the 
Nordic countries and Brazil / Argen¬ 
tina/Chile. 

" Classes: As to be expected of an 
Ivy League student, I plan to enroll 
in a few language classes, starting 
with Italian (always wanted to 
read Dante in the original, though I 
have been warned it is the equiva¬ 
lent of reading Chaucer in Ye Olde 
English), to be followed by French, 
German, Latin and ancient Greek. 
Another goal is improving my 
baking skills and becoming adept 
in the cuisines of France, Vietnam 
and India. 

"Reading: I am now at the point 
where I can no longer fit additional 
books in my condo. I have estimat¬ 
ed that if I were to read two books 
a week, I could dispose of my 
entire holdings by the time I am 
100. And all those read books will 
be contributed to my local public 
library as I finish them so that oth¬ 
ers can enjoy them as well." 

Alex Sachare writes, "My wife, 
Lori, and I spent 18 days in Israel 
last fall, touring the country and 
visiting with our daughter, Debo¬ 
rah '14 Barnard, who spent the 
semester at Tel Aviv University. 

"We had a fabulous time seeing 
the sights from Tel Aviv to Jerusa¬ 
lem, the Galilee to Eilat. We went 
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to the Western Wall three times, 
including once as a family and 
once for the start of the Sabbath on 
Friday night, which was amazing. 
We floated in the Dead Sea, took 
the cable-car to Masada (my climb¬ 
ing days are history), went to Shab- 
bat services at the Jerusalem Great 
Synagogue, stayed on a kibbutz, 
saw more ruins and archaeologi¬ 
cal sites than I can remember and 
visited a secret, underground 
bullet factory from the 1948 war 
for independence. My wife and I 
even had ceremonial bar and bat 
mitzvahs in Jerusalem! 

"Exhausted, we got home two 
days before the start of the rocket 
launching from the Gaza Strip. 

Our daughter, however, got the full 
experience of life as an Israeli, with 
visits to bomb shelters in Tel Aviv 
and Jerusalem. She stuck it out, 
however, and is now back at Bar¬ 
nard, where she majors in environ¬ 
mental policy. If anyone wants to 
know of a tour company that does 
a great job on guided tours to Israel 
with a Jewish orientation, please be 
in touch (as801@columbia.edu)." 

Bob Brintz has written "A Path 
to Survival Part II," a sequel to a 
post on patientslikeme.com for 
those "PLMers" who have ALS 
(amyotrophic lateral sclerosis, 
more commonly Lou Gehrig's 
disease) and their friends. (The 
original "A Path to Survival" was 
included in the '71C eNews of 
March 2012 and excerpted in our 
Spring 2012 Class Notes.) 

In Part II, Bob, who is paralyzed 
and on a ventilator for life support, 
sets out specific techniques for 
dealing with ALS (and, in broader 
scope, life). Some excerpts follow; 
italics and capitalization are Bob's. 

"Your unconscious mind is 
conditioned to interpret these 
losses of self-image and of so many 
pleasures, or even the threat of 
these losses, as highly aversive. 

As you consciously dwell on these 
losses, you reinforce this negative 
conditioning, which signals for you 
to react with aversion, and your 
mood deteriorates.... 

"There are two qualities of the 
mind that come into play if we are 
to break this downward spiral. 

First, the main determinants of how 
we feel emotionally emanate from 
our subconscious mind. Second, the 
subconscious is very malleable. We can 
retrain (reprogram?) our subconscious 
if we put our (conscious) mind to the 
task. 

"But first, let me tell you where I 
came from. When I was first diag¬ 
nosed I was a bundle of negative, 
harmful emotions — anger, fear, 
worry, despair. I dreaded becoming 
paralyzed. I expected to be dead in 
two or three years. I wasn't ready 
to die.... I felt like I was failing my 
wife and children. My life was 


over. I wanted a take-back, a redo, 
to wake up in the morning and be 
okay. 

"Rather than just allowing the 
pain to set my agenda, I did some 
critical thinking about my situa¬ 
tion. I set some goals that I could 
live into. I had promised my chil¬ 
dren I would do everything in my 
power to survive. What would that 
look like? I would be paralyzed. I 
started asking myself many ques¬ 
tions. What kind of role model do 
I want to be for my children? How 
can I use my remaining time to 
teach my children about life and 
death? What messages do I want 
to leave them with? What kind of 
father and husband could I be with 
advanced ALS? How do I want to 
be remembered? Who am I? Who 
will I be when I am paralyzed? 

Who do I choose to be? 

"I began to form a vision of how 
I wanted to be and how I didn't 
want to be, as the disease pro¬ 
gressed. I knew that terminal illness 
sometimes turns formerly kind 
and loving individuals into angry, 
bitter tyrants. I would not inflict my 
suffering on my loved ones. Rather 
than suffering, I chose happiness. 

"I started to close my eyes and 
create a mental vision of myself in 
a wheelchair, paralyzed, smiling, 
my family around me also smiling, 
feeling love for my family and feel¬ 
ing their love for me, everyone just 
being themselves. This visualization 
would manifest a few years later 
as part of my reality. [Here, on the 
website. Bob inserts a photograph 
of such.] 

"How did this transformation 
from dread of paralysis to 'para¬ 
lyzed and happy,' and from fear of 
death to acceptance, happen?" 

Bob then starts discussing par¬ 
ticular techniques. This excerpt is 
from his section on visualization: 

"I frequently did visualizations of 
rigorous exercises I used to do. Pick 
something you were really into and 
can't do anymore. Place your visu¬ 
alizations in the present tense! 

"Roadbike up a steep hill: the 
key is to make die mental image as 
vivid and detailed as you can. Re¬ 
live the experience. Get all of your 
senses involved. Recall and feel the 
feelings. See and feel the strength 
in your muscles as you power to 
the top and crest the hill. Then treat 
yourself to the downhill side — 60 
mph on a bicycle, BOOYAH! What 
a rush! 

"What does this do for me? 

Road biking is no longer a loss. It's 
no longer a cause for bad feelings. 
Rather, it is a cherished memory, a 
memory I enjoy recalling. The vi¬ 
sualization is also a mood elevator. 
This particular visualization also 
reinforces my sense of strength (of 
will), power (to make a difference), 
endurance (to go the distance). 


determination (to keep going and 
growing) and ass-kicking fun (my 
joie de vivre). 

"Other visualizations I have done 
include: do a ridiculous number of 
pull-ups; run five miles (runners' 
euphoria — YEE HAH!); backpack 
in the Grand Canyon (and looking 
at and showing my photos); bound 
across high peaks (a fantasy visual¬ 
ization). 

"Another technique is to recall 
your best accomplishments, suc¬ 
cesses and triumphs. Recall the 
qualities that enabled your success. 
Recall how you felt. Remind your¬ 
self that the person who achieved 
that was and still is you." 



Paul S. Appelbaum 

39 Claremont Ave., #24 
New York, NY 10027 


pappell@aol.com 


Jeffrey Laurence received the Red 
Ribbon Foundation Visionary Award 
for his work in the fight against 
AIDS. In addition to his day job as 
a professor at Weill Cornell Medical 
College, Jeffrey is senior scientific 
consultant at the American Founda¬ 
tion for AIDS Research. The award 
ceremony and dinner took place 
at the recently renovated Capitol 
Theatre in Port Chester, N.Y., and 
was a benefit for Lifebeat, Music 
Fights HTV/AIDS. 

Jeff Matloff, writing in for the 
first time in 40 years, shares some 
memories of back when. "When 
I first interviewed at Columbia 
in 1967,1 was told by an assistant 
dean that it was much like the 
Marine Corps: It would make 
a man of me. I knew that it was 
an all-male, Ivy-League institu¬ 
tion — intellectually rigorous and 
challenging. I will always appreci¬ 
ate the quality of the education I 
received as well as the intellect of 
my peers who provided me both 
a foundation for my strengths and 
an awareness of my limitations." 

As for life since graduation, 

Jeff says, "As an intellectual and 
social late bloomer, I also credit my 
Columbia experience for teaching 
me basic social skills (mostly from 
my peers) on how to get along 
with, and thrive later, in the agora 
of life. Learning social skills from 
adolescent males, however, may 
have had its pitfalls, as I remained 
a committed bachelor with utterly 
too brief moments of sybaritism for 
many years. That condition finally 
changed a few years ago when I 
married Nancy, also a 'first-timer.' I 
cannot directly credit this achieve¬ 
ment to my college experience. I 
do thank Columbia, however, for 
having also taught me the powers 
of discipline and sublimation to 
have waited this long to find the 
love of my life. 


"I know that most of my class¬ 
mates who contribute to CCT 
regularly talk about their profes¬ 
sional achievements, children and 
grandchildren. My progeny may be 
summarized briefly. I'm the proud 
owner of a 14 ^-year-old Labrador 
retriever who is a dropout of the 
Canine Companions of America 
program. She's been a delight and 
no disappointment in terms of 
needing drug rehab, penal incar¬ 
cerations or long-term residential 
care for dementia. I will miss her 
dearly when she's gone. 

"In terms of my professional 
career, I started working as a 
psychology aide at the Washington 
DC VA Medical Center, during 
my summers in college. Right 
after college I earned a Ph.D. in 
clinical psychology and have since 
devoted my professional career 
to working with combat-related 
post-traumatic stress disorder, for 
the past 30-plus years at the VA 
Medical Center in San Diego. 

"While I officially retired from 
the Department of Veterans Affairs 
in 2007,1 work as a contractor pro¬ 
viding my experience, skills and 
support to the previous and current 
generation of veterans as both a 
consultant and clinician. I also 
maintain a teaching appointment 
on the faculty of UC San Diego in 
the Department of Psychiatry. In 
my spare time, I enjoy the ambi¬ 
ance of living in coastal southern 
California and occasional forays 
into the arts/culture. My biggest 
regret of late is that I've not traveled 
much in recent years. However, this 
condition is somewhat mitigated 
by the knowledge that, despite my 
relatively sedentary lifestyle, I can 
drive my Porsche in nearly perfect 
year-round weather." 

Whether battling AIDS or 
helping veterans, let us know how 
you've made the world a better 
place, too. 
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Barry Etra 

1256 Edmund Park Dr. NE 
Atlanta, GA 30306 


betral@bellsouth.net 


Our 40th approacheth apace. Let 
us not go gentle — make plans to 
attend Alumni Reunion Weekend 
and thus reaffirm our (relative) 
youth. For those who have yet to 
mark the calendar, the dates are 
Thursday, May 30-Sunday, June 
2. And for those who want more 
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information or need to update their 
contact information, visit reunion. 
college.columbia.edu. 

Mike Byowitz is a member of 
our stalwart Reunion Commit¬ 
tee. He is routinely selected as a 
Super Lawyer in New York each 
year in his specialty of antitrust. 

His daughter, Suzanne '13, will 
graduate in May — quite a treat to 
commemorate his 40th! 

Bob Pruznick also is a Reunion 
Committee member; he wrote 
a piece for our 30th that wasn't 
published then, so here it is: "When 
we arrived on College Walk in 1969 
full of excitement, ambition and 
muted apprehension, we were not 
dissimilar to cohorts 40 years before 
or since — or were we? As the first 
class to make an informed choice 
to attend Columbia since the '68 
bust, we were either full-blooded 
Aquarians or incredibly tolerant, 
open-minded young men. Our 
freshman year opened with a 
bang, literally — the small bomb 
planted in Alma Mater — and ended 
precipitously after the massive 
demonstrations of the April student 
strike led to the shortening of the 
semester. Whether you loved those 
heady days or regretted the chaos 
and the diversion from scholarship, 
you must admit that we shared 
incomparably interesting times at 
one of the preeminent hubs of the 
counterculture. Coming of age dur¬ 
ing an era when one questioned not 
only authority but also reality, the 
Class of 1973 certainly had a claim 
to distinction, dubious or not. 

"If you believed the rhetoric, 
we were stardust, we were golden, 
and we were finding our way back 
to the garden. We hoped, as Ten 
Years After implored, to change the 
world. We pushed idealism to expo¬ 
nential proportions — we couldn't 
be co-opted, wouldn't sell out and 
would never grow to resemble our 
fathers. And then you hit 60, and 
the lyrics to the Kinks' 'A Well-Re¬ 
spected Man' start to sound like an 
indictment; one wonders where our 
youth, with its naive optimism and 
its wonderful excesses, has gone. 

"Well, I hope that some small 
part of that radical heart still beats 
within you, that you haven't been 
crushed completely by convention 
and responsibility and you can 
still follow your bliss. If so, please 
carve out a few days from your 
impossibly hectic schedule to make 
a pilgrimage back to Momingside 
Heights to recapture the magic 
of our shared youth. Consider 
participation in our [40th] reunion 
activities; you might just rediscover 
yourself in the process as you 
reconnect with kindred spirits and 
enrich the social fabric of your life 
with fascinating new acquaintanc¬ 
es. Tempusfugit — memento mori!" 

Well said, Bob! 


Fred Schneider's law partner 
retired after 22 years together, so 
Fred is now a partner and head of 
the matrimonial and family law 
department at the firm of Ballon 
Stoll, an 80-plus-year-old firm. His 
wife, Harriet, is the director of the 
Office of Attorneys for Children 
at the Appellate Division, 2nd 
Department, of the New York State 
Courts. Their older daughter, Lau¬ 
ren, is an assistant v.p. at BHI Bank, 
formerly Bank Hapoalim; their 
younger, Stephanie, is a second- 
year law student at CUNY in Long 
Island City. Fred is looking forward 
to seeing everyone in May. 

Greg Gall is an architect, living 
in Tarrytown, N.Y., and practicing 
mostly in the tri-state area. He is on 
the CU Fencing Alumni Committee 
and coaches fencing at the Hack- 
ley School in Tarrytown. Greg is 
involved in the community in Tar¬ 
rytown as a trustee of the historical 
society and a member of Little Gar¬ 
dens, where he often jogs. Greg's 
wife, Kim, is global director for in¬ 
dustry sales enablement at IBM; his 
daughter, Christine '12 Haverford, 
is at Shelburne Farms in Burlington, 
Vt., pursuing her interest in sustain¬ 
ability education and farming. They 
have a 'camp' on Galway Lake, 
just west of Saratoga, N.Y., where 
they spend time in the summer and 
when they can get away. 

Steve Homstein lives in Falls 
Church, Va., where he says life is 
interesting. In 2012 he received a 
sweatshirt from Eastern Virginia 
Medical School for doing well on 
his independent study; had poetry 
published in an international col¬ 
lection; and received another one- 
gallon blood donation pin and 
T-shirt. He's looking forward to 
reunion. 

Joel Glucksman originally was 
in CC '72 but left for a year to do 
his Army Reserve active duty and 
thus graduated in '73. He lives in 
New Jersey but has been back to 
campus often, as two of his three 
sons and his nephew are College 
alumni. At 63 and a grandfather, 
he's "somewhat nostalgic for my 
own days on campus. It was an ex¬ 
citing time to be there, and great to 
be in NYC; I just wish that I could 
go back and redo the Core." 

'Tis a consummation ... devoutly 
to be wished. May we all reune in 
May! To whet — a class recep¬ 
tion will be held at the Columbia 
University Club of New York on 
Thursday, May 30; a High Line 
tour and lunch, led by landscape 
architect Steve Cantor, is scheduled 
for Friday, May 31; a Class of 1973 
panel discussion. Affinity Recep¬ 
tions and Wine Tasting will be held 
on Saturday, June 1; and a reunion 
brunch is set for Sunday, June 2. 
That and much, much more is not 
to be missed. 


Fred Bremer 

532 W. 111th St. 

New York, NY 10025 
f.bremer@ml.com 

I don't know what you guys were 
thinking as you watched the amaz¬ 
ing "12-12-12 concert" last year, 
but it seemed to me that parts of it 
were like the soundtrack to our life 
story. We grew up on The Who, the 
Rolling Stones and Bruce Springs¬ 
teen (to name but a few), from our 
days before Columbia to the days 
after. But it was strange to see that 
our idols have aged significantly. 
After all, Bruce is 63, Pete Towns- 
hend is 67, Roger Daltrey is 68 and 
Mick is 69. 

It is amazing how differently 
a half-century has affected each 
of these cultural icons. Bruce and 
Mick seemed still full of youth¬ 
ful vigor, while Pete and Keith 
seemed to have succumbed to the 
ravages of the years. Mick was still 
strutting and grinding, while Pete's 
voice and presence seemed like a 
weaker rendition of his glory days. 
Perhaps it is a good lesson for us. 
As is inscribed above the fireplace 
in the John Jay lounge, where we 
assembled almost 40 years ago for 
Class Day, "Hold fast to the spirit 
of youth. Let the years come, do 
what they may." 

The latest news shows that the 
Class of '74 has a firm grasp on the 
"spirit of youth"; many in the class 
are charging ahead in their career 
path at an age when members of 
older generations were booking 
time to receive a gold watch at their 
retirement party. Here are just some 
of the stories I have been privy to: 

I caught up with Roger Kahn 
a while back and got an update 
on him and his family. About two 
years ago he left Burnham Securi¬ 
ties, a boutique investment bank, 
for Northeast Securities (both in 
Midtown). He continues to focus 
on healthcare deals (e.g., he recent¬ 
ly sold a medical device company 
for "a bigger medical company in 
New Jersey" and is also working 
on a sale of a company in Israel). 

His older daughter, Amanda, is 
completing the "post-bac, pre-med 
program" at Columbia (which I am 
guessing is a program for young 
folk with undergraduate degrees to 
qualify for medical school), and his 
other daughter, Charlotte, studies 
art history at NYU. Those getting 
Roger's Facebook posts know he 
always seems to be off to some rock 
'n' roll venue around town. What 
is left out is that he frequently sits 
in with the bands — he plays the 
drums. (There is some apropos quip 
here about "marching to the beat of 
a different drummer," but I won't 
reach for it. Sorry, I guess I did.) 

When Roger said he was doing 
healthcare deals, I let him know 




that Ed Komreich recently was 
named a "2013 Lawyer of the Year 
for New York" by Best Lawyers, the 
respected peer review guide, in 
the area of healthcare law. Maybe 
they will make "beautiful music" 
together! (Sorry, again.) Ed is a 
longtime partner at the Midtown 
law firm Proskauer Rose. 

Before moving on, we need to 
note that in an ad in another publi¬ 
cation, The New York Area's Top Rated 
Lawyers, said, "We salute Arthur 
Schwartz, rated as an AV Preemi¬ 
nent Attorney by Martindale-Hub- 
bell for 15 years, one of New York's 
leading plaintiff's employment, 
civil rights, civil liberties and union- 
side labor lawyers." For more than 
30 years, Arthur has been general 
counsel for numerous labor orga¬ 
nizations and, for the past 15 years 
has been an elected Democratic 
District Leader or State Committee 
member for various areas in lower 
Manhattan. He is lead lawyer for 
Advocates for Justice Chartered 
Attorneys, a public interest law 
firm that, his website says, "goes 
toe-to-toe with wrongdoers such as 
corporate polluters, discriminatory 
employers and unsafe manufactur¬ 
ers." 

When you hear of a high-profile 
political scandal, many of us 
instinctively start to look for news 
of D.C. attorney Abbe Lowell. 

Sure enough, reading the accounts 
last fall of former CIA director 
David Petraeus and "unpaid social 
liaison" Jill Kelley, we were not 
shocked to find Abbe involved. 

The surprise was that Abbe was 
representing Kelley. Turns out 
he took the case as a result of a 
longstanding relationship with the 
Kelleys. That was not enough to 
stop the gossip website Gawker 
from commenting, "IT s like hiring 
David Boies because your friend 
got a speeding ticket." 

Another classmate involved 
with controversy is Peter Sullivan, 
a partner in the Midtown law firm 
Gibson, Dunn. Peter and his team 
have been representing UBS in the 
worldwide regulatory investiga¬ 
tion surrounding UBS' involve¬ 
ment in the setting of London 
Interbank Offered Rate interest 
rates. He also is representing UBS 
in 25 other civil actions in the 
United States. 

I recently found out we have a 
real life Law & Order equivalent in 
our class. Joe Ippolito has been a 
New York ADA for 34 years. What 
is unique about his career is that he 
works at the Office of the Special 
Narcotics Prosecutor for the City of 
New York. I asked what the "spe¬ 
cial" part of the title was about, 
and he said his office has jurisdic¬ 
tion over narcotics felony cases that 
arise anywhere in New York City's 
five boroughs, while the borough's 
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individual DAs are limited to cases 
arising in their own borough. (If 
you listen closely, you may hear 
"ching-ching!") 

The career of Steve Simon is 
more along the lines of NCIS. Steve 
worked in and around the Middle 
East for the State Department until 
2003, interrupted by a five-year 
stint at the Clinton White House 
and three years at the International 
Institute for Strategic Studies (ESS) 
in London. (For those outside the 
military-industrial complex, the ESS 
website says it is "a world-leading 
authority on global security, political 
risk and military conflict.") Steve be¬ 
came a senior fellow for Middle East 
studies at the Council on Foreign 
Relations. More recently, he was the 
senior director for the Middle East 
and North Africa—basically, all the 
Arab Spring countries — at the Na¬ 
tional Security Council (the group, 
chaired by President Barack Obama 
'83, that includes all of the adminis¬ 
tration's top officials). Steve says he 
now is "back to think tanking" at 
the ESS. He will take over both the 
Washington, D.C., and Gulf offices 
of the organization. He adds, "I'll 
miss working the beat I'm on now 
but you know. I'm really getting too 
old for it anyway." (EspedaEy if the 
Arab Spring becomes the Arab Fall!) 

Similarly spanning the globe 
is Ken Krug, CFO of The Asia 
Foundation for the past couple of 
years (previously he was CFO of 
The Jewish Federation of Greater 
Los Angeles and, before that, an 
executive of the RAND Corp.). The 
Asia Foundation website describes 
itself as "a nonprofit organization 
committed to the development of 
a peaceful, prosperous, just and 
open Asia-Pacific region." What 
clued me in on Ken's international 
travels were Facebook postings. 

In October, he said he was in 
Islamabad (Pakistan) and in De¬ 
cember, he wrote, "I'm at the Asia 
Foundation office in Phnom Penh 
(Cambodia) serving as officer in 
charge until December 25." 

Another international and mili¬ 
tary note came from up the Hudson 
River. Peter Zegarelli, a dentist in 
Tarrytown, N.Y., sent in news on 
his two kids. He writes, "James was 
an infantry officer with a platoon of 
Marines and Afghan soldiers in the 
Marjah area of Helmand Province. 
He soon wiH be off to Okinawa. 

He was married last November." 
Daughter Clare graduated from 
Colgate last year and is at the Taylor 
Institute for Global Enterprise 
Management at Franklin College, 
where she is working on a master's 
in international management. 

Returning to these shores (liter¬ 
ally) is Howard Tom '77 Business. 
After a long career in the Navy, 
Howard is using his training from 
the Business School and UCLA to 


extend his real estate career. A re¬ 
cent Facebook post says he "added 
a job at Ralph Coti Real Estate to 
his timeline." (Has Ralph Coti 
'77L, '77 Business become the new 
"Donald"?) 

Ted Gregory was among a smaE 
group of alumni inducted into the 
Columbia University Athletics Hall 
of Fame at a black-tie dinner the 
Thursday before Homecoming. 

This year there were only 18 former 
student-athletes so honored. Ted 
also was honored at halftime dur¬ 
ing Homecoming. Ted is director 
of diversity initiatives and talent 
retention for the University's Office 
of Alumni and Development and 
has 14 years of experience in the 
executive search field. 

When UNC's Kenan-Flagler 
Business School inaugurated a 
combined M.D./M.B.A. program, 
through which students get the two 
degrees across a five-year stint, it 
must have been a chaUenge to find 
professors with experience in both 
fields. Steve DeChemey, however, 
fit the bill. Having both an M.D. and 
master's of public health, he had 
the medical side covered. His long 
career running various global drug 
testing firms gave him the business 
experience. And now Steve has 
been appointed adjunct professor of 
healthcare business for the school. 
He writes, "It is a little weird, but 
I must be one of the only M.D.s to 
be a professor in both a med school 
and a business school." 

We got an update from Bryan 
Berry in Joliet, El., about his chil¬ 
dren. His eldest daughter, Adrienne, 
gave Bryan his first grandchild. 
Bryan's son, John, is engaged and 
training as a U.S. Navy pEot. FEs 
middle child, Sister Aeiparthenos, 
is a nun who recently celebrated 
her three-year vows and is the as¬ 
sistant leader of the Novitiate of the 
Servants of the Lord and the Virgin 
of Matara in Upper Marlboro, Md. 
Bryan and his wife, Jill, joined their 
daughter on a five-day pEgrimage 
to Italy followed by an 11-day 
pilgrimage to Israel. Bryan adds, 
"The company of a nun wearing a 
habit opened a lot of doors in the 
Holy Land." 

There you have it. Classmates 
doing business together and taking 
care of business around the world. 
It is clear from these short vignettes 
that the Class of '74 has "held fast 
to the spirit of youth"! 



Randy Nichols 

734 S. Linwood Ave. 
Baltimore, MD 21224 


rcn2day@gmail.com 

After starting a recent email with 
"this is the first that you or anyone 
from CC '75 has heard from me 
since graduation," David Cassidy 


reported that he's maintained his 
ties to Columbia. He looks forward 
to CCT and news about the Col¬ 
lege. During the past 22 years, 
after a few stops along the way 
with the U.S. Army Medical Corps, 
David has been in cardiology 
practice in Lexington, Ky. He says, 
"Every time I ride my bicycle past 
a tobacco field, I know I have job 
security." This fall, daughter Darcy 
'16 Barnard started college. During 
Family Weekend in October, he 
walked the Columbia campus with 
his daughter, wife and sons. "It 
was my first trip back in years, and 
all of us loved it — the combina¬ 
tion of old and new, the excitement 
of the coming century. Makes me 
proud to be a graduate of that great 
College." 


wicked grin. 

To all mentioned above or not 
mentioned, please take no offense! 
For many, Schuyler, Opus Dei and 
what both provided were and are 
serious touchstones in their lives. 
No offense Extended to anyone, just 
sharing stories and memories. 

At the same time as all of the 
above was going on, I was seriously 
involved in the two other Roman 
Catholic communities at Colum¬ 
bia: the Woodstock Jesuits and the 
Catholic Campus Ministry. Fran 
Minarik was, too, and he became 
my godfather when I converted to 
Catholicism on Pentecost Sunday in 
St. Paul's Chapel my freshman year. 

Funny thing: Before I got mar¬ 
ried in St. Paul's Chapel the sum¬ 
mer after graduation, Fr. Paul 


Ted Gregory '74 was inducted into the Columbia 
University Athletics Hall of Fame and also has a 
new job at Columbia. 


After months of impossible-to- 
coordinate schedules, Jim Dolan 
and I finally met for drinks and 
some fine munchies at Baltimore's 
new Four Seasons Hotel. After 
catching up on current events, we 
(of course) reminisced about our 
College days. We hadn't realized 
our mutual connections — mine all 
second-hand but his first-hand — 
with Schuyler Hall, the Opus Dei 
residence at Columbia. Numerous 
classmates were mentioned: Fr. 

C.J. McCloskey, Bruce Grivetti, 
Michael Ansaldi and my former 
roommate, Norman Nicholais '76E, 
among others. 

One of Jim's stories was about 
standing in line to score tickets 
for the Metropolitan Opera Gala 
Honoring Sir Rudolph Bing with 
Bruce and Michael, after which Jim 
became an opera buff, too. After 
Bruce moved out of Schuyler, his 
mother paid for me to feed him; I 
cooked meals for the three of us us¬ 
ing my hot plate, electric coffee pot 
and toaster oven. I wonder how 
many current Carman or John Jay 
residents have the kind of kitchens 
we all had back in the days when 
the only meal plan option was 15 
meals, M-F, but not of any great 
quality! (In a separate conversation 
later that evening. Bob Schnei¬ 
der reminded me that he lived 
in Schuyler his freshman year, 
1972-73; Bob graduated in three 
years. Michael Ansaldi had told 
Bob about 21 great meals a week!) 
Michael Liccione '80, an honorary 
classmate — he didn't graduate 
until 1980, after making a million 
sandwiches at Mama Joy's — was 
also mentioned by Jim. While all of 
this was going on, Terry Mulry just 
watched, listened and gave us his 


Dinter checked the books and 
couldn't find a record of my being 
confirmed. But since it was well 
documented, including the center 
spread in Jesuit Magazine a couple 
of months later, with pictures, he 
somehow got it all resolved so 
that I could be married "in the 
Church." Terry Mulry was my best 
man and Steve Eichel '76 was one 
of the ushers. I won't list the Bar¬ 
nard credentials of my former wife 
or two of her attendants — all that 
is another story, and many of you 
know parts of it. Ask if you want to 
know more. 

The Columbia University Band 
Alumni Association is looking for 
Steven Lawitts! The band is updat¬ 
ing mailing lists and looking for 
current emails. Steven, when you 
read this, please email me, and I'll 
get your address to them. Steven is 
the first deputy commissioner with 
the NYC Department of Environ¬ 
mental Protection and Eves in the 
greater NYC area. 

Meghan Schneider, daughter of 
Bob Schneider and Regina Mul- 
lahy '75 Barnard, has been invited 
by the Harvard College Undergrad¬ 
uate Research Association to attend 
the National CoEegiate Research 
Conference at Harvard. Meg is a 
senior at Penn. Bob and Regina 
recently returned from a visit south 
to see son John '07 and his wife, 
Stephanie, in Houston. WhEe there, 
they visited Galveston, Texas; Baton 
Rouge and New Orleans; a Loui¬ 
siana plantation. Oak AEey; and 
Beaumont and Port Arthur, Texas. 

In Baton Rouge, their three favorite 
things were the Louisiana Old 
State Capitol, the Old Governor's 
Mansion (the "Little White House" 
built for Huey Pierce Long when he 
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was governor) and the Capitol Park 
Museum, especially its exhibits 
on A1 Hirt, Pete Fountain, the 
all-but-forgotten John Fred and his 
Playboy Band (who recorded "Judy 
in Disguise (With Glasses))" at a 
recording studio in Baton Rouge. 

As usual, our class was repre¬ 
sented at several Columbia events 
this fall. Ira Malin attended the Co¬ 
lumbia Alumni Leaders Weekend, 
and both Ira and Bob Schneider 
attended the annual Society of 
Columbia Graduates meeting and 
dinner, all in October. 

My recent books in progress 
have included What is Gnosticism? 
by Karen L. King, Harvard Divin¬ 
ity School Professor of Divinity. In 
September, she unveiled a newly 
discovered Gnostic fragment 
she titled "The Gospel of Jesus's 
Wife," which also was featured in 
Newsweek. I wonder whether Terry 
Mulry, Sigmond Wissner-Gross 
and other religion majors and 
students have been following this 
as much as I have. 

Paul Valliere Ph.D. '74 GSAS, a 
favorite Columbia professor who 
now has been at Butler University 
for many years, wrote to me on 
the subject: "I imagine there's not 
enough material on the papyrus 
to allow for much of an interpre¬ 
tation, though who knows. The 
study of Gnostic traditions con¬ 
tinues to flourish." Paul continues 
to work on Russian and Eastern 
Church tradition. He brought out 
a fairly big book. Modern Russian 
Theology, in 2000 and earlier this 
year Cambridge published the 
book he spent the last six years on, 
Conciliarism: A History of Decision- 
Making in the Church. 

Dean James J. Valentini is plac¬ 
ing special emphasis on alumni 
engagement with the College. 
There are myriad opportunities for 
alumni to engage, including: the 
Alumni Representative Committee 
(interviewing potential students); 
externships (allowing a student 
to shadow you at work); sponsor¬ 
ing summer internships at your 
firm; coaching alumni on best job 
interview practices; and lots more. 
Another of Dean Valentini's goals 
is to create a mentorship program 
through which every undergrad¬ 
uate has an alumni mentor to 
connect with throughout his or her 
time at the College. Classmates 
interested in these and other op¬ 
tions should visit college.columbia. 
edu/alumni/getinvolved. If you 
haven't already, please consider 
getting involved. ITs incredibly 
rewarding to coach the College's 
progeny! 

And, of course, the Columbia 
College Fund year will be drawing 
to a close a few months after you 
receive this (on Sunday, June 30). If 
you have an outstanding pledge. 


don't forget to pay it! If you haven't 
yet donated, please consider doing 
so now, and be generous. You may 
give by credit card at college.colum 
bia.edu/giveorQine, by calling the 
Alumni Office at 212-851-7488 or 
by mailing a check, payable to Co¬ 
lumbia College Fund, to Columbia 
College Fund, Columbia Alumni 
Center, 622 W. 113th St., MC 4530, 
3rd FI., New York, NY 10025. 
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Clyde Moneyhun 

Boise State University 
Department of English 
200 Liberal Arts Building 
1910 University Dr. 

Boise, ID 83725 


caml31@columbia.edu 


Larry Lubka reports a season of 
changes. His daughter was married 
in the fall at a winery in Sonoma 
County; the wedding was outside 
and in perfect Northern California 
weather. Larry was delighted that 
Dan Gottlieb and his wife could 
attend. 

Larry also left his law firm of 
17 years to set up Lubka & White 
in Monrovia, Calif., just outside 
Pasadena. To his surprise, he's still 
excited about practicing law and 
is looking for good lawyers: "One 
more time into the fray! My hope is 
to grow the office and then set up a 
satellite office in Sonoma in about 
five years. Now if the government 
can only find some funds to fix 
all that broken infrastructure. Not 
only is my daughter up in the area, 
running a race car program at 
Infineon Raceway (now Sonoma 
Raceway), but my son — who 
graduated from Dartmouth — 
moved to San Francisco to set 
up an office for the management 
consulting firm he works for." 

After more than 11 years work¬ 
ing with Columbia donors and 
alumni, Dan Baker is taking his 
leave of the Alumni Center to 
devote himself full-time to his non¬ 
profit consulting practice. "I've 
had a great run here at Columbia," 
writes Dan. "IT s been incredibly 
fulfilling to be part of our develop¬ 
ment program, working with 
generous fellow alumni and dedi¬ 
cated colleagues. I feel called to 
new challenges and this is the right 
time to make the leap." Dan can 
continue to be reached at dpb21@ 
columbia.edu and looks forward 
to hearing from classmates and all 
the other good friends he's made 
during his time at Columbia. 

In sad news, Andrew Thurman 
passed away on October 22. He 
earned a law degree from William 
& Mary and became an expert in 
medical ethics. Donations in his 
name may be made to The Chil¬ 
dren's Center (tccokc.org), which he 
and his father developed into the 


state-of-the-art center it is today. 

Finally, to all classmates, please 
send me an update in 2013. You 
can use my email address at the top 
of the column or submit through 
CCTs easy-to-use webform: college. 
columbia.edu / cct/ submit_class_ 
note. 



David Gorman 

111 Regal Dr. 
DeKalb,IL 60115 


dgorman@niu.edu 


No news to start off 2013 but I hope 
and expect to have some items to re¬ 
port next time. Of course, this partly 
depends on you. Email makes it 
easy — use the address at the top of 
the column or the webform at col 
lege.columbia.edu/cct/contactus. 

I am also, at the insistence of my 
graduate students, on Facebook. 
Thinking seriously about a Twitter 
account, too. I'll let you know. 


REUNION WEEKEND 
MAY 30-JUNE 2, 2013 

ALUMNI OFFICE CONTACTS 

ALUMNI AFFAIRS Leigh Ann Preston 
lhp2H4@columbia.edu 
212-851-7438 

DEVELOPMENT Matt Marsallo 
mem22i 9@columbia.edu 
212-851-7452 
Matthew Nemerson 

35 Huntington St. 

New Haven, CT 06511 
matthewnemerson@ 
gmail.com 

As the Reunion Committee con¬ 
tinued the countdown to our 35th 
Alumni Reunion Weekend (Thurs¬ 
day, May 30-Sunday, June 2), we 
started a new tradition with our 
first class column survey, sent out in 
December. Ten percent of the class 
responded, a fine number given 
that I only have emails for about 
80 percent of you. [Editor's note: 
Update your contact information 
with Columbia at college.columbia. 
edu/ cct/update_contact_info. CCT 
can then pass an updated email list 
to Matt.] I will be adding questions 
leading up to May and hope to be 
able to put together a class "life 
survey" for the reunion, which 91 
percent of you say you would likely 
fill out. 

Based on the survey I can tell 
you that about 20 percent of you 
are planning to be at the reunion 
and another 50 percent are think¬ 
ing about coming. Either number 
would be some sort of record for us, 
so that is good news. Also, 50 per¬ 
cent say they are planning to give 
money to Columbia and only 18 
percent wouldn't consider it at all. 
Eight-eight percent of us now have 
some sort of positive relationship 
with the school. Thirty percent of us 



have been to campus recently and 
seen all the construction at the new 
Manhattanville campus near West 
125th Street. As for our careers, 67 
percent of us plan to be doing the 
same thing a year from now, while 
5 percent think they may be able to 
retire within the year. 

Send in some questions you'd 
like to have the class answer (note 
my new email address, at the top of 
the column). Thanks to everyone 
who responded. 

Also, visit the reunion website, 
reunion.college.columbia.edu, to 
stay up to date on reunion events as 
well as to make a pledge to attend 
and to update your contact informa¬ 
tion, if needed. 

Paul Tumbleson writes, "Last 
summer I observed my 10th an¬ 
niversary with Chubb Group of In¬ 
surance Companies' house counsel 
office in Manhattan. Two months 
later. Hurricane Sandy flooded our 
building in lower Manhattan and 
knocked out all power and phones. 
As of today [December 27], we are 
still unable to return due to the 
continued lack of telephone (and 
Internet) service, so I have been 
working remotely via computer 
from my daughter's bedroom and 
look forward to resuming my life 
as a commuter in 2013." 

Tom Reuter reports, "[I've been] 
spending a lot of time visiting my 
two sons. Tim '11 is a former Ron 
Paul campaign worker and now is 
a fundraiser for the Cato Institute 
in Washington, D.C. Matthew '07 is 
a second-year resident in orthope¬ 
dic surgery at Monmouth Medical 
Center in New Jersey. Watching the 
hours he puts in helps me under¬ 
stand why I did not want to be a 
doctor. My wife, Grace '78 Barnard, 
teaches computer technology, and 
I continue my work improving 
the efficiency of large engineering 
organizations." 

Bruce Fraser's family members 
have been light on their feet. He 
notes, "Since the last time I re¬ 
ported, I have again moved firms, 
this time to Sidley Austin. I've been 
there now more Than seven years. 

It is a great firm and I practice 
real estate finance. We're in better 
shape than my last firm, Dewey 
Ballantine. My two children have 
not yet approached college age; 
we'll see if they will follow their 
dad into the law. In the meantime 
they are not following me in their 
extracurricular activities, as both 
are near-professional status in the 
ballroom dancing world, sweeping 
up awards on both coasts!" 

John R. (Rick) MacArthur kvels, 
"Last year I was proud to join 
the ranks of my fellow '78ers, Joe 
Greenaway and Tony Kushner, 
as Class Day speaker and even 
prouder of my daughters, Sophie 
and Emme, who respectively 
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started college (Pace) and sixth 
grade (Trevor Day School). Sadly, I 
lost my sister, Solange MacArthur 
'87 P&S. My latest book, L'lllusion 
Obama: Chroniques d'un intellectual 
liberal aux Etats-Unis, came out in 
France in September and I had the 
incomparable pleasure of doing a 
promotion tour in Paris." 

Chuck Spungen is doing his 
part to keep the country strong. 
"For many years I manufactured 
components for hydraulic systems 
in a factory outside of Chicago. We 
were pioneers in bringing manu¬ 
facturing back to the United States 
in the 1990s by use of robotics 
and automation. In 20111 sold the 
company to a buyer who is making 
good on a promise to keep up in¬ 
vestment and expand the Chicago 
plant. I am now looking to embark 
on a second career." 

Jeffrey E. Baron has tales of 
coincidence to share: "My wife, 
Harriet, and I live in Park Slope, 
Brooklyn. I am a partner in a small 
law office, Baron & Shelkin. Scott 
Shelkin and his wife, Linda, were 
a year behind me at Brooklyn Law 
School, and Linda set Harriet and 
me up on a blind date. The rest is 
history. 

"My older daughter recently 
finished her last class at the Bank 
Street School and will walk in May 
or June. She also was Linda and 
Scott's flower girl, a while ago. My 
younger daughter took off from 
school and has alternated working 
in my office and teaching at our 
Hebrew school. She's applying for 
transfer now. My office handles 
immigration and naturalization 
matters, house closings, wills and 
estates, matrimonial and L&T 
work. I recently ran into Joe Cimi- 
gliaro at Villabate Alba bakery in 
Brooklyn, and we're planning to 
get together. I hope to renew some 
old friendships." 

On the medical front, Raphael 
Kieval is a "rheumatologist practic¬ 
ing for the past 25 years in Brockton, 
Mass. I am married to Nadine Evans 
'79 Barnard and we have three kids, 
Jacob (26), Adam (23) and Sarah 
(20)." 

Alec Bodkin writes, "I'm study¬ 
ing new mood drugs, seeing patients 
and consulting for lawyers. I am 
starting to organize home con¬ 
certs and searching for money to 
construct a website. My avocations 
are squash, daily workouts and 
studying philosophy. My middle 
son, Sam '12, is home working on a 
scheme to bring classical music back 
to the people [through] informal 
but high-quality musical events. 
Through Sam's efforts I have gotten 
interested in opera after a lifetime of 
dismissing it in favor of 'pure' music. 
I saw Janacek's Janufa last night and 
was floored, and made it through 
Wagner's Ring for the first time this 


fall in high def from the Met over 
four glorious nights. This was a peak 
experience." 

Chuck Meltzer is doing well. 

He writes, "Living in wine country 
north of San Francisco. Practicing 
head and neck surgery at Kaiser 
Permanente. Feel very fortunate 
to have had Columbia as part of 
my prep for what has been a very 
good life and career to date. Still 
have fond memories of the March¬ 
ing Band and the antics. Looking 
forward to perhaps catching up at 
the reunion." 

Turning to the creative arts, 
Frederic Lahey is founder and di¬ 
rector of the Colorado Film School, 
which, he notes, was recognized 
by The Hollywood. Reporter as a 
top-25 global film school in 2011. 

He continues, "We had a delegation 
out from the Hunan province this 
fall that is proposing that we create 
a Colorado Film School at their 
university in China. Our program 
is just 450 undergraduates, but our 
students make more than 1,000 
films a year, with some excellent 
ones in the mix. My wife, Elizabeth, 
opened a restaurant, TreeHaus, this 
past year that received 'Top of the 
Town' designation in Denver and 
a number of great reviews, but it 
didn't have a great business plan, so 
we're closing it. 

"My son, Xavian, is finishing 
up a B.F.A. at a local university 
while working for an art consult¬ 
ing service, creating art collectives 
and being a sought-after curator for 
night spots. My daughter, Aubrielle, 
has started high school, which she 


Columbia and stay in touch with a 
few great teachers and a handful of 
friends from WKCR. Life is good." 

Conductor-composer Paul Phil¬ 
lips is in his 24th year as director 
of orchestras and chamber music 
at Brown. "I conducted a gala 
performance of Beethoven's Ninth at 
Veterans Memorial Auditorium in 
Providence in 2012 with the Brown 
University Orchestra and Chorus 
and will lead the BUO on a concert 
tour of Ireland in 2013. My most re¬ 
cent compositions are Battle-Pieces, 
a song cycle on poems by Herman 
Melville, which was premiered in 
2011 by baritone Andrew Garland 
with the Pioneer Valley Symphony 
(which I also conduct), and Jack and 
the Beanstalk, a collaboration with 
two-time Grammy winner Bill 
Harley, who premiered it in 2012 
with the Allentown Symphony 
Orchestra." 

Paul's book, A Clockwork Coun¬ 
terpoint: The Music and Literature of 
Anthony Burgess, the first compre¬ 
hensive study of Burgess' music 
and its relationship to his writings, 
is due out in paperback this year. 

Amittai Aviram and his partner, 
Octavio, moved from New York 
City to Boston last August "so I 
could start work in September at 
MathWorks (makers of MATLAB 
and Simulink) as a senior software 
engineer on a compiler-related 
team, thus completing my career 
change from literature professor. 

I finished my computer science 
dissertation just in time and have 
heard officially that I have been 
granted my second Ph.D. 


Joel Frullo '79 has been promoted to s.v.p. at CBS 
Television Distribution, where, with a colleague, he 
is in charge of programming and development. 


loves, and declared that she was 
going to audition at the film school 
in January. I'm still trying to get 
more interesting projects off the 
ground while getting over-involved 
in the media end of state govern¬ 
ment. Denver has matured as our 
family has grown, but we still have 
occasional pangs from missing life 
in downtown Manhattan." 

Pulitzer Prize winner Tim 
Weiner says, "I'm a very lucky 
and very happy guy. My wife of 19 
years, Kate Doyle, was recognized 
last year with a major award for her 
human rights work in Guatemala. 
Our daughters are thriving, one a 
junior at LaGuardia and the other 
finishing eighth grade at Cathedral. 
My new book. Enemies: A History 
of the FBI, comes out in paperback 
soon, made some top 10 lists and 
sold well here and abroad. I'll be 
writing books for the rest of my 
life. I teach the occasional class at 


"So far, MathWorks is a fantastic 
place to work, and Boston is a 
wonderful place to live. Our 
apartment is across the street from 
the Back Bay train station, on the 
border between the Back Bay and 
South End neighborhoods, and six 
blocks from Copley Square. Octavio 
is having a great year, too: Spain 
chose him to represent it as curator 
at the prestigious Venice Biennale 
art exhibition; he is curating the 
headliner show of Shirin Neshat at 
PhotoEspana as well as the project 
rooms at the first Lima Biennial in 
Peru. My son, Blake, finished with 
honors at Fordham Law last spring 
and works at Kirkland & Ellis in 
the Big Apple, living in Long Island 
City. I am in touch occasionally with 
Alex Demac." 

Marvin Siegfried has been 
teaching high school for more than 
25 years in Brooklyn, following five 
years practicing law. "I enjoy this a 


lot more," he says. "I was married 
about three years ago, but I still feel 
like a newlywed!" 

Ed Ferguson closes the column 
for us: "I can't remember when I 
last wrote, so am not sure whether 
there's much to report. In light of 
December's sad events in Con¬ 
necticut, all 'news' seems mundane 
beyond the grateful realization that 
one's children are alive and well. I 
hope all of our classmates' families 
are doing well, and best wishes to 
everyone for 2013." 
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Robert Klapper 

8737 Beverly Blvd., Ste 303 
Los Angeles, CA 90048 


rklappermd@aol.com 


On January 1, Richard N. Baer was 
named s.v.p. and general counsel of 
Liberty Media Corp. Richard was 
former e.v.p. and chief legal officer 
of UnitedHealth Group, where 
he oversaw the company's legal, 
regulatory and compliance matters. 
He holds a J.D. from Duke. 

Joe Ferullo has been promoted to 
s.v.p. at CBS Television Distribution. 
He is in charge of programming 
and development with colleague 
Maureen FitzPatrick. The division 
produces shows, including Judge 
Judy, Dr. Phil, Entertainment Tonight 
and The Rachael Ray Show, which are 
syndicated to TV stations around 
the country. The newest, a late-night 
talk show starring Arsenio Hall, 
debuts in September. 

The news from George Jirotka 
is that he still is a Circuit Court 
judge in the 6th Judicial Circuit in 
west central Florida. "I handle gen¬ 
eral civil trial cases such as contract 
disputes, automobile accidents and 
other liability/damage claims and 
mortgage foreclosures — lots of 
mortgage foreclosures," he writes. 
"Best wishes to all!" 

Thomas Pontos recently began 
working at a new company in Silver 
Spring, Md. He writes, "After 32 
years of software engineering with 
a B.A. in philosophy, I am still doing 
interesting work and trying to help 
the world as best I can. So far, it 
has been commercial, military and 
medical. Printers, disk drives, blood 
analyzers, elevators, centrifuges, 
switchboards, EEG machines, radar 
for the Navy, fighter planes for the 
Air Force, autonomous navigational 
vehicles for the Army, point-of-sales 
devices for school cafeterias, green 
whole-house battery backup and 
fixing a few washing machines, 
dryers and ovens! Thanks, Colum¬ 
bia, for the Marching Band, which 
made it all happen, and my mentor, 
Eliot Solomon '73." 

Having ridden his bicycle across 
the United States and through 46 
of the 50 states, Jeffrey Light has 
turned his attention to the rest 
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of the world. Recent stops have 
included New Zealand (his home 
away from home), France, Spain 
and Italy. He was planning to be 
in Australia for the holiday season 
to watch the Rolex Sydney Hobart 
Yacht Race and will hike, trek, 
climb and ride in Tasmania this 
year, being sure to stay away from 
those devils! 

Robert C. Klapper: This issue's 
Columbia thought returns to my 
freshman year and my mother's 
visiting our great university for the 
first time. To paint the scene, I am 
pretending to be an octopus hold¬ 
ing five boxes and suitcases. As 
we enter the elevator my mother 
immediately smiles and begins a 
conversation with the only other 
adult standing in the mobile cube. 
She makes it clear that this is the 
greatest day of her life and this 
innocent bystander will be the 
recipient of this emotional barrage. 
She then remembers that common 
courtesy dictates that she introduce 
herself. Pleasantries are exchanged 
as she states, "Hi, my name is Lil¬ 
lian Klapper," whereupon a very 
sweet and soft-spoken Asian man 
sticks out his hand and says, "I'm 
Dr. Lee." My mother responds, 
"Oh, what kind of doctor are you?" 
He explains he is chairman of the 
astrophysics department at either 
MIT or Caltech (I can't remember 
which). To my chagrin (story of my 
life), my mother rolls her eyes. The 
elevator door closes and I am once 
again trapped in first-generation 
immigrant hell here in America. 

As the elevator begins to rise, this 
most brilliant, learned man states, 
"I know ... my mother doesn't 
think I'm a real doctor either!" 

With all due apologies to those 
of you reading this column, who 
labored endlessly on your theses 
and are proud recipients of a Ph.D., 
I want you to know, I have all the 
respect for what you've done. 

But when your days on this earth 
are over, and if you should meet 
my mother in heaven, when she 
introduces herself, please, just first 
names. 

God bless you. Mom, and to all 
of the mothers from the Class of 
1979. Roar, lion, roar! 


Michael C. Brown 

London Terrace Towers 
410 W. 24th St., Apt. 18F 
New York, NY 10011 
mcbcu80@yahoo.com 

"Courage is rightly esteemed the 
first of human qualities because it 
guarantees all others." 

That's a quote from Winston 
Churchill in Great Contemporaries, 
also cited by Paul Reid in the 
preamble to The Last Lion. Reid ob¬ 
serves, "He believed in virtue and 



right... he taught himself well and 
created a code he could live by." 

Congratulations to George Yan- 
copoulos M.D., Ph.D., on being 
selected to receive a 2013 John Jay 
Award for distinguished profes¬ 
sional achievement. George is 
president of Research Laboratories 
and chief scientific officer at Re- 
generon Pharmaceuticals. He has 
a distinguished record of scientific 
achievement and is the author of a 
substantial number of publications; 
he also is a member of the National 
Academy of Sciences. [Editor's 
note: See Web Extras at college.co 
lumbia.edu/ cct for a photo gallery 
of the March 6 event.] 

I received a nice email from Ray 
Stukes in response to last quarter's 
report on the Grinder aka Dave 
Cromwick '80E. Ray is a sales 
executive with Meggitt Polymer 
Solutions and lives in Atlanta with 
his family. We look forward to 
seeing him at a baseball game this 
season. 

Jim Gerkis has been named to 
the board of governors of the 
Columbia University Club of New 
York. In addition to his work with 
the Columbia College Fund's Fund 
Development Council and partner¬ 
ship at Proskauer Rose, Jim has 
been a driving force for fundrais¬ 
ing for our class. 

Congratulations to Shawn Fitz¬ 
Gerald and David Malooff on 
their sons' admittances to the Col¬ 
lege. Nothing better than seeing 
your child attend alma mater and 
follow the legacy tradition. 

Hope to see you around campus 
or up at Robert K. Kraft Field. Drop 
me a note at mcbcu80@yahoo.com. 
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Kevin Fay 

8300 Private Lane 
Annandale, VA 22003 


kfay@northridge 

capital.com 


I keep checking the mail (OK, 
email) for updates from the Class 
of 1981 and, as of the CCT dead¬ 
line, had nothing to report. This 
rejection is making me feel empty, 
even depressed ... similar to how 
I felt on November 6. (Q: For the 
bankers out there, can I put a "stop 
payment" on the last check I wrote 
supporting Mitt Romney after the 
fact?) 

We have had a good run of class¬ 
mates reporting in, so I'm going to 
consider this column to be halftime. 

I hope everyone enjoyed the 
holidays and had a safe and happy 
New Year's celebration. Don't 
forget to send me an update in 
2013! Use my email address at 
the top of the column, or submit 
through CCT's easy-to-use web- 
form: college.columbia.edu/cct/ 
submit_class_note. 


Andrew Weisman 

710 Lawrence Ave. 
Westfield, NJ 07090 
weisman@comcast.net 

Remember when you were young 
and your mother would chas¬ 
tise you for succumbing to peer 
pressure? "If Billy jumped off the 
bridge would you do it, too?" 

The right answer was, of course, 
no. The true answer, however, 
was probably yes. David Shine 
understands this social dynamic 
and managed to persuade several 
members of the illustrious Class of 
'82 to join him as he plummeted 
off the bridge and into the pages 
of CCT. Huzzah! In recognition of 
his contribution, he is this year's 
winner of either Brooklyn Dodgers 
box seats or 2012 rink-side Rangers 
tickets. 

David reports, "I am a partner 
at Fried, Frank, Harris, Shriver, & 
Jacobson in New York and am co¬ 
head of the firm's M&A practice. 
My wife, Karen, high school junior 
son, Matthew, and I live in Ar- 
monk, Westchester. My daughter, 
Rachel, will graduate this spring 
from Northwestern, and Karen and 
I are looking forward to moving 
back to the city as soon as Matthew 
heads off to college. Haven't been 
to a Grateful Dead concert in many 
years, but did see Neil Young on 
his recent tour — spectacular." 

To paraphrase Jacques Cousteau, 
"Who knows why the humans 
do what they do?" (Substitute 
"salmon" for "humans," pronounce 
with a French accent and you'll 
remember what I'm referring to.) 
My wife, Jody '84 Barnard, '85 SIPA, 
and I will be swimming back to 
Manhattan as soon as our last one 
heads off to college as well. 

David, hope to see you there 
and thanks for getting the ball 
rolling! 

Following David's lead, Gavin 
Miles writes, "I am an executive 
ADA at the Kings County District 
Attorney's Office in Brooklyn, 
where I specialize in fraud investi¬ 
gations and prosecutions. My wife, 
Sarah Berger, and I live in Brooklyn 
with our son, Benjamin, who is 
a senior at The Beacon School in 
Manhattan. I have fond memories 
of my years at Columbia and the 
friends I made there. I remain a 
strong believer in the Core Cur¬ 
riculum, although I haven't yet had 
occasion to reference the 'Myth of 
Er' professionally (but I'm pretty 
sure it's applicable)." 

Given Gavin's legal focus, and 
my lengthy career in the asset man¬ 
agement industry. I'm surprised 
that our paths haven't crossed. 
(Anyone from the SEC who hap¬ 
pens to be perusing this column: 
I'm kidding.) 

I attended last year's Great 



Teacher Awards ceremony, spon¬ 
sored by the Society of Columbia 
Graduates, and am pleased to 
report that the Core Curriculum is 
in great shape. The College winner 
was the Jesse and George Siegel 
Professor in the Humanities Cathy 
Popkin, who is a mainstay of the 
Literature Humanities faculty and 
well known for hosting reunions 
with her former Lit Hum students 
when they are seniors. Her accep¬ 
tance speech was inspiring. 

Following Gavin "Iron Fist in 
the Velvet Glove" Miles' advice, 
Phil Teverow writes, "Gavin 
Miles gently offered the opportu¬ 
nity to join him and other College 
friends in providing an update. No 
pressure, really. 

"I'm writing from Brooklyn, 
where I've been tucked away 
almost since graduation. My wife, 
Josephine, and I have three kids. 
Rosie is a junior at Oberlin, Henry 
is a first-year student at St Andrews 
in Scotland and Ruben is still 
trapped in the NYC public school 
system as a high school sophomore. 
Professionally, I've never shaken the 
merchant impulse that sustained 
me through college at Fumald Gro¬ 
cery. I help clients turn food ideas 
into food businesses and help them 
run those businesses. Strangely 
enough, it 7 s kept me busy as a solo 
practitioner consultant for the last 
16 years, and I love doing it." 

Alas, the Fumald Grocery is no 
more but its soul lives on. 

Also leaping off the "bridge" this 
quarter was another of our accom¬ 
plished esquires, Edward Hem- 
stadt. He reports, "I live in Brooklyn 
with my documentary filmmaker 
wife, Maia Wechsler '83 Barnard, 
and my daughter, who is a junior in 
high school. I suspect that my son, 
who is a sophomore at Colorado 
College, spends too much time 
celebrating the recent referendum 
victory in his new home state and 
skiing. I am a partner in Hemstadt 
Atlas and focus on employment 
and intellectual property litigation. 
Like most Columbia grads, I spend 
most of my time trying to look 
as good as Evan Hollander and 
wondering if in my next life I can be 
John Rexer, who lives in Guatemala 
and is busy managing a booze em¬ 
pire around his ridiculously good 
Hegal Mezcal." 

Edward, thanks for checking in. 

John, in case you're reading this, 
I enjoy small batch, hand-crafted, 
artisanal mezcal. Just saying. If 
you care to write in, that would be 
awesome, too. 

Also succumbing to peer pres¬ 
sure, the (by all accounts) hand¬ 
some Evan Hollander writes, "I 
am a partner in the New York 
office of Arnold & Porter, having 
recently made the move after 18 
years at White & Case (the last 12 
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as a partner). My practice focuses 
on complex financial restructuring 
and insolvency matters. I live on 
the Upper West Side with my wife, 
Anne Doyle '95 SIPA; my daughter, 
Rachel (a fifth grader at The Chapin 
School); and our dog, Elliot. I have 
aged somewhat but remain signifi¬ 
cantly better looking than Messrs. 
Shine, Miles and Hemstadt, along 
with David Fishman, Larry Sacks 
'82E and Charles Hess '83, by all 
objective measures." 

Oh, yeah! Trash talk. Excellent! 

Not to be outdone, David Fish¬ 
man, an associate at Robert A.M. 
Stem Architects, reports, "I haven't 
strayed too far from campus and 
live with my wife, Stephanie, on 
110th Street just east of Broadway, 
with daughter Claire in her junior 
year at Brandeis. This fall, I have a 
new book coming out, co-written 
with Robert A.M. Stem '60 and 
Jacob Tilove, Paradise Planned: The 
Garden Suburb and the Modern City." 

This is so cool! Jody, whose 
undergraduate degree is in urban 
studies and master's is in public 
administration, will be lining up 
outside Barnes & Noble the night 
before the release date. 

The final esteemed member of 
the Shine bridge-jumping team, 
Larry Sacks, writes, "I have been 
living in London for more than five 
years now with my wife, Kay, and 
son, Benjamin, who is in year five 
(fourth grade to you Colonials). 

I recently was granted indefinite 
leave to remain by the home office 
so will likely be staying here for 
some time (though after earlier, 
similar stints in Hong Kong and 
Sydney, who knows?). I am a 
director in risk management with 
Mitsubishi UFJ Securities Int'l." 

A quick sidebar with Larry: 
What's your favorite copula, 
Gaussian, Archimedean or T? 

Jeffrey Lautman and his wife, 
Teri '81 Barnard, proudly announce 
the engagements of both their chil¬ 
dren, Adira and Yaniv: "Adira will 
be wed to Simeon Botwinick from 
Riverdale (Yeshiva University) on 
June 16, and Yaniv will be wed to 
Talya Margulies (Stem College for 
Women) on July 18." 

Jeffrey is the chief of nephrology 
and chief of staff at Hillcrest Hos¬ 
pital in Mayfield Heights, Ohio. 
Teri is the business manager for 
Cleveland Kidney & Hypertension 
Consultants. After two weddings 
in the space of about a month, he 
says, they will no doubt take some 
kind of vacation! 

The talented Lou Orfanella has 
announced the upcoming release 
of his latest novel, Manhattan 
Equinox. From the press release: "It 
takes the intertwined storylines of 
[Armistead] Maupin's Tales of the 
City, the multiple narrative voices 
of [Bret Easton] Ellis' The Rules of 


Attraction, the episodic nature of 
[Sandra] Cisneros' The House on 
Mango Street, and the New York 
City sensibility of [Pete] Hamill's 
The Invisible City: A New York 
Sketchbook and introduces readers to 
the denizens of The Golden Grotto, 
a bar one street below street level in 
a university neighborhood that just 
might look familiar to Columbia 
alumni. The book reminds us that 
although our lives might seem like 
isolated incidents, we can live with 
the hope that, when all is said and 
done and we look back, we might 
just find that the parts have merged 
to create a satisfying whole." 

Looking forward to reading this 
one! 

Finally, the thoughtful and erudite 
Thomas O'Keeffe reports, "After 
several years of teaching at Stanford 
and living in San Francisco, I have 
moved back to the East Coast to be¬ 
come chair of the West Hemisphere 
Area Studies program at the U.S. De¬ 
partment of State's Foreign Service 
Institute in Washington, D.C." 

Well, I must say that I'm quite 
gratified by all these contributions. 
Keep 'em coming! 
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It is with great sadness that I report 
the passing of my friend, mentor 
and extended family member. 
Professor Karl-Ludwig Selig, on De¬ 
cember 1,2012.1 met Professor Selig 
(KLS) when I was a high school 
senior. I was invited to a reception 
for prospective freshmen at Dr. 
Frederick Lane '28, '32 P&S's home 
overlooking Long Island Sound. 
Professor Selig was the featured 
speaker and he spoke passionately 
about Columbia's Core Curriculum, 
outstanding faculty and talented 
students. Significantly, during my 
last visit with KLS two weeks before 
he died, I read to him the faculty 
names and course listings from the 
most recent CC course catalog. We 
also spoke about his many former 
students who had visited him this 
fall. His love for Columbia and, 
most notably, his former students 
was unwavering. 

Professor Selig was first and fore¬ 
most a scholar. Dennis Klainberg 
'84, a fellow CCT class correspon¬ 
dent, used to bring KLS the results 



from searching his name on Google. 
They were pages long. Professor 
Selig spoke many languages and 
loved to converse with my father in 
Italian. KLS would insist on sitting 
in the front seats of taxis so he could 
speak with the different drivers 
about their home countries, often 
exchanging words in their native 
tongue. Professor Selig always 
lamented the fact that young 
people were not better versed in 
geography. He had an outstanding 
memory and tremendous intellec¬ 
tual curiosity. Once, he was mugged 
while waiting for the subway to get 
to one of his classes at Columbia 
and afterward spent several weeks 
in the hospital. To pass the time, he 
recreated the great texts in his mind. 
During my last visit with him, he 
seemed at moments to be confused. 
Before I left, however, he demanded 
to know whether Barack Obama or 
Mitt Romney carried Wisconsin. 

Perhaps the most famous classes 
he taught were Modem European 
and American Literature-Philoso¬ 
phy II ("Super Lit-Hum"), Artistic 
Theory and the Renaissance, No- 
vella-Boccacdo to Cervantes, and 
Don Quixote, pronounced with an 
"x." His philological proof for this 
was the pronunciation of the word 
"quixotic." KLS is regarded as one 
of the foremost experts in the world 
on Don Quixote. He loved to tell 
students that every major novel de¬ 
pends on Cervantes' paradigmatic 
and primogenitor text, a variegated 
tapestry that works backward and 
forward. KLS spoke with a unique 
vocabulary that often is imitated by 
former students. With a stentorian 
voice replete with inflection and 
passion, he remarked, "Don Quixote 
has a certain universality, richness 
and density which creates a literary 
virtuosity." In fact. Professor Selig 
and Don Quixote had a lot in com¬ 
mon. Both were art-minded philolo¬ 
gists. They had no trouble creating 
a world of art though the manipula¬ 
tion of words. Don Quixote was part 
of the picaresque tradition, a literary 
genre that fascinated KLS. 

The American epic and literary 
tour de force Huckleberry Finn also 
was a Selig favorite. He brilliantly 
examined the topos of trickery in 
relation to the protagonist, Huck 
Finn. As I was an Ivy League 
student who performed juggling 
tricks for money while people 
waited on Manhattan movie lines. 
Professor Selig used to call me 
Columbia's own picaroon. 

Professor Selig was a great teach¬ 
er to a generation of College stu¬ 
dents. Befittingly, he was honored 
with the Mark Van Doren Award 
for great teaching. Every former 
student of his now confronts a text 
with greater acuity and intellectual 
rigor. Incredibly, he gave a thesau¬ 
rus to his medical aides and worked 


with them daily on improving their 
vocabulary. He could be a taskmas¬ 
ter regarding proper pronunciation 
and would correct all until they 
correctly pronounced his name, 
"Sailig." He maintained a close 
relationship with hundreds of his 
former students, many of whom 
are now world-renowned in their 
fields. When Michael Oren '77, 

'78 SIPA, Israel ambassador to the 
United States, was honored with a 
John Jay Award for distinguished 
professional achievement, a 
ticket and personal invitation was 
extended to KLS. Tom Glocer '81, 
former CEO of Reuters, regularly 
invited KLS for Thanksgiving din¬ 
ner. Mike Schmidtberger '82, '85L, a 
managing partner at Sidley Austin, 
was an executor of KLS' estate and 
regular visitor (along with Ted 
Allegaert '87). Dr. Paul Maddon 
'81, '88 P&S, '88 GSAS, a University 
trustee, spoke movingly about KLS 
during his John Jay Award accep¬ 
tance speech in 2009. Professor Selig 
encouraged Paul to write his term 
paper on his favorite Wagner com¬ 
position, even though its relevance 
to the course was tangential at best. 

I was honored to have KLS join my 
family to celebrate major holidays 
and he spoke at the last several '83 
reunion dinners. Dozens of former 
students attended his 86th birthday 
celebration on August 14. 

The last year of his life. Professor 
Selig shared with me that he was 
hallucinating and dreaming about 
a river. His former students know 
the symbolism of the river in Huck 
Finn. It represents adventure and 
the unknown. He requested that 
his body be cremated and his ashes 
dispersed in the Hudson River by 
the Columbia crew boathouse. A 
service will be held for him at the 
boathouse. 

Jack Abuhoff: "I've decided to 
re-read Quixote (with careful atten¬ 
tion to the text) in a personal tribute 
to the Great Professor." 

Frank Antonelli: "I do not think 
there is a kid who went to Colum¬ 
bia in our generation who does not 
include Professor Selig on his list of 
favorite professors." 
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Jon Ross ’83 Proves a Little Help Can Go A Long Way 


By Justin DeFreitas 


told that you're going to rule 
the world," Ross says. "I wish 
someone had told me it's really 
helpful to start at the bottom 
and learn everything." 

From there, Ross forged a 15- 
year career as a freelance pro¬ 
ducer of television commercials. 
Though he was no television fan, 
nor had he any love for advertis¬ 
ing, the money and the freedom 
to set his own hours enabled 
him to pursue interests such as 
world travel and volunteerism. 
The latter included his work with 
the Southern California chapter 
of the Achilles Track Club (now 
Achilles International), an organi¬ 
zation for people with disabilities 
that he'd established in 1987. 
Ross ran the club for 20 years, 
guiding blind runners in races 
and marathons, training other 
guides and handling fundraising, 
administration, press and out¬ 
reach. He also volunteered for 
three years with Habitat for Hu¬ 
manity, earning certification as a 
construction crew leader while 
building houses for low-income 
families in the Los Angeles area. 

In 2009, Ross gave up his 
television career and combined 
his various skills and interests 
by founding MicroAid. The 
idea stemmed from his travel 
experiences as well as from 
a 2008 project for which he 
was commissioned by a Wall 
Street firm to help distribute 
relief funds in Sri Lanka, which 
was still suffering in the wake 
of the 2004 tsunami. When the 
project's funders backed out, 
Ross made sure his time and 
research would not go to waste, 
going solo and raising money to 
build houses on the island. Thus 
MicroAid was born. 

Though Ross has since added 
a board of directors, MicroAid 
remains largely a one-man opera¬ 
tion. After conferring with village 
elders and religious leaders, as 
well as local nonprofits and the 
departing NGOs, Ross — along 
with his board — starts raising 
funds. Then, acting as project 
manager, he makes a first visit to 
the area to coordinate with local 


A t 51, Jon Ross '83 
has found a way to 
channel his bound¬ 
less energy for the 
greater good. After successful 
careers on Wall Street and in 
Hollywood, he founded Micro- 
Aid International, a nonprofit 
for which he travels the globe 
building homes, replacing tools 
of livelihood and restoring self- 
sufficiency for disaster victims 
in far-flung locales. 

The mission is simple: to keep 
the focus on the victims long 
after the world's attention has 
moved on. "No other organiza¬ 
tion takes this long-term, hands- 
on approach to helping people," 
Ross says. 

Once the initial rush of aid 
and press coverage has faded, 
MicroAid (microaidinternational. 
org) looks for small projects 
with the potential for big impact 
in hard-hit towns and villages. 
The nonprofit has constructed 
homes in Sri Lanka and built 
canoes and replaced fishing kits 
for villages in Samoa. "MicroAid 


steps in two to three years later 
as the NGOs depart for the next 
international crisis but without 
fully resolving the situation left 
behind," says D. Leslie Winter, 
a longtime friend of Ross and a 
member of MicroAid's board of 
directors. 

Ross' eclectic journey began 
at the College, where he studied 
an array of subjects en route to 
a degree in urban studies. He 
credits his curiosity and appreci¬ 
ation for different cultures to his 
study of anthropology. "It com¬ 
bined so many elements of my 
diverse interests and education: 
architecture, human interaction, 
art, science, religion," Ross says. 
"I bring a lot of that to the work I 
do now, and it has informed my 
life along the way." 

One of the most enduring 
lessons of Ross' academic career 
came outside the classroom, at 
a cocktail party meet-and-greet 
with alumni. "An older alum, 
maybe 70 years old, spoke about 
his varied career, which included 
stints in business and philanthro¬ 


py —10 years here, 15 there," 
Ross says. "It made me realize 
that you didn't have to be locked 
into any one thing forever. That 
really had an impact on me." 

Upon graduation, Ross ac¬ 
cepted a position at the Wall 
Street brokerage firm Paine 
Webber, then headed west after 
a few years and landed a job 
as a creative executive at 20th 
Century Fox. Dissatisfied with 
endless dealmaking that result¬ 
ed in few completed projects, 
he left in 1989 for New World 
Pictures, the small, prolific 
studio established by maverick 
director Roger Corman. With no 
hands-on filmmaking experi¬ 
ence, the one-time major studio 
exec began his new career with 
that age-old initiation assign¬ 
ment: a coffee run. He spent 
the next year learning every job 
in the studio, including electrical 
work, camera work, set building 
and design. It proved to be a 
life-altering experience. 

"Growing up in New York 
and going to Columbia, you're 


Jon Ross '83 and a felled tree, soon to become one of 16 canoes. 
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organizations and international 
NGOs. Once funding is in place, 
Ross returns to the site, buying 
local materials and hiring locally 
to complete the project at mini¬ 
mal expense. 

Most recently Ross helped the 
roughly 260 people of Matafa'a, 
a remote village on Lefaga Bay 
on the southern coast of Samoa, 
to replace canoes destroyed in 
the 2009 tsunami. The loss had 
been crippling, as canoes are 
necessary for families to cross 
the bay to attend school, to shop 
and to catch the bus for the 
90-minute commute to jobs in 
the capital of Apia, in ordinary 
times, villagers would need to 
build only a single canoe every 
few years and, because of the 
rarity of the occasion, the skills 
were not necessarily passed 
down to the next generation. But 
after Ross arrived and secured 
the materials, he and the villagers 
set up a makeshift factory, build¬ 
ing 16 canoes in six weeks. The 
elders also used the opportunity 
to teach the craft to the younger 
generation, several of whom 
used their newfound knowledge 
to get jobs building canoes in 
other villages. 

MicroAid, which is based in 
Ross' adopted hometown of 
Venice Beach, Calif., currently 
raises $30,000-$50,000 per proj¬ 
ect. The next venture, scheduled 
for this spring, is in Peru, with 
projects planned for Burma, 

Haiti and Nicaragua. 

"The five-year plan is to train 
three other project managers 
so that we can have multiple 


programs operating at the 
same time, and to raise at least 
$250,000 annually. And, I hope, 
to inspire people to help those 
in need," Ross says. 

Every dollar donated to Micro- 
Aid goes to programs; the over¬ 
head is funded by the board and 
by Ross, who doesn't take a sal¬ 
ary. He funds his own part with 
savings from his careers and 
from the proceeds of a small 
business he founded in 2003: 
Soothe Your Soles (soothe 
yoursoles.net), cleansing towels 
for feet that Ross created and 
markets to yoga studios, spas 
and resort hotels. "It pays for my 
nonprofit habit," he says. 

"Jon is an enthusiastic, 
thoughtful person with a me¬ 
thodical approach to problem¬ 
solving," Winter says. "He has 
never sought personal financial 
gain; he seeks to assist others. 
He has foregone lucrative op¬ 
portunities to do the work that 
gives him greater satisfaction." 

MicroAid's name derives 
not only from the size of the 
projects it focuses on but also 
from the fact that it takes rela¬ 
tively little money to complete 
them. For example, Ross says, 
it only costs about $7,000 to 
build a house in Sri Lanka. 

"A small amount of money 
and a small amount of help 
can do a lot of good," he says. 
"Just because I can't build a 
hundred houses doesn't mean 
l shouldn't build one." 


Justin DeFreitas is a Bay Area 
writer and graphic artist. 


Jim Weinstein '84: "Karl-Ludwig 
Selig was a unique man. He was 
not just a scholar but also a teacher 
and an adviser. In the days before 
coeducation, the Dean of Students 
Office on the 200 level of Hamilton 
was smaller, and it was adjacent to 
his office. The line to see the profes¬ 
sor was often longer than the line to 
see the dean or any of his assistants! 
He took a tremendous interest in 
his students and, in his retirement, 
always would talk about which ones 
became doctors, professors, lawyers 
and other professionals. He had an 
amazing memory for names, places, 
dates, articles and scholarly research. 

"His story from his years before 
Columbia is even deeper than his 
academic career: as a boy and a 
teenager, he was raised in a middle 
class family in Germany, but with 
the rise of Hitler, his family wisely 
decided to leave. He and Ids fam¬ 
ily were some of the last Jews to 
escape, [traveling] to the United 
Kingdom and then on one of the 
last boats from there to the United 
States. His family settled in Erie, Pa., 
and he excelled in high school and 
got an undergraduate degree from 
Ohio State. [Professor Selig] had 
tremendous energy and worked 
80-hour weeks, or so it seemed. He 
also had great empathy for student- 
athletes, perhaps because he was 
on the swim team at Ohio State 
and understood the academic and 
athletic burdens of student-athletes. 
I also recall that he did graduate 
work at Texas and could reminisce 
about what Texas was like in the 
1960s as well as being on trains 
from St. Louis to Austin, including 
every stop in between." 

[Editor's note: See obituary in 
Around the Quads.] 

Andy Gershon and his wife, 
Gail, hosted a well-attended '83 
reception at their home on Decem¬ 
ber I. Their son, Alex, is a talented 
left-handed pitcher who spent 
much of the evening showing 
my son, David, different baseball 
pitching grips. Andy runs the Safe 
Haven JV league for which Alex 
is a tournament-winning pitcher. 
Alex's sister, Sophie, plays basket¬ 
ball and her team is ranked 10th 
in the country. I spoke with Kevin 
Chapman and his son, Ross; Eric 
Wertzer; David Einhom '86L; Eric 
Epstein; Ed Joyce; Steven Green¬ 
field; and David Hershey-Webb 
at the event. David regularly per¬ 
forms his guitar songs at the Living 
Room in Manhattan. Many of us 
attended the Columbia-Bucknell 
basketball game after the event. 

I really enjoyed hearing from 
CC baseball great Frank Antonelli. 
Frank is president of Empire Sports 
Management. He has been involved 
with directing major golf events 
including the Ryder Cup, Memorial 
Tournament, U.S. Open, and Hootie 
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and the Blowfish Monday After 
the Masters Celebrity Pro-Am. 
Frank's company also represents 
international golf clients including 
Tommy "Two Gloves" Gainey and 
the Golf Channel's Charlie Rymer. 
He earned a master's in sports ad¬ 
ministration from Ohio and worked 
for years with Jack Nicklaus. Frank 
lives in a beachfront community in 
Charleston with his wife, Debbie 
(a former NC State basketball star), 
who announces college and WNBA 
games for ESPN, CBS and FOX 
Sports Net. He has three children, 
Joey (17), who competes in AAU 
basketball; Frankie (15), who 
competes in the Special Olympics; 
and Patrick (11). Frank has set up a 
charity on Frankie's behalf, Frankie 
and Friends, to raise awareness 
about special needs children. Anti¬ 
bullying is another of the charity's 
themes. Frankie is scheduled to 
speak at St. John's University on 
April 22 to promote the charity. He 
regularly speaks in front of thou¬ 
sands of people. Patrick is involved 
with travel soccer and basketball. 

Frank keeps in touch with Kurt 
Lundgren (former CC baseball 
pitcher and New York Mets pros¬ 
pect), a lawyer living in Nanuet, 

N.Y., and with John McGivney, who 
works for the IRS on Long Island. 
Other CC friends include Frank Lo- 
faso '83E, Beemie Bajraktari '92, Bob 
Flock, Glenn Meyers '84 and Mike 
Dichiaro '84, all of whom regularly 
attend Glenn's annual charity golf 
tournament in New City. 

Gary McCready writes, "Our 
1983 Facebook reunion page can be 
found at facebook.com/ Columbia 
1983. It is very basic, so please 
forward recommendations to me to 
spice it up (or to correct typos). Ad¬ 
ditional admins are welcome; just 
email me. Please 'like' it and pass it 
on to all you know in '83 in the Col¬ 
lege, Barnard and Engineering." 

While we're on the subject of 
reunion, make a note that the dates 
are Thursday, May 30-Sunday, 

June 2. Look for information at 
reunion.college.columbia.edu. And 
to be sure that you receive all the 
updates from the Alumni Office, 
update your contact information 
at reunion.college.columbia.edu/ 
alumniupdate. 

I attended the 2012 Alexander 
Hamilton Award Dinner, honor¬ 
ing Jonathan D. Schiller '69, '73L, 
managing partner of Boies, Schiller 
& Flexner, in November. David 
Boies was seated at the table next to 
me. I now know how my son feels 
when he spots David Wright at a 
NYC restaurant. 

Jon Ross, founder of MicroAid 
International (see Alumni Profile in 
this issue) writes, "With so much 
tragedy in the news [as 2012 came 
to a close], you may not have seen 
that a category 3 cyclone (sustained 
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hurricane winds of 120 mph and 
extreme destruction) devastated 
Samoa, including our little canoe 
village of Matafa'a. 

"I finally was able to contact 
them. Nobody was hurt and the 
canoes survived, but most of the 
houses and gardens were destroyed 
and the villagers lost most of their 
possessions and clothing. Ten 
families are living in the church. 

The entire island will be without 
electricity for months. [As of this 
writing] I will be going to help in 
mid-January — bringing a gen¬ 
erator, water purification system, 
building tools and donated cloth¬ 
ing. Already, a wonderful company, 
LifeSaver USA, has donated one 
of its revolutionary water filtration 
systems.... If anyone can spare a 
financial donation, I will make sure 
it goes toward helping the village in 
the most efficient and appropriate 
manner. Thank you." 

Dr. Larry Herman's twins, Jona¬ 
than '16E and Daniella '16 Barnard, 
began at Columbia this past fall. His 
oldest, Amanda, is at Maryland. 

Don Steinberg reports, "I've 
become a staff writer at The Wall 
Street Journal, covering a range of 
entertainment—movies, music, 
comedy, books and so on — in the 
paper's new 'Arena' section on Fri¬ 
days. It's a step up from publishing 
the Art Garfunkel Lived Here newslet¬ 
ter in Carman Hall. I also have a new 
book. The Kickstarter Handbook Real- 
Life Success Stories of Artists, Inventors 
and Entrepreneurs, which explains 
how to take advantage of the online 
crowd funding phenomenon." 

The Washington Post announced 
that Marcus Brauchli is stepping 
down as executive editor but he is 
staying on as v.p. 

My baby products company. Re¬ 
gent Baby Products, signed a license 
recently with Nickelodeon for the 
right to use the Dora the Explorer, 
SpongeBob SquarePants and Blue's 
Clues characters on our items. My 
pet company, Petking, recently 
signed a license with America's 
Vetdogs. A percentage of the pro¬ 
ceeds is donated to this outstanding 
charity, which trains dogs to help 
disabled veterans. 

Though belated, my best goes 
out to the Class of '83 for a happy 
and healthy 2013. May your dreams 
be fulfilled and your families be 
safe. Peace to all. 


Dennis Klainberg 

I • 1 Berkla y Cargo Worldwide 

bM 14 Bond St., Ste 233 

Great Neck, NY 11021 
dennis@berklay.com 

With a heavy heart, I am saddened 
to advise you of the passing of 
Professor Karl-Ludwig Selig on 
December 1,2012. 


Despite having suffered a stroke 
and being confined to his bed due 
to various illnesses these past few 
years, he was resolved to fight as 
only a devotee of Don Quixote could: 
by staying optimistic, fighting to 
live another day and keeping in 
close touch with all his friends, col¬ 
leagues and, especially, his beloved 
students. 

Having been one of many to 
share time with the professor these 
last few years — including at his 
birthday in August, where 10 of us 
from various '70s and '80s classes 
were on hand to honor him at his 
nursing home — I will miss the 
Great Professor. But I am heartened 
to have made many new friends 
who believe, as I do, that he was 
a true original and a tour de force 
in his own right. We are blessed to 
have known him. 

For those who would like to share 
memories, there is a "Fans of Karl- 
Ludwig Selig" group on Facebook 

The professor was thrilled to 
know of the group and, because of 
his failing eyesight, I read his "fan 
mail" to him over the years (and 
was honored to do so). Perhaps 
some of these memories can be 
shared as well at a celebration of 
his life, to be scheduled. 

As he would surely want us to 
shout in his honor, "Love live the 
text!" 

Above all, it must be noted that 
Roy Pomerantz '83 was as great a 
friend and spiritual son as the pro¬ 
fessor could have had. Roy invited 
him to many a family occasion (or 
brought the party to him!), visited 
often with his children and gave 
the professor much solace and 
support. He was called first when¬ 
ever the professor was in need or 
simply had a question. And if Roy 
was unavailable, yours truly got 
the call: "Where is Roy?" — the 
answer usually was "in China" 

— "I need him!" Blessings to the 
Pomerantz family for their acts of 
kindness and love. 

Ted Allegaert '87 and Mike 
Schmidtberger '82, '85L were 
most instrumental in ensuring the 
professor's business and personal 
affairs were kept in order. On all 
matters legal and financial, these 
men showed the greatest degree 
of passion, attention, affection and 
patience that could be imagined. 

Below are some thoughts from 
fellow alumni. 

Mike Schmidtberger '82, '85L: 
"He was ready. Profound thanks to 
all of you for helping to look after 
him when he needed it and for the 
good times you shared during his 
better and later days." 

Alex Navab '87: "God bless the 
professor and rest his soul. What 
a unique and wonderful man! We 
are all lucky to have had Professor 
Selig in our lives. Our lives are all 


the richer for our time as his stu¬ 
dents and friends. Gaul and parties 
at Saint A's. He was a fixture at 
Columbia." 

Louis Tsiros: "I was acquainted 
with Professor Selig during the 
last year or two of my studentship 
at the College, albeit fleetingly. I 
remember him well, though, and I 
do so with a smile. May he rest in 
peace." 

Adam Belanoff: "I'll remember 
Professor Selig fondly although, 
despite many positive interactions 
with him through the years, I never 
was able to take his Don Quixote 
course. I am aware of how much I 
missed." 

Michael Ackerman: "I met Karl- 
Ludwig Selig in an elevator in Ham¬ 
ilton Hall when I was a freshman. 
Though we'd never met and I had 
never seen him, I recognized him 
immediately from the descriptions 
I'd heard from others. We wound 
up chatting for a few minutes and 
forever after the Great Professor 
remembered my name, where I'd 
lived at the time and whom I knew 
who knew him. Through him I 
discovered Gogol's 'The Nose' (one 
of my favorite short stories) and he 
told me countless other great tales. A 
unique man and a great part of the 
Columbia community." 

Dr. P. Langham Gleason: "I 
never had a class with Professor 
Selig, yet he always treated me and 
my brother, Douglas '83, like celeb¬ 
rities when he ran into us walking 
across the campus. He was a gifted 
people-person and a legendary 
part of Columbiana. The likes of 
him shall not quickly pass our way 
again. Thanks for reminding us to 
take a moment to remember this 
beautiful man." 

[Editor's note: See obituary in 
Around the Quads.] 


Jon White 

16 South Ct. 

Port Washington, NY 
11050 

jw@whitecoffee.com 

Joseph Novak is posted with the 
U.S. State Department in Montreal. 
He writes, "I serve as the deputy 
chief of mission and alternate U.S. 
representative to the International 
Civil Aviation Organization. ICAO 
works to ensure the security, safety 
and sustainability of international 
aviation, a field where the United 
States is an important player. After 
several postings in South and 
Southeast Asia, my wife, Tahmina, 
and I are enjoying Montreal and 
eastern Canada, including side 
visits to New England." 

Mischa Zabotin reports, "Our 
oldest son, Sacha, is enjoying his 
first year at Bates, where he's on 
the rugby team and taking classes 



that make me jealous. Our young¬ 
est, Lucas, was accepted early 
decision to the Class of 2017. He's 
very excited (as are we!). My wife, 
Nicole '88 Barnard, is pursuing 
a college counseling certificate 
through the UCLA Extension 
program. Last but not least, I am 
at Credit Agricole by day and the 
board chair of the French-Ameri¬ 
can School of New York by night. 
We are working hard to obtain 
approval to transform a defunct, 
130-acre golf course in White 
Plains into the new home for the 
FASNY campus as well as for an 
84-acre nature conservancy — an 
exciting and unique project we've 
dubbed 'Greens to Green.'" 

Congratulations to Mischa and 
all other '85ers who now get to add 
the "P" (for Parent) designation to 
their Columbia credentials. 

Regarding another class mem¬ 
ber with a "P," David Zapolsky's 
son, Ian '15, will major in computer 
science (my son, Isaac '14, made 
the same choice and has been knee- 
deep in problem sets). Ian also may 
minor in jazz music; in his high 
school days, he made several cross¬ 
country journeys to New York to 
play in jazz festivals/ competitions. 

Congratulations to John Phelan's 
daughter. Unity, who has been 
accepted as an apprentice for the 
New York City Ballet. 

Tony Pagan left his position at 
the Mailman School of Public Health 
and has accepted a position at the 
Morris Heights Health Center, a 
federally qualified health center 
in the Central Bronx, as its senior 
director of planning and develop¬ 
ment. Tony and his team of plan¬ 
ners and fundraisers are responsible 
for fund development, strategic 
partnerships and implementing the 
organization's strategic plan. 

Eric Lanzieri wrote, "After years 
of working in law and related 
industries, I have been the director 
of the paralegal program at Lincoln 
College of New England since 
2010.1 love teaching. This past 
November I gave a presentation 
at the law school of the Univer¬ 
sity of Salerno in Italy. This was a 
special experience for me, as my 
paternal grandparents emigrated 
to Connecticut from the city of 
Scafati, only 15 miles from the 
university, more than 100 years 
ago. The student government of 
the law school posted two videos 
of my presentation on YouTube. 
Everyone involved is motivated 
to continue some type of cultural 
or educational exchange, and I am 
looking forward to it. 

"My involvement with southern 
Italy began nearly 20 years ago, 
when I succeeded in finding 
relatives after a generation without 
contact. I also work with companies 
in Southern Italy to commercialize 
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Michael Skrebutenas '86, COO of New York state Homes and Community Renewal, was honored in 
October as the Tim O'Hanlon unsung Hero of the Year by the Supportive Housing Network of New York. 
Alumni at the ceremony included, left to right: Christopher Browne '88; Ira Gilbert '84; Richard Froehlich 
'85, '88L; Christopher Betts '84; Skrebutenas; Ralph Fasano '85 TC, '86 TC; and Ted Houghton '87. 


a patented device, developed at the 
University of Connecticut, for the 
conversion of waste cooking oil to 
biodiesel fuel. My trip to Italy in late 
fall was productive with respect to 
teaching law and to the commer¬ 
cialization of the biodiesel reactor. 

I would love to hear from former 
residents of 7 Jay whom I knew 
during our freshman year." 

Major league congratulations go 
out to Tom Comacchia, who was 
presented a 2013 John Jay Award 
for distinguished professional 
achievement on March 6. Tom is 
a managing director and head of 
sales for fixed income, currencies 
and commodities in the Americas 
at Goldman Sachs and a member 
of the Columbia College Board of 
Visitors. [Editor's note: See Web 
Extras at college.columbia.edu/ cct 
for a photo gallery of the event.] 

Finally, congratulations to many 
of our classmates celebrating their 
(first) half-century this year. Some 
of you already have hit this mile¬ 
stone. Happy birthday to all! 


Everett Weinberger 

,] 50 W. 70th St., Apt. 3B 

^ New York, NY 10023 
everett6@gmail.com 

Careful readers of the Winter 
2012-13 issue of CCT would have 
read the Alumni in the News sec¬ 
tion and seen a smiling photo of 
U.S. Air Force Brigadier General 
Scott F. Smith in uniform with a 
chest full of medals. That's right, 
brigadier general! Uh-huh! The 
Class of '86 now has a general in 
its ranks. Scott was promoted in a 
ceremony on September 21 at U.S. 
Southern Command headquarters 
in Doral, Fla. SOUTHCOM is 
responsible for all partner-nation 
building and U.S. military activity 
in Central and South America and 
the Caribbean. 

From General Smith himself, we 
hear the following about the cer¬ 
emony: "I was blown away by the 
energy, dedication and generosity 
of my Columbia colleagues. Phi 
Gamma Delta brothers and dear 
friends from as far back as grade 
school... simply incredible. Aside 
from '86ers, there was representa¬ 
tion from Classes of '84, '85 and 
'87. It was a momentous occasion 
for me and my family, made all the 
more intense with the presence of 
so many friends. Not for College 
days alone, my CU pennant flies 
proudly in my office!" 

Scott adds, "I'm married to Am¬ 
ber and our twins, Mazie and Mari- 
sha, are 7; we also have Melody 
(2 Vi). Fortunately, they all take after 
their mother and are beautiful and 
bright. Theoretically, having young 
kids when you're in your 40s is sup¬ 
posed to 'keep you young.' Well, 


the jury is still out on that one — 
but unquestionably it keeps Amber 
and I moving! I sure hope in some 
lab at CU there are some smart folks 
discovering how to tap the insane 
energy that three little girls can 
produce. It is enormous. 

"Of course, all have Columbia 
gear in their closets and I believe 
Melody shows signs of being a star 
soccer player for the Class of '31. 
Yes, that is 2031. Read that year 
again. I believe I will be 106 with a 
kid in college! At least there will be 
air cars and affordable space travel 
by then. 

"We've lived in Miami for the 
last two years while I worked at 
U.S. Southern Command as the 
executive officer for the four-star 
general in command, Gen. Doug 
Fraser, USAF. It's been a fascinat¬ 
ing year, including extensive travel 
throughout Latin America and 
the Caribbean, which offered a 
phenomenal education on working 
with heads of state, NGOs, private 
and public endeavors, and foreign 
militaries along with close interac¬ 
tion with the State Department and 
the intelligence community. 

"Some other Columbians have 
trod the SOUTHCOM area of 
responsibility during the last couple 
of years, including Ambassador 
Hector Morales '85 and Dan Foote 
'86 (deputy chief of mission in the 
Dominican Republic following a 
tour in Haiti). I also understand that 
Col. Chris Riga '87, Army Special 
Forces, will take command of a unit 
next summer that works extensive¬ 
ly throughout Latin America. 

"In January I moved on to be 
deputy commander. Combined Joint 
Task Force - Horn of Africa (CJTF- 
HOA) in Djibouti. CJTF-HOA's 
mission is similar to SOUIHCOM's 


for the African continent (developing 
partner nation capabilities for secu¬ 
rity and humanitarian assistance/ 
disaster relief). Additionally, CJTF- 
HOA goes after the bad guys in that 
area, so I'm eager to join the mission. 
That's about the size of things from 
here. Best to all college mates wher¬ 
ever they may be." 

Share your news with the class 
by getting in touch with me using 
my direct email, at the top of the 
column, or via CCT's easy-to-use 
webform: college.columbia.edu/ 
cct/ submit_class_note. 


Sarah A. Kass 

PO Box 300808 
Brooklyn, NY 11230 
ssk43@columbia.edu 

To start this short but in many 
ways poignant column, I take you 
to our roving reporter in Oklaho¬ 
ma City, Cathy Webster Ph.D. 

She writes, "While we have been 
living our own little lives, our fear¬ 
less class correspondent, the one 
and only Sarah Kass, has earned 
her Ph.D.! Sarah's degree in clinical 
psychology has been awarded by 
Saybrook University in San Fran¬ 
cisco. She also did coursework in 
London, which allowed us to enjoy 
a wonderful weekend together one 
damp Halloween. Now, back to 
your regularly scheduled program¬ 
ming ..." 

Thank you so much, Cathy! I 
could not have said it better! 

For those who don't know, and 
I'm sure this encompasses the ma¬ 
jority of you, my specialization is 
in existential psychology, a way of 
practicing psychology that focuses 
much less on diagnosis and the 
medical model and more on how 


each unique individual human cre¬ 
ates meaning in his or her world. 
Rooted in existential philosophy 

— part of that 20th-century stuff 
we never seemed to cover in CC 

— we try to help our clients see 
their choices and possibilities, often 
where they previously thought 
they had few to none. And this link 
both to philosophy and to how one 
creates meaning in everyday life is 
easy to see once we start looking. 

I edit a daily website. The New 
Existentialists (newexistentialists. 
com), where we publish the work 
of existential psychologists from all 
over the world relating the practice 
of existential psychology to such 
topics as baseball, yoga and coffee. 

I could go on about this for 
hours, but I'd rather let Alissa 
Burstein share this story with you. 
Alissa, who is earning a Ph.D. in 
education at Bar-Ilan University in 
Ramat Gan, Israel, has been facing 
the realities of daily existence, with 
tensions as they have been in the 
Middle East. She told me of this 
experience while studying: 

"I was sitting in the music library 
at Bar-Ilan University when an air 
raid siren was heard in the center 
of the country during the recent Op¬ 
eration Pillar of Defense (when Is¬ 
rael acted to stop the missile attacks 
on civilians coming from the Gaza 
Strip). This took us by surprise, and 
we ran to the 'safe room' shelter. 

I couldn't imagine being under 
attack with a better group of people 

— music professors who proceeded 
to compare the timbre and rhythm 
of the siren to some musical compo¬ 
sition they were just studying! The 
whole scenario remains surreal." 

All I could think of was how 
amazing it was that such creativity 
and learning could take place under 
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such conditions. Because humans 
possess these awesome capabilities 
is just one of the reasons I chose ex¬ 
istential psychology — an approach 
that really appreciates each person's 
humanness — for my life path. 

And then, like a gift from the 
heavens, I got a message from the 
incomparable Judy Kim, whom 
I saw for a flash at reunion. She 
wrote, "I live in Stamford, Conn., 
and work at RBS. Sarah Kass plans 
to help me find a place to buy 
groceries in Stamford other than 
Target!" 

So, I must extend much gratitude 
to my brother, my sister-in-law and 
my nephew, of course, who live 
near Stamford, as do my sister-in- 
law's parents, for enabling me to 
have enough familiarity with the 
area to help Judy get her grocery 
shopping done. Phew! Thank 
goodness the dissertation defense 
is done. 


REUNION WEEKEND 
MAY 30-JUNE 2, 2013 

ALUMNI OFFICE CONTACTS 

ALUMNI AFFAIRS Cynthia wood 
cw2662@columbia.edu 
212-851-9645 

DEVELOPMENT Mara Henckler 
mlc2i05@columbia.edu 
212-851-7494 
Eric Fusfield 

1945 South George 
Mason Dr. 

Arlington, VA 22204 
ericfusfield@bigfoot.com 

Congratulations to Stephen Sagner, 
who has been named co-president 
and chief strategy officer of College 
Summit, a nonprofit that works 
with students to encourage their 
success in high school and col¬ 
lege. "College Summit is the gold 
standard in student-led college and 
career readiness, so I cannot think 
of a better place for me to have a 
positive impact on the economic 
future of our kids, their families 
and communities than with this ex¬ 
traordinary organization," Stephen 
said in a press release. "College 
Summit's strength is developing 
curriculum and in-school program¬ 
ming. That expertise combined 
with innovative initiatives like its 
College Knowledge Challenge, 
which recently launched with 
Facebook and the Bill & Melinda 
Gates Foundation to create college¬ 
going apps for students, makes 
College Summit incredibly attrac¬ 
tive to corporations, foundations 
and others looking to invest in 
solutions that work today and into 
the future." 

Plaudits (and a mazel tov) also 
go out to Jonathan Lavine, recipi¬ 
ent of the Anti-Defamation League 
New England region's highest 
honor, the Distinguished Com¬ 



munity Service Award. The ADL, 
according to its statement, "is rec¬ 
ognizing Lavine's immense civic 
leadership and influence to effect 
positive change in our community. 
Lavine believes strongly in giving 
back to his community. Together 
with his wife, Jeannie, Lavine has 
helped create, grow and sustain 
numerous organizations focused 
on improving the lives of children 
and families around the world." 

Jonathan, a Columbia trustee, 
is managing partner and CIO 
of Sankaty Advisors, which he 
founded in 1997. Sankaty, the 
fixed income and credit affiliate of 
Bain Capital, is one of the leading 
global credit and distressed debt 
managers, with approximately $19 
billion of assets under manage¬ 
ment. Through the Crimson Lion 
Foundation, which they launched 
in 2007, Jonathan and Jeannie 
provide financial support to many 
community-based organizations. 

Steve Silverstein sent a note: 
"Still two kids, now 7 and 4, boy 
and girl, and one wife. I am chang¬ 
ing jobs but as I am on gardening 
leave, I am unable to disclose my 
future employer. I will continue 
to provide debt financing to com¬ 
modities trading companies." 

Mark Timoney, who lives in 
Westchester County, N.Y., and 
works for HSBC Bank, also sent 
greetings. "All is well with my wife, 
Maria, and our kids: Ines Maria 
(Sarah Lawrence '14), John Lucas 
'15E, and Ana Gracia and Ricardo 
David (both still in high school)." 

Don't forget that 2013 is our 25th 
reunion year — a big one — so 
start planning your trip. The dates 
are Thursday, May 30-Sunday, 

June 2. The Reunion Committee 
has been working for months 
to plan a terrific weekend. On 
Thursday evening, we'll join the 
members of the 50th reunion class 
for a special reception at President 
Lee C. Bollinger's house; after¬ 
ward, our class will continue the 
festivities at the Skyline Room and 
Terrace in Faculty House. Among 
the other events are Friday's 
walking tour of the High Line and 
reception at The Standard, and 
Saturday's class-specific dinner fol¬ 
lowed by dancing under the stars 
at the Starlight Reception. 

Look for more information at 
reunion.college.columbia.edu. 

Also, to ensure that Columbia can 
get in touch with you about the 
event, please update your contact 
information at reunion.college. 
columbia.edu/alumniupdate or call 
the Alumni Office (212-851-7488). 

Thanks for your updates and 
please keep sending them to me at 
the email address at the top of the 
column or through CCT's easy-to- 
use webform: college.columbia. 
edu / cct / submit_class_note. 



Emily Miles Terry 

45 Clarence St. 
Brookline, MA 02446 


emilymilesterry@me.com 


Our long publication lead time 
for CCT makes it difficult for this 
column to run important informa¬ 
tion quickly. Though this message 
from Brian O'Connell came in late 
last fall, if s no less critical now. 

I've written about Brian before. 

He is the founding principal of 
the Scholars' Academy, a gifted 
grade 6-12 school of just less than 
1,200 students, in Rockaway Park, 
Queens. In the fall his school was 
ravaged by Hurricane Sandy and 
then looted. Brian writes, "We need 
help. I ask that you help us get the 
word out to Columbia alumni. Our 
school lost a tremendous number of 
books, musical instruments, sports 
equipment, office furniture and 
technology. In the aftermath, more 
than 80 iPads and several iMacs 
were stolen. Our stage, brand new 
curtains and gymnasium floor are 
destroyed. Our fitness room is in 
shambles. The school was flooded 
with seawater and sewage from the 
water treatment plant across the 
street from our building." 

According to Brian, more than 
half of the students and staff were 
left homeless by the storm. Some 
students' homes burned to the 
ground; some staff members' 
homes were filled floor to roof with 
seawater. Yet, one week later, 60 
percent of students and more than 
95 percent of staff were present in 
two relocation schools in East New 
York, Brooklyn. 

Brian has worked tirelessly to 
build the Scholars' Academy since 
2004. The school started as a pro¬ 
gram while he was principal of P.S. 
114Q a K-6 school. In 2005, the gift¬ 
ed program was expanded to be a 
stand-alone school and then added 
one grade each year. In June 2011, 
the Scholars' Academy graduated 
its first class of high school students. 
When Brian wrote to me, he was 
still living in a hotel as he waited for 
his house to be habitable. 

Contact Brian at principal@aol. 
com or via Linkedln. 

Last November, my husband 
Dave Terry '90 and I attended the 
Alexander Hamilton Award Dinner 
in Low Rotunda. Jonathan Schiller 
'69, '73L was the recipient of the 
2012 Alexander Hamilton Medal. 
The medal, the highest honor 
paid to a member of the College 
community, is awarded by the Co¬ 
lumbia College Alumni Association. 
Jonathan, a University trustee and 
a member of the Dean's Council of 
the Law School, received a John Jay 
Award for distinguished profes¬ 
sional achievement in 2006. Among 
many professional and personal 
accomplishments, he was a member 


of the 1967-68 Ivy League Champi¬ 
onship basketball team. 

I hadn't been inside Low Rotunda 
since Dave worked there sorting 
books and things for his work- 
study job in the '80s. The Alumni 
Office dressed up the room mag¬ 
nificently for the evening. 

While there, it was nice to catch 
up with John Vaske '88 and Lisa 
Landau Camoy. Also in atten¬ 
dance was Raymond Yu, who has 
been working in his family's real 
estate development and manage¬ 
ment company since graduation. 
Raymond sent an update: "We have 
developed and manage office/retail 
and market rate apartment buildings 
throughout NYC but a significant 
number of our projects are in the 
affordable housing space. We com¬ 
pleted our 16th affordable housing 
project/building in Harlem last year. 
I also recently became chairman of 
the board of directors of a commu¬ 
nity bank based in New York City." 

Also at the Hamilton Dinner was 
Raymond's wife, Ya-Ning. The Yu 
family has three children (13,11 and 
10) and lives in New York. 


Rachel Cowan Jacobs 

313 Lexington Dr. 

Silver Spring, MD 20901 
youngrache@hotmail.com 

It's 2013. Only two more years 
until our 25th reunion, so save the 
date (Thursday, May 28-Sunday, 
May 31,2015)! 

In more immediate develop¬ 
ments, kudos to Rukesh Korde, 
who has been promoted to partner 
within the Washington, D.C., office 
of Covington & Burling. 

In random encounters, Eleni 
Passalaris bumped into Colin 
Campbell when they were picking 
up their children from a mutual 
friend's birthday party. Both live in 
New Jersey, albeit 40 minutes away 
from one another. In Jersey talk, 40 
minutes could as well be 40 states 
away, right? 

Two or four states away, depend¬ 
ing on how you drive, comes news 
from Jill Mazza Olson. "My hus¬ 
band, Tod, and I enjoy raising our 
kids (Zoe, 15, and Finn, 11) in 
Middlesex, Vt. We're definitely 
transitioning into a new phase of 
parenting as the kids move into 
adolescence. 

"My work life remains interest¬ 
ing and challenging. A few years 
ago I got a new title and role — v.p. 
of policy and legislative affairs 
— at the Vermont Association of 
Hospitals and Health Systems, 
where I've been for 10 years. I 
spend much of the year on policy 
development and the legislative 
session at the state house. Given 
Vermont's ambitious health care 
reform agenda and the devastation 
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of our mental health infrastructure 
last year when Tropical Storm Irene 
closed our only state psychiatric 
hospital, it 7 s never dull. Still, we try 
to find time to recreate in our beau¬ 
tiful state on our mountain bikes, 
skis and kayaks, and we were all 
hoping for a snowy winter." 

Oh, snow. I could do without 
snow. One thing I always appreci¬ 
ated about working at a university 
was that when it snowed, that 
snow got shoveled faster than you 
could say "snow day." Catherine 
Prendergast might know what I'm 
talking about. She reports, "I'm a 
professor of English at the Univer¬ 
sity of Illinois at Urbana-Cham- 
paign. My husband, John Tubbs, 
and I are cracked up daily by our 
8-year-old son, Siggi, who likes to 
do his homework 'with the college 
students' at Starbucks. Having re¬ 
cently finished a term as director of 
my university's first-year composi¬ 
tion program. I've started a blog 
of advice, firstyearcomp.com, as 
a form of public outreach. Buried, 
therein, is a memory of 'Logic and 
Rhetoric.'" 

I have a report from Udita 
(Malhoutra) Nabha, who probably 
does not see much snow these 
days. After several decades of 
living all over the world, Udita is 
delighted to be based in Mumbai 
with her daughter, Naia (9). She's 
involved with a variety of nonprof¬ 
its, including some in academia 
and healthcare. She hopes anyone 
traveling her way will get in touch. 

Anita Bose is a woman after my 
own heart. Before starting a new job 
last fall as chief strategist at Cooney/ 
Waters Group, a New York-based 
I healthcare communications group 

of companies, she did what I dream 
of doing again someday: take a long 
hiatus from the working world to 
travel through Southeast Asia for a 
t few months, then spend a summer 

as a beach bum. While in Krabi, 
Thailand, she got together with 
Nancy (Pak) Marshall; Nancy's 
husband, Jim Marshall; and their 
children, Cecelia and Ryan. In July, 
Colgate-Palmolive relocated Nancy 
and clan from Bangkok to Warsaw, 
where she is marketing director for 
central Europe. 

Dan Sackrowitz has left the Bare 
. Necessities underwear world for 

Loehmann's "outerwear" world, 
where he is v.p. for e-commerce. 

I Mariana and Peter Neisuler and 

their sons left Moscow in summer 
2011 for their obligatory domestic 
• posting within the Foreign Service 

and will be in Washington, D.C., 
through 2015. Pete is in the State 
Department's Bureau of European 
and Eurasian Affairs covering 
the Benelux countries (Belgium, 
Netherlands and Luxembourg) and 
Mariana is in the Office of the Chief 
Economist (a newly created office 


under President Barack Obama '83 
and the Secretary of State). Starting 
this summer, Pete will work for the 
director general of the State Depart¬ 
ment on human resource policy 
coordination for the department as 
a whole (a change of pace from his 
usual stuff, he says, but interest¬ 
ing nonetheless, as it relates to the 
question of what the United States 
wants from its diplomats); Mariana 
is working on energy policy in the 
India/Pakistan region. 

On a different and more somber 
note, it was gut-wrenching for me 
to read and hear about tales from 
Hurricane Sandy in October and 
November. My family was lucky to 
not have had any damage or incon¬ 
venience in Maryland but I know 
many of you were not as fortunate. 

Isaac-Daniel Astrachan was 
one such person, and wrote about 
his experience in Battery Park 
City. "We were in the evacuation 
zone but we decided to stay and 
ride out the storm. As the storm 
looked to be calming down, the 
water started to rise, and from our 
28th-floor apartment we watched 
as the Hudson expanded into our 
streets and we saw the West Side 
Highway become a river. As the 
water was heading north on the 
West Side Highway, and as base¬ 
ments were filling with water, we 
could see buildings losing power 
and going dark. Looking west we 
saw bright flashes of light in New 
Jersey, as electrical transformers 
were blowing up. We also saw a 
large flash when the 13th Street 
Con Ed transformer blew, which 
led to most buildings in Manhattan 
below 23rd Street going dark. 

"Ironically, out of the six build¬ 
ings in our complex, which sits 
on the edge of the Hudson, our 
building was the only one to lose 
power (slightly frustrating to see 
your neighbors in the next tower 
with power, cable, etc.). Compared 
to others who lost everything, 
though, we were only inconve¬ 
nienced. School was closed and the 
office did not have power, so we 
spent the week at home, walking 
down the 28 floors once a day to go 
see friends, and walking back up in 
the evening to go to bed. Building 
codes will change. The current 
flood zone map is obsolete." 

Let us hope that the only storm 
any of us should experience in the 
future is a storm of good luck. 
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Margie Kim 

1923 White Oak Clearing 
Southlake,TX 76092 


margiekimkim@ 

hotmail.com 


Greetings, all! 

I think this is a CC '91 first: 

The child of two classmates, Alan 



in December, Herbert Block '87 (left) and CCT Class correspondent 
Eric Fusfield '88 (right) participated in an international conference 
on Holocaust-era property restitution in Prague, Czech Republic. 
They are shown here with Norman L. Eisen, U.S. ambassador of the 
united States to the Czech Republic. Block is assistant e.v.p. of the 
American Jewish Joint Distribution Committee; Fusfield is director 
of legislative affairs at B'nai B'rith international and deputy direc¬ 
tor of the B'nai B'rith international Center for Human Rights and 
Public Policy. 


Goldman and Sara Goldman 

(nee Silver) has been accepted to 
Columbia! Congrats to Shmuel '15 
and the whole Goldman family. 

Jacqueline Harounian was 
named one of the "Top 50 Women 
Lawyers" in New York by Super 
Lawyers. Her practice focuses on 
matrimonial and family law in the 
New York metro area. 

Jennifer Ashton writes, "I 
recently was named senior medical 
contributor for ABC News and 
appear regularly on Good Morning 
America and World News with Di¬ 
ane Sawyer. I maintain my private 
practice in ob-gyn and I love the 
world of news, as it gives me the 
opportunity to explore current 
medical and health issues in all 
fields and convey key information 
to millions of viewers every day. 
Whether it involves interviewing 
experts or delivering the expert 
commentary myself, it keeps me 
up to date and learning every day. 
Also, my new book. Your Body 
Beautiful: Clockstopping Secrets to 
Staying Healthy, Strong, and Sexy in 
Your 30s, 40s, and Beyond, was pub¬ 
lished in paperback. It is a head-to- 
toe guide to health and wellness 
for women 30 and older." 

Greg Ostling writes, "I am a 
corporate partner at the law firm 
of Wachtell, Lipton, Rosen & Katz, 
where I focus primarily on mergers 
and acquisitions. My wife, Angela, 
and I live on the Upper West Side. 
Angela is a physician on staff at 
NYU, and we have three wonder¬ 
ful sons, William (8), Daniel (6) and 
Peter (1). The boys love visiting the 
Columbia campus and The Cathe¬ 
dral Church of St. John the Divine. 
Whenever we are up there, we like 
to grab pizza at V&T and cookies 
at tire Hungarian Pastry Shop. 


"One of the great things about 
being a Columbia alumnus in NYC 
is that it makes the city feel like a 
small town; I always am amazed 
at how frequently I run into fellow 
'91ers and get a chance to recon¬ 
nect. As a further reminder that 
middle age is upon us, these run- 
ins typically involve our children. 
Most recently, I had the fortune 
to run into Noah Greenhill at a 
birthday party. Also, my oldest son 
is classmates with Edward Ryeom 
'91E's son and my middle son is 
classmates with Stefan Reyniak's 
son!" 

Hope everyone is having a great 
2013. Until next time, cheers! 


Jeremy Feinberg 

315 E. 65th St. #3F 
New York, NY 10021 
jeremy.feinberg@ 
verizon.net 

What this column lacks in number 
of updates it more than makes up 
for in the quality of the news. 

John Vagelatos and his wife, 
Karen, welcomed a new addi¬ 
tion in the days before Hurricane 
Sandy. Kate weighed in at 6 lbs., 10 
oz. The proud dad is already teach¬ 
ing her the words to Roar, Lion, 
Roarl Having met Kate shortly after 
her birth. I'm more than willing 
to endorse her as a member of the 
Class of 2033. 

I also learned that Jason Griffith 
has joined Sanford C. Bernstein as 
global head of trading. 

Congratulations, Jason! 

I hope that next time we'll have 
a column filled both with lots of 
updates and lots of good news. 
Please don't be shy about writing 
in; I'd love to hear from you. Use 
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my email address, at the top of 
the column, or CCT's easy-to-use 
webform: college.columbia.edu/ 
cct / submit_class_note. 

'Til next time. 
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Our 20th Alumni Reunion Week¬ 
end is only a few months away and 
we hope to have a great turnout. 

If you haven't marked your calen¬ 
dars, please do so and try to come 
see your classmates; the dates are 
Thursday, May 30-Sunday, June 2. 
Saturday, June 1, also is Dean's Day. 

We have a great Reunion Com¬ 
mittee that has been meeting since 
October and is well on its way to 
planning a dynamic weekend for all 
of us. Our class-specific dinner will 
take place on Saturday, followed by 
drinks and dancing under the stars 
at the Starlight Reception. Please 
also consider contributing to our 
Class Gift in honor of this milestone: 
college.columbia.edu/ giveonline. 

For more information on re¬ 
union, go to reunion.college.col 
umbia.edu and, while you're there, 
make a pledge to attend and also 
update your contact information so 
you don't miss any news about the 
big event. Consider, too, joining the 
"Columbia College Qass of 1993 -- 
20th Reunion" Facebook group! 

Kenneth Ehrenberg '05 GSAS is 
an assistant professor of philosophy 
and research associate professor of 
law at Buffalo. He earned a law de¬ 
gree at Yale before earning a Ph.D. 
at Columbia. Ken recently married 
Hanako Sakanushi of Yokohama, 
Japan, and "had a wedding recep¬ 
tion in Faculty House on November 
20 (although the wedding itself 
took place July 31 in Buffalo). In 
attendance were many Columbi¬ 
ans, including Addison Golladay; 
Peter Hovde; David Mantell '92; 
Prudence Soobrattie; Jennifer 
(Weiner) Rosenthal '93 Barnard; 
Milind Shah; Path Ybarra '94; Jay 
Michaelson; Thomas Vinciguerra 
'85, '86J, '90 GSAS; Guy Tower '12 
GS; Anne Wei, who did a post-bac 
at the Architecture School in 2012; 
Adam Fields '96; Anne Sutherland 
'96; Andrew Shiner '96; Ashley 
Normand '97 Barnard; James Wet- 
terau '05 GS; Ruth Mason '97; Ehsan 
Dogramad '02 GSAS, '05L; Alex 


Cohen '99L; Perry Metzger '87E; 
Calista Brill '02; and Aaron Seeskin 
'95 GSAS." 

Congratulations, Ken. 



Leyla Kokmen 

440 Thomas Ave. S. 
Minneapolis, MN 55405 


lak6@columbia.edu 


Alison Gang sent a lovely update 
on all she's been doing since gradu¬ 
ation, saying she was motivated 
to write after looking through the 
Spectator archives: spectatorarchive. 
library.columbia.edu. She started by 
working as a photographer in New 
York for a few years, then moved 
back to California, where she grew 
up. She put her film studies major 
to use in Los Angeles as a page at 
the Studios at Paramount in Hol- 


interviews with actors and direc¬ 
tors, including Ang Lee (Life of Pi). 

"I couldn't resist telling Lee that I 
studied under his frequent produc¬ 
ing partner, the Professor of Profes¬ 
sional Practice in Film in the Faculty 
of the Arts James Schamus, while 
at Columbia, and even worked on 
marketing his first film. The Wed¬ 
ding Banquet, during my senior year 
internship. I'm hoping that 2013 
will be the year that I expand my 
writing career to full-time, covering 
film, TV and media, as well as 
writing a humorous memoir about 
dating, love and life." 

Alison also is on the board of 
directors for the Columbia Alumni 
Association of San Diego. Class¬ 
mates can keep up with her at 
alisongang.com or @alisongang or 
email her at alison@alisongang. 
com. 


Jennifer Goldstone '95 is COO of the Birthright 
Israel Foundation, a nonprofit that funds educational 
trips to Israel for young Jewish adults. 


lywood. From there, Alison worked 
in script development for a TV 
production company, then moved 
to the TV channel AMC, where, as a 
publicist, she worked with legend¬ 
ary stars such as Eva Marie Saint 
and Roddy McDowall. After that, 
Alison shifted into a more academic 
setting at the UCLA Film & Televi¬ 
sion Archive, where she was in 
charge of research and licensing of 
UCLA's Hearst Metrotone News 
Collection to TV and film produc¬ 
tions. In 2000 she moved to San 
Diego to pursue a master's in mass 
communication/media studies at 
San Diego State. 

For the past decade Alison has 
been the communications director 
for University of California Televi¬ 
sion, the UC San Diego-based TV 
channel for the 10-campus UC 
system. She writes, "While UCTV 
can still be seen on TV in major 
California markets, our primary 
focus is now online and we've had 
great success with sharing our vast 
collection of lectures, documen¬ 
taries, concerts and more with 
millions of viewers on our website 
(uctv.tv), YouTube channels and 
iTunes. While I thought I had put 
my film studies major to rest, that 
turned out not to be the case when, 
in 2010,1 was brought on as the 
film critic for San Diego's only daily 
newspaper, now called U-T San 
Diego. Balancing a full-time job and 
a heavy freelance writing load isn't 
always easy, but ifis hard to com¬ 
plain when you're lucky enough to 
have two jobs you love." 

Not only does Alison write 
reviews but she also contributes 
features on local film festivals and 


Janet Balis Allen lives in New 
York City with her family, includ¬ 
ing three kids, who are doing well 
and enjoying school, friends and 
many activities. Janet rejoined AOL 
a little more than a year ago to lead 
sales strategy for the company, but 
last May she took on a new role as 
publisher of The Hujfington Post. 
"I'm very much enjoying the new 
challenge, as we've launched new 
experiences around the world, 
built new partnerships with 
incredible brands like TED and 
Oprah, and moved into original 
video with HuffPost Live," Janet 
writes. "IPs a very different scale 
newsroom than the one I remem¬ 
ber at WKCR!" 

Also taking on a new challenge 
is Paul Bollyky, who has accepted 
a position as an assistant professor 
at Stanford with a joint appoint¬ 
ment in immunology and infec¬ 
tious diseases. He and his family 
have moved to Palo Alto, Calif. 

Also on the move is Ayanna 
(Parish) Thompson, who plans to 
move with her family from Scotts¬ 
dale, Ariz., to Washington, D.C., this 
summer to join the faculty at The 
George Washington University. 

Thanks to everyone for the great 
updates! Until next time. 


Janet Lorin 

730 Columbus Ave., 
Apt. 14C 

New York, NY 10025 
jrflO@columbia.edu 

I hope this finds everyone doing 
well as we begin to celebrate our 
40th birthdays. 



Congratulations to Jennifer 
Goldstone, who is joining Birth¬ 
right Israel Foundation as COO. 
The nonprofit funds educational 
trips to Israel for young Jewish 
adults. Her responsibilities include 
fundraising, communications and 
marketing. 

Michael Kingsley also is in a 
new job. After seven years as a tele¬ 
vision producer — and a decade 
of media experience before that 
— he began as a media specialist 
at PR firm Emanate in October. He 
counsels on media strategy and 
helps place stories and guests on 
TV, radio, in print and online. His 
clients include Bank of America 
and The Hartford, and he also does 
work with KFC, National Geograph¬ 
ic and more. Michael's wife, Harra, 
started this fall as an assistant 
principal at P.S. 83 in the Bronx, 
and their son, Aaron, is 2. 

I am happy to be back in touch 
with Laura Margolis, a fellow Chi¬ 
cago native. She and her husband, 
Brian Frank, live in Los Angeles 
with their rescued dog and two 
cats. Laura, an actress, a few years 
ago appeared in the ABC series 
Dirty Sexy Money with Donald 
Sutherland, Lucy Liu and Blair 
Underwood. It was very cool to 
see her in ads for the show on the 
NYC subways! She also starred in 
the horror film The Strangers, and a 
sequel to the flick is rumored. 

Brian, whom I often sat next to in 
history classes, is e.v.p. and global 
head of content at Beats Electronics. 
In his spare time, he manages rock 
legends Fu Manchu and up-and- 
coming punkers FIDLAR. 

Thanks for the news and please 
keep the updates coming. 


Ana S. Salper 

24 Monroe PL, Apt. MA 
Brooklyn, NY 11201 
asalper@bakerlaw.com 

Classmates, we're light on mail — 
a state of affairs that must be rem¬ 
edied. Write me with your news, 
whether about yourself or your 
family, career, travels or plans. You 
can use the above email address or 
CCT's webform: college.columbia. 
edu/ cct/ submit_class_note. This 
column is a terrific way to stay 
connected; let's use it! 




Sarah Katz 

1935 Parrish St. 
Philadelphia, PA 19130 


srkl2@columbia.edu 


Ruth Mason and her husband, 
James Wetterau '05 GS, welcomed 
their second son, Wiley Wetterau 
Mason, in October. Wiley joins 
brother Felix (2). 

Matthew Momingstar is vice 
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chair of the Gay Men's Health 
Crisis Board of Directors. 

Maggie Lewis was married in 
July 2011 in Tanzania (fantastic 
elopement)! She and her husband, 
John Kikoski '93 Business, had a 
son, Armas Said, in September. 
Maggie is an associate professor at 
Seton Hall Law in Newark, N.J., 
and lives in NYC. 

Joshua Ross finished his first 
semester of the M.A. program in 
East Asian languages and cultures 
at GSAS. 

Edward Wladis recently won the 
annual ASOPRS Research Award 
from the American Society of 
Ophthalmic Plastic and Reconstruc¬ 
tive Surgery for his research into the 
molecular biology of ocular rosacea. 
At the same meeting, he also won 
the Bartley Frueh Award for the 
best presentation. A few days later, 
his work on possible new therapies 
for thyroid eye disease was chosen 
as one of the best presentations at 
the American Academy of Oph¬ 
thalmology annual meeting. Ted is 
in private practice in Albany, N.Y., 
and recently was promoted to as¬ 
sociate professor at Albany Medical 
College. His wife, Lianne '00L, also 
works in Albany. They have two 
daughters, Molly (5) and Becca (2). 

Travis Ketner opened a law 
office in his hometown of San 
Antonio. The Law Office of Travis 
Ketner (1423 W. Martin St., San 
Antonio, TX 78207) will focus on 
criminal defense as well as the 
pro bono representation of autistic 
children vis-a-vis the public school 
system. 

It is with great sadness that I 
report that Laura Tatum died on 
October 13,2012, of ovarian cancer. 
Laura grew up in Portland, Ore., 
and, after graduating from Tigard 
H.S. in 1993 headed east to Colum¬ 
bia and NYC, where she discovered 
her personal and professional 
callings: the professional via work 
at Columbia's Avery Architectural 
Fine Arts Library, and the personal 
through her delight in the vibrancy 
of life in the city. Upon graduation, 
Laura took a position in the library 
of the Museum of Modem Art 
before returning to school to earn 
an M.S.I. in library and information 
services from Michigan in 2002. 
Laura spent much of her career in 
Manuscripts and Archives at Yale 
University, starting as a 2002 Kress 
Fellow in Art Librarianship. 

Laura shared her erudite pas¬ 
sion and inquisitive zest with her 
longtime partner and husband, 
Andrew Benner. Married on Janu¬ 
ary 16,2009, they made a home in 
a mid-century, modem, wood-and- 
glass cabin on a pond in Guilford, 
Conn., with their two beloved cats, 
Blini and Nutkin. 

Deepest condolences to Laura's 
family and friends. Contributions 



John Kim '00 and Sarah Farkas were married in Pittsburgh on September 22. Left to right (all CC '00 
unless noted): Michael Marks, Reza Vahid, Jesse Left, Robert Hoffman, Sami Mesrour, Charles saliba, 
Nathan shafroth, the bride, Evan Hutchison, the groom, Ejike Uzoigwe '01 and Stephen Miller. 


may be directed to The Center for 
Land Use Interpretation (clui.org) 
or Connecticut Food Bank (ctfood 
bank.org). 
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Sandie Angulo Chen 

10209 Day Ave. 

Silver Spring, MD 20910 
sandie.chen@gmail.com 

I hope all of you will consider re¬ 
turning to Momingside Heights for 
our 15th Alumni Reunion Weekend, 
Thursday, May 30-Sunday, June 2. 
It's a great way to reconnect with 
classmates and/or to show your 
kids where you went to college. For 
those who reside in the area, just 
hop in a cab or on the subway for 
a ride back to 116th Street. There's 
still time to register. Go to reunion. 
college.columbia.edu for more in¬ 
formation and also to update your 
contact information, if needed, so 
the Alumni Office can be in touch 
about the weekend. 

You also can join our class Face- 
book page, "Columbia College 
Class of '98." 

One highlight of our class' 
reunion events is the Friday night 
reception, which this year will 


be held at the STK Rooftop at 26 
Little West 12th St. from 6-8 p.m. It 
looks like a gorgeous venue. Then, 
of course, there's our main class 
dinner on Saturday, followed by 
drinks and dancing at the Starlight 
Reception. 

As of December 17, our class 
had raised $40,705 for our Class 
Gift from 44 donors, up from 
$39,000 from 32 donors at that time 
last year. I'm sure by the time you 
receive this CCT, our numbers will 
be closer to $50,000, thanks to the 
hard work of our Gift Committee. 

Hope to see you all in June! 

Aviva Sufian has moved to 
Washington, D.C., where she now 
is director of regional operations 
for the Administration for Commu¬ 
nity Living. ACL is a new agency 
within the Department of Health 
& Human Services that focuses on 
increasing access to community- 
based supports for older adults 
and people with disabilities. 

Best wishes to Lori Meeks, who 
married Jason Webb on December 
8 in a beachside wedding in St. 
Petersburg, Fla. Lori and Jason are 
professors of East Asian studies; 
she is an associate professor of 
religion and East Asian languages 
at Southern Cal. Lori's 2010 book, 
Hokkeji and the Reemergence of Fe¬ 
male Monastic Orders in Premodern 
Japan, won the 2012 John Whitney 
Hall Prize from the Association for 
Asian Studies. 

Congratulations on all of the won¬ 
derful personal and professional 
news, Lori! 


If you can't make it to New York 
this June, be sure to send an update 
in honor of our 15th reunion. We 
want to know how you are doing! 


Laurent Vasilescu 

127 W. 81st St., Apt. 4B 
New York, NY 10024 
laurent.vasilescu@ 
gmail.com 

Greetings, Class of '99. By the time, 
you receive this update, we will be 
a bit more than a year shy of our 
15-year Alumni Reunion Weekend 
(save the date: Thursday, May 29- 
Sunday, June 1,2014). That's correct. 
Fifteen years.... I hope you'll come 
out for it! 

In the meantime, a few of us met 
in October over drinks and dinner 
at Rosa Mexicano (Union Square) 
to catch up informally. Andrew 
Park, Dominique Sasson, David 
Evans '99E, Wendy Liu, Ben Free¬ 
man, Sameer Shamsi and myself 
were in attendance; unfortunately, 
Charlie Leykum was stuck at the 
airport. We are hoping to have 
a few more informal gatherings 
during the next year running up to 
reunion, so please reach out to us if 
you want to meet. 

I also heard from Jason Scherer, 
a software engineer at Google in 
New York. He is happily married 
and has a child. 

Josh Shaevitz is a professor of 
physics and genomics at Princeton. 
(Yes, he confessed that he moved 
to rural central Jersey.) This little 
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Andrea Dennigan '01 (nee Cherkerzian, center) married Peter 
Dennigan on June 17 at the castle Hill inn in Newport, R.l. in at¬ 
tendance, among other CC alumni, were the bride's sisters Sara 
Cherkerzian '94 (left) and Lisa Cherkerzian Hill '95 (right). 

PHOTO: WHITE LOFT STUDIO 


sacrifice allows him to work on 
physical measurements of biologi¬ 
cal systems in his laboratory. He 
teaches an intro science course 
geared toward producing math- 
and physics-sawy biologists. In 
2010, Josh received a Presidential 
Early Career Award for Scientists 
and Engineers from President 
Barack Obama '83, which was very 
exciting; the ceremony took place 
at the White House. 

Josh and his wife have a daugh¬ 
ter, Maina (7), and a son, Rishi (5). 
Josh and his father, Michael, who 
teaches in the physics department 
at Columbia, attend the Columbia- 
Princeton football game every 
year; it falls around the same time 
as his father's birthday. 

On the author front, Dina 
Cheney's third cookbook, Year- 
Round Slow Cooker: 100 Favorite 
Recipes for Every Season, was pub¬ 
lished in January. The book aims 
to debunk myths about the slow 
cooker and show how the eco¬ 
nomical appliance excels at year- 
round cooking. Among the recipes 
are brisket with pomegranate, red 
wine and caramelized onions (win¬ 
ter chapter); lamb stew with fava 
beans, roasted garlic and chick¬ 
peas (spring chapter); strawberry 
rhubarb cobbler (summer chapter); 
and beef bourguignon with mush¬ 
rooms, turnips, rutabagas and 
carrots (fall chapter). 

Dina is working on a vegetarian 


cookbook slated for publication 
in January 2014 and has also been 
writing the Taste Test column 
for the magazine Every Day with 
Rachael Ray for more than three 
years. Her husband, Jacob "Koby" 
Rosenschein, works at Goldman 
Sachs, where he is a v.p. in the 
strats group with responsibility for 
policies, documentation and com¬ 
munications. Dina and Jacob have 
two sons. Max (5) and Abe (3%), 
and live in Connecticut. 

Sameer Shamsi reports that 
Tom Leggett married Ingrid Chen 
on November 3 at the Ronald 
Reagan Building and International 
Trade Center in Washington, D.C. 
Columbia people in attendance 
were Sameer, Chris Loncar '99E, 
Crissy Rosenberg and Jayne Tan 
'97E. Austin Gelbard '99E and 
Marysol Sanchez unfortunately 
could not attend. Tom and his wife 
reside in New York and Tom is an 
executive director at UBS. 

That's all the news for this 
go-around. Please email me if you 
want to include any updates as we 
approach our reunion year! 


Prisca Bae 

344 W. 17th St., Apt. 3B 
New York, NY 10011 
pbl34@columbia.edu 

Daniel Kokhba is happy to an¬ 
nounce that he became a part¬ 



ner at Kantor, Davidoff, Wolfe, 
Mandelker, Twomey & Gallanty. 
He represents individuals and 
businesses in the areas of com¬ 
mercial litigation and employment 
law. The firm also handles estates 
law, real estate, corporate work 
and matrimonial matters. Feel free 
to reach out to Daniel at kokhba@ 
kantorlawonline.com and/or visit 
kantordavidoff.com. 

I'm also happy to report that 
John Kim is hitched! John and Sara 
Farkas were married in Pittsburgh 
on September 22, with many 
Columbians in attendance: Mike 
Marks, Reza Vahid, Jesse Leff, 

Rob Hoffman, Sami Mesrour, 
Charles Saliba-Revuelto, Nate 
Shafroth, Evan Hutchison, Ejike 
Uzoigwe '01 and Stephen Miller. 
(See nearby photo.) 

Congrats to the couple! 

Please send in news about your¬ 
self, your family, your job, your 
travels or anything you wish to 
share with classmates! You can use 
the above email address or CCT's 
webform: college.columbia.edu/ 
cct/ submit_class_note. 



Jonathan Gordin 

3030 N. Beachwood Dr. 
Los Angeles, CA 90068 


jrg53@columbia.edu 


By the time you read this, we'll 
be three months into 2013.1 hope 
everyone's years are off to a great 
start! 

Simon Sandoval-Moshenberg 

and his wife, Paola, welcomed their 
daughter, Maia, on September 28. 
Maia joins brother Camilo. Simon is 
a legal aid lawyer in Northern 'Vir¬ 
ginia, "enjoying the ample paternity 
leave that legal aid gives its staff in 
lieu of a living wage." 

Russell Strom and his wife, 
Meghan, welcomed Cora Belle 
Casillan-Strom on September 19 — 
after 40 hours of labor. 

Tamer Makary's wife, Efstathia, 
gave birth to son Sebastian on De¬ 
cember 6. Mom and brother Alec 
are doing well. 

Liz Salamy '02 and her husband, 
Philippe Chahine, welcomed their 
second daughter, Ava Simone, on 
December 6. Ava joins sister Leila. 

David Shapiro and Amy Gansell 
Barnard '98 were married July 29 at 
Matisse in Washington, D.C. They 
reside in Brooklyn, N.Y. Attendees 
included Michael Bilsborough, 
Susie Helft '99 Barnard, Sacha Mo- 
barak '08 Arch., Chandra Pradhu- 
man '98 Barnard, Althea Viafora- 
Kress '00 GS, Nikki Zeichner '01 
Barnard, Peter Zuspan and David's 
sister, Becca Shapiro, managing edi¬ 
tor of Columbia magazine. 

Matthew Rascoff was married 
in Durham, N.C., on September 
23 to a "beautiful, brilliant woman 


named Emily J. Levine. Many 
Columbians celebrated with us: 
Noam Elcott '00; Penny Sinanoglou 
'00; Chanchal Dadlani '99; Elaine 
Shen; Elissa Curtis; Yaacob Dweck 
'02; Richard Mammana '02 and his 
wife, Mary Mammana '04; Noah 
Strote '02; Lara Fogel '02 Barnard; 
and Anand Venkatesan '03. 

"A few weeks after we got mar¬ 
ried, we moved to Berlin for the 
academic year. Emily has a sabbati¬ 
cal from UNC-Greensboro, where 
she is a European history professor. 
And in Berlin I am launching the 
first international office for JSTOR, 
the scholarly research platform, 
and also have fellowships from 
the German Marshall Fund and 
the Bertelsmann Foundation (for 
whom I am consulting on educa¬ 
tion tech in Germany)." 

Reema Kapadia's daughter, 
Rhea Samira Parekh, was bom on 
September 17, Reena's husband's, 
and Rhea's father's, birthday. She 
weighed 6 lbs., 9 oz. and was 19 
inches long. Reema is in New York 
and works in investor relations at 
Credit Suisse. 

Mark Jackson is now assistant 
general counsel with the Brooklyn 
Navy Yard Development Corp., 
working on sustainable develop¬ 
ment and historical restoration 
projects. 

Israel Gordan wrote with exciting 
news: "As of August 1,1 am the 
cantor and the director of religious 
school innovation and synagogue 
programming at the Huntington 
(N.Y.) Jewish Center, which involves 
family programming and other 
responsibilities. On September 8, my 
wife, Abby, gave birth to our second 
child, a son we named Eli Jonah at 
the brit milah ceremony we held on 
September 16, right before Rosh Ha- 
shanah. We then closed on our new 
house on September 20, and moved 
in on September 23, right before Yom 
Kippur. Things have been busy but 
it was great to start the new Jewish 
year with a new child and a new 
home!" 

Caroline B. Giordano joined the 
firm of Miller Canfield in Ann Ar¬ 
bor as an associate in the Litigation 
+ Trial Group. Previously, she was 
a judicial intern for The Honorable 
Helene N. White, U.S. Court of Ap¬ 
peals for the Sixth Circuit. 

Aaron Cohen was married to 
Liana Yoo '08 Business on Septem¬ 
ber 29. He writes, "I met Liana 
through Alastair Wood and his 
wife, Alisa Wood '08 Business (nee 
Amarosa). Alisa is Liana's Business 
School classmate, and we met when 
Alastair and I visited Alisa on her 
Business School trip in China in 
spring 2008. 

"Our wedding was September 
29 and the ceremony was at St. 
Paul's Chapel, officiated by Uni¬ 
versity chaplain Jewelnel Davis. 
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Rachel Nichols ’03: From Math Whiz 
to Model and Movie Star 

By Yelena Shuster '09 


L ike she did on most days 
during her junior year, 
Rachel Nichols '03 
walked past the ads out¬ 
side the Broadway gates on her 
way to class. This time, however, 
she stopped at an image of a 
sun-kissed, blue-eyed blonde 
staring from behind a 26 ,, x50" 
GUESS poster. "You should buy 
this one," a street vendor said. 
"This girl goes here." 

Little did he know that "this 
girl" was staring right at him. 

Since being spotted by mod¬ 
eling agents as a sophomore, 
the Maine native has starred in 
high-profile ad campaigns, tele¬ 
vision series and feature films. 
You may recognize her from her 
role as Rachel Gibson on ABC's 
Alias or her appearances in the 
films Alex Cross (which also 
featured Matthew Fox '89), Star 
Trek, G.l. Joe: The Rise of Cobra 
and Conan The Barbarian. Today, 
Nichols has reached a place 
where fan sites document her 
every stilettoed step. Yet unlike 
most starlets, the economics 
major does her own taxes, 
tweets with proper punctuation 
(@RachelNicholsl) and speaks in 
SAT-worthy sound bites. 

Despite studying algorithms 
instead of acting, Nichols credits 
alma mater with fueling her me¬ 
teoric rise. "Coming to New York 
and going to Columbia really 
helped make me the person 
who was able to get into the ca¬ 
reer that l have now," she says. 
"It's funny, but I was really shy in 
high school and l know you hear 
a lot of actresses say," — here, 
she does a spot-on nerd impres¬ 
sion — "'Oh, l was dorky,' but it's 
true. My high school yearbook 
prediction would've been most 
likely to live in a small shell 
under a rock. But at Columbia, 
for the first time in my life, l was 
on a campus with like-minded 
people and I felt as though I 
belonged." 

Nichols met her best friend, 
Albert Lee '02E, '07 Business, at 



orientation her first day on 
campus (she entered with 
the Class of'02). "It was 
such a nice first impression," 

Lee, an investment banker at 
Barclays, recalls. "Objectively, 
she's stunning, but when 
you speak to her, you see 
she's just a down-home 
Maine girl who didn't seem 
to be tainted by the apathy 
New York is known for." 

In fact, if the math-whiz- 
cum-model hadn't been 
discovered, she likely would 
have been a suit-sporting 
banker. "When l was a 
freshman, all the seniors 
were reading Liar's Poker. 
Everyone wanted to get into 
banking after that," Nichols 
says, noting her original 
motivation for modeling 
was to pay for an M.B.A. (at 
Columbia, naturally). 

But fate had another plan. 
While meeting a friend for 
lunch, Nichols had a chance 
encounter with a Next mod¬ 
eling agent, who snapped 
Polaroids of her on the spot. 
From there, she began mod¬ 
eling in New York during 
her sophomore year, then 
went on leave to pursue her 
career in Paris full-time. She cat- 
walked in runway shows and 
posed in major campaigns for 
the likes of Abercrombie 8t Fitch. 

Despite her success, drop¬ 
ping out of school never was an 
option. Nichols returned to Col¬ 
umbia eight months later and 
finished her degree by schedul¬ 
ing classes for two days a week, 
often from 9 a.m.-9 p.m., model¬ 
ing the rest of the time and 
doing homework during photo 
shoot breaks. "Much to the dis¬ 
may of my bookers, l was very 
strict about not working when 
l had school," she says. "I loved 
being here. At the first sight of 
spring, when everyone was on 
the Steps, l didn't want to be 
anywhere else." 

"She was just another class- 


Nichols has developed 
a cult following as a sci-fi 
siren who can beat up bad 
guys and look good doing it. 
Her oft-admired silhouette 
can be attributed to celeb¬ 
rity trainer Valerie Waters, 
who was recruited to turn 
her model body into a mus¬ 
cled one on Alias. Nichols 
gained 15 pounds of muscle 
for G.l. Joe, for which she 
also underwent six weeks 
of weapons training along 
with co-star Sienna Miller. 
For Conan, the quick study 
mastered swordplay and 
horse riding. 

The belle of the battle 
gets her close-up in her 
current lead role. She's 
starring in the second 
season of the sci-fi crime 
series Continuum, where 
she plays a detective from 
2077 who's stranded in 
present-day Vancouver, 
trying to stop criminals 
from the future. The show 
was an immediate hit; with 
almost one million viewers, 
Continuum's first episode 
was the most-watched 
premiere for Canadian 
channel Showcase. Other 
networks caught on and state¬ 
side fans can now watch both 
seasons on the Syfy channel. 

Despite her success, Nichols 
is happy to be one star in a 
constellation of many. "I like 
to be a working actor," she 
says, "because l can go outside 
and take out my trash without 
makeup, with dirty hair and 
wearing sweatpants, and no¬ 
body is taking my picture." 

To watch an interview with 
Nichols discussing Continuum, 
go to Web Extras at college. 
columbia.edu/cct. 


Yelena Shuster '09 writes for 
Cosmopolitan, New York and 
Manhattan magazines. Follow 
her on Twitter @YelenaShuster. 


Rachel Nichols '03 met her best friend, 
Albert Lee '02E, '07 Business, during 
orientation. 

PHOTO: COURTESY ALBERT LEE '02E, '07 BUSINESS 


mate sitting at Tom's having 
black and white milkshakes, 
talking about our upcoming 
psych midterm," says Lee. "She 
was a total dork who took 
meticulous notes. She always 
made sure she understood 
concepts and would be the 
one person who went to the 
TA's office hours. She was who 
you copied class notes from." 

The transition from still cam¬ 
era to live action was only a 
matter of time — and talent. 
Nichols had acted only once, by 
accident, in an eighth-grade play 
where she was a last-minute 
substitute for a football player 
with stage fright. Despite her 
inexperience, she nailed her first 
audition — for Sex and the City, 
no less — and the rest is iMDb 
history. 
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Lots of Columbia bridesmaids 
and groomsmen were in atten¬ 
dance. Among the groomsmen 
were Paul Roland '99; Alastair 
Wood '01; Alok Verma '01E; 
Laurance Guido Pascal '00, '01 
SIPA; Alan Rappeport '02J; Adam 
Reese '05 P&S; and James Tierney. 
Bridesmaids included Erika Yoo 
'05 P&S, Elisabeth (Cohen) Rol¬ 
and '98 Barnard, Alisa Wood '08 
Business (nee Amarosa), Kristin 
Barbato '08 Business and Kristin 
Reilly '08 Business." 

Congratulations to everyone on 
their marriages and babies! 


Sonia Dandona 
Hirdaramani 

2 Rolling Dr. 

Old Westbury, NY 11568 
soniah57@gmail.com 

Lachlan McG. Smith writes, "I live 
in Providence, R.I., and am in my 
third year of radiology residency at 
Brown with plans to pursue a car¬ 
diovascular imaging fellowship at 
Yale in 2014. But most importantly, 
on October 30, my wife, Meghan, 
and I welcomed into the world a 
daughter, Emmelyn May Smith! 

We couldn't be happier." 

Beth Stein Lipschitz and her 
husband, Nat, welcomed their 
second daughter, Hannah Reed, on 
October 29, just as Hurricane Sandy 
began. Beth, Nat and sister Evie 
look forward to an upcoming NYC 
visit with Hannah, including a stop 
to show her the Columbia campus. 

Miriam Sheinbein is headed to 
New York next month for Alison 
Hirsh's wedding; Karen Austrian 
is flying in from Kenya to attend. 

Miriam is on the clinical faculty 
for the UCS-SFGH Family Medicine 
Residency Program but recently 
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also started working for Planned 
Parenthood Mar Monte as associate 
medical director for primary care. 
She lives in the Mission district of 
San Francisco with her husband 
and two kids. 

Anna (Nelson) Fleming wel¬ 
comed her first baby into die world 
on November 12, a son, Jasper 
Thomas Fleming. 

Viviana Rodriguez, along with 
her husband, Stuart Luth '01 Colby, 
has successfully produced her first 
film. White Alligator (whitealligator 
themovie.com), which she wrote 
and starred in. It's a comedy about 
the racism she encountered in the 
entertainment industry as a white¬ 
skinned Puerto Rican actor. It is now 
making the festival circuit. Viviana 
still lives on the Upper West Side. 
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As much as we try to avoid the use 
of cliches, sometimes there's sim¬ 
ply no better way to communicate 
our feelings: Time flies! It's hard 
to believe that 2013 is upon us and 
that our 10-year Alumni Reunion 
Weekend is just a few months 
away. I'll be coming in from Beijing 
especially for the weekend, and I 
hope to see you there as well. The 
dates are Thursday, May 30-Sun- 
day, June 2. To find out more, to 
make a pledge to attend or to up¬ 
date your contact information with 
Columbia, please visit reunion. 
college.columbia.edu. Feel free 
to email me with any questions 
about the weekend. Also "like" our 
Facebook page, "Columbia College 
Class of 2003 -10 Year Reunion." 

So that you'll know a bit more 
about some of our classmates when 
you catch up with them in a few 
months, here are a few updates. 

Andy Shin is the co-founder 
and CTO for a fashion start-up, 
Vaunte. He recently moved back 
to New York City after living in 
the Bay Area, where he started 
Togetherville, a company acquired 
by Disney. 

Rachel Lynn Kalin (nee Reich- 
ard) writes, "My husband, Matthew 
Kalin, and I welcomed our first 


child, Sophie Lynn, on December 8." 

Adam Kushner is executive 
editor of National Journal, a weekly 
political magazine based in Wash¬ 
ington, D.C. 

Afia Owusu-Sekyere writes, "I 
live in Indianapolis and am a brand 
manager within the men's health 
business unit of Eli Lilly." 

Kristin Connors and Brian 
Kaderii are engaged to be married 
in June. 

Raquel Gardner writes, "I 
recently finished my residency 
in neurology at UCSF and have 
started a fellowship in behavioral 
neurology at the UCSF Memory 
and Aging Center. My husband, 
Jonathan, recently graduated from 
the M.D.-Ph.D. program here and 
started his residency in lab medi¬ 
cine. My son, Azaria (16 months) 
already is quite a character!" 

Steven Ling writes, "I had 
an extremely busy but fun-filled 
summer 2012 in NYC pursuing my 
passions while being on hiatus from 
the actuarial profession. I recently 
played in an amazing concert with 
the New Amsterdam Symphony 
Orchestra with Elaine Tai '03E, 
where we played the works of Mo¬ 
zart, Mendelssohn and Beethoven. 

I also enrolled in a six-week acting 
program at the Ted Bardy Acting 
Studio, which has been 20 hours 
a week of intense and fulfilling 
classes. I have been continuing 
my improv comedy training at the 
Upright Citizens Brigade Improvi- 
sational and Sketch Comedy Train¬ 
ing Center and the Magnet Theater, 
and have been performing on stage 
every chance I can get." 

Jason Colombo, v.p. for asset 
management at Goldman Sachs, 
married Jessica Levin at the Ritz- 
Carlton in San Juan, Puerto Rico. 
Jessica is an associate at Morrison 
Cohen, a Manhattan law firm. 

Sam Arora writes, "I married my 
sweetheart, Jaime Bugaski, in Wash¬ 
ington, D.C. On hand for the celebra¬ 
tion were Jonathan Manes, Dana 
Peritz (nee Hopp), Karen Sagall 
'03E and groomsman and Columbia 
roommate Vincent Schoefer '03E." 

Lastly, Will Hu had a mini Co¬ 
lumbia reunion at his wedding to 
Jessica Meksavan '05 Barnard. The 
reception was held at the Westin St. 
Francis in San Francisco. Classmates 
in attendance included Gaurav 
Shah, Daniel Dykema, Michelle 
Hodara, Shelly Mittal and Daniel 
Lee. 


Angela Georgopoulos 

200 Water St., Apt. 1711 
New York, NY 10038 
aeg90@columbia.edu 

Hello fellow CC '04ers! I hope you 
are all well and looking forward 
to spring. As usual, just a friendly 



reminder to send in your news and 
updates — don't be shy! This col¬ 
umn needs your input. Feel free to 
contact me at aeg90@columbia.edu 
or via Columbia College Today's web 
submission form: college.columbia. 
edu/ cct/ submit_class_note. 

On to the news. 

Lauren Ende and her husband, 
Daniel, welcomed their first child, 
Arielle, on September 17. Lauren is 
a surgical pathology fellow at The 
Johns Hopkins Hospital, having 
finished her residency in pathology 
at the Hospital of the University of 
Pennsylvania. Lauren also shares 
that Shirley Cho Fulmer '04E and 
her husband, Ryan, welcomed their 
first child, Hannah, in November. 

Congratulations to both sets of 
parents! 

Brian Cabezas married Grace 
Ouma in July and began an M.B.A. 
at IE Business School in Madrid, 
Spain, in November. 

Joseph LoGiudice is in a Ph.D. 
program in social welfare at The 
Graduate Center, CUNY, and is 
studying policies and practices that 
affect the LGBTQ and disability 
populations. 

Congratulations to Robyn Mar 
and Rfa Tabacco, who were mar¬ 
ried in October. They met in law 
school at NYU. Robyn is a lawyer 
in the criminal defense practice of 
The Bronx Defenders. 


Claire McDonnell 

[|U1 636 SE 1st St. 

HAM Belle Glade, FL 33430 
claire.mcdonnell@ 
gmail.com 

Hello from San Francisco, Class 
of 2005! I'm excited to join you as 
the new Peter Kang. Let's start the 
updates with a few weddings. 

Cedrick Mendoza-Tolentino 
wrote in about a Columbia wed¬ 
ding weekend extravaganza: "On 
June 23, Lauren Parmington mar¬ 
ried Dan Long at the Lake Placid 
Lodge in Lake Placid, N.Y. The 
ceremony was a beautiful bookend 
to a courtship that, for those who 
have had the pleasure of spending 
time with Lauren and Dan through 
the years, began years ago at a Hal¬ 
loween party at the Nancy Whis¬ 
key Pub just south of Canal Street. 
How were we all supposed to 
know that Dan, who was shocked 
that he was being put into a cab 
given that Lauren's apartment was 
only two blocks away, would be 
the one to win over Lauren's heart? 
Dan endured much to be the one 
lucky enough to stand at the shore 
of Lake Placid as Lauren's father 
guided her down the long set of 
stairs and over the gravel-covered 
path — endless hockey games, sail¬ 
ing events and hikes up, through 
and around the Adirondacks. 
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Speaking for those who know 
them both, we wish them nothing 
but happiness. 

"Many alums were in atten¬ 
dance, including Michael Bazyle- 
wicz '04E; Becker Chase; Pepin 
Gelardi '05E; Stefanie Goodsell 
'09; Teresa Herrmann; Stephanie 
Huffman; Kent Parmington '08; 
Casey Potash; Annelise Schantz 
'04 Barnard; Grace Souter (nee 
Coyle); Julia Werb '06, '13 Business; 
Lily Wohl; and Weston Friedman 
'08. The evening included many 
highlights, not least of which was a 
lovely speech by Lily that brought 
much of the audience to tears. 

A fun time was had by all, and 
everyone left Lake Placid wishing 
the weekend could have lasted just 
a bit longer. 

"Congratulations, Lauren and 
Dan!" 

Becca Brown married Devin 
McKnight in September in her 
home state of Vermont. Columbians 
in attendance included Daryl Weber 
'02, Jenn Weber (nee Legum), Anya 
Chemeff, Bennett Cohen, Rujeko 
Hockley and Anna Stemoff '05 
Barnard. After graduating from 
Georgetown's McDonough School 
of Business last spring, Becca be¬ 
came a communications specialist 
at Applegate. 

Alexandra Hartman and Andrew 
Tolve celebrated their first anniver¬ 
sary in October. The couple, who 
began dating senior year after taking 
Music Hum together, was married 
on October 1,2011, in Highlands, 
N.C. A number of College and En¬ 
gineering graduates made the trip, 
including Regina Bennis-Hartman 
'09, Sarah Rae Murphy '05E, Chris¬ 
tina Baumel, Amanda Ramsdell '12 
P&S and Carolyn McCormick. After 
quite a few years abroad and away, 
Andrew and Alexandra moved back 
to New York following their wed¬ 
ding. They live in Brooklyn, where 
he is a writer and she works on 
sustainability and labor issues. 

In addition to tying the knot, our 
classmates continue their adven¬ 
tures as playwrights, home owners, 
doctors and more. 

Michael Yates Crowley is a Lila 
Acheson Wallace American Play¬ 
wrights Program fellow at Juilliard 
and frequently performs with his 
theater company Wolf 359 (wolf359. 
oig). 

Brendon Jobs loved his second 
summer in Washington, D.C., but 
has decided to stay out in Philly, as 
Germantown is talcing off and he's 
settling into home ownership with 
his partner. 

Vanessa Carr is an independent 
filmmaker in San Francisco. Since 
graduating from the UC Berkeley 
Graduate School of Journalism, 
she's worked on projects with The 
New York Times and PBS. She's 
making a documentary about 



Shannon Munoz '07 and Sean Kelly '05E were married on August 25 in Napa, Calif. Columbians in at¬ 
tendance included, left to right: Carter Reum '03, Courtney Reum '01, Michael Brown Jr. '06, Aubrey 
Medal '07, Cassandra Hamar '07, the bride and the groom. 
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restorative justice programs in Al¬ 
ameda County, Calif. (And hangs 
out with me a lot.) 

Ariel Daube is finishing a pediat¬ 
ric residency at Children's National 
Medical Center in Washington, D.C., 
and recently matched at a fellowship 
at Columbia in pediatric critical care. 

After completing a degree in 
urban planning and urban design 
jointly at Harvard and MET, Ben 
Harwood moved to New Orleans 
to work on Katrina recovery efforts. 
Since 2009 he has worked in afford¬ 
able, sustainable recovery housing. 
He was responsible for writing 
recovery and redevelopment plans 
for several important neighbor¬ 
hoods, authoring and passing 
significant sections of tire city's post- 
Katrina master plan and securing 
more than $35 million of state and 
federal housing funds to fund work 
on 2,000 lots and homes. 

Ben now is a project manager at 
C&G Construction of Louisiana, 
where he coordinates projects with 
the City of New Orleans and many 
nonprofit organizations. These in¬ 
clude the Riggio Foundation's Proj¬ 
ect Home Again, which is building 
200 homes in the heavily flooded 
Gentilly neighborhood, and Brad 
Pitt's Make It Right Foundation, 
which is building 150 houses in the 
, devastated Lower Ninth Ward. Ben 
also is on the board of the Historic 
Faubourg Treme Association and 
chairs its Economic Development 
Committee. 

In December, Ben purchased and 
began restorations on a 200-year-old 
historic "Creole cottage" house of 
his own in the Treme neighborhood. 
That 7 s also where he founded a 


community-based nonprofit. People 
United for Armstrong Park, that 
helped rebuild and re-open Louis 
Armstrong Park, home of Congo 
Square, the historic birthplace 
of jazz. In 2012, his organization 
produced 15 weeks of free, all-ages 
musical and cultural programming. 
Recordings and more information 
can be found at armstrongpark.org. 
Don't hesitate to email Ben at ben@ 
armstrongpark.org if you'll be in 
New Orleans any time soon. 

What 7 s going on with you these 
days? We all want to know, so send 
an update! 


Michelle Oh Sing 

[If,] 9 N 9thSt., Unit401 
timid Philadelphia, PA 19107 
mo2057@columbia.edu 

Seth Wainer recently started a 
position with the White House's 
Office of Science and Technology 
Policy and ran into Wayne Ting, 
who works on the National Eco¬ 
nomic Council. 

Talibah Newman '13 Arts was 
awarded a 2012 Director's Guild 
of America Student Film Award in 
the African-American category for 
her short film. Busted On Brigham 
Lane. She is in post-production 
on her thesis film. Sweet Honey 
Chile', which will premiere in the 
Columbia University Film Festival 
later this year. 

On December 5, Jennifer Med- 
bery (nee Schnidman) was featured 
on CNN.com for her work with 
Kickboard, a software company 
that provides a centralized location 
for teachers to record their students' 


progress. The article was headlined, 
"In Katrina's shadow. New Orleans' 
startups take flight." (See Around 
the Quads in this issue and the 
Alumni Profile in the Summer 2012 
issue.) 

Teddy Diefenbach finished his 
master's in interactive media at 
the USC School of Cinematic Arts, 
where he wrote a thesis on narrative 
systems design in video games. He 
then founded Rad Dragon, a game 
development studio based in Los 
Angeles. The studio's game. The 
Moonlighters, was selected and 
shown by the IndieCade festival at 
the Electronic Entertainment Expo 
last summer, and Rad Dragon re¬ 
leased its first game for iOS devices. 
Shove Pro, in November. 

And now for a series of wonder¬ 
ful wedding announcements. 

This past November, Emily Lo 
married fellow MIT graduate stu¬ 
dent Marcus Gibson in her native 
Philadelphia area. She took a break 
from her architecture thesis-writing 
to celebrate with guests from 
around the world, including several 
Columbians and Carman 13-ers: 
Anissa Bazari; Allan Fong '05E; 
Emily Kleinman; Jean Lee '05; Ran¬ 
dy Li '06E and his wife, Norah Li 
(nee Garry); Peter Liou '08; Krishna 
Rao; Jonathan Talamini '07 and his 
wife, Christine Talamini '07 (nee 
Lin); Becca Tam '05 (nee Anderson); 
Anne Thomas; Michael Vary and 
his wife, Jackie Vary (nee Matayo- 
shi); Vidya Vasu-Devan; Dave Wei; 
Susan Wei '08E (nee Liu); Jerry Wu; 
and Sevinc Yuksel '06E. 

Kinara Flagg '11L and Paul Filed 
were married on August 11 at The 
Ram's Head Inn on Shelter Island, 
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an island between the forks at the 
eastern end of Long Island, near 
where Kinara grew up. Many dear 
friends from the Gass of 2006 were 
in attendance, and some played key 
roles in the ceremony, including 
best man (and best twin) Philip 
Fileri, Nattha Chutinthranond, 
Umrao Sethi and Laura Stedman. 
Friend and Kinara's fellow Law 
School classmate, Andrew Case 
'11L, officiated. 

Other CC alums enlivening the 
celebration included Patrick Cic- 
cone '03, Max DiLallo, Jeffrey Sted¬ 
man '05, Laurel Combs, Ed Combs 
and Julia Werb. The newlyweds are 
doing well: Kinara clerks for U.S. 
District Judge Janet Bond Arterton 
in New Haven, Conn., where they 
live with leurs chats, Anouk and 
Guillaume. Kinara was admitted to 
the New York bar in January and 
will begin a clerkship on the United 
States Court of Appeals for the 
Second Circuit in September. Paul is 
completing a dissertation in cinema 
studies at NYU. 

Marc Pimentel '10 P&S married 
Camilla Benedicto '08 PH in Boston 
on August 25. April Lee '10 SIPA 
was maid of honor. Groomsmen 
included Tahmid Chowdhury, 
George Eng '13E, 14 P&S; James 
Ji '10 P&S; Ani Ravi; and Eugene 
Tsai '10 P&S. Bridesmaids included 
Cindy Cheung '09 GS. 

Also in attendance were Michael 
Bouton '10 P&S, Mai-King Chan '10 
P&S, Eunji Choi '06E, Maggie Chou 
'10 P&S, Evan Davidson '06E, Bran¬ 
don Hays '10 P&S, Helen He, John 
Kaczmar '10 P&S, Sasha Katsnelson 
'06E, Emily Niu '10 P&S, Kristen 
Pastor '10 P&S, Melissa Sum TO 
P&S, Damani Taylor TO P&S, Nicole 
Taylor '12 P&S, Peggy Tseng '13 
P&S, William Tseng '08 PH, Zachary 
Wright TO P&S, Schonmei Wu TO 
P&S and Vijay Yerubandi TO P&S. 

Robert McNamee writes, "I am 
happy to report that on September 
151 married the beautiful Erin 
Aycock in a nondenominational 
ceremony at the Hempstead House 
at Sands Point Preserve in Sands 
Point, N.Y. In attendance were 
many old Columbia friends, includ¬ 
ing my best man. Will Thomas, 
and his wife, Megan Thomas '01 
Barnard; CJ Zopf '06E and his wife, 
Stephanie Zopf '06E (nee Hores), 
Jalal Ahmed '06E, Emily Doherty, 
Yasmine El Gabbani, Brit Cowan 
'07 Barnard, Yasmine Cathell '07 
Barnard, Anna Tkacheva '07, Brian 
French '08 and Peter Petraro." 

Jason Colombo, v.p. for asset 
management at Goldman Sachs, 
married Jessica Levin at the Ritz- 
Carlton in San Juan, Puerto Rico. 
Jessica is an associate at Morrison 
Cohen, a Manhattan law firm. 

Sam Arora writes, "I married 
my sweetheart, Jaime Bugaski, in 
Washington, D.C. On hand for the 


celebration were Jonathan Manes, 
Dana Peritz (nee Hopp), Karen 
Sagall '03E and groomsman and 
Columbia roommate Vincent 
Schoefer '03E." 

Congratulations to all! 


David D. Chait 

1255 New Hampshire Ave. 

N.W., Apt. 815 
Washington, DC 20036 
ddc2106@columbia.edu 

The Class of 2007 has been up to 
some amazing things! 

Sarah Smick directed, co-wrote, 
produced and is starring in her first 
feature film, "a bro-mantic dark 
comedy called Friended to Death, 
about a guy who fakes his death 
on social media to see which of his 
so-called 'friends' care enough to 
show up at his fake funeral. I'm 
thrilled to be nearing completion 
on it and look forward to premier¬ 
ing it in early 2013." The film has 
been profiled in Indiewire and The 
Examiner. 

Kasia Nikhamina shares, "My 
husband, Ilya Nikhamin, has 
launched his own bicycle shop, 
Redbeard Bikes, in DUMBO in 
Brooklyn. (And as we know, behind 
every great man is a great woman 
... I've been helping him out behind 
the scenes.) The big draw is that he 
offers professional bike fittings — 
highly recommended for anyone 
who's experiencing pain or discom¬ 
fort while riding. Swing by the shop 
when you're in town! The address 
is 165 Front St., and our website is 
redbeardbikes.com." 

Christine Kwak has finished 
her third semester as a visiting 
lecturer in the music department 
at Cornell, although, she notes, "I 
left Ithaca and moved back to NYC 
a while ago. My husband, Eddie 
Kim '08, '14L, transferred over the 
summer to Columbia Law School. 
[As I write,] my chamber group, 
Solisti Ensemble (solistiensemble. 
org), is awaiting its Carnegie Hall 
Stem Auditorium debut on Janu¬ 
ary 18,2013. Should be an exciting 
night. Winter plans include spend¬ 
ing lots of quality time with my sis¬ 
ter, Michelle Kwak '12, who works 
at Ralph Lauren in Seoul, Korea, 
and visiting for the holidays." 

Love is in the air for CC '07. 

Rachel Rosenberg '06, a second- 
year resident in family medicine at 
Beth Israel Medical Center, married 
Khalil Savary, a second-year pe¬ 
diatrics resident at Jacobi Medical 
Center in the Bronx. The two were 
featured in The New York Times 
wedding section in October. 

Thomas Weldon '08 and Ma- 
rissa Doyle were married on Sep¬ 
tember 1. The wedding ceremony 
took place at the Second Presbyte¬ 
rian Church in Pittston, Pa. 


Michael Accordino and Lauren 
Accordino '09 (nee Shearer) also 
were married this summer. 

April Nizlek (now April Jelinek) 
married Michal Jelinek on August 18 
in St. Paul's Chapel. Max Foxman, 
Larissa Silva and diving coach Gor¬ 
don Spencer were in attendance. 
April and Michal met in Haiti 
following the 2010 earthquake and 
now live in Michal's hometown of 
Bratislava, Slovakia. 

Joanna Loewenstein is engaged 
to Leon Skomicki '06 Princeton of 
Caracas, Venezuela. 

Lenora Babb writes, "Kori Gatta 
and John Estrada '07E are engaged 
and will be married in the fall. John 
proposed to Kori where they met, 
on Amsterdam Avenue near their 
old dorm, Wien." Also, "I recently 
visited Suzanne Hopcroft and 
Jonny Rose '04 at their beautiful 
apartment in Long Beach, Calif., 
where they recently moved. By 
all accounts they are enjoying the 
sunshine and the beach." 

In October, Christina Myers '08 
produced and performed in an am¬ 
bitious theatre project. Those Whom 
the Gods Love, in the Downtown 
Los Angeles Arts District through 
her budding theatre company. Kids 
Terribles. She also has launched a 
"found space" theatre experience, 
where the audience arrives at a 
restaurant with a prix fixe dinner; 
a conspicuous character then acts 
as guide, escorting guests to an un¬ 
disclosed loft location for the show. 
The experience aims to keep the 
audience on its toes and sets a tone 
of excitement and surprise from 
the beginning. The story unfolds as 
a satire about Hollywood itself told 
through the eyes of a smart young 
woman trying to find her place 
in the real world. Check it out at 
kidsterribles.com. 

I'm excited to announce that I 
(David Chait) am engaged to Aman¬ 
da Mullens '13 Arch. I proposed to 
Amanda in September on a trip to 
Washington, D.C., where we met. 


REUNION WEEKEND 
MAY 30-JUNE 2, 2013 

ALUMNI OFFICE CONTACTS 

ALUMNI AFFAIRS Sarah Trimmer 
sst2l32@columbia.edu 
212-851-7977 
DEVELOPMENT Julia Pollan 
jep2l77@columbia.edu 
212-851-7941 
Neda Navab 
7 Soldiers Field Park, 

Apt. 7C 

Boston, MA 02163 
nn2126@columbia.edu 

IE s been nearly five years since 
we graduated and (for most of us) 
entered the real world. Incredible! 
An amazing team of our classmates 
are hard at work on the Reunion 




Committee planning the Alumni 
Reunion Weekend festivities, so 
please save the date: Thursday, May 
30-Sunday, June 2. Events will take 
place on campus and throughout 
NYC. Go to reunion.college.colum 
bia.edu to get more information and 
to make a pledge to attend. Also, 
please take a minute to update your 
contact information on the site so 
Columbia can send you the latest 
news related to reunion. You also 
can contact either of the staff mem¬ 
bers noted at the top of the column. 

Also, join our CC/EN Facebook 
group, "Columbia University Class 
of 2008." Now, onto a few updates 
from classmates. 

Joshua Robinson has some pretty 
big news to share. "First, I proposed 
to Daniella Zalcman '09 on the 
steps of the Met. It had been a long 
time coming, but I still managed to 
surprise her with an elaborate ruse. 
For the record, she said yes. Making 
things even more interesting for us, 
we moved to London (my home¬ 
town) in November, where I started 
as The Wall Street Journal's European 
sports correspondent and sports 
editor of WSJ Europe. After three 
months of covering nothing but the 
New York Giants, I'll be glad to trade 
in one football for another." 

Tarin O'Donnell moved to Mi¬ 
ami last summer and recently started 
working with Google, doing market¬ 
ing for Google+. "I'm enjoying living 
in the tropics with a Penn graduate 
and soaking in the 'Meeyami' flavor. 
My apartment is always open to vis¬ 
iting Lions, unless Anna C. Lindow 
is occupying the guest room, which 
she does frequently." 

Karl Moats '11 Business now 
travels the world as a v.p. of market¬ 
ing with Adobe. His work was fea¬ 
tured in a New York Times/Wall Street 
Journal international ad campaign. 
Karl met Newt Gingrich and his 
wife, Callista, in a gym in Singapore 
(Newt was only touring), saw the 
prime minister of Japan in Tokyo 
and swam with beluga whales at 
SeaWorld Orlando. 

Ladies, Karl also enjoys candlelit 
dinners, long walks on the beach 
and Justin Bieber songs. His num¬ 
ber is 801-228-8387. 


Alidad Damooei 

c/o CCT 

Columbia Alumni Center 
622 W. 113th St., MC 4530 
New York, NY 10025 
damooei@gmail.com 

This fall, Lindsey Frost Cleary 
married Jonathon Cleary in Chat¬ 
tanooga, Term. Eva Fortes, Holly 
Chung, Cyrus Ebnesajjad and Soo 
Han joined Lindsey in the celebra¬ 
tion (see nearby photo). Lindsey 
lives in Tennessee, where she is a 
research associate in STEM Educa- 
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vedia Biton '08 and Vladimir Eidelman '08E were married on August 12 in a seaside Jewish ceremony and reception in Istanbul, Turkey. 
Among the Columbians in attendance were, left to right: Blake Rego '08E, Michelle Mayer '08, Oleg otlivanchik '08E, the bride, the groom, 
Kseniya Shelkovskaya '08 Barnard, Yoni BenTov '08E and Journee isip '08. 

PHOTO: TIM RYAN SMITH 


tion at the University of Tennessee 
at Chattanooga. 

Daniella Zalcman and Joshua 
Robinson '08 also will be walking 
down the aisle soon. The engaged 
couple recently moved to London, 
where Joshua is a sports editor for 
the European edition of The Wall 
Street Journal. 

Hurricane Sandy dealt a devas¬ 
tating blow to many New Yorkers. 
Marissa "Isang" Smith did her 
part in the weeks following the 
tragedy to help. Isang had planned 
to run in the ING New York City 
Marathon. After it was canceled, 
she decided to be a campaign man¬ 
ager for Run Anyways, which was 
formed in the aftermath of the hur¬ 
ricane. The group raised $16,000 
by facilitating a marathon-distance 
run in Central Park and also col¬ 
lected enough supplies to fill five 
trucks. Now, Isang is helping turn 
Run Anyways into an official char¬ 
ity that will continue as a force in 
the athletic community. 

Isang's commitment to running 
is a full-time profession. She is a 
coach for City Coach and JackRab- 
bit Sports in New York City. 

Don't forget to send me an 
update in 2013! Use my email ad¬ 
dress at the top of the column or 
submit through CCT's easy-to-use 
webform: college.columbia.edu/ 
cct/ submit_class_note. 



Julia Feldberg 

4 E. 8th St., Apt. 4F 
New York, NY 10003 


juliafeldberg@gmail.com 


Hello, Class of 2010! Thank you for 
sharing your wonderful updates. 

If you are reading this column but 
have not received an email from 
me asking for your submissions, 
please make sure your email ad¬ 
dress is updated with the College. 
You can do so at the following 
link: college.columbia.edu/cct/ 
update_contact_info. 

Congratulations are in order for 
a few of our recently engaged or 
married classmates. 

As of this writing, Jacob Tadros 
'10E and LeAnn Chavez were to 
be married on February 10. They 
met their freshman year in Carman. 
The bridal party included Rebecca 
(Fuller) Kingman 'll, Sara Yee '10E, 
Toukam Ngoufanke '09E and Kyle 
Jurado '09. 

Abby Oberman writes, "My 
now-fiance, Bryan Finkel, proposed 
last August during the final stop of 
our cruise through Europe (on the 
top of Mount Solaro, Capri, to be 
exact!). I have been overwhelmed 
by the well wishes of so many 
Columbians, and I hope many 
of them will be there to celebrate 
when Bryan and I get married this 
September." 


Lauren "Casey" Hayes gradu¬ 
ated from a conservatory program 
at the Stella Adler Studio of Acting 
last June and now is the develop¬ 
ment director of True False Theatre 
and an associate company member 
of Theatre East. She also is recently 
engaged to Caleb Deats '11L and is 
planning her wedding, which will 
be held on a farm in her home state 
of West Virginia in August. She 
is glad her Columbia friends will 
finally have a reason to visit after 
years of listening to her wax poetic 
about the Mountain State. 

Michael Cloney is a student at 
P&S. As an undergrad, he met his 
now-wife, Tania Harsono '11, in 
Ferris Booth. The couple was mar¬ 
ried on July 28,2011. 

Emelie Kogut writes, "I have 
gone back to school after working 
at various legal jobs in New York 
and Switzerland. I'm in my first 
year at Boston University School of 
Law and I'm very happy to have 
Chloe Brighton '08 and Suhaydee 
Tejeda '12 in my first-year class 
section." 

Rachel Vishnepolsky has 

been awarded the NSF Graduate 
Research Fellowship, to be used 
toward her mathematical research 
on smooth dynamical systems. 

Alexandra Stein writes, "I've 
moved to Morocco, where I am 
the program manager for the High 


Atlas Foundation, an NGO that 
develops and implements develop¬ 
ment projects throughout rural 
Morocco. Living in Marrakech is 
an adventure, between learning the 
languages, hitching rides on the 
backs of motos and exploring the 
mountains just outside of the city. 

It seems, though, that I'm never far 
from home, as my neighbors hap¬ 
pen to be Columbia folk, too!" 

And finally, our quarterly 
installment from Chris Yim, who 
has some incredibly exciting news 
to report: 

"If you're reading this, it means 
that you've survived the 12-21-12 
apocalypse, and I just want to say 
'Congratulations, you're a trooper.' 
In the post-apocalyptic world, my 
hope is that you will turn to me as 
your fearless leader. My campaign 
starts here. 

"On a lighter note, I am still 
alive and kicking. The 2012 holiday 
season left me with a few extra 
pounds that I am hoping to shed 
now that it's 2013. But hey, what 
are New Year's resolutions for if 
not to fantasize about washboard 
abs that are hiding under there 
somewhere? This past year, I have 
been incredibly grateful for learn¬ 
ing the values of discipline, hard 
work and grit. Thanks to those 
who heard me complain and for 
everything that has humbled me in 
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the process. In addition, New York 
would not be the place I call home 
without the friends who make this 
city seem a little bit more normal 
and a little bit less anonymous, 
and who fill it with a lot more love. 
Gracias por todos. 

"So, without further ado ... the 
big news is that I am now a father. 
In the many ways I am untradi- 
tional, I have once again decided to 
forgo the system and do it my own 
way. The week before Thanksgiv¬ 
ing, God brought into this world 
Jackson Carman Yim, weighing 
in at 8 lbs., 3 oz. (And yes, he is 
named after the dorm.) He's a 
beautiful lad with my hazel eyes 
and his mother's mocha skin tone. 

I couldn't be happier and do truly 
feel like a different man. I don't 
suggest this for all, but sometimes 
a baby does solve all problems." 



Colin Sullivan 

c/o CCT 

Columbia Alumni Center 
622 W. 113th St., MC 4530 
New York, NY 10025 


casullivan@gmail.com 


I hope this note finds everyone well 
and enjoying these early months 
of 2013. 

As many of you may know, we 
lost a member of our class and the 
Columbia community a few months 
ago. On November 6, Gelseigh 
Karl-Cannon passed away in 
Denver, after she was hit by a truck 


Answers to Lit Hum Quiz 
on inside Back Cover 

1. Humanities A. 

2. The Iliad, Homer; Inferno, 
Dante; Oedipus the King, 
Sophocles; and Oresteia, 
Aeschylus. 

3. Confessions, St. Augustine 
(off syllabus in 1942-43); 
Essays, Michel de Mon¬ 
taigne (1960-61); History 
of the Peloponnesian War, 
Thucydides (1937-38); and 
Aeneid, Virgil (1952-53). 

4. Jane Austen, whose Pride 
and Prejudice has been 
taught since 1985-86. 

5. Lysistrata, Aristophanes. 

6 . The Medea, Euripides. 

7. Plato and Shakespeare. 

8 . Bible, Job was added in 
1940-41. 

9. Metamorphoses, Ovid. 

10. Shakespeare: Hamlet, Henry 
IV Part I, Henry IV Part II, 
King Lear and Twelfth Night. 


while cycling. From Hartford, 
Conn., Gelseigh majored in envi¬ 
ronmental sciences at Columbia 
and co-founded the sustainable 
cooking group 41ocal. After gradu¬ 
ation, Gelseigh moved to Denver 
to be a nanny for a family with a 
disabled father. At this difficult 
time, our thoughts are with her 
friends and family. 

Other members of our class sent 
updates on their recent activities. 

Nirav Chheda has been "flyin' 
high Bombay-style," living the 
good life since he moved to India 
several months ago. He works for 
MicroEnergy Credits as the pro¬ 
gram manager on Bank of India's 
nationwide clean energy project, 
which involves providing rural In¬ 
dians with loans to purchase clean 
energy products (solar lanterns, 
efficient cook stoves, water purifi¬ 
cation systems) for the generation 
of carbon credits through pollution 
offsets. 

Simone Foxman enjoys her 
new job as a financial journalist at 
Quartz (qz.com), a new global, digi¬ 
tal business publication from The 
Atlantic. She and Benjamin Clark, 
who's a 2L at NYU law, decided to 
finally ditch Manhattan and move 
to Williamsburg, which they love. 

Nicole Cata is in her second 
year at The George Washington 
University Law School, where she 
is a member of The George Wash¬ 
ington International Law Review and 
a research assistant for professor 
Thomas Buergenthal. Although 
she will be in school for a few more 
semesters, she hopes to devote 
her career to advancing the rights 
of women and girls throughout 
the world. This summer, she will 
marry her high school sweetheart, 
Ben Theodore, in their home state 
of New York. 

Congratulations to Nicole! 

Also in Washington, D.C., is 
Josefina Aguila, who is a 1L at 
Georgetown Law. 

Keeping the theme going is Zila 
Acosta, who left Goldman Sachs to 
attend the Law School. At the time 
of writing these notes, he was in 
the midst of first semester finals. 

Luanda Garcia is a second- 
year corps member in Teach For 
America, teaching kindergarten in 
Atlanta. 

Lety ElNaggar writes, "I've 
been in Egypt since late October on 
a Fulbright Scholarship to study 
the nay and kawala, reed flutes 
that have been performed in tradi¬ 
tional Egyptian/Arab music since 
the age of the pharaohs (they have 
actually found these instruments in 
ancient Egyptian tombs, and they 
are played from Morocco to Iraq). 
I'm studying these flutes as they're 
performed and taught in folkloric 
and classical music contexts and 
have been keeping a blog about 


my experiences: letymakesmusic. 
tumblr.com." 
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Sarah Chai 

c/o CCT 

Columbia Alumni Center 
622 W. 113th St., MC 4530 
New York, NY 10025 


sarahbchai@gmail.com 


Class of 2012, our amazing class¬ 
mates are making big moves both 
abroad and in the United States. 

In late November, Rebecca 
Chan attended the UN Framework 
Convention on Climate Change 
Conference of the Parties in Doha, 
Qatar, as a delegate with Sustain- 
US, an organization focused on 
youth and sustainable develop¬ 
ment. There, she was proud to be a 
part of modem Qatar's first public 
protest and the first climate rally 
in a gulf state. She also co-wrote a 
speech delivered on behalf of inter¬ 
national youth before the full ple¬ 
nary of ministers from around the 
world. Rebecca worked with her 
team to use the international stage 
to highlight the issue of climate 
change here at home, recognizing 
that building a domestic climate 
movement is the most promising 
way to shift the United States' cur¬ 
rently obstructionist stance in the 
negotiations. 

David Zhu is working in Hong 
Kong for Goldman Sachs IBD. 

He attended President Lee C. 
Bollinger's Hong Kong reception 
in October. He is involved with 
the Columbia University Alumni 
Association Hong Kong, already 
having organized a recent gradu¬ 
ates gathering with CUAAHK 
V.P. Danny Lee '95 as well as the 
annual Christmas Party. David 
invites anyone in the Class of 2012 
in Hong Kong to reach out to him. 

Jesus Madrid reports from 
Puerto Rico: "Since leaving our be¬ 
loved alma mater. I've been work¬ 
ing with the Cayo Santiago colony 
of free-ranging rhesus macaques 
in Puerto Rico, where I'm a field 
manager for a project from the Uni¬ 
versity of Chicago investigating 
variations of maternal behavior. 

One of the advantages of living on 
a Caribbean island is that I get to 
host friends such as Chithra Ven- 
katesan '12E, Shoshana Spellman 
'12E and Anna Brown '12 Barnard 
in my beachfront apartment. With 
that, I urge friends to please visit 
me before September!" 

Nora Dooley is spending a year 
in South Africa as an intern for 
Grassroot Soccer (GRS), an NGO 
that uses the power of soccer to 
stop the spread of HIV, both by 
working in communities all over 
sub-Saharan Africa and with part¬ 
ners across the globe. She encour¬ 
ages classmates to explore ways to 


become involved by checking out 
her blog (dooley-noted-southafrica. 
blogspot.com), which she runs for 
GRS (grassroot-soccer-kimberley. 
blogspot.com) and her Twitter 
feed, @GRSKimberley. 

Gillian Rhodes' plan to stay in 
Cambodia for eight months is be¬ 
coming a much longer adventure, 
as she now has a job choreograph¬ 
ing for the Cambodian Television 
Network, the No. 1 television 
company in the country. 

Detroit has become an unlikely 
home away from home for the 
Class of 2012. Derek Turner and 
Todd Nelson are "living it up 
downtown as Venture for America 
Fellows and hosting such luminar¬ 
ies as Jason Han (interviewing for 
medical school as of this writing) 
and Mark Hay (before he hopped 
across the pond to start his studies 
at Oxford). Our doors remain open 
for those 2012ers curious about the 
Motor City!" 

In the months leading up to the 
presidential election, Dominique 
Mann was hired to work on Presi¬ 
dent Barack Obama '83's re-election 
campaign in communications at the 
national headquarters in Chicago. 
She was in charge of the national 
Hispanic media operation. She 
shares, "I landed that job because 
Columbia's Alumni & Parent In¬ 
ternship Fund supported my stay in 
Washington, D.C., so I could intern 
at the White House during summer 
2011.1 want to show my gratitude 
by including this in Class Notes." 

Brenda P. Salinas was accepted 
as one of three Kroc Fellows at Na¬ 
tional Public Radio. She is proud 
to be among the WKCR alumni to 
pursue a career in public radio and 
encourages us to listen for her. 

Pat Blute is excited to be the 
Harwich H.S. (Cape Cod, Mass.) 
graduation speaker this summer. 

He currently is in Seattle doing 
freelance movie editing. 

Veronica Hylton, who has 
returned to Columbia as a coordi¬ 
nator in the American Studies de¬ 
partment and lives with Columbia 
roommates, attended her depart¬ 
ment's staff and faculty holiday 
party in December. She also ran in 
President Lee C. Bollinger's Fun 
Run for the first time, writing, 

"Glad I finally had a chance, as I 
was too lazy as a student!" 

Paul Hsiao lives with Eric Tang 
'12E and Eric Chung '12E on the 
Upper East Side. They live near 
Haenna Lee, Anupriya Kohli and 
Sarah Gordon '12E. Paul invites 
the class to let him know if anyone 
is in the neighborhood. 

Some of our classmates have 
returned to school. 

Willie Avendano '12E has 
enrolled at Florida International 
University in Miami for a second 
bachelor's (this time in elemen- 
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RENTALS 


Historic Jekyll island, Georgia. 4BR cottage near beach. Weekly. Bingham '65 
CC. 732-571-0552, jekyllrental.com. 


Naples, Fla: Luxury condominium overlooking Gulf, two-month minimum, 
802-524-2108, James Levy '65CC, '68L. 


acadia national park: 8 bedroom 7.5 bathroom waterfront estate in 
Northeast Harbor with pier and deep water moorings. Monthly, May through 
October, neh20i2@hmamail.com, 650-450-8413. 

FOR SALE 


RARE set of 14 Lenox Columbia plates, mint condition, $950. '52CC grad, 
845-534-9317. 


SERVICES 


MUSIC THEORY/COMPOSITION ASCAP Award recipient (Columbia/Mannes) 
available to teach/tutor in NYC. All ages welcome. References on request. 
Please email teddypoll@gmail.com. 


COLUMBIA JEWELRY 
at CUJewelry.com 

1754 Crown Cuff Links, 
Lapel Pins, Pendants. 
Lions, CU designs. 
Fine, hand-made. 

718 . 796.6408 



tary education). He's working 
part-time with La Camaronera 
food truck so he invites the class 
to "stop by if you're in town!" 
Willie is looking forward to a trip 
to Orlando next summer. 

Celine Pascheles started her 
first year at Stony Brook University 
School of Medicine. She loves it 
and is living her dream of becom¬ 
ing a doctor. 

Kelicia Hollis sent an update 
from Ann Arbor, Mich.: "Transi¬ 
tioning from the bustling vibrancy 
of being an undergraduate in 
New York City to my suburban 
college-town graduate student life 
in Arm Arbor has been smooth. I'm 
definitely caught in the maize-and- 
blue fever that other UMich fans 
have, and I love my department in 
the School of Education. 

"Yet, even as I'm adding another 
layer to my identity, Columbia 
still leaves its mark through the 
friends that I (try to!) catch up with 
from time to time, the Columbia 
backpack that I've finally started 


using after four years of sitting 
in dorm room closets (I was a 
shoulder-bag kind of girl) and the 
Columbia crown pendant that I got 
as a freebie at a senior 2012 event 
and which is hanging on a chain 
around my neck as I type. 

"My Columbia experience was 
a mix of the good, the great, the 
bad and sometimes the I-don't- 
even-have-the-words-to-deal- 
with-this. But it was an experience 
that certainly contributed to my 
personal development, furthered 
my sense of independence and 
added a complexity of thought 
and experience both inside and 
outside of the classroom. I pray 
that all is well with my classmates, 
and that our lives are not only 
full of good intentions but filled 
with love, respect and compassion 
for ourselves and others. I look 
forward to witnessing the great¬ 
ness of our impact in the coming 
years!" 
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How Well Do You Know Lit Hum? 

Test yourself (sorry, no blue books) with the following quiz. Answers on page 94. 

1 . 

What was the original name for Literature Humanities? 

2 . 

Four books have been required texts throughout the 
75 years Lit Hum has been taught. Name them. 

3 . 

Four books have been required texts in all but one year 
that Lit Hum has been taught. Name them. 

4 . 

Which female author’s book was the first added to the list of required texts? 

5 . 

From what Lit Hum text is the following quotation taken: 

“No man is ever going to get satisfaction if the woman doesn’t choose that he should”? 

■■ | 4B w ff 6." f * * 

An original Lit Hum text in 1937-38, this work by a 
Greek tragedian was dropped from the curriculum seven times 
before its most recent reinstatement in 2003-04. Name it. 

-*■' * |i3L 7. 

Two authors have had 12 of their works taught as required texts, 
more than any other authors. Name them. 

8 . 

What was the first book of the Bible to be added to the 
Lit Hum curriculum, and when? 

9 . 

From what Lit Hum text is the following quotation taken: 

“The hero’s mortal body dissolved on his upward path, as a leaden pellet / 
shot from a broad sling melts away in the midst of the sky”? 

10 . 

When Lit Hum was created in 1937, this author had five works 
among the required readings. Name the author and, to be 
considered a true Lit Hum expert, the five works. 
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Come celebrate Alumni Reunion Weekend 2013 

— the reunion that everyone is looking forward to! 


In addition to class-specific events throughout the weekend, you can join all Columbians celebrating their reunions 
on Friday, May 31, at the “Back on Campus” sessions, including Mini-Core Courses, engineering lectures, tours of 
the Morningside campus and its libraries and more. There will also be unique opportunities to engage with the 
city’s arts community through theatre, ballet, music and art gallery tours. 

Columbians will be dispersed throughout the Heights and greater Gotham all weekend, but Saturday, June 1, is 
everyone’s day on campus. This year’s Saturday programming encourages all alumni to come back to celebrate some 
of the best aspects of Columbia at Affinity Receptions and to return to the classroom to hear some of Columbia’s 
best-known faculty and alumni at Dean’s Day in a series of Public Intellectual Lectures and Mini-Core Courses. 

The day wraps up with the reunion classes’ tri-college Wine Tasting, followed by class dinners and a 
final gathering for champagne, dancing and good times on Low Plaza at the Starlight Reception. 

Dates and Registration Information 

Thursday, May 30-Sunday, June 2,2013 

For more information or to register, please visit 

reunion.college.columbia.edu. 

If you register before Wednesday, May 1, you’ll receive a 10 percent discount on 
all events, excluding Broadway shows, New York City Ballet and New York Philharmonic tickets. 





















The College Connection 

Alumni and Students Forge Meaningful Bonds 
Across Disciplines and Generations 
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BILL CAMPBELL, CHAIRMAN OF THE BOARD OF TRUSTEES, COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 
CHAIRMAN OF THE BOARD OF DIRECTORS, INTUIT ^ 

MEMBER OF THE BOARD OF DIRECTORS, APPLE „ ; 

MEMBER OF THE COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY CLUB OF NEW YORK 




The perfect midtown location to network, dine with a 
client, hold events or business meetings, house guests 
in town for the weekend, and much more. 


COLUMBIA 

UNIVERSITY 

CLUB 

NEW YORK 


To become a member, visit columbiaclub.org or 
call 212-719-0380. 

in residence at The Princeton Club of New York 

15 WEST 43 STREET 
NEW YORK, NY 10036 
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MESSAGE FROM 


DEAN JAMES J. VALENTINI 


Alumni and Students Benefit from 
Inter generational Interaction 




T his spring, at a campus event cel¬ 
ebrating the 75th anniversary of 
Literature Humanities, faculty, 
students, alumni and parents gath¬ 
ered in classrooms around campus 
to discuss The Odyssey, Euripides, 

Montaigne and Jane Austen, and to deliberate the 
value of Lit Hum and the Core. Current students 
heard about the significance of the Core in former 
students' lives and former students heard how it 
has changed — and stayed the same — during the 
years since they took it. It was a great opportunity 
for intergenerational interaction. And it was just one 
example of many such opportunities at the College 
each year. 

Columbia College alumni and students engage 
through internships, mentoring programs, pre-professional 
advising, scholarship matching and at events. They engage in 
formal settings and less formal settings on campus, in workplaces 
and in coffee shops around the city and the world. The process 


begins when students are applying to Columbia 
— many are interviewed by Alumni Representa¬ 
tive Committee (ARC) volunteers — and contin¬ 
ues through Class Day, when representatives of 
each alumni class march in the Alumni Parade of 
Classes onto South Lawn to celebrate that year's 
graduates. Such interaction is key to the College 
experience: Students see their possible futures 
through alumni, and alumni remember their pasts 
and what they experienced as students. 

In my two years as dean, I have noticed again 
and again how passionate students and alumni are 
about seeking connections with one another. And 
I am committed to creating more opportunities for 
such connections. One of my long-term goals for the 
College and the Columbia College Alumni Asso¬ 
ciation is to match every current Columbia College student with a 
Columbia College alumni mentor. We will be working on develop¬ 
ing and implementing this mentorship program with the CCAA 
and the College's alumni relations and development staffs. This is 
part of my goal of 100 percent alumni engagement in the College 
— of encouraging every alumnus/a to be involved in some way 
each year. I look forward to updating you on this effort. 

The Columbia College experience is a continuum that starts 
from the point of being admitted and lasts until you celebrate 
the 50th, 65th or even 80th anniversary of your graduation. For 
me, there are three stages of Columbia College students: future 
student, current student and former student, and as alumni — 
former students — you play an important role as mentors, advis¬ 
ers and inspirations for our current students. In you, our talented 
and accomplished alumni, our students see the exciting opportu¬ 
nities that a Columbia College education can provide. 

If you are interested in engaging with our current (and future) 
students, I urge you to get involved. Here are a few ways to do so: 

■ interview prospective students: undergrad.admissions. 
columbia.edu/ admissions/ archandbook/ frontpage; 

■ mentor a student: college.columbia.edu/alumni/ 
volunteer/ mentoring; 

■ attend an event with students: studentaffairs.columbia. 
edu/ studentandalumni; and/or 

■ sponsor an internship, give students career advice or 
help them prepare for job interviews: careereducation. 
columbia.edu/ alumni. 


Students engage with alumni at events such as a media panel 
at Bloomberg headquarters (above) and through community¬ 
building activities such as the annual Alumni Parade of Classes. 


Enjoy the summer. I hope to see you on campus soon! 
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Letters to the Editor 


Keeping the Spirit Alive 

Congratulations to the CCT staff for cre¬ 
ating an alumni magazine that has kept 
alive the spirit of intellectual curiosity and 
exploration that has been such an impor¬ 
tant part of what Columbia has stood for 
through the years and, in particular, for 
your two most recent issues celebrating 
"the Pride of the Lions" and the Core Lit¬ 
erature Humanities course. 

Dr. Howard B. Levine '64 
Brookline, Mass. 

The Winter 2012-13 issue was the very best 
I have seen, perhaps ever. Good work. 

Dr. Paul Erik Gorrin '63 
Milford, Del. 

Lit Hum @ 75 

Time flies. Value stays. 

Lit Hum started in 1938.1 took it as a 
freshman in 1939 and again in my sopho¬ 
more year. 

Initially I was annoyed to have a course 
imposed on me, then entranced. 

I have kept all the books. The binders 
are cracked and the pages yellow — but 
the contents priceless. 

Cedric Philipp '43 
Audubon, Pa. 

I don't think I've ever read as large a per¬ 
centage of an issue of Columbia College 
Today as I did of the [Spring 2013] issue 
about the anniversary of Lit Hum. 

My memories of this class are some¬ 
what painful: Reading a book a week was 
difficult for me, often impossible. But de¬ 
spite my not having completed all these 
great works, I would not trade the expe¬ 
rience for anything. I am convinced that I 


am a better scientist and person for having 
been exposed to these books and the dis¬ 
cussions they generated. 

Each year, when we are evaluating ap¬ 
plicants to medical or graduate school at 
the University of Michigan, where I am 
a member of the faculty, I pay special at¬ 
tention to whether they have [studied] a 
broad liberal arts curriculum. I find that if 
a student's classes have almost exclusively 
been in the hard sciences, they lack some 
of the maturity that I think bodes well for 
success in graduate or professional school. 

Columbia should be proud of this tra¬ 
dition. I look forward to celebrating the 
100th anniversary. 

Mike Imperiale 76, '81 GSAS 
Ann Arbor, Mich. 

I was deeply influenced by the Humani¬ 
ties courses; I had never read most of the 
authors we were exposed to nor was I fa¬ 
miliar with their ideas. 

I was lucky enough to have two great 
teachers — very different, but both stimu¬ 
lated my mind as nothing before. James 
Gutmann [Class of 1918, '36 GSAS] was a 
kind and gentle scholar who pushed the 
class to think for itself and guided us so 
gently we didn't realize how much we 
were learning. He had us to his apartment 
for tea and cookies and reminded us there 
was a world outside the College. Mark Van 
Doren ['21 GSAS] was a brilliant scholar 
and he did not suffer fools lightly. We were 
reading The Odyssey and someone in the 
class said Odysseus was an "arrogant" 
man. Van Doren looked at him and said, 
"All great men are arrogant. I myself am 
arrogant." The inference was not missed by 
any of us. 

I took many other fine courses with 
great teachers such as James Shenton ['49, 
'54 GSAS], Moses Hadas ['30 GSAS] and 
Wm. Theodore de Bary ['41, '53 GSAS] 
and was deeply influenced by all of them. 
I received an amazing education at Co¬ 
lumbia, but Lit Hum was the first [course] 
to open my eyes to the wonderful world I 
now enjoy. 

Dr. Carl Norden '56 
Philadelphia 

Contrary to the self-congratulatory tone 
of the Lit Hum 75th anniversary issue 
[Spring 2013], my most vivid Lit Hum 
memory was standing in front of Low 
Library holding a paperback edition of 
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James P. Mirollo '61 GSAS, the Parr Professor Emeritus of English and Comparative Litera¬ 
ture, pauses during a Literature Humanities class in 1991. Mirollo was one of the panelists 
at the keynote event during the Lit Hum @ 75 celebration on April 26. 
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something or other in my hand and won¬ 
dering how I would get through 450 pages 
of fairly dense reading in a week—and if I 
did, how I would remember any of it. 

Russ Abbott '62 

Culver City, Calif. 

The series on Lit Hum in the Spring 2013 
issue is excellent. I shall be forever grateful 
for the Core Curriculum. It was then that 
my education truly began. 

Having said that, I have always regret¬ 
ted that only Western Civilization was 
covered. The world ended in Greece. The 
rich and manifold cultures, politics, eco¬ 
nomics and religions of the Near, Middle 
and Far East were ignored. In that silence, 
those regions were tacitly relegated to un¬ 
importance and I, for one, left with that 
mindset. If the world ended in Greece for 
Columbia graduates, the same limited 
perspective might well have been shared 
by graduates of other schools with their 
even narrower curricula. The history of 
the last century and this one so far has 
shown the huge importance of the world 
beyond Greece. Most of today's headlines 
deal with events in those regions. 

One wonders whether more broadly ed¬ 
ucated college graduates of my day might 
have produced better managers of world 
affairs than the less than brilliant record of 
the West in the 20th century — and the 21st, 
too, so far. 

Dr. G.J. D'Angio '43 
Philadelphia 

I enjoyed CCT Editor Alex Sachare '71's 
"Reevaluating My Lit Hum Experience" 
[Within the Family, Spring 2013]. Even if 
you read the books more fully, there is al¬ 
ways a desire to re-read the Core. 

My CC'92 next door neighbor from 
first year and I hatched a plan that at 70 we 
would retake both CC and Lit Hum. Recent¬ 
ly we were emailing regarding this fantasy 
subject and hoping the College doesn't go 
all online by then. For us, half of the experi¬ 
ence is the reading; the other half is being in 
a classroom with a professor and the other 
Columbia College students. The diversity 
of philosophical thinking in those intimate 
classroom [settings] generated discussions I 
will never forget. 

I regret not reading even more in-depth 
than I did at 18; but I don't ever believe the 
college experience is wasted. Those books 
read and unread shaped and inspired my 
thoughts, fostered dreams realized and 
unrealized, and bonded me forever in a 
future with a large intellectual community 
of thinkers. 


To this day I can spot the Columbia 
College graduate because in every field he 
or she is known to be the uniquely coura¬ 
geous voice asking the most uncomfort¬ 
able, difficult, unanswerable questions. I 
believe the Core experience is responsible 
for what I describe as the CC unpreten¬ 
tious search for truth. 

Jennifer Madrid '92 
Bedford, N.Y. 

I enjoyed immensely the latest CCT on the 
Core [Spring 2013]. Everyone who has at¬ 
tended the College owes an immense debt 
to this seminal idea. I was privileged to 
extend my Lit Hum experience to "super 
Lit Hum," the "Colloquium on Literature, 
Language, Philosophy and History," in 
my junior and senior years. 

A student had to be nominated [to take 
the class] by the Lit Hum faculty. This was 
a weekly seminar with two University 
professors and eight students from differ¬ 
ent majors reading works from Gilgamesh 
to the Enlightenment the first year, then 
through the 20th century for the second 
year. My professors included Edward 
Said, James Wood and Hugh Amory. We 
continue the tradition with a small group 
in New Orleans. The University would do 
well to revive this course. 

Dr. Frederick G. Kushner 70, '74 P&S 
New Orleans 

Unlike the ponderous chest-thumping that 
filled the Spring 2013 CCT dealing with Lit 
Hum history, I am going to take a different 
view in offering my memories of my won¬ 
derful time in the course. This memory is 


apocryphal and has a necessary touch of 
verisimilitude. 

I was walking down Broadway from 
116th Street to approximately 113th Street 
with an armful of clothing for the Greek- 
owned dry cleaning establishment. Ahead 
of me, to my astonishment, was walking 
Professor Moses Hadas ['30 GSAS], the 
legendary Lit Hum professor whom I had 
heard speak on many occasions. 

Professor Hadas walked into the dry 
cleaning establishment and greeted the 
owner. Apparently, they were on familiar 
terms. 

The owner looked at the garment that 
Professor Hadas had placed on the coun¬ 
ter between them and said, " Euripides ?" 
Without pause. Dr. Hadas said, "Yes. 
Eumenides?" 

I have never forgotten that brief, poignant 
moment. 

John Breeskin '57 
Takoma Park, Md. 

For more alumni reflections on Literature Hum¬ 
anities, go to Web Extras at college.columbia. 
edu/cct. 

(Continued on page 111) 


CCT welcomes letters from readers about 
articles in the magazine but cannot print or 
personally respond to all letters received. 
Letters express the views of the writers 
and not CCT, the College or the University. 
Please keep letters to 250 words or fewer. 
All letters are subject to editing for space 
and clarity. Please direct letters for publi¬ 
cation "to the editor" via mail or online: 
college.columbia.edu/cct/contactus. 
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WITHIN THE FAMILY 

Influences and Inspiration 


T his issue of Columbia College Today focuses on stu¬ 
dent-alumni engagement — the growing number 
of programs designed to build bridges between 
these two segments of the Columbia family and 
the value and enjoyment this interaction can pro¬ 
vide for both. 

Shortly after becoming editor of CCT, I had the pleasure of be¬ 
ing asked to participate in a program in which an alum would 
speak to a group of students, in an informal setting, about his 
or her career path and the twists and turns along the way. The 
program was a forerunner to the Dinner & Discussion Series and 
others described in our cover story. 

When I got to the lounge on the top floor of 
Schapiro Hall dormitory, the site of the event, I 
was unsure exactly what I was going to say and 
why any 20-year-old would find my words to 
be of value. But as I began to speak, I found the 
students to be attentive listeners with provoca¬ 
tive questions, and I enjoyed relating the way 
my career had evolved while mentioning some 
of the people who had influenced me, albeit in¬ 
directly, along the way. 

One of those people was Robert Lipsyte '57, 

'59J. When I was in school, Lipsyte was a sports 
columnist for The New York Times who often 
wrote about what he labeled SportsWorld and 
Jock Culture, the interaction between sports and 
society. He didn't celebrate athletes but rather 
contextualized them, and this fascinated me; it 
also seemed to validate my subsequent career 
choice as something more than a frivolity, to say nothing of a 
waste of a Columbia education. Lipsyte's career has included a 
stint as an Emmy award-winning TV correspondent; authorship 
of numerous young adult novels as well as an acclaimed book 
about his battle with cancer; co-authorship of Dick Gregory's au¬ 
tobiography, Nigger; and now a post as ombudsman of ESPN. 

Another influence was Leonard Koppett '44, who was more 
of a traditionalist than Lipsyte. Koppett, who died 10 years ago, 
was old school; he loved analyzing the games and the people 
who played them, and he relished the statistics of sports and the 
meaning behind the numbers. His perceptive analysis led to his 
induction to the writers' media of both the Baseball and Basket¬ 
ball Halls of Fame. 

I describe them as indirect influences because, unfortunately, 
programs that promoted interaction between alumni and students 
such as the ones detailed in our cover story did not exist at the 
time I was a student. I admired Lipsyte's and Koppett's work and 
knew both were College alumni but felt too awkward as a student 
to reach out to them on my own. I did not meet Koppett until 15 
years after graduation, after I had left AP and was working for the 
National Basketball Association in charge of its editorial depart¬ 
ment. And it wasn't until I interviewed for the editorship of CCT, 
nearly 27 years after my graduation, that I finally met Lipsyte. 
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I'm glad programs now exist that promote interaction between 
students and alumni and urge members of both constituencies to 
participate. 

D ean James J. Valentini welcomed the 1,169 members 
of the Class of 2013 into the ranks of Columbia Col¬ 
lege alumni on Class Day, May 21, with remarks that 
touched upon — in typical Deantini fashion — the hu¬ 
mor of Dr. Seuss, the wisdom of William James and the inspira¬ 
tion of Juan Manuel Fangio. 

Valentini quoted from Dr. Seuss' Oh, the Places You'll Go!, pub¬ 
lished in 1990, before nearly all the graduates 
were bom: "You have brains in your head, you 
have feet in your shoes, you can steer yourself 
any direction you choose." He noted that the 
students had brains and feet before they got to 
Momingside Heights but that Columbia pro¬ 
vided the shoes in terms of a College education 
featuring the Core Curriculum. Then he quot¬ 
ed another line from Dr. Seuss' book, sales of 
■ t annually peak around graduation time: 

"You're off to great places, today is your day, 
your mountain is waiting, so get on your way!" 
r For wisdom, Valentini cited James' words on 

how to spend one's life: "The best use of life is to 
spend it for something that outlasts it." Then he 
offered some more concrete advice of his own: 
"Work hard, try hard, play hard" and "Life's an 
adventure — enjoy the ride." 

As for Fangio, an Argentinian Formula One 
race car driver, and why he should be a source of inspiration, the 
dean said, "No Deantini address to students is complete with¬ 
out a quiz," and drew laughs when he said he would provide 
the answer in his blog a week after graduation. So I quote from 
the Deantini blog of May 28 (college.columbia.edu/ about / dean/ 
blog): 

"In the German Grand Prix on August 4,1957, Fangio was in 
first place when he took a pit stop at lap 13. The stop was a disas¬ 
ter — a mechanic changing a wheel lost the wheel nut and spent 
nearly 30 seconds looking for it (an eternity in racing) — and Fan¬ 
gio fell way behind to a very distant third place. But over the next 
10 laps he achieved what seemed impossible. He made up the 
time lost in the pit stop, setting lap record after lap record, and 
won the race. This is often cited as one of the greatest achieve¬ 
ments in racing history. 

"Fangio was put way behind due to an error by someone other 
than himself — a member of the pit crew — but he did not let 
the mistake keep him from trying. He seemingly had no chance 
of winning the race, but he was undeterred by his unfavorable 
circumstances. He could have given up, but he didn't; he simply 
tried harder. He did not let the seeming improbability of success 
limit his effort." a „ __ 
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Class of 2013 Celebrates at Senior Dinner 


L it by the glow from colored 

floodlights as well as their fast- 
approaching graduation, more 
than 900 seniors gathered on 
May 7 to celebrate the annual 
Senior Dinner. At the time of the dinner, the 
2013 Senior Fund was well on its way to 
raising more than $25,000, the most of any 
senior class in Columbia College history. 

Members of the 255th graduating class 
gathered under a tent on South Lawn, 
donned foam crowns and enjoyed food, 
music, a slideshow and remarks from 
Class President Ryan Mandelbaum '13, 
Senior Dinner Co-chairs Helen Bao '13 and 
Erin Connell '13, who gave the evening's 
toast, and Columbia College Student 
Council President Karishma Habbu '13. 

Wearing a green bling sign with "7DD" 
(the hexadecimal number for 2013) around 
his neck. Dean James J. Valentini also ad¬ 
dressed the gathering, declaring, "I'm only 
going to say two things. One, pass the 
swim test, and two, congratulations to the 
Class of 7DD, the best class ever. And if 
you don't understand that, ask a computer 
science major." 

A highlight of the evening was the an¬ 
nouncement by Senior Fund Chair Maria 
Sulimirski '13 about the fund's record¬ 
setting year. More than 750 seniors con¬ 
tributed to the campaign, 294 of whom 
opted into Valentini's "3-2-1 Challenge" to 
contribute for three years, encourage two 
friends to do the same and have their gifts 
matched one-to-one by an alumnus/a (for 
the second year running, Board of Visitors 
member Gene Davis '75). Because of meet¬ 
ing the participation goal, the Class of 2013 
secured an additional gift of $100,000 from 
Charles Santoro '82, also a BOV member. 

Attendees also enjoyed a rousing ren¬ 
dition of Sans Souci led by CC Alumni 
Association Executive Committee member 
Jess Drabkin '79 and CC Young Alumni 
President Calvin Sun '08. 

To view photos from the dinner, go to facebook. 
com/ccyoungalumni/photos_albums. 



Members of the 
Class of 2013 
turned out in 
their finest for 
the annual Senior 
Dinner on May 7; 
for some, a foam 
crown offered the 
finishing touch. 

photos: 

GENE BOYARS 


A Million Reasons to Give 


he Columbia College Fund raised 
more than $2 million through a new 
campaign, "A Million Reasons to 
Give," which ran throughout April. Nearly 
2,500 Columbians made a gift, meeting a 
$1 million fundraising challenge to earn 
the full $1 million matching gift pledged 
by an anonymous donor. 

The campaign used a multichannel 
approach including mailings, social media, 
video and email, all touching upon the 
million reasons to give to Columbia; these 
ranged from fond memories of late nights 


in Butler to recollections of first stepping 
onto College Walk to the bonds formed 
from debating Dante in John Jay. 

Gifts to the Columbia College Fund bol¬ 
ster all aspects of the undergraduate expe¬ 
rience. The donors' generosity will enhance 
financial aid, provide the resources nec¬ 
essary to maintain the Core Curriculum, 
foster improvements in student services 
and help fund summer internship stipends. 
Alumni support of the College Fund has 
made possible enhancements to Colum¬ 
bia's academic and student programs. 
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Dames, Gasparov Selected for Van Doren, Tr il ling Awards 



(Left to right) celebrating at the May 8 ceremony were College staff and Academic Awards Committee members Rose Razaghian, executive 
director, planning and analysis; Dean Emeritus of Columbia College and the Brander Matthews Professor of Dramatic Literature Austin E. 
Quigley; aac Co-chair Sahng-Ah Yoo '15; Aidan Mehigan '16; Dorothy Chen '13; honoree Nicholas Dames; Alan Timberlake, who accepted on 
behalf of honoree Boris Gasparov; AAC Co-chair Lindsay White '13; and aac Co-chair Cathi Choi '13. 

PHOTO: CHRIS BALMER '07 


T he Columbia College Student 
Council's Academic Awards 
Committee presented the 2013 
Mark Van Doren Award to 
Nicholas Dames, the Theodore Kahan 
Professor of Humanities and chair of the 
Department of English and Comparative 
Literature, and the Lionel Trilling Award 
to Boris Gasparov, the Boris Bakhmeteff 
Professor of Russian and East European 
Studies. The awards were presented 
on May 8 in the Faculty Room of Low 
Library. Alan Timberlake, professor of 
Slavic languages and director. Institute 
of East Central Europe, accepted on 
Gasparov's behalf. 

The Mark Van Doren Award for Teach¬ 
ing has been awarded annually since 
1962 in recognition of a faculty member's 
humanity, devotion to truth and inspiring 
leadership. The award was established 
in honor of Mark Van Doren '21 GSAS, 
a Pulitzer Prize-winning poet, novelist, 
playwright, critic, editor and biographer 


Columbia College 
Alumni on Facebook 

Check out the new Columbia College 
Alumni Facebook page at facebook. 
com/alumnicc. Like the page to get 
alumni news, learn about alumni 
events and College happenings, view 
photos and more! 


as well as a renowned scholar and leg¬ 
endary Columbia faculty member. 

The Lionel Trilling Book Award is 
awarded annually to a member of the 
faculty whose book was published in the 
previous year and upholds a level of ex¬ 
cellence commensurate with the work of 
Lionel Trilling '25, '38 GSAS. The award 
was established in 1976 in honor of Trill¬ 
ing, a gifted and dedicated Columbia 
professor who was committed to under¬ 
graduate education, as well as a public 
intellectual known for his scholarship 
and literary criticism, which appealed to 
a wide audience. Gasparov was honored 
for his book Beyond Pure Reason: Ferdinand 
de Saussure's Philosophy of Language and Its 


Early Romantic Antecedents. 

The awards are the only academic 
honors judged and presented by stu¬ 
dents. The 15-25 Academic Awards 
Committee members are selected by the 
co-chairs so the group represents a cross- 
section of classes and majors. The com¬ 
mittee seeks nominations for the awards 
and committee members audit the classes 
of Van Doren Award nominees, read 
books under consideration for the Trilling 
Award and have discussions before de¬ 
ciding on the finalists. 

To view photos from the ceremony, go to 

facebook.com/columbiacollegel754/photos 

_albums. 


Ten Faculty Members Honored with Lenfest Awards 


T en Arts and Sciences faculty mem¬ 
bers have been honored with the 
Lenfest Distinguished Columbia 
Faculty Awards for their ability to engage, 
challenge and inspire students in the 
classroom. 

Established in 2005 by University 
Trustee Gerry Lenfest '58L, the awards are 
given annually to recognize and reward 
exceptional teaching and mentoring. This 
year's recipients, who were honored at a 
dinner at the Italian Academy on Febru¬ 
ary 28, each will receive $25,000 per year 
for three consecutive years. They are 
Frances A. Champagne, associate profes¬ 
sor of psychology; Jean Cohen, the Nell 


and Flerbert Singer Professor of Contem¬ 
porary Civilization and Political Thought; 
Giuseppe Gerbino, associate professor 
of music and chair of the Department of 
Music; Don J. Melnick, the Thomas Hunt 
Morgan Professor of Conservation Biology 
in the Department of Ecology, Evolution 
and Environmental Biology; Rosalind C. 
Morris, professor of anthropology; Gerard 
Parkin, professor of chemistry; Caterina 
Pizzigoni, associate professor of Latin 
American history; Ovidiu Savin, professor 
of mathematics; Melissa Schwartzberg, 
associate professor of political science; 
and Joseph Slaughter, associate professor 
of English and comparative literature. 
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Big Data is changing the world. 
We’ve changed how you’ll learn 
about Big Data. 

Columbia University’s quantitative graduate programs now include online master’s 
degrees in Statistics or Actuarial Science, and online certificates in both areas that 
you can earn in as few as two semesters. Get the flexibility and convenience of online 
study combined with the rigorous curriculum and exclusive access to faculty and 
practitioners that you expect from Columbia. 


Statistics 

Our programs prepare students to work as data 
professionals in a variety of growing industries 
including finance, pharmaceutical research, 
education, public health, and government. 

MASTER OF ARTS IN STATISTICS 

Full or Part-time | On Campus or Online 

CORE STATISTICS CERTIFICATE 

Part-time I Online 


Actuarial Science 

These programs develop knowledge and skills for 
careers in actuarial science including insurance, 
pensions and retirement, investment, and risk 
management. 

MASTER OF SCIENCE IN ACTUARIAL SCIENCE 

Full or Part-time | On Campus or Online* 

ACTUARIAL SCIENCE CERTIFICATE 

Part-time | Online 


Department of Statistics \ Graduate School of Arts and Sciences \ School of Continuing Education 


QUANTS.COLUMBIA.EDU/CCT 


Explore the possibilities with practical learning opportunities. 

These programs include some of Columbia’s most sought-after courses. 
Visit our website or attend an online information session to learn more. 


Online option available starting Fall 2014. 
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Frances Champagne is an 
associate professor in the 
Department of Psychology 
focusing on behavioral neuro¬ 
sciences, maternal behavior 
and epigenetics. Born and 
raised in Canada, Champagne 
earned her undergraduate 
degree at Queen's University, 
and her master's in psychia¬ 
try and Ph.D. in neuroscience 
at McGill University. She has 
been at Columbia since 2006 
and runs the Champagne Lab 
in psychobiology and neu¬ 
roscience in addition to her 
professorial responsibilities. 

What drew you to 
psychology? 

I always had an interest 
in it, probably more clinically 
oriented; I did a master's in 
psychiatry to explore that 
interest. I was interested 
in schizophrenia and did a 
master's project looking at 
genetic and environmental 
factors and how they influ¬ 
ence symptoms in schizo¬ 
phrenic individuals. I liked it 
but found I couldn't ask the 
kind of mechanistic questions 
I was interested in; it was fine 
that these individuals had 
had these early experiences 
or traumas but I wanted to 
know more, in terms of how 
these experiences could lead 
to abnormal behaviors. 

How would you describe 
epigenetics to a layperson? 

Epigenetics refers to the con¬ 
trol of gene activity. We have 
our DNA but it has to do 
something, it has to produce 
something, to affect our biol¬ 
ogy. Epigenetics refers to the 
factors that can control that; 
the factors around DNA 
that can serve as kind 
of an on/off switch to 
gene activity. And then 
that gets laid into our 
biology and can last 
across the lifespan and 
lead to variations in 
stress reactivity, social 
behavior and reproduc¬ 


tive behavior.... This work 
shows how the interplay be¬ 
tween genes and the environ¬ 
ment works. It brings people 
past the dichotomy of nature 
and nurture and moves them 
into something new. 

And what's your interest 
within epigenetics? 

I'm most interested in how 
early life experiences shape 
the brain, shape our behavior. 
For example, how toxins in 
the environment affect our 
behavior and might increase 
risk of psychopathology or 


health problems; how stress 
does the same thing; how 
mother-infant interactions can 
promote well-being or inhibit 
well-being. And then, what 
the long-term and multigener- 
ational consequences are — 
meaning, the experiences you 
have during your life span 
shape you but they can also be 
passed along generations. 

What sort of work can under¬ 
graduates get involved with 
in your lab? 

Quite a lot: For example, be¬ 
cause we study mother/infant 
interactions, we have under¬ 
grads help with characterizing 


the mother/infant interactions 
in mice and rats. It's hard to 
fit research around a class 
schedule, and that's some¬ 
thing they can come in and 
do for an hour and then leave. 
We also have students look¬ 
ing at gene expression, taking 
brain tissue and analyzing 
what genes are increased and 
decreased in their activity. 

We have students looking at 
different protein levels in the 
brain. 

What do you think students 
get out of working in a lab? 


IF s fine to read about find¬ 
ings in papers but it's quite 
another to be involved in the 
research and see how it's ac¬ 
tually done. I think it's quite 
shocking at first — it's a lot 
of work and it's not always 
the most exciting work all the 
time. But if s about the pro¬ 
cess of science. So I think they 
learn a lot. 

What do you teach? 

I teach a big lecture course, 
"The Developing Brain," and 
also two undergraduate semi¬ 
nars. I've been on maternity 
leave, though, and I just got 
back this past semester. 

What's the most valuable 
thing a professor can do for 
his or her students? 

Get them to appreciate how 
complex the process of sci¬ 
ence and the process of dis¬ 
covery is. You read textbooks 
and everything sounds so 
final and understood and 
clear — and something that's 
hard to do in a lecture class 
but that I can do in my 
seminar classes, where I 
can interact with the stu¬ 
dents a bit more, is get 
them to critique the sci¬ 
ence that's out there and 
realize that nothing's 
perfect. That's why we 


keep going with it, because 
we don't have any final an¬ 
swers; there's always some¬ 
thing more to do or some¬ 
thing that we can do better. 
So, I think in terms of pursu¬ 
ing a career in academia, 
that's invaluable. Knowing 
that there are these weakness¬ 
es in all the work that's done 
but that we can actually deal 
with that and do better. 

What's your favorite place 
to be? 

I go to York in Yorkshire, Eng¬ 
land, quite a lot; that's where 
my husband [Assistant 
Professor of Psychology 
James Curley] is from. 
We met in Cambridge, 
actually, but York is an old 
city with so much history 
that you don't get in North 
America. 

What's a talent that you'd 
like to have? 

To play the violin. 

If you weren't a professor 
and a scientist, what would 
you like to do? 

Probably run a small book¬ 
store. IFd be nice to be 
somewhere surrounded by 
literature. 

What's on your nightstand? 

Baby books. 

How about your DVR? Any 
guilty pleasures? 

Game of Thrones, which I can't 
really watch right now be¬ 
cause of the baby. Too violent. 

You said she's your first? 

Yes, Isabelle. She's 14 months. 

So, does that mean you've 
started thinking about your 
research in relation to your 
own life? 

Well, to some degree [laughs]. 
But I also think there's a risk 
of knowing too much and 
worrying too much. That's 
one thing I know from work 
— iFs best not to be stressed. 

Interview: Alexis Tonti '11 Arts 
Photo: Lynn Saville 
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College Fetes 
Lit Hum at 
75 Years 

O n April 26, alumni, parents 
and students gathered in 
Low Rotunda to celebrate 
"#LitHum75: Dialogues 
on the 75th Anniversary 
of Literature Humanities," an event 
dedicated to the late Jacques Barzun '27, 
'32 GSAS. The conversation began in 
Low Rotunda with introductions by 
Roosevelt Montas '95, director of the 
Center for the Core Curriculum and 
associate dean of academic affairs, and 
Dean James J. Valentini, followed by a 
panel moderated by Gareth Williams, 
the Violin Family Professor of Classics 
and chair of Literature Humanities. 

The panel featured Core faculty mem¬ 
bers James V. Mirollo '61 GSAS, the 
Parr Professor Emeritus of English and 
Comparative Literature; Julie Crawford, 

> associate professor of English and com¬ 

parative literature; and Jessamyn Con¬ 
rad, a Ph.D. candidate in the Department 
of Art History and Archaeology; as well 
as Huilong Han '15 and Jacqueline Bryk 
'13. The dialogue focused on the way Lit 
Hum has changed and its current rela¬ 
tionship to the digital age. 

Immediately afterward, alumni and 
parents were invited to join students in 
classrooms across campus for seminar- 
style discussion groups where attendees 
discussed either preselected works from 
the Lit Hum curriculum or their opin¬ 
ions about what they considered to be 
the most important part of the Core. This 
was followed by a reception featuring 
remarks by Valentini and Edward Tayler, 
the Lionel Trilling Professor in the Hu¬ 
manities Emeritus, held in the Faculty 
Room in Low Library. 

Throughout the evening participants 
near and far were invited to join the con¬ 
versation live and share Lit Hum memor¬ 
ies by tweeting to #LitHum75. 

To explore the evening's tweets, visit twitter, 
com/search?q=%23lithum75; to join the 
conversation, share your own memories by 
tweeting to #LitHum75. 

For more information about Literature 
Humanities' 75 years at Columbia, visit 
college.columbia.edu/core/lithum. 


Four Alumni Honored with John Jay Awards 



PHOTO: EILEEN BARROSO 


our accomplished alumni — Thomas 
Cornacchia '85; Katori Hall '03; Mike 
Schmidtberger '82, '85L; and Dr. 
George Yancopoulos '80, '86 GSAS, '87 
P8iS — were presented with 2013 John 
Jay Awards for distinguished professional 
achievement on March 6 at Cipriani 42nd 
Street. Proceeds from the annual John 
Jay Awards Dinner benefit the John Jay 
National Scholars Program, which aims 
to enhance academic and extracurricular 
experiences for outstanding first-year 
College students. This year's dinner raised 


$1.4 million. 

Above, Dean James J. Valentini (far left) 
joins the John Jay Scholars who presented 
the honorees with their awards, and the 
honorees, at the dinner. Left to right: Bryan 
Terrazas '13; Cornacchia; Ethan Kogan '13; 
Hall; Ariana Lott '13; Schmidtberger; Yanco¬ 
poulos; and Tehreem Rehman '13. 

To read more about the dinner, see a 
Facebook photo album and view a video, 
visit college. Columbia, edu/news/archive/ 
2012-13. 




We’ve got you covered. 

Through Columbia Alumni Association, 

Group Term Life Insurance is available in 
amounts up to $1,000,000, underwritten 
by New York Life Insurance Company 
(NY, NY 10010), on Policy Form GMR. 

For details including features, costs, eligibility, 
renewability, limitations and exclusions, please 
visit alumni.columbia.edu/alumni-discounts or 
call the plan administrator at 800-223-1147. 
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STUDENT SPOTLIGHT 

Pianist Conrad Tao ’15 Explores His Relationship to Music 

By Nathalie Alonso '08 


C onrad Tao '15's extraordi¬ 
nary musical journey began 
the day his parents found 
him sitting at the family 
piano at 18 months, pluck¬ 
ing out Mary Had a Little Lamb to the 
best of a toddler’s ability. On that same 
piano, at 8, Tao practiced Mozart's Piano 
Concerto No. 12 in A Major, K. 414 for 
his concerto debut. Since then, he has 
given critically acclaimed performances 
of Stravinsky, Chopin and other master 
composers in venues around the world. 

Tao, the only classical musician 
included in Forbes' "30 Under 30: The 
Youngest Stars In The Music Busi¬ 
ness" list in 2011, has taken the stage 
with The Philadelphia Orchestra, 
the Russian National Orchestra and 
the San Francisco Symphony, to 
name a few. He has given solo recit¬ 
als in the United States and abroad, 
including multiple engagements 
at the Louvre in Paris. He took the 
Spring 2012 semester off from the 
College to accommodate a busy tour 
schedule — approximately 45 con¬ 
certs — that included stops in Brazil 
and Germany as well as American 
cities from Santa Fe to Kalamazoo. 

Most recently, in June, he released 
his first full-length album. Voyages, 
and performed in a music festival of 
his own design, UNPLAY Festival, 
which was held across three nights 
in Brooklyn. Each night was devoted 
to a different conception of classical 
music, while the festival as a whole 
explored the changing role of the 
musician in contemporary culture. 

"I love the work; that's what keeps 
me committed to performing works 
that have been around for centuries," 
says Tao, who in 2011 was named a 
U.S. Presidential Scholar in the Arts 
and last year received the Avery Fisher 
Career Grant from Lincoln Center for 
the Performing Arts. The $25,000 award 
is given to instrumental artists for dem¬ 
onstrated excellence and potential. 

The liberal arts education he is re¬ 
ceiving at the College "made me realize 
the importance of understanding what 


I am doing as a musician, instead of 
allowing it to be a convenient 'This is 
just what I'm good at, this is what I do.' 
That isn't satisfying enough," he says. 
"It's really important to me that I gain 
a more critical understanding of what I 
am doing." 

A longing for a "challenging and 
intellectually stimulating environment" 
was one reason Tao chose the College; 
the other was the Columbia-Juilliard 
Exchange, a cross-registration program 
that allows students to take lessons at 
the Juilliard School, where Tao has stud¬ 
ied with Veda Kaplinsky since he was 9. 


Though his trajectory in the College 
is somewhat atypical — as a result of his 
Spring 2012 academic hiatus, he took 
his first semester of CC before finishing 
his second semester of Lit Hum — it is 
nonetheless the most traditional educa¬ 
tional experience Tao has had since mid¬ 
dle school. He graduated from Indiana 
University H.S., a distance education 
program that allowed him to keep a 
busy performance schedule. "Now there 
are classrooms and conversations and I 
am thrilled about that," says Tao, who is 


considering a concentration in philoso¬ 
phy or sociology in lieu of a major. 

Tao's mother, Minfgang Ting, is a 
research professor at Lamont-Doherty 
Earth Observatory and, whenever he is 
in New York, Tao spends three or four 
hours a day in his family's apartment 
practicing on his beloved piano. The 
instrument originally was purchased for 
his sister, Connie Tao '11. "IF s nice to live 
dose to a piano I have grown up with 
and feel comfortable with," says Tao. 

Though piano is currently his sole 
musical focus, Tao also is an accom¬ 
plished violinist and has received 
recognition for his original classical 
piano compositions in the form of 
eight ASCAP Foundation Morton 
Gould Young Composer Awards. 
This fall, the Dallas Symphony Or¬ 
chestra will premiere a new work 
by Tao, The World is Very Different 
Now, which he was commissioned 
to write in observation of the 50th 
anniversary of the assassination of 
President John F. Kennedy. 

Kaplinsky, who describes Tao's 
performances as "riveting," marvels 
at his maturity and drive. "Conrad 
is one of those people who are bom 
with the focus and mentality of an 
adult," she says. "His natural musi¬ 
cal instincts, his impressive intellect 
and his pursuit of perfection all 
contributed to an amazing level of 
performance as a child, and a con¬ 
tinuous upward trajectory through 
his teens." 

Eloquent and articulate, Tao 
takes none of his success for grant¬ 
ed. He wonders, in fact, if he would 
even be a musician had there not been 
a piano in the house. "I feel fortunate 
that things lined up the way they did," 
he says. 

For more on Tao and to see him perform, go 
to conradtao.com. 


Nathalie Alonso ' 08 , from Queens, is a 
freelance journalist and an editorial pro¬ 
ducer for LasMayores.com, Major League 
Baseball's official Spanish language website. 
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ALUMNI IN THE NEWS 


■ Eric Garcetti '92, '95 SIPA won his bid 
to become Los Angeles mayor on May 21, 
defeating city controller Wendy Greuel in a 
runoff election that ended a race that lasted 
nearly two years. Garcetti, a city council¬ 
man since 2001 who is considered a mod¬ 
erate Democrat, is the son of Gil Garcetti, 

a former district attorney who became 
famous for prosecuting O.J. Simpson, and 
a grandson of Mexican immigrants who 
trace their roots to Italy. His multicultural 
heritage is considered an asset in a city as 
diverse as Los Angeles. 

"Los Angeles is ready to put the reces¬ 
sion in the rearview mirror and become 
the city of opportunity that I grew up in 
once again," Garcetti told his supporters. 
"It's time for Los Angeles not just to be a 
big city, but a great city once again." 

■ Four alumni were on the National Law 
Journal's list of "The 100 Most Influential 
Lawyers in America," released in March: 
Lanny Breuer '80, '84 SIPA, '85L; Eric 
H. Holder Jr. '73, '76L; Jay Lefkowitz 
'84, '87L; and Abbe Lowell 
'74, '77L. The magazine de¬ 
scribed its selections as "100 
lawyers who shape the legal 
world through their work in 
the courtroom, at the negoti¬ 
ating table, in the classroom 
or in government. They 
have taken on major legal 
battles and orchestrated 
the biggest corporate deals. 

They've tackled unpopular 
causes and helped run giant 
corporations." 


■ Janet Lorin '95, '96J and John Hech- 
inger of Bloomberg News won the 2012 
George Polk Award for National Report¬ 
ing for a yearlong series that exposed 


abuses in higher education 
finance. The Polk Awards, 
presented in 14 categories 
and administered by Long 
Island University since their 
inception in 1949, place a 
premium on investigative 
and enterprise reporting and 
rank among the most cov¬ 
eted honors in journalism. 

■ Vampire Weekend, the 
all-CC indie rock band of 
Ezra Koenig '06, Chris Tomson '06, Ros- 
tam Batmanglij '06 and Chris Baio '07, 

released its third album. Modern Vampires 
of the City, on May 14, two days after ap¬ 
pearing as the musical guest on Saturday 
Night Live. The album, which debuted at 
No. 1 on the "Billboard 200," has received 
rave reviews: USA Today wrote, "The 
blending of gospel, Motown and Sun 
Records adds heft to the band's Upper 
West Side Soweto-style"; The New York 
Times called the songs "taut and meticu¬ 
lous" and described Vampire 
Weekend as "a band that 
packs complex ideas into 
twisted pop songs"; and The 
Washington Post wrote that 
the album was "filled with 
smart, shiny pop songs that 
showcase an expanding 
and inventive musical pal¬ 
ette," adding that "Vampire 
Weekend has emerged as 
one of today's most authen¬ 
tic bands." The band was 
formed while its members 
were undergraduates (see 
college.columbia.edu/ cct, June 2007). 

■ Leon Wieseltier '74, literary editor of 
The New Republic, was among the 2013 


winners of the Dan David 
Prize, which is headquar¬ 
tered at Tel Aviv University 
in Israel. Prizes of $1 mil¬ 
lion are granted by the Dan 
David Foundation in each 
of three dimensions — past, 
present and future — for 
"innovative and interdisci¬ 
plinary research that cuts 
across traditional boundar¬ 
ies and paradigms," accord¬ 
ing to the foundation web¬ 
site. Wieseltier was one of two winners 
in the "Present - Ideas, Public Intellectu¬ 
als and Contemporary Philosophers" 
category. 

The foundation described Wieseltier 
as "a foremost writer and thinker who 
confronts and engages with the central is¬ 
sues of our times, setting the standard for 
serious cultural discussion in the United 
States." The award was presented at Tel 
Aviv University on June 9. 

■ Far ah Goes Bang, an independent fea¬ 
ture film by Laura Goode '06, '08 Arts 
(writer, producer) and Meera Menon 
'06 (writer, director) was named a "2013 
Official Selection" at the annual Tribeca 
Film Festival. As director, Menon also 
won the festival's inaugural Nora Eph- 
ron Prize, which came with a cash prize 
of $25,000, for "work and talent that 
embody the spirit and vision" of the late 
Ephron. The film, which premiered on 
April 19, was included in the festival's 
"Viewpoints" category as well as in a 
special new online division. Goode and 
Menon met as undergraduates during 
production of Goode's first play at Le- 
rner Hall's Austin E. Quigley Theatre. 

Alex Sachare 71 
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Roar, lion, Roar 


Baseball Wins 11th Ivy League Crown 



Columbia's baseball team celebrates near the pitcher's mound after s 
Dartmouth to clinch the ivy League championship. 

photo: mike mclaughlin 

C olumbia's baseball team won its second Ivy League 

championship in six years and 11th title overall, sweep¬ 
ing a doubleheader against Dartmouth at Robertson 
Field at Satow Stadium on May 4 to capture the 2013 
Ivy crown. 

Columbia then posted its first win in NCAA tournament play 
by beating New Mexico 6-5 in 13 innings on June 1. The Lions had 
scored five runs in the eighth inning to tie the game and won it in 
the 13th on an RBI single by Nick Crucet '13. Although Columbia 
was eliminated from the Regionals after losses to host Cal State 
Fullerton and Arizona State, the Lions finished the season with 
a 28-21 record and matched their record for most victories in a 
season, set in 1987. 

The Lions won a school-record 16 Ivy League games during 
the regular season, capturing the Lou Gehrig Division with a 16-4 
record. Then they swept Red Rolfe Division champion Dartmouth 
in the best-of-three playoffs, winning 6-5 in 10 innings in the first 
game and 12-5 in the sec- 
For the latest news on ondgame. 

Columbia athletics, visit Jg*^*** 

gocolumbialions.com. compiled a 6-2 record 


and a 2.17 ERA during the regular season, told 
Spectator. "I've been imagining this since the year 
started — since my playing career started, really. 
It couldn't be better. Everything we've worked 
so hard for this year is coming through, finally." 

"The guys worked their butts off all year and 
it's great to see it come to fruition," said coach 
Brett Boretti, whose team last won the title in 
2008 and lost to Dartmouth in the 2010 playoffs. 

Speer had 12 strikeouts in the opening game 
against Dartmouth and reliever Kevin Roy '16 
worked his way out of a no-out, bases-loaded 
jam in the 10th inning without allowing a run be¬ 
fore Gus Craig '15 delivered the game-winning 
RBI single in the bottom of the 10th. Columbia 
broke the second game open by scoring six runs 
in the seventh inning, with Ferraresi's two-run 
double breaking a 5-5 tie and putting the Lions 
ahead to stay. 

By winning the Ivy League title, Columbia 
became the first team to earn a berth in the 
NCAA Regionals. 

Speer, shortstop Aaran Silbar '14 and outfielder Jordan Serena 
'15 were named to the All-Ivy first team; pitcher Joey Donino '14, 
catcher Mike Fischer '14, first baseman Alex Black '13 and desig¬ 
nated hitter Joey Falcone '15 GSAS made the second team; and 
Roy and pitcher Tim Giel '13E received honorable mention. 



Coach Brett Boretti accepts the williams Clarence Matthews 
Championship Trophy from Matthew Singer of the ivy League. 

photo: mike McLaughlin 
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ROAR, LION, ROAR 


Bartnik Leads Lions to First 
Women’s Tennis Title 



n two seasons, Columbia's women's tennis team has gone from 
worst to first. 

The Lions, who finished last in the league with a winless 
record just two years ago, captured a share of the first Ivy League 
title in school history by sweeping Princeton 7-0 on April 21. 
Columbia, led by two-time Ivy League Player of the Year Nicole 
Bartnik '13, finished the season at 6-1 in the Ivies and 13-5 over¬ 
all, both program bests. Yale shared the crown with Columbia at 
6-1 and advanced to the NCAAs by virtue of a 5-2 win over the 
Lions on April 14. 

"In our first meeting of the year, I told the team that we had 
one and only one goal and that was to win the title," head coach 
Ilene Weintraub '02 said.. "That was the first and last time I ever 
talked about it or allowed them to speak of it. Instead, we focused 
on the process and on the little things." 

Weintraub added that she told the team that winning a champi¬ 
onship "would require tremendous sacrifice on their part and when 
it happens in the end, then we would celebrate. Today is that day." 

Bartnik was undefeated in Ivy singles play for the second con¬ 
secutive season and earned All-Ivy first team honors for the third 
consecutive year. She was joined on the All-Ivy first team by Bianca 
Sanon '14, who earned the honor both in singles and in doubles, 
with Kanika Vaidya '16. Vaidya earned second team honors in 
singles, as did Bartnik and her doubles partner. Crystal Leung '15. 

"This year, everyone was on the same page and was putting in 
100 percent every day — every time they stepped on the court, or 


Columbia's women's tennis team gathers at the base of Alma Mater 
to celebrate winning the first ivy League championship in school 
history. 

PHOTO: GENE BOYARS 


every time they went to the weight room," Bartnik said. "It just 
feels so great to have all your hard work pay off." 

Columbia swept four of its Ivy opponents and compiled a 7-0 
record at home in its memorable season. 


Meili, Santos Honored at Varsity C Celebration 

19th individual Eastern Intercollegiate Wrestling Association 
champion and then placing third in the NCAAs, the highest finish 
ever for a Columbia wrestler. He was recognized by the website 
Flo Wrestling as the most improved NCAA Division I wrestler of 
the 2012-13 season. 

The Athletics Alumni Awards were presented to George Van 
Amson '74 and Ari Brose '84 Barnard. Van Amson, who was a Uni¬ 
versity Trustee from 1996-2008, competed in football and baseball 
at Columbia. Brose was a distance runner who captained the first 
women's cross country and track and field teams to compete as 
Columbia Lions after the establishment of the Columbia-Bamard 
Athletic Consortium. 


Archery Wins at Nationals 

Columbia won the 2013 Archery National Championship, de¬ 
feating Cal State-Long Beach 7-4 at the U.S. Collegiate Archery 
Association Outdoor US Intercollegiate Archery Championship 
event on May 18 in Cedar City, Utah. The Lions received a bye, 
then beat Atlantic Cape CC 4-0 and James Madison 5-4 to earn 
its spot in the finals. 

In the women's recurve division, Sarah Bernstein '15 Barnard 
won the individual bronze medal by defeating Cal State-Long 
Beach's Kalie Sabajo. Bernstein was joined by teammates Tiffany 
Kim '16 and Grace Kim '15 in the top eight medal finishers to earn 
both All-American and All-Academic honors. 



S wimmer Katie 
Meili '13 and 
wrestler Steve 
Santos '13, both 
of whom finished 
third in the nation 
in their events, were 
presented with the 
Connie S. Maniatty 
['43] Outstanding Se¬ 
nior Student-Athlete 
Awards at the 92nd 
Varsity C Celebration 
at Levien Gymna¬ 
sium on April 30. 

Meili, the Most 
Outstanding Swim¬ 
mer in the last two 
Ivy League Cham¬ 
pionships, won seven Ivy titles and was part of three relay cham¬ 
pionship teams during her College career. She holds three Ivy 
records and 10 school records — five individual events and five 
relays. She finished third in the 100 breaststroke at the NCAAs to 
earn All-America first team status. 

Santos, who wrestled at 149 lbs., won the first 15 matches of his 
senior season and concluded the campaign by becoming Columbia's 


Wrestler Steve Santos '13 and swimmer 
Katie Meili '13 are congratulated by Direc¬ 
tor of Athletics M. Dianne Murphy upon 
being presented the Connie S. Maniatty 
Outstanding Senior Scholar-Athlete Awards. 

PHOTO: GENE BOYARS 
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Class of 2013 Joins Ranks of Alumni 


By Alex Sachare '71 


D ean James J. Valentini welcomed the 1,169 members of 
the Class of 2013 into the ranks of Columbia College 
alumni at Class Day on May 21, saying he had calcu¬ 
lated their accomplishments: 1,946,970; 124; and 1. He 
drew laughs when he explained, "1,946,970 minutes since your 
very first class on September 9,2009; 124 credits for graduation; 
and 1 swim test." 

He noted that the graduates swell the ranks of living CC 
alumni to 47,516 and said, "It is they, now including you, who 
allow me to say that Columbia College is the greatest college in 
the greatest university in the greatest city in 
the world." 

The next day, the members of CC '13 
joined some 13,000 other Columbians who 
officially graduated as President Lee C. 

Bollinger presided over Commencement. 

Honored during the ceremony were the 2013 
Alumni Medalists, including Stephen L. 

Buchman '59, '62L; Dr. Marvin M. Lipman 
'49, '54 P&S; and Ira B. Malin '75, co-chair 
of the Columbia College Fund. 

The Class Day keynote speaker was play¬ 
wright Terrence McNally '60, a native of 
Corpus Christi, Texas, who recalled spend¬ 
ing his first night in New York City sleeping 
on the sidewalk outside the Mark Hellinger 
Theatre, waiting for the box office to reopen 


the next morning so he could nab a standing-room ticket to see 
My Fair Lady. "If that didn't make me some kind of an instant 
New Yorker, I don't know what would," he said. 

As for words of advice, he noted, "Good or bad, advice is 
easy. I don't have a lot for you. Be nicer to people, wash your 
hands more frequently, count to 100 at least twice before asking 
someone to marry you. Be useful, keep your word. Re-read that 
email before you hit the 'send' button. Don't put compromising 
photos of yourself on Facebook. That's about it." 

Also speaking at Class Day were Bollinger, salutatorian 
Yoshiaki Ko '13 and class president Ryan 
Mandelbaum '13. In addition, then-Dean of 
Student Affairs Kevin Shollenberger present¬ 
ed distinguished class awards, Dean of Aca¬ 
demic Affairs Kathryn Yatrakis presented 
academic awards, Columbia College Alumni 
Association President Kyra Tirana Barry '87 
presented alumni awards and prizes, and 
Senior Fund Chair Maria Sulimirski '13 pre¬ 
sented the class gift. 

Watch the Class Day and Commencement 
ceremonies at totalwebcas ting, com/view/?id= 
columbiacomm. Read McNally's keynote address 
at college.columbia.edu/terrencemcnally. View 
more photos from Class Day and Commencement 
at facebook.com/alumnicc. 



Terrence McNally '60, the keynote speaker 
at Class Day, told the graduates, "Your 
work is just beginning." 

PHOTOS: EILEEN BARROSO 
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CLASS DAY AND COMMENCEMENT 2013 




The 1,169 members of the Class of 2013 
celebrated their rite of passage at Class 
Day and Commencement as they joined 
the ranks of College alumni. Some sported 
fanciful decorations on their caps while 
others wore crowns and carried toy 
swords. Dean James J. Valentini wore his 
crown at Commencement when he asked 
President Lee c. Bollinger to officially 
grant the seniors their degrees. A highlight 
of the Class Day processional was the 
10th annual Alumni Parade of Classes, 
where the graduates stood and cheered 
as alumni marched with their class ban¬ 
ners to symbolically welcome them into 
the alumni community. 

photos: LEFT, SUSAN COOK; 
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Academic Awards and Prizes 

The Academic Awards and Prizes Ceremony at which students are recognized for their 
academic achievements is a highlight of graduation week. Dean James J. Valentini and 
Dean of Academic Affairs Kathryn Yatrakis were on hand to congratulate the students 
at the ceremony held on May 21 at Faculty House. Yatrakis, along with several noted 
faculty members, presented the awards. Following are the 2013 recipients. 
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Celebrating at the 2013 Academic Awards 
and Prizes Ceremony were (left to right) 
Jake Obeng-Bediako '14, Dean James J. 
Valentini and Emily Dreibelbis '14. 

PHOTO: CHRIS BALMER '07 


Special Achievements 
To Be Noted 

Presented by Dean of Academic Affairs 
Kathryn Yatrakis 

HARRY J. CARMAN FELLOWSHIP 

Yoonjin Ha '13 

CLASS OF 1939 SUMMER 
RESEARCH FELLOWSHIP 

Priom Ahmed '14 
Margarete Diaz Cuadros '14 
Emma Gilheany '14 
Alexa Semonche '14 
Yifei Zhao '15 

JARVIS AND CONSTANCE DOCTOROW 
FELLOWSHIP 

Matthew Jacobs '13 

HENRY EVANS TRAVELLING FELLOWSHIP 

Gerard Ramm '13 

SOLOMON AND SEYMOUR FISHER CIVIL 
LIBERTIES FELLOWSHIP 
Celina Aldape '14 
Andrew Gonzalez '15 

ALBERT ASHER GREEN MEMORIAL PRIZE 

Joel Dierbeck '13 

EURETTA J. KELLETT FELLOWSHIP 

Adam Formica '13 
Gavin McGown '13 

RICHARD LEWIS KOHN TRAVELLING 
FELLOWSHIP 

Chioma Ngwudo '15 

ARTHUR ROSE TEACHING 
ASSISTANTSHIP 
Roko Rumora '14 
Norman Toy III '14 

DAVID B. TRUMAN ALUMNI AWARD 

Simon Jerome '13 

SALUTATORIAN 

Yoshiaki Ko '13 

VALEDICTORIAN 

Leah Friedman '13 

Prizes in the 
Core Curriculum 

Presented by Professor Susan Boynton, 
Department of Music 

JOSHUA A. FEIGENBAUM PRIZE IN 
LITERATURE HUMANITIES 

Maxwell Nelson '15 

Miriam Rosen '15 

WALLACE A. GRAY PRIZE IN LITERATURE 

HUMANITIES 

Jack Klempay '15 

DEAN HAWKES MEMORIAL PRIZE IN THE 

HUMANITIES 

Sara Lavenhar '14 
Leah Wajnberg '14 
JONATHAN THRONE KOPIT PRIZE IN 
LOGIC AND RHETORIC 
Fabio DeSousa '16 
JAMES P. SHENTON PRIZE IN 
CONTEMPORARY CIVILIZATION 
Reid Jenkins '14 


Prizes in Science 
and Mathematics 

Presented by Professor Emlyn Hughes, 
Department of Physics 

RICHARD BERSOHN PRIZE 

Julia Oktawiec '13 

COMPUTER SCIENCE DEPARTMENT 
AWARD 

James Nugent '13 
Madhavan Somanathan '13 
Henri Stern '13 

THOMAS J. KATZ PRIZE 

Cyril Bucher '13 

ALFRED MORITZ MICHAELIS PRIZE 

Samuel Kohn '13 

PROFESSOR VAN AMRINGE 
MATHEMATICAL PRIZE 

First Year: Ha-Young Shin '16 
Sophomore: Yifei Zhao '15 
Junior: Sicong Zhang '14 

JOHN DASH VAN BUREN JR. PRIZE IN 
MATHEMATICS 

Sung Chul Park '13 

BRIDGES AND STURTEVANT PRIZE IN 
BIOLOGICAL SCIENCES 

Georgia Squyres '13 

THE HERBERT DERESIEWICZ SUMMER 
RESEARCH FELLOWSHIP 

Matthew Tsim '16 

Prizes in the 
Social Sciences 

Presented by Professor John Huber, 
Department of Political Science 

CHARLES A. BEARD PRIZE IN POLITICAL 
SCIENCE 

Shelley Liu '13 

CHARLES A. BEARD PRIZE IN HISTORY 

Elisa Quiroz '13 

CARL B. BOYER MEMORIAL PRIZE 

Claire Sabel '13 

CHANLER HISTORICAL PRIZE 

David Fine '13 

TARAKNATH DAS FOUNDATION 
AWARD 

Lewis West '13 

ALBERT MARION ELSBERG PRIZE 
James Wiseman '13 
LILY PRIZE IN HISTORY 
Myrsini Manney-Kalogera '13 
GARRETT MATTINGLY PRIZE 

Eric Kutscher '13 

SANFORD S. PARKER PRIZE 

Yuxiao Huang '13 
SANFORD S. PARKER SUMMER 
RESEARCH PRIZE 

Evan Munro '14 
Joonwoo Park '14 
Adam Stansell '15 
Xiaoshi Yang '14 
Samantha Zeller '14 


EDWIN ROBBINS ACADEMIC 
RESEARCH AND PUBLIC 
SERVICE FELLOWSHIP 

Matthew Chou '14 
Emily Dreibelbis '14 
Nicole Dussault '14 
Jake Obeng-Bediako '14 

ROMINE PRIZE 

Seminar Paper: 

Steven Iglehart '13 
Honors Thesis: Lorna Zhang '13 
PHYLLIS STEVENS SHARP FELLOWSHIP 
IN AMERICAN POLITICS 

Bianca Capone '16 
Melissa Fich '15 
Jiawen Tang '15 

CAROLINE PHELPS STOKES PRIZE 

David Baruch '13 

ALAN J. WILLEN MEMORIAL PRIZE 

Grace Rybak '13 

MYRA KRAFT PRIZE FOR EXCEPTIONAL 
PRACTICAL EXPERIENCE IN HUMAN 
RIGHTS ADVOCACY 

Erica Bower '14 
MYRA KRAFT PRIZE FOR SUPERIOR 
ACADEMIC ACHIEVEMENT IN THE 
STUDY OF HUMAN RIGHTS 
Carrie Montgomery '13 

Prizes in the Humanities 

Presented by Professor Courtney 
Bender, Department of Religion 

SENIOR THESIS PRIZE IN ART HISTORY 
AND ARCHAEOLOGY 

Isabel Losada '13 

CHARLES PATERNO BARRATT-BROWN 
MEMORIAL PRIZE 

Michelle Dawson '13 
DINO BIGONGIARI PRIZE 
Isabel Losada '13 

BUNNER PRIZE 

Peter Conroy '13 

DOUGLAS GARDNER CAVERLY PRIZE 
Gavin McGown '13 
EARLE PRIZE IN CLASSICS 

Gavin McGown '13 

JAMES GUTMANN PRIZE IN PHILOSOPHY 

Sanford Diehl '13 

JOHN VINCENT HICKEY PRIZE 
Amanda Gutterman '13 
ADAM LEROY JONES PRIZE IN LOGIC 

Eric Shapiro '13 

HELEN AND HOWARD p. MARRARO 
PRIZE 

Casey Ross '14 

BENJAMIN F. ROMAINE PRIZE FUND 

Ridge Montes '13E 

ERNEST STADLER PRIZE FOR EXCELLENCE 
IN THE STUDY OF CLASSICAL ANTIQUITY 
Aaron Primero '13 
Kyle Radler '13 

DEUTSCHER VEREIN PRIZE IN GERMAN 

Samuel Walker '14 


SUSAN HUNTINGTON VERNON PRIZE 

Karina Yu '13 

RICHMOND B. WILLIAMS TRAVELLING 
FELLOWSHIP 

Lara Andersson '14 
Bernardo Sarmiento-Hinojosa '14 
Jennifer Schmeyer '14 
Kai Schultz '14 

Prizes in the Creative 
and Performing Arts 

Presented by Professor Susan Boynton, 
Department of Music 

ACADEMY OF AMERICAN POETS 
POETRY PRIZE 

Rebecca Liu Xu '14 

KAREN OSNEY BROWNSTEIN WRITING 
PRIZE 

Yanyi Luo '13 
Nicholas Pierce '13 
Abigail Struhl '14 

GEORGE WILLIAM CURTIS PRIZE IN 
ORATION 

Ankeet Ball '16 

ARTHUR E. FORD POETRY PRIZE 

Andy Nicole Bowers '13 

PHILOLEXIAN CENTENNIAL 
WASHINGTON PRIZE 

William Tant '14 GS 

PHILOLEXIAN PRIZE FUND 

Yanyi Luo '13 

AUSTIN E. QUIGLEY PRIZE 
Lorenzo Landini '13 
Kyle Radler '13 

RICHARD AND BROOKE KAMIN 
RAPAPORT SUMMER MUSIC 
PERFORMANCE FELLOWSHIP 

Joseph Betts '15 
J.D. Nathan Chan '15 
Maria Diez '15 
Anna Dugan '14 
Vicente Hansen '15 
Javier Llaca '16 
Annalise Perricone '16 
Amalia Rinehart '14 
Jennifer Schmeyer '14 
Caroline Sonett '14 
David Su '14 
Madeleine Tucker '15 

LOUIS SUDLER PRIZE IN THE ARTS 

Averi Israel '13 

MARIANA GRISWOLD VAN RENSSELAER 
PRIZE 

Andy Nicole Bowers '13 
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Senior Snapshots 

The 1,169 members of the Class of 2013 are remarkable for their 
achievements and their ambitions. Following are eight of their stories. 


Richard Fineman Hopes To Have “The Right Stuff” 


I t is with some trepidation that Richard Fineman '13 reveals 
his life's dream, which came into focus during an intern¬ 
ship last summer at the NASA Ames Research Center in 
his home state of California. Not too many of his peers, he 
suspects, are leaving the College with the intention of becoming 
astronauts. 

At NASA, Fineman studied the ways 
in which the properties of light change 
as a wave travels through the interstellar 
medium (dust and other matter that fills 
the space between stars). The highlight of 
his experience came in August, when he 
watched via livestream as the rover Curios¬ 
ity landed on Mars, marking the beginning 
of a two-year mission to determine if the 
planet 7 s Gale Crater could have ever sup¬ 
ported microbial life. "Seeing the complicat¬ 
ed sequence that had to take place for it to 
land successfully was amazing," says Fine- 
man. "I saw 60-year-old scientists cry; they 
were so happy that it worked. There was so 
much innovation that went into it." 

As a result of that experience, Fineman, 
who majored in chemical physics with a 
concentration in math, plans to pursue 
graduate study in aerospace engineering with the goal of fulfill¬ 
ing a long-held but previously unexpressed ambition to explore 
space. "There are so many opportunities right now with the 
privatization of space flight. I want to be a part of it," he says. 

Fineman will first take a year off from academia, during 
which he plans to compete in several triathlons. In July, through 
Engineers Without Borders, he will spend two weeks in rural 


Nahualate, Guatemala, where he will help build a pump, well 
and filtration system that will provide the community with a 
reliable source of drinking water. 

Bom in Palo Alto and raised in his mother's native Guatemala 
City, Fineman chose the College in part for the opportunity to ex¬ 
plore New York City, his father's hometown. 
He also was drawn by the Core Curriculum, 
which he found attractive for the same rea¬ 
sons that he studies physics. "I feel that I am 
more well-rounded knowing the origins of 
the way we think," says Fineman. "One of 
the things that appeals to me about physics 
is that it goes into the core understanding of 
everything and every other science builds on 
those ideas; I believe that studying the fun¬ 
damental background of different concepts 
gives you a greater understanding of the 
picture as a whole." 

Fineman joined the Columbia swim team 
as a first-year and was president of the Co¬ 
lumbia University Student-Athlete Advisory 
Committee as a senior. He cherishes the bond 
he shares with his coaches and teammates, 
many of whom also belong to his fraternity. 
Sigma Nu. "I can't think of anyone better to 
have shared my college experience with," Fineman says. 

Fineman so enjoyed his undergraduate years that he volun¬ 
teered with the Columbia College 2013 Senior Fund, a campaign 
that encourages seniors to donate to alma mater. "The College 
has given me so much that I should give back in any way that I 
can," he says. 

Nathalie Alonso '08 



For Zuzanna Fuchs, Wordplay Is Subject for Further Study 


uzanna Fuchs '13 looks forward to spending the next 
few years of her life "playing with word endings." 
Beginning this fall, Fuchs will pursue a Ph.D. in lin¬ 
guistics at Harvard, where she will delve into her fasci¬ 
nation with morphology, a subfield that studies the structure of 
words and the processes through which words are created. 

As a College student, Fuchs, who is fluent in English and Pol¬ 
ish and advanced in Spanish, declared a major in statistics but 
decided to add an independent major in linguistics after enjoying 
"Introduction to Linguistics." 


"Linguistics is something that people don't realize is around 
us all the time," she says, citing a favorite example. "'Haha' and 
'LOL' are modal particles. They don't mean anything; they just 
set the tone for whatever is being said. It 7 s fun to be at a party and 
say, 'Do you know that when you text 'haha' or 'LOL' you're us¬ 
ing a modal particle?' It's a nerdy fun fact, but it 7 s interesting." 

For her senior thesis, Fuchs examined the gender and gram¬ 
matical cases assigned to English nouns adopted into the Pol¬ 
ish lexicon. "Because nouns in English have neither cases nor 
genders, I wanted to see what happens to them when they 
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are borrowed into Polish," says Fuchs, 
who presented her research at the Annual 
Conference of the International Linguistic 
Association, held in April at Kingsborough 
Community College in Brooklyn. 

Buoyed by her experience as a teaching 
assistant for two semesters each of "Intro¬ 
duction to Linguistics" and "Introduction 
to Statistics," which entailed leading re¬ 
view sessions and occasionally lecturing, 

Fuchs now envisions herself as a linguistics 
professor. "Seeing [the students'] eyes 
when they get it — that's the greatest 
part," says Fuchs, whose father has taught 
at the University of Detroit Mercy's School 
of Architecture since she was 8 months old. 

"When I finish a lecture or a review ses¬ 
sion, I feel that I won something huge; it's 
the best feeling." 

Fuchs, who split her childhood between 
her native city of Warsaw, Poland, and Royal Oak, Mich., 
recalls always wanting to attend an Ivy League school. It was 


the Core, however, that ultimately drew 
her to the College. "A solid base of knowl¬ 
edge in a lot of different areas before spe¬ 
cializing — that was really important to 
me," she says. 

Since her sophomore year, Fuchs' main 
extracurricular pursuit has been the Col¬ 
lege Group Committee at The Metropolitan 
Museum of Art. The committee, which in¬ 
cludes students from the College as well as 
Barnard, NYU, the Pratt Institute, Hunter 
College and other NYC schools, plans mu¬ 
seum events for fellow college students. 

As publicity coordinator her senior year, 
Fuchs helped plan and execute an Andy 
Warhol-themed event in October 2012 that 
she proudly says was well attended by Co¬ 
lumbians. "It says a lot about the Columbia 
student body that everyone has varied in¬ 
terests and that the Met brings in everyone, 
not just the art majors," she says. 

Nathalie Alonso '08 
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Alexzander Hudson Raises Awareness of Mental Health Issues 


A lexzander "A.J." Hudson '13 can say he was accepted 
to the College, not once, but twice. Though offered 
admission the first time he applied, he was unable to 
enroll due to a last-minute problem and matriculated 
at The George Washington University. A year later, on a whim, 
he reapplied to the College and was 
thrilled to be among the small number 
of transfer students — less than 10 per¬ 
cent — accepted each year. 

"I wanted the most challenging city 
in the world and the most challenging 
school in the world and they are both 
here," says Hudson. 

The Indianapolis native made the 
most of his second chance at a College 
education. Honored as a Senior Mar¬ 
shal, Hudson majored in psychology 
with a concentration in sociology — "I 
love understanding how thoughts 
work, how they are processed and 
where certain things arise in the brain," 
he says — and was among the 10 per¬ 
cent of the graduating class initiated into 
Phi Beta Kappa. 

In October 2011, Hudson helped 
start a Columbia chapter of Active 
Minds, a national nonprofit that raises 
awareness about mental health among 
college students. "Our programming 
revolves around explaining the com¬ 
mon mental illnesses that are in the popular dialect, which 
people don't know as much about as they think they do," says 
Hudson, who also joined the University's NAACP chapter upon 
arriving in the College. This year, Hudson was recognized for 
his extracurricular efforts with the King's Crown Leadership Ex¬ 


cellence Award in health and wellness from Columbia Student 
Affairs, which recognizes students who "exemplify the spirit of 
caring for and about the members of our vast and diverse com¬ 
munity." 

Hudson's fascination with the human mind led him to pur¬ 
sue several psychology research oppor¬ 
tunities in his senior year. With funding 
from the National Science Foundation's 
Research Experiences for Undergradu¬ 
ates program, he took a role as a re¬ 
search assistant at the Earth Institute's 
Center for Research on Environmental 
Decisions (CRED). His initial task was 
to review "The Psychology of Climate 
Change Communication," the center's 
guide on how to effectively inform the 
public of issues such as global warm¬ 
ing. Hudson now is conducting inde¬ 
pendent research at CRED on the moti¬ 
vating factors behind prosocial behav¬ 
iors such as recycling. Since October, he 
also has recruited subjects for a study 
at the Mailman School of Public Health 
that examines the use of mobile dating 
applications among gay men. 

This fall Hudson will begin a stint 
as a science teacher at a public middle 
school in Brooklyn through Teach For 
America. He hopes to enter a Ph.D. 
program in which he can study the 
intersection of psychology and education. "I want to get some 
perspective and I feel there's a lot I can learn by teaching at a 
middle school," says Hudson, whose long-term goal is to "pur¬ 
sue social policy for education using psychology research." 

Nathalie Alonso '08 
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Eric Kutscher Plots Path To Opening AIDS Clinic 


E ric Kutscher '13 was struggling with how to integrate his 
love of biology, health, humanities and human sciences 
until he traveled to Africa during his junior year to study 
sexual health. 

In Kenya, Kutscher, a history major with 
a concentration in African studies, lived with 
a family, studied Swahili and conducted 
field research on male circumcision and HIV 
risk in the Luo tribe. He walked throughout 
Kisumu, a port city, conducting surveys and 
discussing perceptions of circumcision with 
male residents. 

"Circumcision is against the Luo culture, 
but western campaigns funding male cir¬ 
cumcision there have been very successful," 
he says. "I wanted to find out exactly why so 
many men were lining up to get circumcised." 

Kutscher discovered that Luo men be¬ 
lieve circumcision leads to more pleasure 
and that it also increases condom use, low¬ 
ering HIV/AIDS risk. The project showed 
Kutscher that he could merge the social and 
biological sciences and led to a dream: get¬ 
ting an M.D. and an M.P.H., then starting an 
HIV / AIDS clinic in New York City. 

Kutscher ascribes his interest in Africa to two classes he took 
to satisfy the Global Core requirement, "Major Debates in the 
Study of Africa" and "Africa in Cinema." His interest in sexual 
health was more personal: In 2011, Kutscher was rejected from 
donating blood in NYC because he identified as a gay male. 

"After this incident, I became fascinated by the public health 
policies around AIDS," he says. "It got me really interested in 
the idea of 'acceptable risk.'" 


Kutscher honed this interest during his junior year through 
classes at the Mailman School of Public Health. He also participat¬ 
ed in The Hertog Global Strategy Initiative, a summer program 
in the history department that in 2011 focused on "The History 
and Future of Pandemic Threats and Global 
Public Health." 

The following summer, after returning 
from Kenya, Kutscher interned in the policy 
department of Gay Men's Health Crisis 
(GMHC), but he missed the interaction with 
patients that he had in Kenya and realized 
his interests would be best applied as a 
doctor. So six days after graduation, he will 
start at Goucher College's one-year Post- 
Baccalaureate Premed Program. From there, 
he hopes to attend medical school to study 
infectious disease and open his clinic. 

"What I would want to be unique about 
my clinic is the quality of care. By mixing 
a private infectious disease practice where 
patients receive top-notch care with a general 
STI and HTV clinic, I think the ease in which 
someone can come to one place and get every¬ 
thing done will increase," he says. "Likewise, 
it brings people from all backgrounds to the same center ... de¬ 
creasing the stigma against HIV /AIDS." 

Even in his final College days, Kutscher did not take time off. 
He volunteered as a peer advocate at Columbia's Gay Health 
Advocacy Project and as an HIV tester and counselor at GMHC. 
His recently completed thesis on the history of public policy and 
gay bathhouses in San Francisco and New York City received 
the history department's Garrett Mattingly Prize. 

Stella Girkins '15 



Swimmer Katie Meili Aims for 2016 Olympics 

K atie Meili '13 might have been in the 2012 Summer Raised in small-town Colleyville, Texas, Meili started swim- 

Olympics. But 20 days before the Olympic Team Trials, ming competitively at 8. She followed in the footsteps of her older 

on June 1,2012, the record-breaking Columbia swim- sister, who, she says, "would never let me win." With passions for 

mer broke her hand during a meet warm-up. art and theatre, Meili always wanted to move to a big city. And 


She opted for surgery over a cast so she 
could get back in the water in only a few 
days. And while she didn't make it to the 
Olympics, and considers the injury her most 
trying moment, she often reminds herself 
how lucky she was just to compete. 

Despite the setback, Meili plans to pursue 
professional swimming after graduation. 
This summer, she will compete to join the 
USA Swimming National Team. If she makes 
it, she might have another shot at the Olym¬ 
pics in 2016. 

"It's hard to think about the Olympics 
because it's just a long time and a lot of 
things can happen between now and then," 
Meili says. "But I'm definitely training in 
the summer. Once you start swimming, 
you're in it for the long run." 



Katie Meili '13 
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since arriving at the College, she hasn't lost 
momentum in the pool. 

This academic year alone, Meili won first 
place in the Ivy League Championships in 
three events — the 100-yard breaststroke, 
the 200-yard breaststroke and the 200-yard 
individual medley — as well as placed third 
in the National Collegiate Athletic Association 
for the 100-yard breaststroke and competed 
in both the Olympic Team Trials and the U.S. 
Open Swimming Championships. Her 200- 
yard individual medley record outpaces Cris¬ 
tina Teuscher '00, a 1996 Olympic gold medal¬ 
ist and the University's best-known swimmer. 

Meili loves to win, loves to race and is 
willing to make sacrifices to be successful. 
"People have told me that they have never 
seen someone as competitive as I am," says 
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Meili. "I often go 40-50 days at a time without taking a day off.... 
As you get older, you learn to push your body in different ways. 
You can push your limits and see how far you can go." 

That's not to say that everything has been smooth sailing. Wak¬ 
ing up for 6 a.m. practice every day, committing time to train and 
travel for meets, all while taking five or six courses at a time was 
exhausting, Meili says. But she attributes most of her success to 
her coaches and teammates. 

"I always say that if I hadn't come to Columbia, I wouldn't 
have gotten this good at swimming," she said. "It was definitely 


hard when all your friends are going out, and they can stay up 
as late as they want, and they can eat whatever they want... 
when I had to go to bed because I was exhausted or I had prac¬ 
tice the next morning... It's a hard sacrifice when you are going 
through it, but it 7 s so worth it in the end." 

[Editor's note: Another senior has set her sights on the 2016 Olympics. 
Read about rower Nikki Bourassa '13 at college.columbia.edu/cct; click 
on Web Extras.] 

Grace Lee '14 PH 


Gerard Ramm Studies His Native American Heritage 


W ith the support of the College's Henry Evans Trav¬ 
elling Fellowship, Gerard Ramm '13 will devote 
several months immediately after graduation to 
exploring his Native American heritage. 

Ramm, a registered member of the Quapaw tribe, will live with 
relatives in Quapaw, Okla., while studying 
the tribe's language with an elder. He also will 
assess online Quapaw language databases, 
which he hopes to expand. "I want to learn 
the Quapaw language as fluently as possible," 
says Ramm, who claims tribal ascendancy 
through his father. "Many Native American 
languages are in dire threat of extinction." 

Ramm's desire to strengthen and preserve 
the Quapaw language stems from the in¬ 
dependent summer research he conducted 
with funding from an earlier fellowship, the 
Mellon Mays Undergraduate Fellowship, 
awarded each spring to five sophomore 
minority students with the goal of preparing 
them for doctoral study. Fellows meet faculty, 
learn about the process of choosing and ap¬ 
plying to Ph.D. programs and receive yearly 
stipends and summer research funding for 
the remainder of their College careers. Ramm spent summer 2011 
in Quapaw, simultaneously studying and helping to organize 
his tribe's yearly powwow, which he fondly recalls witnessing 
as a child. Then, last summer, he attended the Dhegiha Gather¬ 
ing in Quapaw, which brings together speakers and teachers of 
the Dhegiha family of indigenous languages. "I was exposed to 
the ways people teach and learn language and the stakes for lan¬ 
guage revitalization and survival," says Ramm. 

An English and comparative literature major, Ramm wrote 


his senior thesis on the treatment of Native American figures in 
contemporary American literature. "There is a lot of Native Ameri¬ 
can literature that gets overlooked in curricula and a lot of Native 
American traces and symbolism that get overlooked in contempo¬ 
rary literary criticism," Ramm says. "How we deal with the pres¬ 
ence of indigenous figures in the larger trans¬ 
national literary canon is interesting to me." 

Ramm, who felt alienated from his 
Native American roots while growing up 
in Old Saybrook, Conn., is grateful to the 
College for enabling him to explore his per¬ 
sonal history in an academic setting. "Com¬ 
ing here was an opportunity to rediscover 
a lot of issues," he says. "There are a lot of 
resources here, a lot of Native American 
students and Native American events and 
professors from whom I learned." 

While Ramm, a Junior Phi Beta Kappa 
inductee, chose the College for its academic 
reputation and location, he also sought a 
school where he could nurture his lifelong 
passion for music and theatre. He played 
the saxophone with the Columbia Univer¬ 
sity Jazz Ensemble and appeared in several 
plays with the Barnard theatre department. His most enjoyable 
portrayal, however, was Bottom in the King's Crown Shakespeare 
Troupe's spring 2012 production of A Midsummer Night's Dream. 
"It 7 s a huge comedic part and it was so much fun," recalls Ramm. 

During the next year, Ramm plans to apply to graduate pro¬ 
grams in either literature or Native American studies. "My goal is 
to bring perspectives on Native American culture and politics into 
a discourse of current cultural studies," he says. 

Nathalie Alonso '08 



Pre-Med Ashley Shaw Connects 


T he elderly nun, a resident at ArchCare at Terence Car¬ 
dinal Cooke Health Care Center (TCC) in New York 
City, was quickly declining. A once-gregarious teacher, 
she had lapsed into near silence by the time Ashley 
Shaw '13 delivered an envelope in July 2012. 

"She held my hand and gripped it," recalls Shaw, a pre-med 
student who was then interning at the extended care facility for 
the terminally and chronically ill. "I asked if she wanted me to 
open the envelope for her. She indicated that she did. A friend 


Students with Elderly Patients 

had sent her $5 to buy a Diet Coke — she loved Diet Coke. I 
remember the sort-of smile on her face. I sat with her for an hour 
or more, in silence, just holding her hand." 

Such experiences had prompted Shaw to start the volunteer 
At Your Service program, which connects Columbia students 
with elderly TCC residents to provide long-term companionship 
for those nearing the end of life. With grants from the Columbia 
College Alumni and Parent Internship Fund and the Work Ex¬ 
emption Program, Ashley devoted summer 2012 to laying the 
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groundwork for At Your Service. Now, each 
semester approximately 30 College and post¬ 
baccalaureate students devote four hours a 
week to TCC, two of which are spent engag¬ 
ing residents in recreational activities. 

"TCC could really benefit from extra hands 
and extra people to talk to residents who 
might not have many friends or family who 
visit," says Shaw. "And there was also the 
need of pre-med students [at Columbia] who 
yearned for meaningful patient interaction." 

Shaw, who majored in biology with a 
concentration in art history, became in¬ 
volved with TCC during summer 2011 
through an internship offered by the Earth 
Institute Center for the Study of Science and 
Religion. She has accepted post-graduation 
employment at TCC and hopes to enroll in 
medical school in fall 2014. 

In addition to palliative care, Shaw is in¬ 
terested in adolescent medicine as a result of her involvement with 
Peer Health Exchange, a national teen-oriented health education 
organization. During the last four years, through the organization's 


Barnard / Columbia chapter, Shaw has taught 
more than 45 health workshops in public high 
schools throughout New York City. As a se¬ 
nior, Shaw also was president of the Columbia 
University American Medical Students Asso¬ 
ciation - Premedical Chapter and community 
adviser for McBain residence hall. 

The Torrance, Calif., native chose the 
College for the opportunity to live in New 
York City, a decision she relishes every 
time she escapes to Lincoln Center to catch 
a performance by the New York City Ballet. 

A dancer herself since she was 4, Shaw 
sees a direct connection between her love of 
art and her work at TCC. "A lot of people 
at the end of life start to think about what 
makes life meaningful. Learning about art 
and what has inspired people to make art 
throughout the ages — whether it is religion, 
politics or just the need for expression — is 
what makes life meaningful. I feel those two areas of my studies 
are congruent and complementary." 

Nathalie Alonso '08 



Devyn Tyler Juggles Interests in French and Acting 


B y the time Devyn Tyler T3 enrolled in the College, she 
had landed minor roles in The Curious Case of Benjamin 
Button, starring Brad Pitt and Cate Blanchett, and The 
Great Debaters, directed by Denzel Washington. For the 
past four years, however, her film career has been largely on hold 
in favor of a degree in French and Francophone studies. 

Since the Spring 2011 semester, Tyler 
has had the support of the Mellon Mays 
Undergraduate Fellowship, awarded 
each year to five sophomores of under¬ 
represented minorities who are interested 
in and demonstrate potential for doctoral 
study and professorial careers. Fellows 
meet faculty and graduate students in 
various fields, learn about the process of 
applying to graduate school and receive 
financial support and research training 
for the duration of their College careers. 

"It took me from being a sophomore, not 
knowing what a Ph.D. was or why it mat¬ 
tered, [to having it] explained to me, not 
only what it is, but also why iT s important 
and how I can get there," Tyler says of the 
program. 

Tyler, who plans to pursue a Ph.D. in 
French, credits the course "Major Debates 
in the Study of Africa" with broadening 
her view of the French-speaking world 
and French colonialism. "I realized I could go to many different 
places and understand many different histories," she says. 

After spending the Fall 2011 semester in Paris through the Co- 
lumbia-Penn Program at Reid Hall, Tyler became a peer adviser 
in the Office of Global Programs, where she was a resource for fel¬ 
low students pondering study abroad in the French capital. This 


past semester she co-taught an extracurricular French course to 
middle schoolers at the Thurgood Marshall Academy for Learn¬ 
ing and Social Change in Harlem, where she had her students 
research a French-speaking country. "That wide, diasporic view 
of the world that French gave me and that made me so excited in 
college — I wanted to expose them to that," she says. 

Tyler first studied French at The High 
School for the Performing and Visual 
Arts in Houston, the city her family re¬ 
located to when her native New Orleans 
was ravaged by Hurricane Katrina in 
2005. Tyler, who had just started high 
school in New Orleans, evacuated ahead 
of the storm and, despite seeing the de¬ 
struction on television, was initially resis¬ 
tant to starting over in a new state. "I was 
forced to, because we couldn't go back 
home," she says. "Even if we did go back, 
our house wasn't going to be there." 

Tyler's transition to the College was 
smoother; she knew she wanted to go to 
Columbia from the moment she first vis¬ 
ited the Momingside campus as a high 
school student. "When I saw it I thought, 
'That must be what college is.' It was my 
first 'picture' of college," she says. 

After graduation, Tyler, who played 
Mariana in the King's Crown Shakespeare 
Troupe's Spring 2010 production of Measure for Measure, plans to 
take time off from academia to pursue acting more intensely. "I'm 
going to take at least a year to get back into the film industry and 
theatre and get artistically productive again," she says. 

Nathalie Alonso '08 
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The College Connection 

Alumni and students forge meaningful bonds 
across disciplines and generations 

By Alexis Tonti '11 Arts 



Alumni and students mingle in Low Rotunda at Media Networking Night on March 11. 

PHOTO: BRUCE GILBERT 


ne Saturday afternoon last June, 70- 
plus incoming students — along with 
their family and friends — attended a 
Summer Advising session in Alfred 
Lemer Hall. After greetings and infor¬ 
mational remarks by administrators 
and alumni, copies of The Iliad were 
handed from alumnus/a to student, 
one by one, in a ceremonial welcome 
to the Columbia community. "You 
could see the enthusiasm on their faces," Ganesh Betanabhatla '06 
says of the incoming students. "But I could also see people were 
nervous. It brought me back to how I felt, embarking on that jour¬ 
ney, having so many different thoughts and questions." 

On his way out, Betanabhatla stopped by a group of six or sev¬ 
en students and introduced himself. They ventured a few ques¬ 
tions — about the city and college and even life after college. He 
chatted for a few minutes, then gave each his business card and 


promised to be responsive if they contacted him. 

Among those students was Nikhil Nayar '16. A few weeks 
later, back home in Yardley, Pa., Nayar began putting together 
his Fall class schedule. As his thoughts turned to majors and pos¬ 
sible career paths, he went to the Center for Career Education 
(CCE) website to scroll through alumni profiles and immediately 
recognized Betanabhatla. Nayar's curiosity about finance made 
Betanabhatla, who works for a New York-based investment firm, 
a natural go-to. A few emails later, they arranged to meet for 
brunch near Union Square. 

"It was a great experience," Nayar says. "Basically he gave 
me an intro to what Columbia was, and what the experience was 
like. He got me very excited about coming here." 

Importantly, Betanabhatla also drew out some of Nayar's other 
interests. 

"When he realized I was interested in tech startups," Nayar re¬ 
calls, "he said, 'You're going to have a lot of time to think about 
your career; make sure you consider all of your options.' And there 
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are times when we've met since then that he's reiterated that idea. 
It really affected my freshman year and the choices I made. I was 
more open to considering different things when I was choosing 
clubs; I joined the entrepreneurship club [Columbia Organization 
of Rising Entrepreneurs] early on, and since then it 7 s become an 
important part of my Columbia experience." He adds that he'll be 
on the executive board, as treasurer, next year. 

Betanabhatla believes strongly in this type of informal meeting 
with students. 

"I pay for breakfast and talk about whatever students want 
to talk about," he says. "Unless you ask, you never know the an¬ 
swer to things: 'Do you know someone who can help me? I'm 
thinking about journalism.' or 'Do you know someone who can 
help in human rights?' They discover the concept of a network 
and the power of the community that they belong to. 

'To say that student-alumni interaction is important is under¬ 
selling it," Betanabhatla adds. "It's an essential or critical part of the 


the overarching mission is the same: to enrich the student experi¬ 
ence, strengthen alumni ties to the College and in general bridge the 
gap between life as a student and life after graduation. 

"Our 47,500 highly accomplished alumni are one of the great¬ 
est resources the College has and I am grateful that they are 
eager to share their experience and expertise with our current 
students," says James J. Valentini, dean of the College and vice 
president for undergraduate education. "The intergenerational 
community is a key part of the Columbia College experience. 
Alumni help students imagine career paths and envision life af¬ 
ter Class Day, and current students, in turn, provide alumni an 
opportunity to relive their time on campus. We all benefit from 
this alumni-student relationship." 

The opportunities for connection take many forms, from 
career-related programs to mentorships to community-building 
activities. While one office usually takes the organizational lead, 
programs more often than not are the result of staff members 



Media Networking Night has proven to be extremely popular, with students and alumni filling Low Rotunda. 
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undergraduate experience. One of the unique elements of the CC 
undergraduate education is having access to general life mentors or 
professional, career-oriented mentors who are a subway ride away. 
If s embodied in the name of our school: Columbia University in the 
City of New York. That prepositional phrase says a lot." 

I ntergenerational interaction is becoming a definitive part of the 
Columbia College experience. While alumni-student relation¬ 
ships can grow from less formal encounters, the shift in large 
part reflects the effort of the College and many of its units, in¬ 
cluding CCE, Columbia Student Affairs, Columbia Undergraduate 
Admissions and the Columbia College Office of Alumni Affairs and 
Development (CCAAD). Working on their own and in partnership 
with each other and alumni groups — such as the Columbia Col¬ 
lege Alumni Association (CCAA) and the Columbia Alumni Asso¬ 
ciation — staff members have developed an array of programming 
to increase and enhance the quality of engagement among students 
and alumni. Specific goals vary from one program to the next, but 


throughout the College pooling expertise and resources. 

CCE spearheads the Columbia College Alumni-Sponsored Stu¬ 
dent Internship Program (see page 30), Columbia Exploration Ex¬ 
ternship program, Columbia College Dinner & Discussion Series, 
Media Networking Nights and more. Student Affairs also tailors 
programs toward professional subjects, from industry-specific 
panel presentations such as Doctor in the House, Legally Speaking 
and MBA Marketplace, to lecture series such as CSA Talks, which 
provides a platform for people "with experiences worth sharing." 

Student Affairs also oversees programs in conjunction with 
the Alumni Office. These include the Dean-in-Residence Dinner 
and Discussion Program at the Living-Learning Center — the 
College's all-class integrated residential community — where 
Cristen Scully-Kromm, assistant dean for community devel¬ 
opment and residential programs, hosts an intimate, monthly 
dinner with an alumnus/a for LLC students. There's also the 
Alumni Parade of Classes at Class Day and Convocation, which 
reinforces and celebrates Columbia bonds. 
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The Alumni Office additionally puts students in contact with 
alumni through events such as the Dean's Scholarship Reception 
and the Columbia College Senior Dessert Reception. The former 
gives scholarship recipients and scholarship donors (and/or their 
representatives) the chance to meet. Sponsors learn about students' 
paths to Columbia and lives at the College as well as their plans 
for the future; students learn about donors' experiences as under¬ 
graduates and their professional endeavors. The latter, held for the 
first time this spring, brought seniors together with members of 
Columbia College Young Alumni to learn about the opportunities 
to engage with the Columbia community after graduation, both in 
NYC and through regional and international alumni clubs. 

The Alumni Office also collaborates closely with Columbia 
College Women, whose mission is to create networks within the 
alumnae and student communities while building on the legacy 
of women at the College. CCW's flagship activity is its mentoring 
program, begun in 1993, which connects alumnae with female 


months later, during the send-off reception he hosted with his 
wife, Anita Vela-Johnson '83 Barnard, he made a point of collect¬ 
ing their email addresses. 

"I'd seen and interviewed dozens of students during the last 
14 years but what I hadn't done was make that connection after¬ 
ward," says Salas, who also is president of the Columbia Univer¬ 
sity Club of San Antonio. "I thought, I don't want to lose them 
anymore — once you're admitted, you're [on your way toward 
becoming] an alum, and part of the alumni network— and that's 
something I really want to develop going forward." 

While in NYC in October, Salas gathered the entire group for 
dinner at V&T Pizzeria. "They'd never been," he recalls with a 
laugh. "I said, 'How can you have been here for a semester and 
not been?' So I got to introduce them to that. But what I really 
wanted to know from them was, 'How's it going?"' 

Kelly Echevarria '16 and Matthew Sheridan '16E were among 
the seven. "Simon was great at interacting with all of us on an 



Elliot Sloane '83 spoke with a group of students at a Dinner & Discussion Series event on March 4. 
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undergraduates in one-on-one matches. This year, there were 
175 matches. "The program is not meant for the students to find 
a job," says Michelle Estilo Kaiser '87, '97 P&S, co-chair of the 
CCW Mentoring Committee, "although that's first and foremost 
on their minds. And certainly the relationship is different for ev¬ 
eryone; there's chemistry involved. But we hope both parties get 
something out of it thaPs really valuable, even if it's just one con¬ 
versation that sticks in their mind." 

For some students, relationships with alumni are forged even 
before they begin their first year. Through the work of the Alum¬ 
ni Representative Committee (ARC), many high school seniors 
meet alumni during interviews, through welcome receptions for 
accepted students or at send-off receptions for those who decide 
to attend. 

Simon Salas '79, '83L, '83 SIPA, who chairs the San Antonio/ 
South Texas Valley region for ARC, had a particularly meaningful 
experience last year. Of the eight students who attended his wel¬ 
come reception in Spring 2012, seven chose Columbia. Several 


individual basis as well as in a group," Echevarria says. "I could 
tell that he was concerned that we were doing OK and getting 
through freshman year. He called a few weeks later to check up 
and to ask about others in the group... and asked us to make sure 
they were doing OK. That's what I really appreciated about him." 

Echevarria continues: "I love having the relationship with him 
that I do. If ever I need anything, I can talk to him and he's always 
looking out for us. A lot of things at Columbia are stressful and 
career-focused and everyone's looking for alumni relationships 
to get a job — but it's nice to have this casual, general support 
relationship, more of a family-type relationship than one that's 
based on getting ahead or getting into the job market." 

Sheridan echoes the sentiment: "It was cool to know that he was 
looking after our well-being, and to be able to tell our friends, 'Oh, 
we're going to meet 'our alum.' They all wished they had someone 
like that from their cities.... Simon had given me advice not to sign 
up for so many classes, which I'd ignored — and then got slammed 
and had to drop one. But I was able to tell him, 'You were right.' 
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Addressing more broadly the value of students speaking one 
on one with alumni, Salas says: "When you see an alum who 
has been out of Columbia for five, 10, however many years, and 
they're successful and they have interesting jobs, you see the pos¬ 
sibilities. Yes, the alumni are emissaries [for the College] but if s 
more than that — it's about showing here's what life can be. You 
can read about people's accomplishments and that's great, but 
when you meet someone and talk to them, and they're articulate 
and accomplished, the student says, "That can be me.'" 

H elping students to see a pathway — or rather, to see 
many pathways — is a central goal of the career-ori¬ 
ented programs that take place throughout the year. 
These run the spectrum from large-room lectures, to 
networking events, to small group dinners. While the backdrop 
varies, alumni speakers often hew to the same model: They de¬ 
scribe their careers and the forces that shaped them, illuminate 


advertising, newspapers and more. 

Off-campus, two dozen students attended a CCE panel dis¬ 
cussion at Bloomberg headquarters in Midtown. Hosted by Janet 
Lorin '95, '96J, the panelists included journalists John Brecher '73; 
Robert E. Friedman '69, '71 GSAS; Jared Sandberg '90; and Nick 
Summers '05 (all of the panelists but Sandberg are former editors- 
in-chief of Spectator). The panelists described their career paths, 
stressing the value of a broad liberal arts education for journal¬ 
ists, then answered students' questions, staying afterward to chat 
more casually with individual students. 

Other destinations for CCE-sponsored site visits included 
Bloomingdale's, the Metropolitan Museum of Art and the head¬ 
quarters of Major League Baseball. 

CCE's Columbia Exploration Externship program, which 
matches first-year students with alumni in an array of industries 
for a three- to five-day job-shadowing experience during Spring 
Break, also took place in March. Among this year's participants 



(Left to right) Hooman Mehran '86, Rick wolf '86 and Mark Berman '86 proudly carry their class banner in this year's Alumni Parade of 
Classes at Class Day. 
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what it means to work in their industry and field questions from 
students on matters both professional and personal. 

A survey of March and April alone illustrates the variety. The 
CSA Talks series welcomed Li Lu '96, '96L, '96 Business, a leader 
of the 1989 Tiananmen Square demonstrations and chairman and 
founder of Himalaya Capital, and Jodi Kantor '96, a New York Times 
reporter and author of The Obamas. The Columbia College Dinner 
& Discussion Series featured Elliot Sloane '83, founder and CEO of 
the communications firm Sloane & Company, and David Feith '09, 
an editor with The Wall Street Journal and chairman of Citizenship 
First. And the Dean-in-Residence Dinner and Discussion Program 
brought in actress and Barnard theatre professor Rita Pietropinto- 
Kitt '93, '96 Arts; she spoke about breaking into show business as 
well as her experiences with the Tony Award-winning play Next 
to Normal, written by her husband, Tom Kitt '96, and Brian Yorkey 
'93. There also was a Media Networking Night, which allowed stu¬ 
dents to chat with alumni who work in film, television, marketing, 


were Shen Qiu '16 and Albert Pan '16, who worked with Venture 
for America COO Eileen Lee '05. (The nonprofit trains and places 
top college graduates at start-ups around the country to give them 
experience in the world of entrepreneurship.) The last day of their 
externship coincided with an especially big day for VFA — the fi¬ 
nal selection of its 2013 fellows — and Qiu and Pan were greeting 
candidates, observing group interview sessions and taking pho¬ 
tographs. In the process, they'd read applications of many of the 
fellowship candidates, themselves college seniors. Earlier in the 
week, tire two had, on their own initiative, conducted interviews 
with nine of the 10 VFA staff members to learn more about their 
backgrounds as well as their positions with the company. 

Reflecting on the externship. Pan says, "I had a lot of upper¬ 
classmen telling me, this is what you have to do to get into invest¬ 
ment banking, and I was pretty set to do all the steps. But now it 
got me thinking about all the diverse possibilities — like during 
my summers I don't have to intern at a bank ... Talking to a lot 
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of people, finding out about their experiences and seeing other 
people's resumes, it 7 s really like wow, there are so many more 
options out there. [You can] live your life and try to do interesting 
things other than just following the generic path." 

Of the VFA staffers in particular, Qiu says, "The more interest¬ 
ing part is their personal story, their motivations and inspirations, 
and how to plan your college life and career. We heard that some 
of them, for example, went to [a big banking company] and then 
quit after a year because it was boring or tedious to work in a 
huge company where you're only functional. We were surprised 
to hear that, even though the name is prestigious, it 7 s not very 
challenging or meaningful for intellectual people to work there." 

He adds that the experience opened up his and Pan's thinking 
about the future: "Should we work in those huge-name compa¬ 
nies or should we do something like entrepreneurship or a busi¬ 
ness that we like, like an NGO or nonprofit? It's very inspiring." 

For Lee, who has worked for VFA for 214 years, Qiu and Pan 


when you are young you have to depend on alumni for oppor¬ 
tunities, and when you are old you offer opportunities back to 
the University, which is really good. It's a win-win effect, because 
you get something and then you give back." 

S peaking with alumni about the reasons they get involved 
with students underscores this idea of a community in ac¬ 
tion — one whose members help each other in the ways 
that they can, when they can, and also enjoy that sense 
of building and belonging to something greater than themselves. 

"Above all else Columbia is a community of people. Through 
our interactions with one another, we have created a unique oppor¬ 
tunity for students and alumni to learn, grow and pursue knowl¬ 
edge throughout our lives," says Kyra Tirana Barry '87, president 
of the CCAA. "Students benefit from the wisdom and guidance 
alumni provide, while alumni are enriched and energized by the 
new ideas, enthusiasm and talents that students bring to the table. 



Janet Lorin '95, '96J hosted a panel on journalism at Bloomberg headquarters in Midtown on April 4 that featured (left to right) Nick Sum¬ 
mers '05, Jared Sandberg '90, John Brecher '73 and Robert Friedman '69, '71 GSAS. 
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had just the experience she was hoping for. "I thought I only had 
four options coming out of school," she says. "It was either in¬ 
vestment banking, consulting, law or medicine. And so I went 
into consulting ... [I liked] the idea of being able to expose two 
freshmen to something other than that, and the idea of trying to 
make an impact on somebody." 

The students also spoke to the value of connecting with Lee 
herself. 

"We can relate on a lot of different levels even though she 
graduated 10 years before," Pan says. "She was asking us, 'Do 
you go to these restaurants, these places?' and I said, 'Yeah, I do!' 
She's been really helpful and down to earth. Before, I would have 
been hesitant to reach out to people, but now it's given me a dif¬ 
ferent perspective on how they're just willing to be there." 

Qiu adds, "I'm from China and in Chinese universities people 
don't have a very strong connection with alumni. Here we have 
an Alumni Center and it's a very dynamic relationship, because 


Alumni are able to share in students' journeys — once again ex¬ 
periencing intellectual wonders and professional pursuits, while 
enjoying tire growing stature of a Columbia College degree." 

Jerry Sherwin '55, who is among the College's most active 
alumni, echoes the sentiment: "Participating in student-alumni 
programs has made for the most rewarding experiences I have 
been involved with over the past many years. It has made me feel 
like I have never left the school." 

Pietropinto-Kitt, who as a senior was the student representative 
on the Board of Directors of the CCAA, recalls the value of her own 
early experiences with alumni. "It certainly was a direct connection 
with what the alumni community was after graduation, which I 
found very comforting, because I didn't want to leave. I was so 
happy here. It was a very nice bridge for me to see that there was 
this big network, and I relied on people like Jerry Sherwin and 
Brian Krisberg ['81, '84L] and Lisa Landau [Camoy '89], all of these 
alumni who were just always there to give advice. They weren't 
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necessarily in the arts but they were certainly life mentors, which 
was really important." 

Rick Wolf '86, in concert with the Alumni Office, began a tra¬ 
dition of alumni-hosted Thanksgiving dinners for students who 
can't make it home for the holiday. "Part of what drove me is 
that I had almost no relationships with alumni as a student," says 
Wolf, who invited students to his Scarsdale, N.Y., home for sev¬ 
eral years. "It's an attempt to contribute to building a community 
and helping these students see that when they get out, they're 
part of a larger community of alumni and that they should be 
contributing the same way." 

Brett Bernstein '84, who also has hosted the dinner, says, "Giv¬ 
ing money for some people is easy, and for others it's a stretch. This 
is another way of giving support that's meaningful. Hopefully 
it makes students feel good and comfortable and that Columbia 
truly is more of a community." 

Both spoke to the fun of meeting such a diverse group of stu¬ 


the various questions I thought about as a student." 

He adds, "As I think about the greatest inflection points of my 
life, there's normally someone from the Columbia alumni world 
who came before me who has mentored me or provided me with 
transformational advice and altered my perspective on things in 
a way that I hadn't thought possible." 

Betanabhatla cites his relationship with Adam Beshara '96, 
'04 Business as an example. The two met when Betanabhatla was 
a junior and Beshara was leading JP Morgan's investment bank¬ 
ing recruitment effort on campus. Beshara became Betanabhatla's 
main point of alumni contact both during recruitment and after 
graduation, once he started with the company. 

"On the career end, those first few years are challenging from 
a physical, mental and emotional standpoint, in terms of hang¬ 
ing in," Betanabhatla says. "There was comfort in having a Co¬ 
lumbia alum at the bank who knew what I was doing there, 
who knew what I was going through, who could be there with 



Li Lu '96, '96L, '96 Business, an investment banker who is the founder and chairman of Himalaya Capital Management, spoke with stu¬ 
dents at a CSA Talks event on March 28. 
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dents. "Some of them are quite inspiring as to how they got to col¬ 
lege and what they've overcome," says Wolf. "They're a uniquely 
impressive bunch of students — all very 
intelligent, very driven, much more poised 
than I was at that age — by miles." He 
laughs. "It's nice to see who's at the College 
these days and to feel that connection to the 
school when you host." 

Betanabhatla, who has met with a 
number of students in addition to Nayar, 
says that alumni-student relationships are 
among the things he valued most when he 
was a student as well as now, as an alum¬ 
nus: "I love being part of the Columbia 
family — getting to know students and 
learn about their interests and I hope, in 
some way, be helpful as they think about 


Get Involved 

For information about interviewing prospective 
students through the Alumni Representative 
Committee, go to undergrad.admissions. 
columbia.edu/alumni/resources. 
o help students with career preparation or 
to sponsor an internship or externship, go 
tocareereducation.columbia.edu/alumni/ 
opportunities. 


To find out about Columbia College Women 
and other student-alumni programs, go to 
college.columbia.edu/alumni/getinvoived. 


advice and point me in the right direction. I talk to him to this 
day about career choices." 

Betanabhatla adds that when his 
older brother passed away in 2008, 
"Adam was there to say, 'I understand 
you're an ambitious kid but there are 
some things that are more important 
than your job.' He talked to me about 
balance and family. He said you have to 
do these things. He understood who I 
was and the parts of Columbia that had 
shaped me and were in me. He was just 
a great mentor — personally and pro¬ 
fessionally." 


Alexis Tonti '11 Arts is CCT's managing 
editor. 
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CCASSIP Provides 
Hands-On Experience 

Columbia College Alumni-Sponsored Student Internship Program 
pairs alumni with students for mutual benefit 

By Shira Boss '93, '97J, '98 SIPA 


W hen Dr. Thomas Nero Jr. '89 was an under¬ 
graduate, the philosophy-religion major 
wasn't sure what career path he would 
pursue. The summer between his soph¬ 
omore and junior years, exploring an 
interest in medicine, he interned with Dr. 
George Hashim '67 GSAS, a professor at the Medical School study¬ 
ing autoimmune disease. "It was a transformative experience, and 
convinced me I could go to medical school," says Nero, now a car¬ 
diologist in private practice in Stamford, Conn. 

Never having forgotten his pivotal internship, Nero contacted 
the College about 1 Vi years ago seeking to provide a similar ex¬ 
perience for today's College students. The timing was perfect. He 
was told about a program set to debut in summer 2012: the Co¬ 
lumbia College Alumni-Sponsored Student Internship Program 
(CCASSIP). Nero happily signed up to take on a student intern, 
and Ruth Angrand '13, an art history major and volunteer with 
the Columbia University Emergency Medical Service, landed the 
opportunity. 

As opposed to a research internship or shadowing experience, 
the CCASSIP internship was very hands-on, Angrand says. She 
helped Nero organize an event to train lay people in CPR and 


Michael S. Satow '88, president and CEO of Nutrition 21, says Corinna 
Bertelson '14 "made a real contribution" during her CCASSIP internship 
last summer. 

PHOTO: LESLIE JEAN-BART '76, '77J 


also worked with his patients, interviewing them, taking their vi¬ 
tals and sitting in during consultations and procedures. 

"I had a vague inclination to be an ER doctor, and I've com¬ 
pletely changed because of the internship. Now I want to be a 
cardiologist," Angrand says. "Dr. Nero was such a great mentor 
and doctor, by the end of the summer I pretty much wanted to do 
what he does." 

CCASSIP is the result of a partnership between the Columbia 
University Center for Career Education (CCE) and the Columbia 
College Alumni Association (CCAA) to provide work experience 
and career mentoring for students. Alumni sponsors arrange 
for internships at their workplaces; CCE supplies the students 
with training and follow-up, including goal-setting workshops 
and tips on getting the most out of an internship. In addition, 
students attend social and networking events organized by CCE 
for all CCASSIP participants and, at the end of the summer, each 
submits a project, in the format of their choosing, about their ex¬ 
perience. Some created blogs recording their work experiences; 
others submitted a letter, essay or photo essay. 

CCE works with the Alumni Office to identify potential alumni 
sponsors. A committee of volunteers led by Jonathan Sobel '88 and 
Kyra Tirana Barry '87 then reaches out to prospects on an individ¬ 
ual basis; potential sponsors also receive a letter from Dean 
James J. Valentini, describing the program and encouraging 
their participation. "This program has and will continue to 
build upon existing alumni engagement in student career 
development," says Kavita Sharma, dean of CCE. 

"I found internships to be extremely helpful in guiding 
my early career choices and believe that it is my job to help 
current students so that they too are able to make educated 
decisions about their career paths," says Stacy Rotner '99, 
corporate responsibility manager at the law firm Sidley Aus¬ 
tin in New York; Rotner was an alumni sponsor both last 
year and this year. "CCASSIP provides invaluable opportu¬ 
nities for students while it helps to build and strengthen the 
Columbia College community." 

Last summer, 27 rising juniors and seniors participated 
in eight- to 12-week internships at 20 alumni's workplaces, 
including AOL Ventures, NBCUniversal, Public Art Fund, 
Peppertree Engineering, The Kitchen and The Jed Foun¬ 
dation. This year the program has grown to more than 40 
interns. 

CCE recruits students to the program in part through 
information sessions, which cover an array of internship 
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The Hon. Joseph A. Greenaway Jr. 78 (center) stayed in touch with 
CCASSIP interns Samantha Peltz '14 and Christopher Perkins '14 even 
after the program ended. 
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opportunities, late in the fall semester and in January; ad¬ 
ministrators then help them one-on-one to prepare cover let¬ 
ters and resumes. Accepted interns attend a half-day train¬ 
ing session and are taught workplace etiquette and how to 
handle scenarios that might arise: What if you come into 
work early and there's nothing to do? How do you handle 
water cooler gossip? When is an appropriate time to con¬ 
nect to a coworker on Linkedln? How do you dress? Special 
emphasis is placed on getting the most out of the work re¬ 
lationships — getting to know the employer and expanding 
one's network. 

To that end, each intern also is paired with an alumni men¬ 
tor. The mentors, who don't work at the same company as the 
intern and might not even be in the same field, are recruited 
and matched by CCE based on several factors including ca¬ 
reer interests, shared majors or shared class activities while on 
campus. (Mentor recommendations also come from CCAA 
and Columbia College Young Alumni.) The mentors serve as 
additional contacts to answer questions and discuss concerns 
about working in the real world and life beyond college. 

By design, CCASSIP students do substantive work. Saman¬ 
tha Peltz '14 and Christopher Perkins '14 were placed in die 
Newark, N.J., office of the Hon. Joseph A. Greenaway Jr. '78, 

U.S. Court of Appeals Judge for the Third Circuit, who also 
is a University Trustee and adjunct faculty member. Their main 
project was to help Greenaway prepare a speech to be given at 
Columbia in celebration of Constitution Day (September 17), 
which celebrates the signing of the U.S. Constitution. "I feel I've 
read about every civil rights case in the history of the country," 
Peltz says of the research effort. "It was one of my favorite experi¬ 
ences and opportunities I've had through Columbia." 

Greenaway respects the interns' abilities and wants to ensure 
that both he and the interns get the most out of the relationship. 
"What I've learned is, they have much more to contribute than 
you might think," he says. "The real point of this is: Can Colum¬ 
bia kids get an opportunity to do something they wouldn't other¬ 
wise be able to do? The question is never, 'Are they capable?' but 
are you going to be able to give them enough to do so they feel 
they're making a worthwhile contribution?" 

Michael S. Satow '88 arranged for Corinna Bertelsen '14 to work 
at Nutrition 21, a supplement company in Purchase, N.Y., of which 
he is president and CEO. Among other things, she prepared data¬ 
bases using information from human clinical studies and crafted 
PowerPoint presentations to be used for R&D and marketing pur¬ 
poses. Because of the company's small size, Bertelsen also was able 
to interact with the executives. For example, she joined in on a con¬ 
ference call with a media consulting firm and the head of sales and 
marketing regarding Nutrition 21's approach to social media, and 
subsequently created and ran the company's Twitter feed. 

"It was great having her. She made a real contribution — it's 
good for business as well as good for the student," Satow says. "I 
think if people knew the quality of the candidates they could give 
offers to, they'd realize they'd be lucky to have the opportunity 
to work with them because they're so impressive." He says a bo¬ 
nus was hearing how campus life today is both different and the 
same as when he was in school. 

The internship was Bertelsen's first experience working in an 
office. She says she learned how tough it is to handle a 9-5 job, 
with a commute, and find time to keep up consistent training 
(Bertelsen is a member of the varsity swim team). She says she 
also realized the advantages of working for a small company, as 
well as her affinity for the field: "This program was illuminating 


in discovering what I want to do. I might like to pursue some¬ 
thing in pharmaceuticals." She noted that many of the company's 
leaders have advanced degrees, which has inspired her to think 
about getting a master's or Ph.D. 

A successful internship program draws on the talents of both 
parties: Students are expected to work hard, and alumni sponsors 
must do their part to make sure the experience is meaningful. 
"It's not easy, it's not like you can get a free employee — that's 
not the point," Nero says. "I spent at least an hour a day with 
them I'd otherwise spend on work. The aim is to get them excited 
about the field." Angrand says she had many discussions with 
the doctor, not only about patients and procedures but also about 
women in medicine, the business of having a private practice 
"and of course Obamacare." 

Greenaway, too, made sure to mentor the interns closely. In 
addition to making himself available for daily discussion time, he 
arranged for guests from other fields of law. "It gave me specific¬ 
ity about what options I might have after law school," Peltz says. 
"Judge Greenaway takes mentoring very seriously. How acces¬ 
sible he was was amazing, especially for how busy he is." 

Greenaway says that CCASSIP is a great example of one way 
that alumni can give back to the College that doesn't involve writ¬ 
ing a check. "No matter what the professional endeavor, there are 
opportunities for Columbia students to have challenging and in¬ 
teresting experiences, and if s as or more rewarding for the alum 
as for the student," he says. In January, he met with Peltz and 
Perkins about possibly turning his Constitution Day speech into 
a book and how they might help with that. 

Nero believes so strongly in the internship program that he 
has been trying to convince fellow alumni to participate, includ¬ 
ing his wife, Elizabeth Zimels '89, a veterinarian. "The more we 
get involved with the College as alumni, the better the College 
will be," Nero says. "We should stay involved. Our college expe¬ 
rience should never end. n 


Shira Boss '93, '97J, '98 SIPA is contributing writer for CCT. Her 
most recent feature, in the Spring 2013 issue, was about faculty mem¬ 
bers'experiences with teaching Literature Humanities. 
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Vision Quest 

Through decades of research, Dr. George Yancopoulos ’80 oversees numerous 
drug advances — including a breakthrough in one to treat eye disease 


By David McKay Wilson 


D r. George Yancopoulos '80, '86 GSAS, '87 
P&S seemed to have it all in spring 1987. 

With his newly minted doctorate in 
biochemistry and molecular biophysics 
in hand, he'd accepted a faculty post at 
P&S and had won a coveted $2 million 
award from the Lucille P. Markey Chari¬ 
table Trust to support his research across 
eight years. 

But the Columbia research labs had yet to be built and the 
timetable for their completion kept shifting. Through research cir¬ 
cles in biotechnology's early days, he'd met Dr. Leonard Schleifer, 
an enterprising neurologist intent on using gene technology to 
regenerate neurons — the impulse-conducting cells that serve 
as the functional unit of the nervous system. 

The company was named Regeneron, and Schleifer wanted 
Yancopoulos to be its founding scientist. 

"Len was a very ambitious, big-thinking kind of guy who was 
charismatic, honest and genuine," says Yancopoulos, who received 
a 2013 John Jay Award for distinguished professional achievement 
from the College in March. "We really hit it off." 

At the time Schleifer approached him, Yancopoulos, the son 
of Greek immigrants, was hearing little cheering around the Sun¬ 
day dinner table in Queens about his career in academic scientific 
research. His father, Damis George Yancopoulos, who patched to¬ 
gether a living at jobs that ranged from furrier to insurance sales¬ 
man, reminded his son that the grant covered the laboratory's 
equipment as well, leaving him with a relatively modest salary. 

"I thought I'd hit the big time," says Yancopoulos of his academic 
prospects. "I thought my father would finally be proud of me." 

His father, however, had a different path in mind for his first¬ 
born son and namesake, the valedictorian at Bronx Science as 
well as the College. Perhaps it was in the private sector, putting 
his scientific talents to use healing patients, one at a time, as a 
physician. Or he could continue his research in a corporate phar¬ 
maceutical lab, discovering drugs that would alleviate human 
suffering for millions. His son might even earn a fortune. 

George's father was always talking up Dr. P. Roy Vagelos '54 
P&S, also the son of Greek immigrants, who vaulted from academ¬ 
ic research to chief scientific officer of Merck & Co., and later was 
the Big Pharma giant 7 s CEO. He'd often clip articles about Vagelos 
from Greek newspapers to send his son, detailing how Greece was 


proud that the Merck executive had made it big, very big. 

"My dad knew scientists didn't make much money, and he 
wanted to educate his son to make money," says Yancopoulos. 
"He'd read about Roy Vagelos, and he told me, 'Why don't you 
be like Roy Vagelos?' When I hit a rough spot in grad school, he 
told me, 'Just call Roy Vagelos, he'll help you out.'" 

Yancopolous never called Vagelos. But his father's advice was 
present in his mind following his meetings with Schleifer, as he de¬ 
signed his post-doctoral life. It was settled. He turned down the $2 
million Markey award. He turned down the Columbia faculty po¬ 
sition. And he joined Schleifer as Regeneron's founding scientist. 

"I gave up eight years of guaranteed funding for a company 
that at the time was located in Len's apartment on the Upper East 
Side," says Yancopoulos, who now is president, Regeneron Labo¬ 
ratories. "It was a convergence of things 
— meeting Len, my dad pushing me and 
my intrigue in building something from 
scratch. If it didn't work out, I figured I 
could try my hand at the academic track." 

With both a medical degree and a doc¬ 
torate, Yancopoulos was armed with the 
skill set essential for successful drug dis¬ 
covery. He had the advanced knowledge 
of science, honed in Columbia's research 
laboratories. He also had the keen under¬ 
standing of disease, developed at P&S, 
which opened his eyes to the unmet medi¬ 
cal needs that could be addressed through 
pharmaceuticals. By 1989, Yancopoulos, Schleifer and two other 
Regeneron employees moved into 10,000 sq. ft. of lab space in the 
former Union Carbide complex in Tarrytown's Eastview section, 
about 22 miles north of Momingside Heights. 

T wenty-four years later, Regeneron has emerged as New 
York's largest biotechnology company, with 2,000 em¬ 
ployees, up from 1,000 in 2009. Its campus of offices 
and laboratories now sprawls over close to 590,000 sq. 
ft. in Tarrytown, and a trophy case in Regeneron's lobby high¬ 
lights its meteoric rise. In 2011, Crain's New York Business cel¬ 
ebrated Regeneron as one of the New York area's fastest-growing 
public companies. Another honor came in September 2012 from 
Science magazine, which named it the world's best employer in 


(opposite) As Regen¬ 
eron's founding 
scientist. Dr. George 
Yancopoulos '80, 

'86 GSAS, '87 P&S 
led the team that 
created EYLEA, a 
drug used to treat 
age-related macular 
degeneration, the 
leading cause of 
vision loss in older 
people. 
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Regeneron is New York’s largest biotech company, with 


the biopharmaceutical industry. 

The company lived up to Crain's billing with revenues of 
nearly $1.4 billion in 2012, tripling its totals for 2011. Driving the 
explosive growth is the drug EYLEA, used to treat age-related 
macular degeneration, the leading cause of vision loss in people 
aged 50 and older. 

This disease is caused by abnormal growth of blood vessels 
behind the retina, in the back of the eye. The blood vessels be¬ 
come weak and prone to leakage, which damages the retina. 
EYLEA's active ingredient — a genetically engineered molecule 
— binds to a protein that encourages blood vessels, and does so 
in a way that inhibits blood-vessel proliferation. 

The drug won approval from the FDA in November 2011, after 
more than a decade of research and clinical trials. In January 2012, 
the company forecast EYLEA sales of $125-$150 million that year. 
By year's end, EYLEA had become so popular among ophthal¬ 
mologists that sales reached $838 mil¬ 
lion. Plans to market the drug in Latin 
America, Japan and Europe are under 
way. 

"ITs now one of the top five block¬ 
busters in biotech history," says Yanco- 
poulos. "We're so well positioned right 
now. In the last few years, we've gone 
from a company that was struggling to 
one that's profitable. It's a very exciting 
time for us." 

A t Regeneron's Westchester 
campus, Yancopoulos greets 
a visitor wearing jeans with a 
white button down over a 
gray T-shirt, and three pens in his shirt's 
breast pocket. He lives in Yorktown, 

N.Y., with his children, Damis George 
(17), Luka (15) and Demetra (12). His 
other daughter, Ourania (19), attends Washington University in St. 
Louis. 

As Regeneron's chief scientific officer, Yancopoulos oversees 
the company's robust research program, which has deep Colum¬ 
bia roots. The company research efforts focus on two platforms: 
the technology that creates new approaches to doing research, 
and the research itself, with Yancopoulos helping to find new 
targets, developing molecules for those targets, creating clinical 
opportunities and then bringing a drug through the federal ap¬ 
proval process. 

Yancopoulos meets regularly with the scientists to plan and 
strategize about their projects while also making sure that prom¬ 
ising candidates move through a rigorous scientific process. 

Drew Murphy '87 GSAS, s.v.p., Regeneron Research Laborato¬ 
ries, was a teaching assistant in Yancopoulos' class in molecular 
biology at Columbia. 

"George is all science, all the time," says Murphy, who joined 
the company in 1999. "He tends to look at things differently. The 
researchers will have meeting after meeting and come up with 
a consensus view of how to proceed. Then George will pull out 
something from a different point of view. He's always right." 

Yancopoulos also will go to great lengths to make sure his 
findings stand up. 


"He's highly skeptical of his data and doesn't believe his own 
results until he has gotten them in multiple ways, using multiple 
methods," says David Glass '81, who was Regeneron's v.p., mus¬ 
cle diseases, from 1991-2005 and now teaches at Harvard Medi¬ 
cal School and conducts research in Cambridge, Mass. "He's one 
of the strongest scientists I've ever worked with." 

The success of EYLEA is the latest triumph for Yancopoulos 
in a brilliant science career that was nurtured at Bronx Science 
in the mid-1970s, when he conducted a research project on a 
single-celled organism, Blepharisma. He was named a finalist in 
the 1976 Westinghouse Science Talent Search competition, which 
solidified his dream of becoming a scientist. 

As a Columbia freshman, Yancopoulos took a position working 
in the laboratory of Professor Jonathan Greer '81J, who used X-ray 
crystallography to study how proteins worked. It was fascinating 
yet painstaking research, and Yancopoulos eventually grew rest¬ 
less with the pace of progress. 

By his senior year, Yancopoulos 
decided to move on. He'd become en¬ 
thralled by new technologies that al¬ 
lowed scientists to done genes, so he 
dropped crystallography to dive into 
that nascent field. 

Yancopoulos lived on campus but 
typically made it home to join his 
mother and father for Sunday dinner in 
Middle Village, Queens. He captained 
the Columbia crew team his senior 
year and kept in shape by running to 
Queens on some Sundays — an eight- 
mile jog through Central Park and over 
the 59th Street Bridge. 

His one regret: not accepting an in¬ 
vitation to row with the national light¬ 
weight team in 1980. 

"I went to medical school instead," 
he says. "I always wonder how I would have done on the team." 

D rug discoverers like Yancopoulos have to learn to be pa¬ 
tient. It took Regeneron two decades to earn its first chug 
approval, in 2008, and it can cost more than $1 billion to 
take a drug from concept to market. In 2012, the com¬ 
pany had three drugs on the market, 12 drugs advancing through 
clinical trials and more than a dozen under development that are 
candidates for tests on humans. The drugs under development 
cover the gamut of human maladies: cancer, eye diseases, pain, in¬ 
flammation, bone disease, muscle disorders, metabolic disease and 
obesity, infectious disease and cardiovascular disease. 

"It never ceases to be an adventure," says Yancopoulos. "My 
theme has always been that you need to be willing to risk failure. 
Scientific research is a business of failure, and you have to keep 
learning from it." 

One such failure came in 1997, five years into development of a 
drug for the treatment of amyotrophic lateral sclerosis, known as 
Lou Gehrig's disease. Results were unfavorable from the Phase 3 
clinical trial, in which large numbers of people were tested to con¬ 
firm the drug's effectiveness, monitor side effects and compare it 
to commonly used treatments. The drug was never brought to 
market. 



Yancopoulos, who in March received a 2013 John Jay 
Award for distinguished professional achievement, is 
described by a colleague as "all science, all the time." 

PHOTO: EILEEN BARROSO 
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,000 employees and 2012 revenues of nearly $1.4 billion. 


"We were a little arrogant and naiVe/' he says. 

A seemingly promising drug to treat obesity met a similar fate 
in 2003. 

Regeneron, however, hadn't wagered its entire pot of invest¬ 
ment capital on just one or two drugs. There always were several 
more in the pipeline. 

"When we had the failure, we already had new things we 
were working on," says Yancopoulos. "It 7 s best to keep investing 
in the next great thing. You can't wait for a drug to fail. You've got 
to create a new bet." 

Having top leadership helped, too. As Regeneron suffered 
through a bout of start-up pains in the mid-1990s, Schleifer heard 
that Vagelos, the pharmaceutical executive whom Yancopoulos' 
father suggested should be his son's role model, had reached the 
mandatory retirement age at Merck. Schleifer wondered if Regen¬ 
eron might woo him to chair the company's board of directors. 

Yancopoulos doubted he'd come on 
board. "My dad had been telling me 
for 20 years to call Roy Vagelos," says 
Yancopoulos. "I told Len: 'What, are 
you crazy? Roy Vagelos isn't going to 
return your phone call.'" 

But Schleifer called Vagelos, and 
Vagelos did return his call. It turned 
out that Vagelos, one of the Univer¬ 
sity's most generous benefactors, had 
read scientific papers Yancopoulos had 
published during Regeneron's early 
years. The man who led Merck to the 
pinnacle of the international pharma¬ 
ceutical industry was now interested 
in the Westchester start-up whose first 
drug approval was still 13 years away. 

"George had demonstrated leader¬ 
ship in cloning important genes that 
might have an impact on disease, and 
it was clear that he would eventually 
score by making an important drug," says Vagelos. "I was willing 
to make a bet on that." 

Vagelos, who has been chairman of Regeneron's Board of 
Directors since 1995, joined the company just as Yancopoulos' 
team was developing the scientific tools to transition Regeneron 
from a company focused on neurobiology, creating drugs to 
treat neurological diseases, to one that used mouse genetics and 
mouse technology to develop therapeutics for a broad range of 
diseases. 

Tom DeChiara '90 GSAS, Regeneron's senior director of trans¬ 
genic technology until 2011, arrived in Tarrytown in 1992. He had 
begun to explore embryonic stem cell technology and Yancopou¬ 
los saw its promise. 

DeChiara learned quickly of Yancopoulos' leadership talent 
and scientific acumen. For example, DeChiara says, Yancopoulos 
is methodical and contemplative at meetings as he listens to what 
everyone has to say, and then offers his interpretation of the data. 
He can be a taskmaster as well. 

"He holds your feet to the fire, but not in a demeaning, nega¬ 
tive way," DeChiara says. "He does it in a way that makes you re¬ 
alize that you've erred. He says you were wrong, but won't make 
you feel like a moron." 


D eChiara was part of the Yancopoulos research team 
that found a way to better understand the genetic code 
of human beings by manipulating the genes of the 
laboratory mouse, a close mammalian cousin whose 
genes are remarkably similar to humans. 

When scientists mapped the human genome, they were able 
to identify the 25,000 genes that compose the human genetic 
code. While the genes were identified, the function of many of 
these genes was still unknown. 

Yancopoulos' team engaged in what is known as the "knock 
out" process, in which a gene is made inoperable and scientists 
observe how its absence changes a mouse's functioning. Know¬ 
ing what a gene does is a first step toward developing drugs to 
either increase or decrease its function. 

While there are other "knock out" technologies, Yancopoulos' 
laboratory has developed a group of technologies — subsequent¬ 
ly adopted by the National Institutes of 
Health — to determine the function of 
thousands of unknown genes. The Re¬ 
generon method does gene knock outs 
rapidly, and at scale, rather than one or 
a few at a time. 

The Veloclmmune mouse — which 
Regeneron calls the largest mamma¬ 
lian genetic engineering project ever 
accomplished — has substituted the 
genes from the human immune system 
into mice, which then have the capa¬ 
bility of producing human antibodies 
that can serve as potent therapeutics. 

"Until you have a tool, you can't 
imagine what you can build with it," 
Yancopoulos says. "At one point, I was 
asked, 'Why are you spending a couple 
of million dollars on it? It's just a drain 
on the company.' But I said, 'Let's let 
the guys figure it out,' and they did." 
Yancopoulos' scientific rigor has paid dividends on Wall Street 
as well as in medical clinics, as Regeneron developed into what's 
called a FIBCO — fully integrated biotech pharmaceutical com¬ 
pany, which takes a drug from discovery to manufacturing and 
marketing. Regeneron has funded its research through partner¬ 
ships with major pharmaceutical companies around the world. 

"When Roy came in, our stock was $2 a share," Yancopoulos 
said in March. "Two years ago it was $18. Since EYLEA won ap¬ 
proval from the FDA, the stock price has risen to $172. Our mar¬ 
ket capitalization is now valued at $16 billion." 

Yancopoulos' father passed away in 2010, before EYLEA hit 
the market and became a biotech sensation. Would he be proud 
of his son today? 

"My dad was an old-time guy, a WWII veteran, a tough sort 
of guy who rarely expressed anything so positive," Yancopoulos 
recalls. "Even in 2010,1 still wasn't good enough; he was still ask¬ 
ing me if I was pushing myself. But at the funeral, a bunch of his 
cronies told me what I knew deep down inside: He was always 
bragging about me to them." 


David McKay Wilson, a columnist at The Journal News in White 
Plains, N.Y., also writes regularly for TC Today at Teachers College. 



Dr. Leonard Schleifer, president and CEO of Regeneron 
(left); Yancopoulos; and Dr. P. Roy vagelos '54 P&S, 
chairman of Regeneron's Board of Directors, at the 
2013 John Jay Awards Dinner in March that honored 
Yancopoulos and four other alumni. 
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WWII & NYC 

No shots were fired in earnest, 
yet New York City — and Columbia — 
played a significant role in WWII 



Kenneth T. Jackson, the Jacques Barzun Professor in History 
and the Social Sciences, has taught at Columbia since 1968. 
Though he hails from Memphis, the former Air Force officer is 
a preeminent authority on New York City and the leader of an 
annual all-night bike ride from Columbia to Brooklyn. His many 
books include Crabgrass Frontier: The Suburbanization of 
the United States (1985), Empire City: New York Through 
the Centuries (with David S. Dunbar, 2002) and The Ency¬ 
clopedia of New York City (as editor, 1995). When asked by 
New York magazine to describe what he does for a living, he 
answered, "I read a lot.... and I talk about New York City, just 
about all the time." 

The excerpt that follows is from the book that accompanies 
"WWII & NYC," an exhibition staged by the New-York His¬ 
torical Society this past spring (Jackson was president of the so¬ 
ciety from 2001-04). Both the exhibition and the book describe 
New York's pivotal role in the 20th-century war that was one of 
the United States' greatest military moments. In the short term, 
Jackson says, the war stimulated New York's economy, but in the 
longer term, the city lost ground to places in the South and West 
that could better accommodate huge factories and military bases. 

Readers can view "WWII &NYC: Harbor Tour With Kenneth 
T. Jackson,"on YouTube:youtube.com/watch?v=SnoxyvkTVaA. 

Rose Kemochan '82 Barnard 


The S.S. America makes its way up the busy Hudson River in 1940, 
steaming past the skyline of lower Manhattan. 

PHOTO: MCLAUGHLIN AIR SERVICE PHOTOGRAPH COLLECTION, PR 043, DEPARTMENT OF PRINTS, 
PHOTOGRAPHS, AND ARCHITECTURAL COLLECTIONS, THE NEW-YORK HISTORICAL SOCIETY 
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O n December 7,1941, Japanese airplanes 
launched a surprise Sunday morning 
attack on the United States Pacific Fleet 
at its anchorage at Pearl Harbor in the 
Hawaiian Islands. The skilled pilots of 
the Rising Sun disabled or sank all eight 
American battleships in port and killed 
more than 2,400 sailors, soldiers, and 
civilians. The next day, a resolute FDR 
spoke of the attack as "a day which will live in infamy" and asked 
a joint session of Congress for a declaration of war against Japan. 
On December 11, Germany declared war on the United States, 
even though Hitler's defensive agreement with Japan did not re¬ 
quire the Third Reich to act unless Japan were the victim, not the 
aggressor. 

When the United States entered the war. New York was the 
largest city in the world, with more than seven million residents 
in the five boroughs and another four million in the nearby sub¬ 
urbs. Even during the Great Depression, New York's harbor was 
the busiest, its skyscrapers the tallest, its land values the high¬ 
est, and its industrial output the greatest of any city in the world. 
Fifth Avenue already was synonymous with shopping, Broad¬ 
way with theater, Madison Avenue with advertising, and Wall 
Street with finance. The great radio networks and publishing 
empires were all headquartered in Manhattan, and the New York 
Stock Exchange was the financial world's dominant trading floor. 
Once war was declared, residents of the city faced the un- 

Would American coastal cities - 
become targets for bombing? ’ 

known. They had read in newspapers and listened on radios 
about the Luftwaffe blitz on London in the fall of 1940. Would 
American coastal cities — New York chief among them — be¬ 
come targets for bombing? What about submarine attacks? After 
all, German U-Boats — Hitler's fleet of attack submarines — had 
already been waging a relentless under sea war against Atlan¬ 
tic shipping, and they would presumably redeploy to American 
waters to attack defenseless oil tankers and cargo ships along the 
East Coast, crippling American supply lines. 

Initially, the Empire City did seem vulnerable. Although Ger¬ 
man bombers never had the range to reach the United States, 
U-boats could reach New York, and during the first four months 
of 1942, enemy undersea vessels sank eighty-seven ships in the 
Atlantic. One of the first victims was the Coimbra, a British tanker 
transporting American oil to Britain. On January 5, 1942, thirty 
miles off Long Island, she was sunk by a single torpedo from a 
U-boat, and the captain and thirty-five crewmen perished; only 
six injured survivors were rescued from the freezing waters of 
the Atlantic. 

New Yorkers quickly adapted to the mobilization that war 
demanded. Thousands of volunteer aircraft spotters and air raid 
wardens turned out for duty twenty-four hours a day. On June 
13, 1942, a giant "New York at War" parade saw five hundred 
thousand participants march up Fifth Avenue from Washington 
Square to 79th Street. It took eleven hours for all the civilians and 
members of every service to pass in front of more than two mil¬ 
lion cheering onlookers. Two days later. Mayor La Guardia told 
radio listeners in his weekly program that he would go to Wash¬ 


ington to demand more war contracts; the city, he said, had vast 
resources to support the war, including millions of square feet of 
empty factory space, tens of thousands of vacant apartments, and 
three hundred thousand unemployed workers. 

With the entrance of the United States into the war, the mili¬ 
tary presence in and around the city grew dramatically. Bases 
like Floyd Bennett Field and Fort Hamilton in Brooklyn, Fort 
Dix in New Jersey, Fort Wadsworth on Staten Island, Fort Tilden 
in Rockaway Beach, Fort Hancock on Sandy Hook, and Camp 
Smith to the north all expanded swiftly. The Navy established 
the Eastern Sea Frontier, under the command of Vice Admiral 
Adolphus Andrews from his headquarters at 90 Church Street 
in Manhattan, to monitor ship movements along the coast. It also 
installed a submarine net between Staten Island and Brooklyn to 
prevent incursions by U-boats into the harbor. Coastal artillery 
batteries went up along the south shore of Brooklyn, the east side 
of Staten Island, and on the edges of Long Island Sound. Fortu¬ 
nately, they never were forced into action. 

The only real Axis test came in the early morning hours of 
June 13,1942, when a U-boat took advantage of fog and landed 
four German saboteurs on the beach at Amagansett, Long Island. 
Carrying four crates of explosives and $84,000 in cash, they were 
instructed to wait six weeks and then begin to destroy American 
war-making facilities. Unfortunately for the saboteurs, a Coast 
Guardsman patrolling the beach spotted them soon after they 
had buried their uniforms and detonators. In desperation, they 
paid the beach patrolman $260 to buy his silence. They took an 

New York chief among them — 
hat about submarine attacks? 

early morning commuter train to Manhattan, while the Coast 
Guardsman immediately reported the incident to his superiors. 
The hunt was soon under way. 

Trying to blend in with the millions of other people in the great 
city, the four conspirators took a room on the Upper West Side, 
mingled with other sightseers at Grant's Tomb, walked around 
Columbia University, shopped at the Rogers Peet men's store on 
Fifth Avenue, listened to jazz, and visited a brothel. Despite their 
infiltration, the saboteurs never blew up anything. They were 
caught (along with four accomplices who had come ashore in 
Florida) after two of them traveled to Washington and confessed 
to the FBI. President Roosevelt ordered a closed military trial for 
the Germans. All were sentenced to death; FDR commuted the 
sentences of the two who had confessed; the remaining six were 
executed on August 8,1942. 

Although sabotage remained a real threat, not all losses came 
at the hands of the Axis. On February 9,1942, the S.S. Normandie, 
the most luxurious ocean liner in the world, was moored at Pier 
88 on the West Side. Once the property of France, which was at 
this point occupied by Germany, the ship had been confiscated 
by the United States after war began and rechristened the U.S.S. 
Lafayette for the purpose of taking American troops to Europe. 
The ship caught fire during its conversion when sparks from a 
welder's torch allegedly ignited a pile of life vests. Several fire- 
boats and dozens of fire companies were on the scene within 
minutes. But the flames were not easily extinguished, and the 
firefighters poured so much water into the vessel that, in the early 
hours of February 10,1942, it capsized at its berth. 
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T he Army's recruiting office at 39 Whitehall Street in 
lower Manhattan became one of the busiest such fa¬ 
cilities in the United States as New Yorkers, like their 
countrymen across the land, joined the service to 
defend their country. Between 1942 and 1945, more 
than a million persons in the metropolitan region served in the 
armed forces, and military uniforms became ubiquitous on the 
city streets. The New York area became a major center for train¬ 
ing as well. Roughly twenty-four thousand men were graduated 
from the U.S. Naval Reserve Midshipmen's School at Columbia 
University, meaning that more officers were trained in New York 
during World War II than at the Naval Academy in Annapolis. 
The Navy's Women Accepted for Volunteer Emergency Service 
(WAVES) had its most important national training site at Hunt¬ 
er College (now Herbert H. Lehman College) in the Bronx, the 
United States Coast Guard maintained its largest training station 
at Manhattan Beach in Brooklyn, and two-thirds of all merchant 
seamen who sailed the Liberty and Victory ships carrying supplies 
to the front were trained in the city. 

The industrial achievement of the United States in World War II 
was phenomenal by any measure. In 1940, when President Roos¬ 
evelt issued a call for the production of fifty thousand airplanes per 
year, it was widely felt to be a pipe dream. Yet by 1944, American 
factories were producing almost one-hundred thousand airplanes 
per year — about twice as many as both Germany and Japan to¬ 
gether and almost as many as the rest of the world combined. Sta¬ 
tistics for jeeps, artillery pieces, self-propelled guns, oil, aluminum, 
and bombs were equally dramatic. The nation produced so many 
trucks and shoes that it shared its resources with the British Army 


and the Red Army, both of which desperately needed them. Mean¬ 
while, America's shipyards produced so many vessels that by the 
end of the conflict, the United States Navy was not only larger than 
that of any other nation, but it was larger and more powerful than 
all other navies in the world combined. 

While World War II helped end the Great Depression of the 
1930s by providing jobs for the unemployed. New York was 
slower to come out of the crisis than other industrial cities, and 
it received smaller war contracts than other places. In part, this 
reflected the federal policy of favoring big companies because 
they could ramp of war production faster than smaller compa¬ 
nies could. The degree of concentration was startling. Through 
the summer of 1942, the largest one hundred firms in America 
had received seventy-three percent of the war contracts by dol¬ 
lar value. But Gotham's twenty-seven thousand factories, ever 
small, averaged only fifteen employees each, nothing like Gen¬ 
eral Motors, Ford, and the Chrysler Corporation. And New York 
companies typically were not oriented to the production of tanks, 
rifles, boots, artillery, airplanes, jeeps, trucks, armored personnel 
carriers, and other major instruments of war. Not surprisingly, 
Detroit received approximately six times the per capita volume 
of contracts as New York did, and Newark, San Francisco, Cleve¬ 
land, and Los Angeles garnered four times as much as Gotham. 
As a result. New York still had an unemployment crisis as late as 
1942, when a special delegation went to Washington to convince 
federal officials to spend more money in the nation's largest city. 

With the delegation's success in Washington, New York's indus¬ 
try grew rapidly. By 1944, there were a record 1.86 million people 
in manufacturing jobs in the city, of which seven-hundred thou- 
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sand were war-related; this was 
at a time when one million men 
from the area were in the armed 
services. The year before, almost 
three-hundred new industrial 
plants opened in New York be¬ 
tween January and April. The 
products turned out in the city's 
factories were wide-ranging: air¬ 
plane parts, metal products, spun 
glass fibers, optical lenses and 
prisms, dehydrated foods, bombs, 
canvas goods, tents, tarpaulins, 
haversacks, leggings, mattress 
covers, powder bags, bandages, 
and life preservers. The Canal 
Street area was covered with 
small electrical and metal shops, 
many of which contracted with 
the War Department. 

The Brooklyn Navy Yard was 
the busiest such facility in the 
world. With more than seventy- 
five thousand employees (versus 
over fifty-five thousand at the 
Philadelphia Navy Yard or more 
than twenty thousand at the 
Wilmington Shipyard) working 
seven days a week and around 
the clock between 1942 and 1945, 
the "yard" was a world unto it- 



William W. Havens '46 GSAS, who began his career working on 
the Manhattan Project at Columbia and was for nearly two de¬ 
cades the university's director of nuclear science and engineer¬ 
ing, scans the screen of a cloud chamber in Pupin, watching the 
tracks of nuclear particles. The chamber is an apparatus, weigh¬ 
ing more than 300 lbs., for making visible the paths of submicro- 
scopic nuclear particles. 

PHOTO: MANNY WARMAN, COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY, COURTESY COLUMBIA 
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sand other ships were repaired 
at the yard during World War II, 
including the Royal Navy battle¬ 
ship H.M.S. Malaya, which was 
refitted in Brooklyn to relieve the 
pressure on British shipyards. 

The Brooklyn Navy Yard was 
but one of forty ship-building 
and ship-repair facilities in the 
city. Bethlehem Steel's Staten 
Island yard built forty-seven 
destroyers, seventy-five landing 
craft, five cargo ships, and three 
ocean-going tugs during the war. 
Todd Shipyards in Brooklyn's 
Erie Basin had 19,617 employees 
in 1943, occupied mainly with 
building and repairing destroy¬ 
ers. They reputedly could take a 
vessel that had been badly dam¬ 
aged by a German torpedo and 
put it back in service in a matter 
of days. Over the course of the 
war, Todd repaired and refitted 
some three hundred vessels and 
built twenty-four landing craft 
of the type which took Ameri¬ 
can soldiers to the beaches of 
Normandy on D-Day. 

Other New York factories 
were equally busy with work. 


New York’s most important contribution to the 
war effort — the Manhattan Project — remained a 
secret until long ajter the final surrender. 


self. Its two-hundred-ninety acres contained seven huge dry docks, 
forty-seven mobile cranes on tracks, eight piers, two colossal steel 
shipways, two twelve-hundred foot-long graving docks, found¬ 
ries, machine shops, warehouses, a power plant, and a hospital. 
It was crisscrossed by nineteen miles of paved streets and thirty 
miles of rails. Pier G was home to the Hammerhead, the largest 
crane in the world at the time. And just outside the gates were 
more than eighty supporting factories, which together reduced the 
amount of materials that needed to be transported there. 

The Navy Yard was the foremost builder of battleships in the 
world, and it produced more of them than Japan during World 
War II. The U.S.S. Arizona, which was bombed and sunk at Pearl 
Harbor — taking more than one-thousand sailors to an early 
death — was built there at the end of World War I. So too was the 
battleship U.S.S. Missouri, on whose deck the Japanese formally 
surrendered on September 2,1945. In addition, the workers at the 
Brooklyn Navy Yard built battleships Iowa and North Carolina and 
five aircraft carriers (including the Franklin D. Roosevelt, the Bon 
Homme Richard, the Bennington, the Kearsarge, and the Oriskany). 
They also constructed eight large ships designed to ferry tanks 
onto the beaches on D-Day. 

Warships built at other facilities were frequently brought to the 
Brooklyn Navy Yard to be fitted with guns. More than five thou- 


Inside a converted ice plant on Marcy Avenue in Brooklyn, Pfizer 
— a Brooklyn company founded by two German immigrants in 
1849 — built the first factory to mass-produce the world's first 
life-saving antibiotic, penicillin. Having beaten other companies 
in finding a way to mass-produce the brand-new drug, Pfizer 
bought the ice plant on September 20,1943, and quickly convert¬ 
ed the factory into the first penicillin factory in the world. Amaz¬ 
ingly, within three months of the plant's opening on March 1, 
1944, it produced most of the penicillin to go ashore with Ameri¬ 
can troops on D-Day, June 6,1944. By that date, American peni¬ 
cillin production was one-hundred billion units per month, and 
Pfizer was making more than fifty percent of it. An advertisement 
of the time depicted four military men and women at the center 
of a line of civilians. Beneath them, a caption read, "These are 
alive today.. .because of PENICILLIN." 

The Carl L. Norden Company developed and manufactured 
the top-secret Norden bombsight for the Army Air Forces, which 
needed it for bombardiers over Germany and Japan. The Nor¬ 
den Company had its headquarters and major production facil¬ 
ity at 80 Lafayette Street in Manhattan and an additional factory 
at 50 Varick Street. Meanwhile, the Sperry Gyroscope Company 
in Brooklyn and the Ford Instrument Company in Long Island 
City were producing other devices to help naval gunnery officers 
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adjust their aim to control for the 
tossing of the sea. 

In Queens, the Steinway 
Piano Company manufactured 
glider wings on behalf of General 
Aircraft Corporation. On D-Day, 
these gliders were towed behind 
regular aircraft and then cut loose 
over drop zones in France to take 
airborne assault troops behind 
enemy lines. Aircraft parts were 
made in Long Island City, and 
the Aluminum Corporation of 
America built a 101-acre, 1.1-mil¬ 
lion square-foot plant along Mas- 
peth Creek that employed ten 
thousand workers and produced 
millions of tons of aluminum. 

The City's garment indus¬ 
try, long the center of American 
clothing manufacture, produced 
a substantial number of military 
uniforms. The Amalgamated 
Clothing Workers of America ne¬ 
gotiated for the Army and Navy 
contracts to be dispersed among 
its many union shops in different 
cities, but New York was assured 
that its fifty thousand metropol¬ 
itan-area members would have 
work. A contract for more than 
1.2 million overcoats (valued at 
$2.8 million) was issued in 1942. 

New York and Philadelphia 
shared a contract for one hun¬ 
dred thousand Navy uniforms, 
and the Army gave contracts for 
one-hundred-twenty five thou¬ 
sand garments to shops in Brook¬ 
lyn and Manhattan. The United 
States Naval Clothing Depot, at 
Third Avenue and 29th Street in 
Brooklyn, was among the larg¬ 
est and most sophisticated cloth¬ 
ing production and distribution 
plants in the world. Within its walls, over a thousand employees 
manufactured, packaged, and shipped all the white twill and blue 
flannel uniforms and auxiliary garments that were worn by sailors 
of the entire United States Navy. 

In the New York area, heavy industry was located in the sub¬ 
urbs rather than in the city itself. Long Island in particular had been 
important in aviation history from the time the Wright Brothers 
first demonstrated the possibility of controlled flight. Republic Avi¬ 
ation's Farmingdale plant made more than fifteen thousand P047 
Thunderbolt fighters, many of which provided air support above 
Allied armies in Europe. Similarly, Grumman Aircraft Engineering 
Corporation in Bethpage was the major production center for the 
Navy's Hellcat fighter planes and Avenger torpedo bombers. And 
in New Jersey, the Curtiss-Wright Company made aircraft engines 
and propellers in Caldwell and Paterson. 

Many of the metropolitan area's contributions to Allied victory 
were intellectual and psychological rather than physical. The city's 


media prowess was tapped in 
the service of the war effort. From 
the former Paramount Studios 
lot in Astoria, Queens, the Army 
Pictorial Service made military 
training films and instructed 
combat cameramen and photog¬ 
raphers. At its peak it had both 
military and civilian employees, 
including famous New York 
and Hollywood filmmakers, the 
most renowned of whom was 
John Huston, director of The Mal¬ 
tese Falcon. Particularly moving 
was the story of Harold Russell, 
a demolition expert who lost his 
hands. To inspire other maimed 
soldiers, he was the focus of a 
film made in Queens called Diary 
of a Sergeant. Russell later became 
better known when he starred in 
the 1946 Hollywood film The Best 
Years of Our Lives. 

But New York's most impor¬ 
tant contribution to the war effort 
remained a secret until long after 
the final surrender. The develop¬ 
ment of the atomic bomb began 
in the Pupin Physics Laboratories 
of Columbia University, where 
Leo Szilard and Nobel laureate 
Enrico Fermi, among others, be¬ 
gan experimenting with nuclear 
fission. The early effort employed 
a group of physicists at Columbia, 
while members of the football 
team helped move hundred- 
pound packs of uranium. After 
1942, the bomb's production was 
overseen by the Army Corps of 
Engineers. The Corps named the 
project the Manhattan Engineer 
District, believing that following 
the convention of naming engi¬ 
neering commands for the city in 
which they were headquartered would avert suspicion. Eventu¬ 
ally, even as it moved across the country, the entire undertaking 
would come to be known as simply the Manhattan Project. Its lead 
researchers moved to the University of Chicago and then to Oak 
Ridge, Tennessee, and Hanford, Washington. In Los Alamos, New 
Mexico, the final development of the weapon occurred, headed by 
J. Robert Oppenheimer, who had grown up at 155 Riverside Drive 
on the Upper West Side. Q 


© The New-York Historical Society, 2012. Reprinted from WWII & NYC 
with the permission of New-York Historical Society and Scala Publish¬ 
ers Ltd. WWII & NYC was published in conjunction with the exhibition 
WWII & NYC, which was on view this year at the New-York Historical 
Society, recalling New York's crucial and multifaceted role in winning the 
war while commemorating the 900,000 New Yorkers who served in the 
military and exploring the many ways in which those who remained on 
the home front contributed to the national war effort. 
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(Top) John R. Dunning '34 GSAS (left) and Eugene T. Booth at the 
control panel of a cyclotron in the basement of Pupin in 1967. 

At that site, 25 years earlier, they witnessed the first demonstra¬ 
tion of atomic fission in the united States. (Above) A certificate 
awarded by the war Department to Columbia in 1945 for its part 
in the Manhattan Project. 

PHOTOS: COURTESY COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY ARCHIVES 
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Although far removed 
from the battlegrounds 
of Europe, Africa and 
Asia, Columbia played 
a significant role in 
WWII. Pupin Physics 
Laboratories on the 
Morningside Heights 
campus was the site of 
the Manhattan Project, 
where the development of 
the atomic bomb began. 
Approximately 24,000 
men graduated from 
the U.S. Naval Reserve 
Midshipmen's School at 
Columbia during WWII, 
meaning more officers 
were trained during that 
time in New York than at 
the U.S. Naval Academy 
in Annapolis, Md. 



(Left, top) The aca¬ 
demic procession at 
Commencement in 
1944 makes its way 
up the steps of Low 
Plaza between lines 
of uniformed midship¬ 
men standing at at¬ 
tention and civilians in 
academic dress. (Left, 
bottom) V-12 students 
in naval dress race to 
class in Hamilton Hall 
in 1943. (Opposite) 
Students stand guard 
with binoculars and 
fire extinguishers atop 
Butler Library (then 
called South Hall) dur¬ 
ing an air raid drill in 
December 1941. 

PHOTOS: (LEFT, TOP) 

1944 COLUMBIAN; (LEFT, 
BOTTOM) COURTESY 
BERNARD SUNSHINE 
'46; (OPPOSITE) JACK 
M. LEWIS '42, '43E, ALL 
COURTESY COLUMBIA 
UNIVERSITY ARCHIVES 
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(Opposite) Columbia 
competes against the 
Midshipmen's School 
during winter 1943- 
44. (Clockwise from 
top left) John R. Dun¬ 
ning '34 GSAS (right) 
describes to George 
Pegram (Class of 
1903) his "atomic 
pinball machine," 
which he used to ex¬ 
plain atomic energy 
to the public; Army 
reserve students 
take an exam prior 
to going on active 
duty, May 1943; 

Frank D. Fackenthal 
(Class of 1906), who 
was acting president 
of Columbia from 
1945-48, receives 
a plaque from the 
Navy Department 
"for effective coop¬ 
eration in training 
of naval personnel 
during World War 
M"; students buy 
war bonds in 1942; 
children study a 1948 
exhibit dealing with 
Columbia's role in 
the atomic energy 
program; valentine 
Diehl '41, a Marine 
lieutenant, recruits 
students in February 
1942. 

PHOTOS: (OPPOSITE) 
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Alumni Relive Their Campus Days 

Nearly 4,000 alumni and guests enjoy campus and NYC at 
Alumni Reunion Weekend and Dean’s Day 2013 

By Lisa Palladino 



Blue skies and festive banners welcome alumni to campus; Dean James J. Valentini chats with two alumni at the Saturday afternoon 
affinity reception for varsity athletics. 

photos: left, eileen barroso; right, Michael dames 


A lmost 4,000 College alumni and their 

guests returned to campus and to venues 
throughout New York City from May 30- 
June 2 for Alumni Reunion Weekend and 
Dean's Day 2013. Gathering this year 
were classes that end in 3 and 8, and all 
alumni and parents were invited to Sat¬ 
urday's Dean's Day, which offers lectures and Mini-Core Courses 
that allow alumni to relive their classroom days while offering 
parents a taste of what their sons and daughters experience. 

Among the weekend's highlights were Thursday's cultural 
events in Midtown; Friday's Mini-Core Courses and the Young 
Alumni Party aboard the U.S.S. Intrepid ; and Saturday's address 
by Dean James J. Valentini, Public Intellectual Lectures and the 
presentation of the Society of Columbia Graduates 65th An¬ 
nual Great Teacher Awards. Perennially popular events, such 
as Camp Columbia for Kids, the Wine Tasting and the Starlight 
Reception all were back and offered something for every age 
group. Some classes also held panel discussions, giving alumni a 
chance to revive their Columbia-honed debate skills as well as to 
discuss a current topic of interest. Sunday offered a new event. 


the Celebration of Service to Columbia, Community and Coun¬ 
try, an interfaith service held in St. Paul's Chapel. 

Another new event was the presentation of the Dean's Lead¬ 
ership Award, which recognizes those who demonstrate ex¬ 
traordinary class leadership and honors an alumnus/a "whose 
behavior raises the sights of all classmates and has a positive 
impact on the College's fundraising priorities." The inaugural 
recipients were CCT Class Correspondent Paul Neshamkin '63; 
University Trustee Jonathan S. Lavine '88; and Board of Visitors 
Member Andrew Borrok '93, '01 Business. Each was honored at 
his Saturday class dinner by Valentini. 

Several reunion classes set records with their Class Gifts this 
year. The Class of 1963 presented the largest 50th reunion gift to 
date with $1,925 million, the Class of 1988 presented the largest 
reunion gift ever with $19.88 million and the Class of 1993 pre¬ 
sented $242,612, a class record. 

To view more photos from Alumni Reunion Weekend, Dean's Day and 
the Young Alumni Party as well as to view class photos and the list of 
Dean's Pins recipients, go to Web Extras at college.columbia.edu/cct. 
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Even Butler Library dresses up for Saturday night, 
which includes (left) dancing under the tent at the 
Starlight Reception and (above, left) attendees 
taking a break and reminiscing on Low Steps; on 
Friday night (above, right) celebrants-turned-sailors 
gather aboard the U.S.S. Intrepid at the Young 
Alumni Party. 

PHOTOS: MIDDLE ROW RIGHT, MICHAEL DAMES; 

ALL OTHERS, EILEEN BARROSO 
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On Saturday (clockwise from top left), Society of 
Columbia Graduates director Ronald Mangione 
'69E (far left) and president Guy Longobardo 
'49E (far right) present the 65th annual Great 
Teacher Awards to Engineering professor Shih- 
Fu Chang and College professor Stuart Firestein; 
Philip Kitcher, the John Dewey Professor of 
Philosophy, considers how to integrate scientific 
expertise with democratic values during a 
Mini-Core course; two attendees share a laugh 
at the Class of '43 and Class of '48 combined 
luncheon; guests catch up during an afternoon 
reception; and little Lions enjoy Camp Columbia 
for Kids. 

PHOTOS: CLOCKWISE FROM TOP LEFT: EILEEN BARROSO; 

MICHAEL DAMES; MICHAEL DAMES; SUSAN COOK; 

SUSAN COOK 
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Relief, Recovery, Resilience 

M 

mJLm T ore than eight months after 

Hurricane Sandy made landfall on the night of October 29, the reverberations are 
still being felt, especially in the coastal areas of New York and New Jersey At the 
time the storm hit, Nate Bliss '05, who has worked on Coney Island economic 
development issues for eight years, shifted immediately into a relief role for the 
battered neighborhood on the southern edge of Brooklyn and has been focused 
on recovery ever since. On a different peninsula, in Rockaway Park, Queens, 

Brian O'Connell '89 saw Scholars' Academy, the public school that he founded 
in 2004, severely damaged by floodwater. His was the simultaneous challenge 
of seeing to the students' education as well as the school's restoration. 

In both cases, these hard-working and dedicated alumni contributed to the 
rebuilding of their communities. Read on for their stories. 



New York's coastal areas, including Coney island and the Rockaway Peninsula, suffered tremendous 
damage from Hurricane Sandy, in Coney island's Sea Gate community, many beachfront homes were 
battered by the storm surge. 

photo: bebeto matthews/ap/corbis 
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Sand in 
His Shoes 

Nate Bliss ’05 has played a key role 
in Coney Island’s comeback 

By Mary Jean Babic 

O n a cold, sunny morning in late March, 
a group of elected officials, business 
owners and civic leaders crowded a 
small stage on the Coney Island board¬ 
walk to proclaim the amusement mecca 
open for the 2013 season. Palm Sunday 
opening day is a longstanding tradition 
with longstanding rituals: the blessing 
of the rides, the breaking of a bottle of 
Brooklyn egg cream on the Cyclone roller coaster. This year, the 
ceremonies held particular significance. Just five months earlier. 
Hurricane Sandy had decimated the iconic beachfront commu¬ 
nity, and at times it seemed doubtful the 
rides would ever run again. 

Up on the dais, seated next to U.S. 

Sen. Charles Schumer (D-N.Y.), a young 
man with short dark hair listened at¬ 
tentively as one dignitary after another 
stepped to the microphone. Though he 
didn't speak, Nate Bliss '05 has been 
an indispensable figure in Coney Is¬ 
land's recovery. In fact, when Dennis 
Vourderis, co-owner of Deno's Wonder 
Wheel Amusement Park and the morn¬ 
ing's emcee, introduced the people on 
stage, he said of Bliss, simply, "Everyone knows Nate." 

This was true enough before Sandy and it's even more so 
now. Bliss has worked on Coney Island economic development 
issues for eight years and is the city's point man on ambitious 
plans to revitalize "the people's playground." He wears several 
hats: a v.p. of the New York City Economic Development Corp.; 
president of the EDC-funded Coney Island Development Corp., 
which is charged with implementing strategic and rezoning 
plans; and interim executive director of the Alliance for Coney 
Island, a recently formed group of businesses and civic organiza¬ 
tions dedicated to the neighborhood's improvement. 

Busy as he was with development work, it went on the back 
burner for a while after October 29. When the hurricane struck. 
Bliss swung instantly into relief mode. He worked nearly non- 



(Opposite) Nate 
Bliss '05 stands in 
front of the Wonder 
wheel, one of coney 
island's iconic 
amusement park 
attractions, which 
was damaged by 
Hurricane sandy but 
reopened in March 
after $1 million in 
repairs. 

PHOTO: NATALIE KEYSSAR 
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stop for weeks — shoveling sand off the boardwalk, organiz¬ 
ing volunteers, knocking on businesses' doors to see what they 
needed — and soon thereafter helped launch an initiative called 
#ConeyRecovers. Operating under the auspices of the Alliance 
for Coney Island, #ConeyRecovers is a central resource for grants 
and information to help residents and business owners rebuild. 
City Hall took note of Bliss' actions, and in early December he 
was named leader of a newly created Business Recovery Zone in 
south Brooklyn, tasked with helping small businesses get back 
on their feet. Shortly after that, EDC President Seth Pinsky '93 
asked Bliss to join the citywide Special Initiative for Rebuilding 
and Resiliency. The initiative, headed by Pinsky at the behest of 
Mayor Michael Bloomberg, will make recommendations on how 
New York City should rebuild from Sandy and prepare for the 
impact of climate change on critical systems and infrastructure. 
The group's report was due in May. 

Disasters make for extraordinary times, and though some of 
his responsibilities will dial down as the recovery moves forward. 
Bliss has put in a lot of evening and weekend hours to keep up 
with it all. But his EDC colleagues, he says, work just as hard; long 
hours go with the territory. Fortunately, he enjoys what he does. 
"IT s a privilege to help New York City and its neighborhoods and 
residents reach their full potential," he says. "ITs rewarding work." 

T he morning after the storm. Bliss was one of the first city 
employees to reach Coney Island. Driving down Ocean 
Parkway from his home in Prospect Heights, he knew 
things were bad before he even reached the northern 
edge of the neighborhood. Electricity was out, cars were scattered 
pell-mell and sand covered the road several blocks inland. "The 
scariest thing was when people started opening their doors and 
rolldown gates and seeing what was behind them," says Bliss. "It 
was five to eight feet of Stillwater flooding that killed us in Coney 
Island." 

Some landmarks were shuttered for months, including the 
New York Aquarium, which had been a week away from break¬ 
ing ground on a 57,000-square-foot shark exhibit and suffered $65 
million in damage, and the original Nathan's Famous hot dog 
emporium, which had never closed a day in its 96-year history. 
Both reopened in May. 

That first day. Bliss set up an impromptu relief center in the 
parking lot of MCU Park, the Brooklyn Cyclones' baseball sta¬ 
dium. The parking lot quickly became an operations base from 
which Bliss directed the efforts of volunteers and a host of aid 
groups including the American Red Cross, FEMA and the Na¬ 
tional Guard. Barely a year earlier. Bliss had taken a catastrophe 
response class while studying for a master's in real estate from 
NYU. Now, he faced a full-on catastrophe in his own backyard. 

Lola Star, who owns the Lola Star Souvenir Boutique on the 
boardwalk, says that Bliss "was an absolute hero" in those first 
awful days. "I don't know what we would have done without 
Nate," says Star. "His dedication to and love for Coney Island 
during this tragedy were absolutely extraordinary." 

The image of Bliss shoveling sand off the boardwalk is one that 
will stay with the Wonder Wheel's Vourderis, but he already knew 
of Bliss' dedication from years of working with him on redevelop¬ 
ment efforts. "He's at meetings, he's at grand openings, he's at rib¬ 
bon cuttings," says Vourderis, whose family has owned the Won¬ 
der Wheel and adjacent amusement park for 40 years. "He's part 
of the family, part of the fabric that makes up Coney Island today." 

Vourderis sees in Bliss a sincerity and attention to detail not 
often found in city staffers. "A lot of these guys will give you lip 


service, but not Nate," he says. "Nate gets stuff done. He's not 
afraid to get his feet wet, to get his hands dirty." 

Pinsky, Bliss' boss at the EDC, says that Bliss combines the 
technical and management acumen to see a capital-improvement 
project to completion — be it an amusement park or sewer sys¬ 
tem — with more intangible qualities. 

"Where I think he's particularly effective is in dealing with the 
people in the community, making himself really a trusted part¬ 
ner," says Pinsky. "There are a lot of people who bring only one 
set of skills. Nate is a unique individual in that he is not just em- 
pathetic but able to turn that empathy into action." 

And even with hurricane recovery dominating their efforts in 
recent months, Pinksy adds, "Nate and his team have not lost 
sight of the long term and the need to keep thinking strategically 
while helping people on a tactical level." 

For his part. Bliss was deeply moved by the community's de¬ 
termination to dig out from the hurricane's wreckage. "People 
didn't sit on their hands for a moment," he says. "They started 
rebuilding their businesses as soon as they could." 

No one denies, however, that the neighborhood has a long 
road ahead. For all the celebratory vibe of opening day, some of 
the neighborhood's 50,000 residents remain displaced and out 
of work. Many businesses are yet to reopen; some have closed 
for good. "There's optimism," Bliss says, "coupled with the new 
reality." 

G rowing up in Virginia with Yonkers-born grandpar¬ 
ents, Bliss visited New York City frequently enough to 
know that he wanted to live there one day. It was one 
of the strongest draws for attending Columbia, and he 
soaked up all the city had to offer — music, food, neighborhoods. 
On campus, he was "a real explorer" of academic paths and ex¬ 
tracurricular activities; he tried pre-med before settling on urban 
studies as his major. For one season he rowed with the lightweight 
crew and became fascinated by what he calls the city's "forgotten 
urban waterfront," the Harlem River, where the team practices. 
He also started a Bliss family tradition: His sisters Rebby '07, 
'13 Business and Samara '13 both followed him to Columbia. 

When he's not working. Bliss is the bassist and backup vocalist 
for a pop/ punk/indie band called the Aye-Ayes. He's also plan¬ 
ning his wedding next year to Amira Ibrahim '05 Barnard. They 
didn't know each other during their time on campus but friends 
introduced them shortly after graduation. "So clearly," says Bliss, 
"Columbia has had an influence on my life trajectory." 

Bliss' employment at EDC began in 2005, when he took a sum¬ 
mer internship in its development department. He parlayed the 
internship into a full-time job as a junior project manager, and in 
2010 he was promoted to his current position. All along. Coney 
Island has been his territory. 

The neighborhood offers a feast for an urban policy guy to sink 
his teeth into: amusement parks, entertainment, a major transit 
center, a beach and a diverse population. "The people are awe¬ 
some," says Bliss, who has collaborated with "pastors from local 
churches as well as burlesque dancers and freaks from the enter¬ 
tainment venues." And after working side by side with residents 
after the hurricane. Bliss says his connection to Coney Island now 
"is doubly strong." 

Perched on the southern edge of Brooklyn, about an hour by 
subway from Midtown, Coney Island — which actually is not 
an island but sits on a peninsula — has drawn recreation seek¬ 
ers since the 1830s, when sweaty Manhattanites traveled there 
by steamship or carriage for a seaside vacation. The first half of 
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the 20th century was the area's heyday, especially after subway 
service linked Brooklyn to Manhattan in 1915, delivering hordes 
of daytrippers to its beach, amusement parks and cheap enter¬ 
tainment. Following WWII, a number of factors contributed to 
Coney Island's decline: air-conditioning, which made it more 
bearable to stay indoors; the expansion of automobile ownership, 
which put less-crowded Long Island, New Jersey and Connecti¬ 
cut beaches within easier reach; and the city's overall economic 
troubles in the 1970s. 

When Bliss started working in Coney Island in 2005, the city 
was in the throes of writing a comprehensive plan to stimulate 
economic growth in the neighborhood. Securing its distinctive 
character as an amusement destination was a central piece of 
that strategy. At that time, the trash-strewn, vacant lots along 
the boardwalk were being eyed for high-rise hotels and condos, 
something few Coney Islanders wanted to see. So the city bought 
about seven acres from condo developers — an acknowledg¬ 
ment, says Bliss, "that amusement parks will have a hard time 
surviving, given the vagaries of the real estate market. If the city 
was serious about preserving Coney Island, it had to do that." 

The city, however, had no wish to actually operate amusement 


parks. A private company runs the two new parks that have gone 
up on city-owned land: Luna Park, which opened in 2010, and the 
Scream Zone, which opened a year later. Another major project. 
Steeplechase Plaza, was set to open on Memorial Day. It will be an 
outdoor plaza with retail and performance space and a restored 
1919 carousel. Both Luna Park and Steeplechase Park resurrect the 
names of long-closed attractions from Coney Island, hearkening 
back to its glory days and, the hope is, heralding new ones. Beyond 
the amusement zone, a YMC A is under construction and rehabili¬ 
tation of several neighborhood parks also is in the works. 

In November, New York City voters will elect Bloomberg's suc¬ 
cessor. At the moment, Bliss isn't heading for the door, but the ar¬ 
rival of a new administration, he says, is a natural turning point for 
someone in his position. Whatever his next job may be. Bliss knows 
he's been fortunate to have begun his career on turf as unique and 
rich with history as Coney Island. 

"There's a saying in Coney Island: 'Once you have sand in 
your shoes, you never get it out,"' says Bliss. "For better or worse. 
I'll always have sand in my shoes." 


Mary Jean Babic is a freelance writer who lives in Brooklyn. 



Bliss has been working in Coney island since 2005 and says wherever his career takes him, "I'll always have sand in my shoes." 

PHOTO: NATALIE KEYSSAR 
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Scholars in the Storm 

How one alumnus, the school he founded and 
a community heat Hurricane Sandy 

By Michael R. Shea '10 Arts 


n a brisk February morning, 20 middle 
school honor students, most with a 
parent or two by their side, sat before 
plates of bacon and eggs in the second 
floor library at Scholars' Academy, 
an accelerated New York City public 
school for sixth through 12th graders in 
Rockaway Park, Queens. 

"This," school principal and founder 
Brian O'Connell '89 told the gathering, "is my favorite day of the 
month." 

The students had earned their special before-school breakfast 
with O'Connell through a combination of good grades and good 
character. During the next hour these Outstanding Scholars of the 
Month were celebrated; the principal read glowing letters from 
the teachers and the students posed for pictures snapped with an 
iPad before beaming parents. For these kids, it was an achieve¬ 
ment on many levels: some of them still lived in hotels, or with 
their extended families or in the few rooms in their homes not 
destroyed by Hurricane Sandy. 

Scholars' Academy sits in the middle of the Rockaway Peninsu¬ 
la, on a slice of land less than a 14-mile wide, sandwiched between 
Jamaica Bay and the Atlantic Ocean. When Sandy made landfall 
here on October 29, it flooded the school in minutes. Saltwater 
mixed with overflow from a sewage treatment plant next door. 
The basement became a fish tank of floating waste. The gray-black 
water came up through the first floor, destroying everything that 
wasn't suspended four feet up. The new gym floor, bought with 
the help of parents and local businesses, rippled and cracked. Black 
mold soon covered everything, working up the walls toward the 
classrooms on the second floor of the two-story building. 

Scholars' Academy was among the hardest hit of all New York 
City schools by the hurricane. It was also the last one to reopen 
afterward — nearly three months later, on January 11, which 
happened to be O'Connell's birthday. Remarkably, thanks to the 
school administration's quick redirection of students to tempo¬ 
rary schools in East New York, most of the kids didn't miss a 
single day of school. 

"You stood out," O'Connell told the 20 middle-schoolers. "You 
avoided distractions. You earned this." 

S cholars' Academy grew from O'Connell's vision. Bom in 
Brooklyn, raised in the Rockaways by a taxi driver father 
and a mother who worked in the cafeteria at Far Rockaway 
H.S., he grew up watching its best students endure long 
bus rides to the city's top middle and high schools. In 2003, as prin¬ 


cipal at The Belle Harbor School in the Rockaways (then just an 
elementary school), O'Connell was struck by the local class num¬ 
bers: Of the 125 fifth-graders graduating from his school, only 24 
matriculated to Rockaway Park's only middle school, P.S. 180. 

"Parents vote with their feet," O'Connell says. "For a lot of rea¬ 
sons, they didn't feel a viable middle school option was in their 
community." 

With the support of his regional superintendent, Kathleen M. 
Cashin Ed.D. — now a member of the New York State Board of 
Regents—O'Connell drafted the plan for a different kind of school 
on the edge of Queens. As an accelerated program, it would re¬ 
quire applicants to score high on the city's standardized tests. As a 
meritocracy, it would retain the Rockaways' top talent, regardless 
of race, religion, neighborhood or financial situation. 

Anywhere other than a school hallway O'Connell could be 
mistaken for a politician or corporate executive, with his direct 
manner and tailored suits. But here at Scholars', he seems more 
like a fun uncle. "Hey, Mr. O!" the students call out, holding 
doors for him, asking about his weekend. 

Outside his second floor office, O'Connell stops. "See this," he 
says, slapping a wall that's covered with photos of his wife and 
two kids, of students and of school sporting events. "This is my 
Facebook. No one can hack it." 

Inside, a small Irish flag hangs over his desk. His father is 
Irish. On one bookshelf is an autographed picture of The Sopra¬ 
nos' Paulie Walnuts. His mother is Italian. Through the window, 
the football field of next-door Beach Channel H.S. stands against 
Jamaica Bay. "That's where I made a 95-yard touchdown run," 
O'Connell says. "I'm sure that's why I got into Columbia." 

O'Connell was an all-city fullback and rushed for just shy of 
1,000 yards his senior year, 1984. Recruited, he played all four 
years at the College, at a time when the program wasn't quite 
so storied. "Sports Illustrated covered us one year, and not be¬ 
cause we were great," he says, laughing. When his team broke 
the school's 44-game losing streak, he swung from the goal posts 
with the other players. 

O'Connell graduated with a major in political science, though 
his mother told him: "You should become a teacher. You'll never 
be bored." He says she couldn't have been more correct. "I'm rest¬ 
less. I have a lot of energy. It 7 s still something I manage and focus." 

After Columbia, O'Connell substitute taught in Brooklyn while 
earning a master's in elementary education in just five months at 
Adelphi University on Long Island. He also owned two taxicabs 
that he managed out of Howard Beach Taxi. During Easter recess 
one year, his driver wrecked a car on the Van Wyck Expressway; 
his second car had engine troubles and was down for the count. 
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HURRICANE SANDY 



Scholars' Academy, founded by 
Brian O'Connell '89 in 2004, moved 
into its two-story home in Rocka- 
way Park (Queens), N.Y., in 2005. It 
was flooded from Hurricane Sandy 
plus toxic overflow from a sewage 
treatment plant next door, and its 
students were bussed to other 
schools for nearly three months. At 
Mill Basin Elementary school, they 
were greeted with welcome cards 
made from construction paper. 
Scholars' reopened on January 11 
and in early February, O'Connell 
posed with some of his students in 
front of a sign bearing the slogan 
that came to define their rebuild¬ 
ing effort: Rockaway Resilient. 
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"I spent the whole break taking the front end off one car with a 
ratchet set and putting it on the other car. It was mechanical, fin¬ 
ger-banging, hand-scrapping, back-breaking work," he says. "I re¬ 
member thinking, 'This isn't for me.' I knew I had to throw myself 
100 percent into education." 

He was hired full-time as a fifth-grade teacher at P.S. 236 Mill 
Basin in Brooklyn in 1992 and rose to assistant principal in 2000. 
But that December, he found himself "in a funk," having lost out 
on a principalship. He turned to technology, always his hobby¬ 
horse, and started videotaping his best teachers in action in the 
classroom. On staff development days, he showed the videos to 
staff, and the highlighted teacher would present on how his or 
her style worked. 

In April 2003, O'Connell was promoted to principal of Belle 
Harbor School, the elementary school where he realized just how 
few Rockaway students stayed in the Rockaways for middle and 
high school. That summer he was tapped by Cashin and started 
on what he calls "the dog and pony show of selling a school." 
He pitched the district and the community the idea of a gifted 
middle school program that could retain the peninsula's best and 
brightest. 

Scholars' Academy opened in 2004 as a sixth-grade middle 
school program, with the students divided between two loca¬ 
tions in East New York. A year later the staff and students moved 
into a permanent home, which they shared with a struggling 
local high school, RS. 180. By 2006 Scholars' had morphed into 
a full middle school, hosting grades six through eight. In 2007, 
based on community response, it expanded into an accelerated 
high school program by adding one grade a year until 2011, when 
its first senior class graduated. P.S. 180 was eventually phased out 
and Scholars' Academy has since earned straight A's on its NYC 
Department of Education Progress Reports for both the middle 
and high schools. 

If you found yourself in a Scholars' classroom today and 
thought you'd wandered onto the set of Star Trek, you couldn't be 
faulted. Technology is one of O'Connell's core interests, and us¬ 
ing it to enhance the classroom experience was a founding tenet 
of the school. It shows. There's more technology packed into the 
700-sq.-ft. rooms than your typical Apple store. The white boards 
are digital — three, four, sometimes five to a room. All the admin¬ 
istrators and teachers carry iPads. There are carts with dozens 
of iPads and Kindles for the students to use. There are few text¬ 
books and no paper. Every lesson is posted online and beamed 
to the walls and the tablets. Parents have logins to the school's 
website and can track their children's progress. 

The curriculum is built around the SCALE-UP model, which 
places students at round tables, not desks, in "learning triads" or 
"cooperative learning groups" to encourage collaborative learning 
and team problem solving. "It's about promoting interdisciplinary 
learning, where it fits," Cashin says. "We treated a strong frame¬ 
work with lots of reading, fiction and nonfiction, a lot of writing 
and a lot of project-oriented learning. Brian took that framework 
and moved it to a new level. He's so talented, so intelligent that he 
saw how technology can reach out to parents, enhance communi¬ 
cation and heighten integration in the classroom." 

Approximately 25 percent of Scholars' Academy students 
come from east Rockaway peninsula, which is predominantly 
black and Latino, and another 25 percent come from the west 
peninsula, which is primarily white. Roughly 40 percent of the 
students come from District 27, which makes up the outer edge 
of Queens. Ten percent come from elsewhere in the city, some as 
far away as Park Slope in Brooklyn and Forest Hills in Queens. 


"The school is literally smack in the middle of the peninsula," 
O'Connell says, thumping a map of the Rockaways on his office 
wall. Despite the technology and all the innovative learning strate¬ 
gies, he considers the central mission of Scholars' Academy "posi¬ 
tive integration" in the middle of a socially, economically and reli¬ 
giously diverse community. "The round tables are about equity," 
he says. "The triads are about social cooperation." 

£ £ Y A ~T e lost our home. We lost our business. Eight 
* * M / feet of water covered everything," says Lin- 

1 / 1 / tia Lyons, whose sixth-grade son, Caleb, 
w w had just received his Outstanding Scholar 
certificate from O'Connell. After the storm, the family bounced 
from a Hilton to a friend's home to staying with family to a rental 
near their property so they could continue down the long road of 
reconstruction. 

Such stories were typical among Scholars' families and many 
others across the city, and NYC public schools shut down for an 
unprecedented five days after the storm. When they reopened, 
O'Connell's students were displaced out and around the five bor¬ 
oughs. With the help of Google Docs and cell phone contact with 
parents, his assistant principals pinpointed the neighborhoods 
with the highest densities of Scholars' students. They set up char¬ 
ter bus depots to transport kids from those neighborhoods to 
temporary schools in East New York. "I didn't even know how 
we'd pay for it," O'Connell says. "But I figured, hey, that's what 
FEMA is for." (FEMA did come through with some funding.) 

Yet the night before that first day back, a major miscommuni- 
cation occurred. The NYC Department of Education sent a notice 
to parents to have their kids at the Scholars' Academy site to meet 
district busses, not at the bus depots the Scholars' staff had set up 
and already communicated about to parents. 

O'Connell drove to Scholars' that morning from the Bay Ridge 
hotel where he'd been living with his wife and children since the 
storm. Fourteen students had shown up at the school (the majority 
had gone to the bus depots anyway). It was freezing. A nor'easter 
was approaching the city. 

"I got on the bus with them and asked, 'How many of you 
have electricity?"' he recalls. Not a single hand went up. "How 
many of you have heat?" Not a single hand. "How many of you 
have hot water?" Not a single hand. "How many of you want to 
go to school?" Every hand on the bus shot up. 

All told, Sandy displaced 30 percent of the school's staff and 60 
percent of its 1,200 students. The Department of Education com¬ 
mitted $200 million to repair the flooded and broken building but 
even with such funding the work was slow. Demolition teams 
brought down walls, chiseled away the rotted gym floor and col¬ 
lected all the school's trashed paper records in a cargo container 
by the front door. For their part, the parents, students and teach¬ 
ers worked just as hard, bearing down on the work of teaching 
and learning in their temporary East New York schools. 

Four months later, when the kids finally moved back into the 
Rockaway Park school building that had become a home away 
from home for so many, O'Connell handed them all T-shirts. On 
the front, it read "Scholars Strong," and on the back, "Rockaway 
Resilient." 

For more photos of and to view a video about Hurricane Sandy's impact 
on Scholars'Academy, go to Web Extras at college.columbia.edu/cct. 


Michael R. Shea '10 Arts is a freelance writer who lives in New York 
City. 
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Members of the cast of the 1940 
varsity Show, called Life Begins 
in '40, take advantage of beauti¬ 
ful weather on March 20,1940, to 
rehearse on Low Plaza. Their dance 
routine, "Pony Ballet," included 
student-athletes with a combined 
weight of more than two tons. 

Life Begins in ’40 was written by 
famed varsity Show alumnus i.A.L. 
Diamond '41, who went on to write 
Some Like It Hot (1959) and The 
Apartment (1960) with Billy Wilder. 
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MESSAGE FROM CCAA PRESIDENT KYRA TIRANA BARRY ’87 

Students and Alumni Have Much To Share 


A s an alumna, two of my 
favorite days on campus 
are Convocation in Au¬ 
gust, when a new group 
of first-year students of¬ 
ficially enters the Columbia commu¬ 
nity, and Class Day in May, when the 
College welcomes its newest alumni. 

The students' energy, enthusiasm 
and anticipation is abundant at Con¬ 
vocation. Four years later, that energy 
translates into cheers and exuberant 
"woo-hoos" when those same stu¬ 
dents — now the graduating class — 
watch the alumni march during the 
Alumni Parade of Classes on Class 
Day. The moment is an affirmation of 
the importance of alumni to students, 
who are soon to become alumni them¬ 
selves. What happens during the four years from Convocation to 
Class Day is a focus of the Columbia College Alumni Association 
(CCAA) Board of Directors, and in particular of its Student Alumni 
Committee. 

The Student Alumni Committee, co-chaired by Dan Tamkin 
'81 and Scott Koonin '02, seeks to help the College improve stu¬ 
dent life by exposing students to the knowledge, experience and 
guidance that alumni have to offer. This interaction can be enrich¬ 
ing to students and alumni alike and can provide 
a model for students of what it means to be an 
active member of the alumni community. 

Working closely with Student Affairs and the 
Alumni Office, the committee looks to identify 
areas where alumni can support and enhance the 
quality of the non-academic areas of student life 
(residences and dining, student advising and activ¬ 
ities) as well as create meaningful interactions be¬ 
tween alumni and students throughout a student's 
undergraduate journey. This past year, the com¬ 
mittee planned a CCAA board meeting devoted to 
student-alumni programs, focused on the key role 
of data in enhancing alumni participation and the 
transition from student life to alumni life, attended 
student council meetings and selected the alumni 
prizes awarded to seniors on Class Day. 

Part of the process is to hear from students di¬ 
rectly, and their voices informed the discussions 
at the board's January meeting. Working closely 
with the three student representatives to the board 
(Maryam Aziz '13, Allan Kang '14 and Maria 
Sulimirski '13), the Student Alumni Committee 
developed an agenda for the meeting and ques¬ 
tions for the board members, and invited students 
to participate in intimate roundtable discussions. 

More than 20 students attended the meeting and 


sat alongside alumni to discuss the 
objectives of student-alumni engage¬ 
ment programs, the benefits of these 
programs to both students and alum¬ 
ni, and best practices to communicate 
student-alumni engagement oppor¬ 
tunities to both constituencies in or¬ 
der to maximize participation. 

What we are learning is that Col¬ 
umbia has many wonderful programs 
and opportunities for students and 
alumni, as described in the cover story 
of this issue, and that both students 
and alumni want to increase direct 
connections with one another. Both 
want more informal interactions, 
more events spread out during the 
students' campus experience and 
easier access to engagement oppor¬ 
tunities. Alumni are enlivened when they meet with and engage 
with our extraordinary students, and students are grateful and 
feel a sense of connectedness when they find alumni who want 
to advise and support them. 

This feedback has been very helpful to the CCAA board as it 
works with the Columbia College Alumni Relations Strategic 
Task Force, which is led by the Hon. Joseph A. Greenaway Jr. '78, 
a University trustee who has been an active alumnus since gradu¬ 
ation. The task force, with CCAA board support, 
worked hard this spring to develop a plan to 
serve alumni. The board's intention is to have a 
final report by this fall to guide the Alumni Office. 

Behind this recent activity is a dynamic new 
College leader, Bernice Tsai '96. As the senior ex¬ 
ecutive director for alumni affairs and communi¬ 
cations, Bernice has had an immediate and signif¬ 
icant impact on the College's alumni affairs and 
communications efforts, supporting and shaping 
the strategic planning process as well as lead¬ 
ing the increasingly important Alumni Affairs 
and Communications team. The CCAA board 
couldn't be more delighted to have her as a part¬ 
ner and looks forward to working with her team 
on behalf of the more than 47,500 College alumni. 
If you see Bernice at an event, please introduce 
yourself, or reach out to either one of us (bst8@ 
columbia.edu or ccaapresident@columbia.edu) 
with your thoughts on how to engage 100 percent 
of Columbia College alumni to better support our 
wonderful community. 

Happy summer, and I hope to see you at Con¬ 
vocation's Alumni Parade of Classes on Monday, 
August 26. 




A growing number of programs, such as this Media 
Networking Night on March 11, provide opportunities for 
students to engage with alumni. 
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CCAA Student 
Alumni Committee 

CO-CHAIRS 
Dan Tamkin '81 
Scott Koonin '02 
MEMBERS 

Jean-Marie Atamian '81 
Eric Branfman '69 
Michael Braun '70 
David D. Chait '07 
Alexandra Feldberg '08 
Stephanie Foster '12 
Lauren Gershell '99 
Ellen Gustafson '02 
Stephen Jacobs '75 
Barry Levine '65 
Ira B. Malin '75 
Teresa Saputo-Crerend '87 
Steven Schwartz '70 
Gerald Sherwin '55 
Roxann Smithers '99 
AFFILIATE MEMBER 
Randy Berkowitz '04 
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Bookshelf 


Next to Last Words by Daniel Hoff¬ 
man '47. The late poet laureate's 
13th collection of imaginative 
poetry explores the cosmos, politics, 
history, nature, love and grief (Loui¬ 
siana State University Press, $16.95). 

You're My Dawg, Dog: A Lexicon 
of Dog Terms for People by Don¬ 
ald Friedman '49, with illustrations 
by J.C. Suares. Friedman defines 
an array of dog-centric idioms, 
proverbs and metaphors (Welcome 
Enterprises, $12.95). 

Tales to Tell: Memoir by Tracy G. 
Herrick '56. Herrick recounts rising 
to the top of the nation's largest 
securities firm, experiencing vivid 
premonitions of his son's death 
and becoming a young scholar 
and a champion of the free market 
(XlibrisCorp., $19.99). 

Free to Learn: Why Unleashing 
the Instinct to Play Will Make 
Our Children Happier, More Self- 
Reliant, and Better Prepared for 
Life by Peter Gray '66. Develop¬ 
mental psychologist Gray argues 
the need for self-directed learning 
and free play for children from a 
biological perspective (Basic Books, 
$27.99). 

Fear Itself: The New Deal and 
the Origins of Our Time by Ira 

Katznelson '66, the Ruggles Profes¬ 
sor of Political Science and History. 
Katznelson examines the New 
Deal Era in America and argues 
that democracy was rescued but 
distorted by southern lawmak¬ 


ers such as Walter Lippmann and 
Theodore Bilbo, who sought to 
safeguard racial segregation, man¬ 
age capitalism and assert global 
power (Liveright Publishing Corp., 
$29.95). 

A Tale of Two Cities by Charles 
Dickens, edited by Michael D. 
Aeschliman 70. Anew edition of 
the classic novel on the French 
Revolution, with introduction and 
notes by Aeschliman, the professor 
emeritus of education at Boston 
University (Ignatius Press, $11.95). 

The Oxford Book of American 
Poetry chosen and edited by David 
Lehman 70. Beginning with the 
work of 17th-century poets such 
as Anne Bradstreet, this anthol¬ 
ogy features 1,100 poems with 
informative notes for the novice 
reader (Oxford University Press, 
USA, $35). 

Death, Dying, and Organ Dona¬ 
tion: Reconstructing Medical Eth¬ 
ics at the End of Life by Frank G. 
Miller 70 and Robert D. Truog. Miller 
and Truog undertake an ethical 
examination that aims to honestly 
face the reality of medical practices 
at the end of life (Oxford University 
Press, $57.50). 

Offerings by Richard Smolev 70. In 
this novel, Kate Brewster becomes 
the first woman to run a Wall Street 
institution and perseveres through 
family crisis, illegal trading schemes 
and attacks on her integrity (Acad¬ 
emy Chicago Publishers, $26.50). 


Japan and the Culture of the Four 
Seasons: Nature, Literature, and 
the Arts by Haruo Shirane 74, the 
Shincho Professor of Japanese Lit¬ 
erature and Culture. Shirane dis¬ 
cusses textual, cultivated, material, 
performative and other representa¬ 
tions of nature in Japan as well as 
the cultural construction of the four 
seasons as a Japanese aesthetic 
(Columbia University Press, $25). 

The Universe Within: Discovering 
the Common History of Rocks, 
Planets, and People by Neil Shubin 
'82. Paleontologist and geologist 
Shubin explores the unexpected 
links among human biology, the 
planet and the universe and dem¬ 
onstrates how the evolution of the 
cosmos can be seen in our bodies 
(Pantheon, $25.95). 

A Steven Spielberg Film, Lincoln : 
A Cinematic and Historical 
Companion by David Rubel '83; 
afterword by Tony Kushner 78. 
Rubel's narrative, combined with 
art and first-person recollections, 
provides an account of the making 
of Lincoln as well as the histori¬ 
cal events upon which the film is 
based (Disney, $45). 

The Kickstarter Handbook: Real- 
Life Crowdfunding Success 
Stories by Don Steinberg '83. In this 
book for entrepreneurs, artists and 
innovators, Steinberg, a business 
journalist for The Wall Street Journal, 
lays out strategies for leading a 
successful kickstarter campaign 
(Quirk Books, $14.95). 


An Artist in Venice by Adam 
Van Doren '84. Painter Van Doren 
combines narration, history, 
sketches and maps with 25 of his 
watercolor paintings of the Italian 
city (David R. Godine Publisher, 
$26.95). 

The Moment of Racial Sight: A 
History by Irene Tucker '87. The 
author analyzes racial perception 
from the Enlightenment to the 
HBO series The Wire (The Univer¬ 
sity of Chicago Press, $45). 

Rage Is Back: A Novel by Adam 
Mansbach '98. A father and son are 
reunited in New York, rallying 
with graffiti artists to bring down 
the man running for mayor 
(Viking, $26.95). 

Year-Round Slow Cooker: 100 
Favorite Recipes for Every Season 

by Dina Cheney '99. Cheney offers 
100 recipes for the slow cooker, an 
underappreciated tool that can be 
used to cook modem, colorful and 
flavorful meals with ease (Taunton 
Press, $19.95). 

Impossibly Glamorous: How a 
Misfit from Kansas Became an 
Asian Sensation by Charles Ayres 
'00. In this memoir, Ayres, an 
entertainment personality in Japan, 
addresses such issues as sexuality, 
discrimination, love, poverty and 
substance abuse (Impossibly Glam¬ 
orous Studios, $16.95). 

International Interplay: The 
Future of Expropriation Across 
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Is Our Tradition of Tinkering at Risk? 

By Justin DeFreitas 


A lec Foege '88 says tinkering — the 

impulse to experiment with existing I 
objects and technologies to make 
"something genuinely new out of the 
things that already surround us" — is a crucial 
factor in America's centuries-long success story, 
in his new book, The Tinkerers: The Amateurs, 

DlYers, and inventors Who Make America Great 
(Basic Books, $26.99), Foege makes his case by im- f 
parting great tinkering tales past and present, from 
lesser-known endeavors of the Founding Fathers 
to the prolific output of Thomas Edison's labora¬ 
tory to modern-day innovators, entrepreneurs and 
educators. 

in some respects, Foege says, tinkering is not as 
easy as it used to be. Electronics manufacturers and 
their overzealous legal departments are increasingly 
determined to discourage us from cracking open those 
sleek cases of molded plastic and brushed aluminum 
— corporate America recently succeeded in making 
it a criminal act to hack your phone in order to switch 
carriers. But despite efforts to keep our curiosity at 
bay, Foege believes we're in a golden age of tinkering. 

"Thanks to innovations such as the 3D printer and 
the $35 Raspberry Pi computer, high-tech tinkering 
is increasingly within the reach of everyone," Foege 
says. "In addition, crowd funding sites such as Kick- 
starter and Quirky make it easier than ever to fund a 
new idea, and incubators such as Tech All $tars and 
Y Combinator provide much-needed mentorship 
and networking resources to young entrepreneurs." 

Yet he also argues that the tradition is at risk. 

"For many generations in the postindustrial age, puttering 
around with the mechanical devices that surrounded us was 
practically a rite of passage and, for many, a way of life," Foege 
writes. "After an era of economic excess that transformed our 
nation from one of doers to consumers, the United $tates risks 
losing its hallowed tinkerer tradition as well as the engine of 
innovation that fueled an unprecedented era of growth." 

Foege himself has long been a tinkerer of sorts, and he re¬ 
calls cycling through an array of hobbies and scientific pursuits 
while growing up in Rye, N.Y. In fact, he says, he well may have 
tested every chemistry set on the market, and even survived a 
few experiments with Presto's infamous hot dog cooker — that 
almost medieval device that impaled a sausage on a bare rod 
connected directly to an electrical outlet. As a teenager his 
interests turned to rock and jazz. "But l was drawn as much to 
the gear as to the music," he says, "tweaking amps and effects 
pedals to alter the sound of my guitar." 

Foege attended Columbia because he felt it was the most 
countercultural of the Ivy League schools, having nurtured the 
budding talents of writers such as Allen Ginsberg '48 and Jack 
Kerouac '44. He became a writer for SPIN, Rolling Stone and Peo¬ 
ple, and later was one of the founding editors of In Touch Weekly. 


4long the way he wrote books about $onic Youth, 
Clear Channel and Pat Robertson. In 2005 Foege 
founded his own business, Brookside Research, an in¬ 
vestment research company. Foege credits his range 
of interests in part to the realization, during his time 
at Columbia, that the divide between the sciences 
and the arts and humanities is not only artificial but 
also constraining. And conquering that divide, he 
says, is a crucial element in tinkering. 

"Tinkerers need to be dilettantes," he says, "and 
l mean that in the best sense. You have to let a bit 
of air into your thinking." 

The idea for the book came from one of Foege's 
editors, but the concept really came into focus 
when Foege faced a typical latter-day consumer 
electronics quandary: The screen on his Black- 
Berry broke, rendering the device unusable. He 
took it to a licensed dealer but the sales repre¬ 
sentative said they were no longer allowed to fix 
them. "That was my favorite part of the job," he 
told Foege. "Now all I get to do is sell phones." He 
informed Foege that all he could do was sell him a 
new BlackBerry, at the full retail price. 

Foege decided to research cheaper replace¬ 
ments online. "What l stumbled onto instead was a 
short video on YouTube [thatj showed a pair of hands 
disassembling a BlackBerry and replacing the screen 
in a matter of minutes," he writes. He ordered a new 
screen from an online retailer and fixed the device 
limself for less than a quarter of the cost of replacing 
~~ it. Foege had tapped into an online network of DlYers 
and discovered that tinkering is indeed alive and well. 

The most interesting case studies Foege presents are of modern- 
day tinkerers who are attempting to instill a bit of that old-time 
spirit in younger generations. One is GeverTulley, who started 
Tinkering $chool, an adventurous and industrious six-day overnight 
camp in $an Francisco in which kids work on a series of ever-larger 
projects. The first camp, in 2005, saw the kids progress from build¬ 
ing chairs to building bridges and towers, ultimately uniting these 
concepts for their final project: a lOO-ft.-long roller coaster. 

"The detail with which they remember riding the roller coaster 
or flying the hang glider that they built," Tulley says, "the minutiae 
they remember and the principles that are burned into their brains 
from those experiences — those are lasting, durable memories." 

Like Tulley, Foege believes that the importance of tinkering 
has not been generally recognized in recent years, and his book 
represents an effort to give the tradition its due. He's optimistic. 

"I believe Americans are beginning to unlock a new level 
of consciousness about tinkering," Foege says. "Having lived 
through the era of mammoth corporate conglomerates, we as a 
country are returning to our tinkering roots and fully appreciat¬ 
ing the power of our historic pioneering spirit." 


Justin DeFreitas is a Bay Area writer, editor and artist. 
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International Dispute Settlement 

by Riddhi Dasgupta '07. Dasgupta 
analyzes international disputes 
over land rights and proposes solu¬ 
tions to the issues that arise from 


expropriation (Cambridge Scholars 
Publishing, $82.99). 

The Price of Inequality: How To¬ 
day's Divided Society Endangers 


Our Future by Joseph E. Stiglitz, 
University Professor. Stiglitz 
assesses the implications of an 
economically divided society on 
democracy, policy and globaliza¬ 


tion and proposes a plan for a 
more just and prosperous future 
(W.W. Norton & Co., $16.95). 

Karl Daum '15 
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Malcolm R. warnock '26 


Malcolm R. Wamock, retired 
attorney, Maplewood, N.J., on 
October 9,2012. Wamock was bom 
in Brooklyn, N.Y., and grew up in 
Cranford, N.J. He entered Prince¬ 
ton but transferred to the College. 
He earned a degree from the Law 
School in 1929. During WWII, 
Wamock worked for the predeces¬ 
sor of the Air Force and then on 
the Manhattan Project. Until he 
retired in 1973, he worked for the 
Lehigh Valley Railroad. Wamock 
was an avid tennis player into 
his 90s. He narrated his church's 
Christmas pageant for 40 years and 
often had the lead in amateur plays 
and musicals. He was a trained 
singer, a painter and an antique 
clock collector, and he read widely. 


Obituary Submission 
Guidelines 

Columbia College Today 
welcomes obituaries for 
College alumni. Deaths are 
noted in the next available 
issue in the "Other Deaths 
Reported" box. Complete 
obituaries will be published in 
an upcoming issue, pending 
receipt of information. Due 
to the volume of obituaries 
that CCT receives, it may 
take several issues for the 
complete obituary to appear. 
Word limit is 200; text may be 
edited for length, clarity and 
style at the editors' discretion. 
Click "Contact Us" at college. 

columbia.edu/cct, or mail 
materials to Obituaries Editor, 
Columbia College Today, 
Columbia Alumni Center, 
622 W. 113th St., MC 4530, 
6th FI., New York, NY 10025. 


Wamock and his wife, Dorothy, 
lived in Short Hills, N.J., for more 
than 50 years. She predeceased 
him. Wamock is survived by his 
daughter and son-in-law, Margaret 
and Eugene Carlough; daughter, 
Eleanor; and one grandson. Memo¬ 
rial contributions may be made 
to the College (college.columbia. 
edu / giveonline), the Law School 
(giving.columbia.edu/ giveonline) 
or Winchester Gardens Association 
Scholarship Fund, 333 Elmwood 
Ave., Maplewood, NJ 07040. 


_1 9 4 3_ 

Harold C. Vaughan, retired history 
teacher. Fort Lee, N.J., on Septem¬ 
ber 22,2012. Vaughan was bom 
in New York City on October 26, 
1923. He did not attend his College 
commencement, as he was already 
off to basic training in Biloxi, Miss., 
followed by pilot training with the 
Army Air Corps at Elon University. 
After the service, Vaughan returned 
to Teachers College for an M.A., 
graduating in 1945. He began a 38- 
year career as a high school history 
teacher in New York at Collegiate 
School in 1947. He taught at Brook¬ 
lyn Friends School from 1949-59 
and at Ridgewood [N.J.] H.S. from 
1959-85, where he introduced a 
stock market course. Vaughan was 
recognized in 2000 with a special 
tribute at Brooklyn Friends. He was 
a devotee of theatre and the arts, au¬ 
thor of seven history books, a world 
traveler and an ardent supporter 
of civil rights. Vaughan is survived 
by his sister, Dorothy V. Brophy; 
nephew, Thomas E. Brophy; nieces, 
Diane V. Brophy and Meta A. Bro¬ 
phy; two great-nephews; and two 
great-nieces. 

19 4 6 

Charles J. Fabso, retired sales mana¬ 
ger, Durham, N.C., on January 17, 
2012. Fabso was bom on June 19, 
1925, in New York City. Fie gradu¬ 
ated from Stuyvesant, where he 
was president of the senior class 
and a member the National Honor 
Society (known as Arista in NYC 
public schools). At the College, 
he was president of Beta Theta Pi. 
After earning an M.S. from the Busi¬ 
ness School in 1947, Fabso joined 
General Electric, where he was 
manager - sales. Audio Products 
Department, and manager - sales. 
Home Laundry Department. He 
later was director of marketing. 
Consumer Electronics Division, 
for Philco-Ford. He retired from 
GE as general manager. Sales and 
Distribution Department, House¬ 


wares and Audio Business Divi¬ 
sion. Fabso was a member of the 
Congregational Church of Easton, 
where he was chair of the Board 
of Deacons, the Board of Finance 
and the Board of Stewardship and 
Missions. He is survived by his wife 
of 64 years, Joan Winsko Fabso; 
children, Joan Fabso Cassell and 
her husband Ronnie, and Charles; 
and three grandchildren. Memorial 
contributions may be made to The 
Congregational Church of Easton, 
PO Box 37, Easton, CT 06612; note 
in the check's memo line "Book of 
Remembrance — Charles Fabso." 


_1 9 5 0_ 

Alfonso A. Lordi, sales manager, 
Denver, on January 22,2012. Lordi 
was bom on January 6,1925, in 
Mount Vernon, N.Y., and was a 
50-year resident of Dover, Mass. 

He was a decorated WWII tech ser¬ 
geant serving directly under Gen. 
Dwight D. Eisenhower in the 9th 
Army Headquarters Company. He 
fought at Normandy, in the Battle 
of the Bulge and into Germany. 
Lordi was then sent to Okinawa 
Island to prepare for the invasion of 
Japan. He was awarded six battle 
stars and the Meritorious Service 
Award for Outstanding Combat 
Performance. After the war Lordi 
attended Columbia, reuniting him 
with Eisenhower, then University 
president, who often called on him 
to entertain foreign dignitaries. 

After graduating with a degree 
in business, Lordi embarked on a 
40-year sales career for Mennen, 
Playtex and Exquisite Form. A 
mechanical whiz, he was quick to 
fix anything with a motor. In Dover, 
he was a member of the local VFW 
and a longtime member of Saint 
Dunstan's Episcopal Church. Lordi 
was predeceased by his wife of 40 
years, Elisabeth Perry Lordi, and is 
survived by a son, Alan; daughter- 
in-law, Pamela; three grandchildren; 
two of his three brothers, Frances 
"Dick" '50 and Gerardo '48; and 
their wives and children. 

Daniel L. O'Keefe, retired magazine 
editor, Chappaqua, N.Y., on August 
29,2012. O'Keefe was bom on 
February 25,1928, in Jersey City. He 
earned a Ph.D. at The New School 
for Social Research and studied at 
St. Catherine's College Oxford as 
a Rotary Fellow. His journalism 
career started in high school with 
speeches around the country for 
Junior Achievement. O'Keefe had 
a New York radio show, "Youth 
Demands the Answer," but was 


fired when an on-air fistfight broke 
out between guests. A Reader's Digest 
editor, he worked with writers such 
as Ray Bradbury, Ishmael Reed and 
Czeslaw Milosz. His book. Stolen 
Lightning: The Social Theory of Magic 
(1982), was a National Book Critics 
Circle Award nominee. In a New York 
Times paid death notice, John Leon¬ 
ard said, "Not since Marx, Darwin 
and Freud has there been anyone 
so opinionated" and "Mr. O'Keefe 
is a better writer than Darwin." 
O'Keefe's invented family holiday, 
"Festivus," appeared in a Seinfeld 
episode, written by his son Daniel. 
Each weekend in a Chappaqua bar, 
he spoke multiple languages with 
his wife and anyone else who would 
listen; he spoke 40 languages in all, 
with varying accuracy. O'Keefe is 
survived by his wife, Deborah; sons 
Daniel, Laurence and Markham; and 
one grandson. 

19 5 2 

Mark Flanigan, retired naval of¬ 
ficer, Washington, D.C., on May 26, 
2012. Hanigan was bom on October 
5,1930, in Manhattan. He was 
commissioned in 1955 and began 
service in the Office of Naval Intel¬ 
ligence. In 1965, after completing his 
first tour of active duty, Hanigan re¬ 
turned to Momingside and served 
for four years as assistant dean of 
the College, with responsibilities 
including the direction of Colum¬ 
bia's Upward Bound compensa¬ 
tory education program. Coaching 
Columbia's 1966-67 College Bowl 
team, Flanigan told Spectator: "I am 
the only coach on campus with an 
undefeated, untied and unscored- 
on team." Resuming active duty, 
he co-authored recommendations 
to the chief of naval personnel for 
countering the 1969 NROTC crisis 
on the nation's campuses, which 
Hanigan had experienced as as¬ 
sistant dean. He earned an M.A. 
in modem European comparative 
literature at Harvard (1960) and 
taught at Columbia, Hunter and the 
Defense Intelligence School. Hani¬ 
gan retired in 1990 with the rank of 
captain and had been awarded the 
Navy Commendation Medal. He 
is survived by his wife, the former 
Doris Rohte '53 Barnard, and their 
daughters. Page and Meg. 

19 5 4 

Peter D. Ehrenhaft, attorney, 
Washington, D.C., on July 25,2012. 
Ehrenhaft was bom in Vienna, Aus¬ 
tria, and came with his family to 
the United States in 1938. He grew 
up in Queens. Ehrenhaft served in 
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OBITUARIES 


Daniel G. Hoffman ’47, ’56 GSAS, 
Former U.S. Poet Laureate 


D aniel G. Hoffman '47, '56 GSAS, an 

author, professor and 22nd Poet Laure¬ 
ate of the United States (1973-74), died 
on March 30,2013. He was 89 and lived 
in Swarthmore, Pa. 

Hoffman was a prolific poet who also wrote free 
verse and scholarly essays. His first book of po¬ 
ems, An Armada of Thirty Whales, was published in 
1954, won the Yale Younger Poets Prize the same 
year and was chosen by W. H. Auden as part of the 
Yale Series of Younger Poets. Other works include, 
but are not limited to, Poe 
Poe Poe Poe Poe Poe Poe: 

(1971); Brotherly Love (1981); 

Hang-Gliding From Helicon: 

New and Selected Poems, 

1948-1988 (1988), winner 
of the 1988 Paterson Poetry 
Prize; a war memoir, Zone 
of the Interior: A Memoir, 

1942-1947 (2000); Darken¬ 
ing Water (2002); Makes 
You Stop and Think: Sonnets 
(2005); and The whole 
Nine Yards: Longer Poems 
(2009). His final collection. 

Next to Last Words: Poems, 
was released this year (see 
Bookshelf). 

Born on April 3,1923, 

Hoffman grew up mostly in 
Larchmont, N.Y. His father 
was a financial adviser and 
his mother a high school English teacher. Hoffman 
entered Columbia as a pre-engineering student 
but was called up to serve in the Army Air Forces 
during WWll, serving stateside as a technical writer 
and as the editor of an aeronautical research 
journal, The Technical Data Digest, which featured 
abstracts for articles relevant to military research 
and development. 

Hoffman returned to Columbia in 1946 and 


graduated the next year with a B.A. in English, fol¬ 
lowing that with an M.A. (1949) and a Ph.D. (1956), 
also in English. He taught briefly at Columbia, then 
at Swarthmore for 10 years before moving to 
Penn in 1966, where he was the Felix E. Schelling 
Professor of English Emeritus until his retirement 
in 1993. Many of his poems are set on Cape Rosier 
in Maine, where he spent summers. 

Hoffman received an honorary Doctor of 
Humane Letters in 2005 from Swarthmore. Other 
honors include the Memorial Medal of the Magyar 
P.E.N. for translations of Hun¬ 
garian poetry, grants from 
the American Academy and 
institute of Arts and Letters 
as well as the Ingram Merrill 
Foundation, fellowships from 
the Guggenheim Foundation 
and the National Endowment 
for the Humanities, and the 
American Academy of Arts 
and Letters' Arthur Rense 
Prize. 

He also was a Chancellor 
Emeritus of the Academy 
of American Poets and 
from 1988-99 was Poet in 
Residence at the Cathedral 
Church of St. John the Divine, 
where he administered the 
American Poets' Corner. 
Hoffman joined the Council 
of the Authors Guild in 1974 
and later was one of three plaintiffs in The Authors 
Guild et al. v. Google Inc. (2005), the purpose of 
which was to prevent Google from providing a 
complete searchable index of extant books. 

Hoffman married poet and Ladies Home Journal 
editor Elizabeth McFarland in 1948; she died in 
2005. He is survived by a son, MacFarlane, and 
daughter, Kate Hoffman Siddiqi. 

Karl Daum '15 and Lisa Palladino 



the Air Force and reached the rank 
of colonel in the Air Force Reserve. 
He simultaneously earned degrees 
from the Law School and SIPA in 
1957 and went to Washington, D.C., 
in 1961 to serve as senior law clerk 
to U.S. Chief Justice Earl Warren. He 
then entered private practice and, in 
1968, became a partner at the firm 
then known as Fried, Frank, Harris, 
Shriver & Kampelman. In 1977, 
Ehrenhaft joined the Department of 
the Treasury as deputy assistant sec¬ 
retary for tariff affairs. He returned 
to private practice in 1980 and was 
a partner in the Washington offices 
of several firms. In the late 1980s, 
Ehrenhaft was an appellate military 
judge with the Air Force Court of 
Military Review. He was a lecturer 
at The George Washington Univer¬ 


sity Law School from 1965-72 and 
at Penn's law school in the 1980s. 
Survivors include his wife of 54 
years, Charlotte Kennedy Ehren¬ 
haft; children, Elizabeth Rankin, 
James and Daniel '93; a brother; and 
six grandchildren. 

19 5 5 

Samuel Astrachan, novelist, Gordes, 
France, on August 5,2012. Astra¬ 
chan, who was bom in the Bronx in 
1934, wrote most of his first novel. 
An End to Dying, during his junior 
and senior years at Columbia. 

He married Claude Jeanneau in 
1960 and began dividing his time 
between the South of France and the 
United States. He taught creative 
writing at Wayne State University 
in Detroit for one semester of every 


year starting in 1971 until his retire¬ 
ment in the late 1990s. Astrachan is 
survived by his wife; son, Isaac- 
Daniel '90; daughter-in-law, Meghan 
Farley; and one grandson, as well as 
his books: An End to Dying (1956), 

The Game of Dostoevsky (1965), Rejoice 
(1970), Katz-Cohen: A Saga of Three 
Generations (1978), Malaparte in Jassy 
(1989,1994), Hotel Sevilla: Rockaway 
Beach (1996), he General, Ses Filles 
(1998), Dans les Jardins De La Marquise 
(1999), Winston (2001) and Treife: la 
fable de Varchitede (2004). 

James J. Phelan Jr., bank executive. 
New York City, on May 21,2012. 
Phelan was bom on May 7,1931, in 
New York City. A Marine Corps vet¬ 
eran of the Korean War, he earned 
a business administration degree 


in 1970 from Adelphi. Exposed to 
Wall Street at 16 as a runner for his 
father's firm, he swore he "would 
never work on Wall Street again," 
recalling in Institutional Investor that 
"the pay was low, the trip [from 
home] was terrible, and the job 
was awful. I thought there must 
be a better way to make a living." 

In 1957, however, he rejoined his 
father's specialist firm, which be¬ 
came known as Phelan & Co., and 
became managing director after his 
father's death in 1966. As New York 
Stock Exchange president (1980-84), 
he was instrumental in Wall Street's 
multimillion-dollar investment in 
the computerization of many of the 
Big Board's high-tech operations. 

He then became chairman and chief 
executive from 1984-90. Phelan was 
commended for his response to the 
Black Monday crash of 1987, telling 
The Wall Street Journal at the time, "If 
we close it [the market], we would 
never open it." Survivors include 
his wife of 57 years, Joyce Campbell 
Phelan; sons, John '85, Peter and 
David; sister, Elizabeth Lawlor; and 
six grandchildren. 

19 6 1 

Thomas E. Bratter, psychologist, 
Salisbury, Conn., on August 3,2012. 
Bratter was bom on May 18,1939, 
and grew up in, Scarsdale, N.Y., 
where he also raised his family. 

He earned a degree from Teachers 
College and worked at The John 
Dewey Academy, a residential high 
school for bright, troubled adoles¬ 
cents in Great Barrington, Mass., 
which he established. He is sur¬ 
vived by his wife of 49 years, Carole 
Jaffe Bratter; daughter, Barbara '90; 
son, Edward '87; daughter-in-law, 
Andrea; three grandchildren; and 
siblings Nancy Phillips, Nancy 
Polikoff and Stanley Newman. 
Memorial contributions may be 
made to The John Dewey Academy 
c/o Mario Verdolini, 450 Lexington 
Ave., New York, NY 10017. 


_1 9 6 3_ 

Gilbert W. Einstein, artists' 
representative. New York City and 
Wilmington, Mass., on September 
21,2012. Einstein was bom in New 
York City in 1942 and gradu¬ 
ated from Bronx Science. After his 
College graduation he enlisted in 
the Navy, where he served as Lt. 
j.g. in the U.S. Pacific Fleet during 
the early part of the Vietnam War. 

In 1967 Einstein returned to New 
York and earned an M.B.A. from 
the Business School in 1968. In 1972 
he incorporated G.W. Einstein Co., 
which represents a select group 
of contemporary fine artists and 
specializes in 20th-century works 
on paper. It was there that Einstein 
met painter Anne MacDougall; 
they married in 1981. Einstein had 
an encyclopedic knowledge of 
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OTHER DEATHS REPORTED 

Columbia College Today also has learned of the following deaths. Complete obituaries will be 
published in an upcoming issue, pending receipt of information. Due to the volume of 

obituaries that CCT receives, it may take several issues for the complete obituary to appear. 

1932 Vincenzo R. Onorato, Carmel, Calif., on February 20,2013. 

1939 Robert L. Pelz, attorney. New York City, on March 30,2013. 

1940 Albert S. Benoist, artist, author and futurist, retired architect, Monmouth Beach, N.J., on Sep¬ 
tember 20,2012. Melvin H. Intner, Maplewood, N.J., on March 30,2013. 

1942 Arthur E. Smith, Venice, Fla., on April 12,2013. 

1944 Richard E. Bader, physician. New York City, on April 16,2013. Howard H. Wilson, Three Mile Bay, 
N.Y., on January 30,2013. 

1945 Louis A. Collins, Boonton, N.J., on April 3,2013. Charles A. Kiorpes, retired business executive. 
Palm City, Fla., on March 22,2013. 

1946 S. Irving Sherr, door corporation executive, Sarasota, Fla., on March 24,2012. 

1948 Donald L. Auperin, Amityville, N.Y., on February 10,2013. Merrill L. Brockway, director and 
producer, Santa Fe, N.M., on May 2,2013. 

1951 Robert Nielsen, retired teacher and guidance counselor. Senior Olympian, Montgomery, Ala., on 
March 15,2013. Allan W. Robbins, Alexandria, Va., on March 3,2013. 

1952 David A. Braun, attorney, Montecito, Calif., on January 28,2013. 

1953 Aristide R. Zolberg, professor emeritus, New York City, on April 12,2013. 

1954 A. Joshua Sherman, attorney, investment banker, academic, Middlebury, Vt., on April 6,2013. 

1956 William V. Silver, advertising display executive. New York City, on May 8,2013. 

1958 Myron Bander, professor of physics and astronomy, Newport Beach, Calif., on December 19,2012. 
Leon Mir, Brookline, Mass., on February 23,2013. Warren C. Smith, retired teacher, Hampton 
Bays, N.Y., on January 20,2013. 

1959 Allan D. Gardner, retired advertising executive, Hillsborough, Calif., on March 19,2013. 

1960 David S. David, nephrologist, Beverly Hills, on April 9,2013. Norman E. Hildes-Heim, architect 
and international hotel developer, Fairfield, Conn., on March 20, 2013. 

1963 Byron C. Cohen, art gallery owner, Kansas City, Mo., on May 10,2013. 

1967 John L. Dent, Etobicoke, Ontario, Canada, on May 7,2013. Joel A. Linsider, retired, Jerusalem, on 
June 28,2012. 

1972 Harvey S. Hirsch, psychiatrist. New York City, on March 13,2013. 

1977 Paul R. Pastorini, physician. New London, N.C., on September 28,2012. Mark V. Sutton-Smith, 
Swarthmore, Pa., on March 12,2013. 


jazz, loved going to the theatre and 
was an avid reader. He also took 
great pleasure in cooking for family 
and friends, smoking a fine cigar, 
flopping the nuts at the poker table 
and watching a winning New York 
Yankees season. He is survived by 
his wife; sister, Carol Einstein Neu- 
komm; daughter, Susanna Einstein 
and son-in-law, David Zimmerman; 
stepson, Ashton Chandler Mac- 
Dougall Ballou, and step-daughter- 
in-law, Laura Williams Ballou; 
four grandchildren; and first wife, 
Nancy York. 

19 6 4 

Frederick H. Levine, retired car¬ 
diovascular and thoracic surgeon, 
Amherst, Mass., on September 18, 
2012. Levine was bom in Brooklyn, 
N.Y., and grew up in Queens. At 
Columbia he was a member of Beta 
Sigma Rho, the Columbia College 
Citizenship Council, the Seixas So¬ 
ciety and the Pre-Med Society and 
wrote for Spectator. He earned an 
M.D. from Harvard, cum laude, in 
1968 and was elected to the Alpha 
Omega Alpha Honor Medical Soci¬ 
ety. Levine completed his training 
at Massachusetts General Hospital 
in Boston and served in the U.S. 
Public Health Service for two years 
at the National Institutes of Health 
National Heart, Lung, and Blood 
Institute. He was on the staff at 
MGH and an associate professor at 
Harvard Medical School until he 
was named chief of cardiovascular 
and thoracic surgery at Detroit 
Medical Center Sinai-Grace Hos¬ 
pital. Levine was a member of the 
American College of Surgeons, the 
Society for Vascular Surgery, the So¬ 
ciety of Thoracic Surgeons and the 
American Association for Thoracic 
Surgery. He is survived by his wife, 
Patricia '65 Barnard; daughters, 
Shira and Hallie; sons-in-law, Mark 
Enstrom and Jamie Sklar; brother 
Gary; and five grandchildren. 

19 7 2 

Peter V. Darrow, attorney. New 
York City and Sag Harbor, N.Y., on 
May 19,2013. Darrow was bom 
in Ann Arbor, Mich., and earned 
a master's from Trinity College, 
Oxford. In 1978, he graduated from 
Michigan Law. During his 35 years 
as a corporate attorney Darrow 
was a partner in two firms, Mayer 
Brown and DLA Piper. He was 
president of the Columbia Chapter 
of Alpha Delta Phi and helped the 
chapter's alumni group acquire the 
AD house from Columbia in the 
1990s. Darrow was chairman of the 
board of The Cambodia Trust as 
well as on the board of Everybody 
Wins. He began rowing in 1968 at 
Columbia and in 1998 organized 
a team reunion to compete in the 
Head Of The Charles Regatta in 
Cambridge, Mass., a tradition main¬ 


tained for several years. Last year 
Darrow raised funds to purchase 
a shell for Columbia's women's 
crew team. After their mother died 
of cancer in 2001, Darrow and his 
brother, Duncan '71, established 
Fighting Chance, a free-of-charge 
cancer resource center. Darrow is 
survived by his wife, Denise V. See- 
gal; brother; children from a former 
marriage, Meredith '04 and Peter; 
and sister-in-law, Wendy. Memo¬ 
rial contributions may be made 
to Fighting Chance - Free Cancer 
Counseling Center, PO Box 1358, 
Sag Harbor, NY 11963. 

19 9 1 

Juan J. Calderon, attorney, San 
Antonio, Texas, on June 12,2012. 
Calderon was bom in Mexico on 
November 23,1968. As an attorney 
on the Southside of San Antonio, 
he was affectionately known as "el 
abogado de los Latinos." Calderon 
was a dedicated Spurs fan and 
season ticket holder. He is survived 
by his parents, Alfredo and Sara; 
brothers, Alfredo Jr. and his wife, 
Aurora, and Otoniel "Tony"; sister. 


Claudia; three nieces; a nephew; 
and two goddaughters. 

19 9 7 

Laura L. Tatum, architectural 
records archivist, Guilford, Conn., 
on October 13,2012. Tatum was 
bom on October 5,1975, in Astoria, 
Ore. At the College, she discovered 
her professional and personal call¬ 
ings: the professional via work at 
Columbia's Avery Architectural & 
Fine Arts Library, and the personal 
through her delight in the vibrancy 
of life in New York City. Upon 
graduation, Tatum took a position 
in the MoMA library before return¬ 
ing to school to earn an M.S.I. in 
library and information services 
in 2002 from the University of 
Michigan. Tatum spent much of her 
career in Manuscripts and Archives 
at Yale University Library; she 
worked at UC Berkeley for one year 
and in 2011 joined the Canadian 
Centre for Architecture in Montreal. 
She held leadership roles with the 
Society of American Archivists and 
the International Confederation 
of Architectural Museums. Tatum 



Laura L. Tatum '97 


also often wrote about food, keep¬ 
ing a blog and contributing to 
several books. She is survived by 
her husband, Andy Benner; sister 
Jesse; brother Mitchell; and parents. 
Bill and his wife, Lynda. She was 
predeceased by her mother, Teresa 
Karch Tatum. Memorial contribu¬ 
tions may be made to The Center 
for Land Use Interpretation (clui. 
org) or the Connecticut Food Bank 
(ctfoodbank.org). 

Lisa Palladino 
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LEGE TO! 


'I 


Class Notes 


Due to a production error, 
the first three pages of Class 
Notes in the Spring 2013 issue 
were a reprint of the columns 
from the Winter 2012-13 
issue. The news from those 
columns (1925-48), along 
with their new submissions, 
can be found in this issue. 
CCT regrets the error. 


25 

40 


Columbia College Today 
Columbia Alumni Center 
622 W. 113th St., MC 4530 
New York, NY 10025 
cct@columbia.edu 


Bernard Queneau '30, '33E writes, 
"This 100-year-old is slowing down 
but hopes to attend the Senior Soci¬ 
ety of Sachems centennial celebra¬ 
tion in New York on Friday, October 
18." He signed off with a smile. 

CCT also received a note from 
Steve Georgiou of the Graduate 
Theological Union in Berkeley, Ca¬ 
lif., a scholar of the late Robert Lax 
'38, that St. Bonaventure University 
in upstate New York has initiated a 
Robert Lax Week featuring lectures, 
performances and discussions. The 
inaugural Lax week took place 
March 4-8, and it will be celebrated 
every two years. Lax, who died in 
2000, was an American poet, artist 
and spiritual thinker. At Columbia 
he studied under Mark Van Doren 
'21GSAS and developed influential 
friendships with Thomas Merton 
'38, '39 GSAS (a Trappist monk and 
writer) and Ad Reinhardt '35 (a 
painter). 

The following update was not 
printed in the Spring CCT due to a 
production error: 

Milton Kamen '40 writes from 
New York, "When I recently signed 
in at a senior citizen expo in NYC, 
the young woman at the registra¬ 
tion desk noticed my year of birth 
and asked if I had been in WWII. 


Class Notes are submitted by 
alumni and edited by volunteer 
class correspondents and the 
staff of CCT prior to publication. 
Opinions expressed are those of 
individual alumni and do not 
reflect the opinions of CCT, its 
class correspondents, the College 
or the University. 


I answered, 'Yes. During WWII I 
proudly wore an Army uniform for 
over three years,' fully expecting 
the usual response of, 'Thank you 
for your service.' 

"But what I got was, 'It must 
have needed a good dry cleaning.'" 


41 


Robert Zucker 

29 The Birches 
Roslyn, NY 11576 


rzucker@optonline.net 


Albert Sanders writes, "I have 
been vaguely aware that the reports 
on activities of the Class of 1941 
have been gradually working 
their way forward in Qass Notes. 
How far forward I hadn't realized 
until recently, when I noticed that 
it was the oldest of the numbered 
classes reported by a correspondent. 
That and two other observations 
impelled this letter. First, the entire 
[Spring '13] cover being devoted 
to 'Lit Hum Turns 75/ and second, 
your appeal for something to print. 

"'Lit Hum' turned out to be what 
we called Humanities A. It brought 
back the memory of my first confus¬ 
ing day at the College in 1937, when 
someone that my notes indicated 
was 'Mr. [Mark] Van Doren ['21 
GSAS]' told us that we were the 
first freshman class in a large 
American college to spend a year 
studying great books. He said part 
of the reason for this experiment 
was that great books were easier 
to read than to read about. He also 
said that undoubtedly there would 
be books written about us and the 
experiment. (My second day's notes 
referred to 'Dr. Van Doren.' All my 
notes for the rest of the year called 
him 'Prof. Van Doren.') 

"And what a year it was! I con¬ 
sider this extraordinary teacher 
to have molded my character. 
Further, long after I graduated and 
he retired, I went on visiting him 
at his home and he continued to be 
friendly and gracious to me. 

"I transferred to Columbia's En¬ 
gineering School in 1939 to study 
industrial engineering. There were 
only six of us. Soon this had been 
reduced to four. With war about 
to break out, our most charming 
and nicest fellow student, Henry 
(Hank) Wheeler, got a fantastic 
break. His uncle was the com¬ 
mander of Naval Base Cavite in 
the Philippines and Hank dropped 
out with a direct naval commission 
to be with his uncle. We were all 
so envious. Sadly, however. Hank 
died in the service in 1943. Another 


dropout left because he was fortu¬ 
nate enough to get draft-avoiding 
employment riveting P-47 fighter 
planes (Thunderbolts) on Long Is¬ 
land. Of the four who graduated, I 
lost track immediately of Jacobson, 
and I hardly ever again saw the 
brilliant Fred Lightfoot '42E, [who 
began with our class but graduated 
in '42 from Engineering and] who 
also became a naval officer and 
spent the rest of his life teaching 
in a school near Greenport, N.Y. I 
saw the most of Seth Neugroschl 
'40, '41E in New York City; he had 
a variety of engineering jobs and 
consultancies and may be remem¬ 
bered by readers for his tenure 
as Class Notes correspondent for 
the Class of 1940, until he died [in 
November 2010]. 

"Immediately upon graduation, I 
became an ordnance engineer at the 
Pentagon (then still under construc¬ 
tion) in Virginia, and then at the 
Picatinny Arsenal in New Jersey. 
However, in a fit of boredom and 
ill-considered youthful rebellion, I 
enlisted in the Army Air Corps to 
enter its military academy (then at 
Yale) as an aviation cadet to gain a 
more practical technical education 
and become an Air Force officer. 
This academy was once described 
as 'a concentration camp on our 
side.' In addition to harmless ter¬ 
rorism, we had to listen repeatedly 
to how inferior we were to the 
cadets 'back at the Point.' Finally I 
was commissioned and became a 
squadron engineering officer. 

"After the war, there was 
tremendous confusion resulting 
from the 're-conversion' in which 
all the industry that had become 
part of our magnificent war 
machine now underwent the same 
process in reverse. My problem 
was that in those days, before the 
civil rights law, large corporate 
engineering employers (the most 
likely employment prospects) still 
sought people with WASP names. 
So our last name became 'Sanders,' 
a variant of the old family name 
'Sokalner.' Nevertheless, after los¬ 
ing several jobs, a kindly relative 
suggested I might be better off 
on my own and loaned me a few 
thousand dollars. (My father had 
died suddenly in my junior year.) In 
eventual partnership with my two 
younger brothers, both mechanical 
engineers, we started Allen-Stevens 
Corp., a die casting foundry in 
Queens, N.Y., making all sorts of 
precise metal parts and assemblies 
used in hardware, appliances, 
automobiles, toys and so on. I was 


president and CEO. Starting with 
one employee, the business later 
had plants in three states, up to 300 
employees and lasted for 35 years, 
at which time we sold it. The new 
owners moved it to Pennsylvania, 

Illinois and Iowa. (Sadly, the main 
plant in Queens was shut down. 

I believe the savings in electric¬ 
ity and gas, plus lower taxes and 
union wages, paid for most of the 
purchase price. I was sorry that 
generations of employees — my old 
friends — who couldn't or didn't 
relocate, lost their jobs.) 

"My youngest brother, barely 
50, left first. I think he was bored, 
possibly because he did little engi¬ 
neering work. Our middle brother, 
in his middle 50s, was in poor 
health. I was just 60, and would 
probably have continued because 
I loved my work. Still, under the 
circumstances, I fantasized that this 
was an opportunity for my 'second 
chance,' a way to spend the rest of 
my life doing work that was more 
significant and more fun. I tried to 
get my middle brother interested, 
but without success. After a lifetime 
in which the moment I entered 
my office, my phone was ringing 
and people were waiting for me 
with sheaves of papers to read and 
sign, I responded by doing little for 
months—just an extended vaca¬ 
tion. I tried to get into some similar 
business but found it difficult with¬ 
out support. The most minor things 
became time-consuming tasks. 

I had to find and visit a typing 
service. I had to go to the post office. 

I hired an assistant but there wasn't . 

enough work for him though there 
was too much for me. 

"Since then I have spent a happy | 

33 years, doing all the reading I 
had never had time for, thinking 
about all of humanity's important 
problems and solving many of 
them (at least to my own satisfac¬ 
tion), traveling, writing essays and 
letters to the editor. I divorced and 
remarried happily to Margot Wel¬ 
lington, a sweet-natured and intel¬ 
ligent woman interested in some 
of the same things that interested 
me and, actually, with a career 
involving them, like architecture 
and urbanism. She is retired now j 

but was executive director of the 
Municipal Art Society of New York 
for many years. I am so proud of 
her. I am proud also of my son, 

James '76, '82 Arch., an architect 
and an author (Celluloid Skyline) 
and screenwriter (the PBS series 
New York: A Documentary Film)-, my 
daughter. Avis, a lawyer; and my 
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stepson, John Wellington, an artist. 

"My wife and I, collaborating 
with my son, designed our apart¬ 
ment in New York City. It is high 
over the city, small but with a 
magnificent view of Midtown. We 
also worked on the design of our 
home in East Hampton, N.Y., an ad¬ 
dress that has become much more 
fashionable in the 25 years we have 
lived there. Several times yearly we 
occupy our apartment in Paris in 
the 6th Arrondissement for weeks 
at a time. We have as many friends 
there as in New York. Fortunately, 
my wife speaks French fluently. If 
need be, I can add, 'What 7 d they 
say?' 

"I owe a lot to Columbia College 
and the Engineering School for 
the tools they gave me, including 
building my character. I learned 
that setbacks can't all be avoided 
but what can be avoided is dealing 
with them in less than the most 
effective way. This, plus learning 
what 'really counts,' has helped to 
make me a happy person." 

From the Spring 2013 Class 
Notes, which were not printed in 
that issue due to a production error: 

Robert Zucker: "I returned 
from a wonderful vacation at the 
Grand Velas Riviera Maya Hotel in 
Mexico with my friend, Fran, and 
her family. There were 17 of us. I 
then took a February trip to Ixtapa, 
Mexico, with my family of 26, 
including 12 great-grandchildren." 

Wm. Theodore "Ted" de Bary 
'53 GSAS also sent an update: "It's 
not exactly news but I still teach 
three days a week, conducting an 
Asian Humanities course and an 
upper-level Core course, 'Classics 
of East and West,' on the theme 
of nobility and civility. I commute 
by shuttle bus from Columbia's 
Lamont-Doherty Earth Institute in 
Rockland County. Among other 
things I conduct a series of public 
meetings on Keys to the Core, 
starting with John Erskine [(Class of 
1900)], Mark Van Doren ['21 GSAS] 
and Jacques Barzun ['27, '32 GSAS], 
meeting Fridays at noon in the 
Heyman Center for the Humanities. 
My next book. The Great Civilized 
Conversation, is due out in spring." 

Ted is an amazing classmate. We 
all graduated 72 years ago, but Ted 
does not pay much attention to the 
passage of time. 
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On March 1, Bob Kaufman re¬ 
ported from his home in Scarsdale, 
N.Y., that he was preparing for his 
annual family and golf holiday 
on the island of Jamaica. At 92, 
Bob, the most senior member of 


the Sunningdale Country Club in 
Scarsdale, N.Y., has been trying 
to improve his distance off the tee 
by at least 15 yards with special 
exercises with his driver. He also 
reports with pleasure that his 
younger granddaughter. Ruby 
Lee (4), has been admitted to the 
Riverdale Country School, the 
alma mater of Bob's wife, Susan. 
Ruby Lee's older sister, Maddy 
Kate (13), already is an excellent 
age-group golfer and is a prospec¬ 
tive Columbia cheerleader, having 
attended several Homecoming 
game celebrations with Grandpa 
Bob and Grandma Sue. Fore! 

Arthur "Wizzer" Wellington 
has been in touch via email and 
snail mail from his home in Elmira, 
N.Y. Art, at 92, still drives around 
town in Elmira, with frequent vis¬ 
its to the Off Track Betting venue, 
where he recently won a few 
substantial trifecta wagers. Despite 
numerous physical ailments. Art's 
cognitive status is excellent, as 
evidenced by his sharp handicap¬ 
ping at OTB and his lucid letters 
to me, written in perfectly legible 
longhand script. As of this writing, 
he was scrutinizing the entries and 


odds for the 2013 Kentucky Derby. 
Here's to the winners! 

Dr. Gerald Klingon has kept in 
touch with me via frequent tele¬ 
phone conversations from his 
apartment on York Avenue in 
NYC. He remains attentive to all 
developments with the Columbia 
football, basketball and baseball 
teams, with many insightful com¬ 
ments about recruitment, game 
strategies, coaching, and wins and 
losses. Gerry, 92, has been in touch 
with former athletics director A1 
Paul, who lives in Maryland. Ger¬ 
ry's son, Robert, an Amherst and 
Boalt Hall Law School alumnus, is 
an honorary Columbian and shares 
his father's enthusiasm for our 
athletic teams. Roar, Lions! 

Don Mankiewicz and his wife, 
Carol, are doing well in Monrovia, 
Calif. They have sent me several 
written cards and notes, and I have 
talked with Don on the phone in re¬ 
cent months. He is 91 and function¬ 
ing well, despite the usual ailments 
of chronologic age. He told me 
that his granddaughters, Sara (13) 
and Rebecca (10), are both brilliant 
students; he already is planning to 
help them apply to Columbia. One 
of die major television networks is 
planning to revive the crime series 
Ironside, for which many years ago 
Don wrote the pilot and several 


later episodes, starring the late, 
great actor Raymond Burr. 

Columbia's men's basketball 
team ended the season in last place 
in the Ivy League; we lost our final 
two games on the road to Harvard 
and Dartmouth, for a final record 
of 12-16 (including four wins and 
10 losses within the league). Among 
our notable victories were a 75-57 
rout at Villanova on November 
20 at Villanova, Pa., and a 78-63 
win over Harvard in Levien Gym 
on February 10. Harvard won the 
Ivy League championship for the 
second consecutive year and played 
in the NCAA tourney. 

Columbia coach Kyle Smith 
recruited two talented backcourt 
freshmen. Grant Mullins '16 and 
Maodo Lo '16, for the team as well 
as returning sophomore Steve 
Frankoski '15, a 3-point sharp¬ 
shooter. We lost our gifted point 
guard, Brian Barbour '13, to gradu¬ 
ation. He was among the best in 
the nation in assist/turnover ratio 
and in foul shooting percentage. 

Let us hope coach Smith will lead 
this team from the bottom to the 
top of the Ivy League in the 2013-14 
season. 


Among the Class Notes that were 
not published due to a production 
error in the Spring CCT were: 

Robert Kaufman, a young 91, 
in a telephone call on October 14 
reported the sad news of the death 
on October 11,2012, of Margaret 
L. Cicchetti, wife of our loyal 
friend Nicholas Cicchetti. She is 
survived by Nick; son, Stephen 
James; and daughter, Laraine Ann. 
In the Spring 2012 issue of CCT, 

I reviewed Nick's distinguished 
career as an educator and adminis¬ 
trator in the New York State school 
system; by the time he retired, he 
was superintendent of District 11 
schools. We send condolences to 
Nick and his children on their loss. 

[Editor's note: Arthur Smith 
passed away on April 10,2013. He 
sent the following note last winter.] 

On October 9, Arthur Smith 
sent a picture of his 9-month-old 
great-grandson, Landon, lying 
on his back, looking at the photo 
of Dean James J. Valentini on the 
cover of the Fall 2012 issue of CCT. 
Art's son and grandson were won¬ 
dering if Landon might grow up to 
be the fourth generation of Smiths 
to attend Columbia, possibly with 
the Class of 2034. Art's son, Arthur 
Jr. '71, '73 TC, became an environ¬ 
mental attorney. Arthur Jr.'s son, 
Jeffrey '07 SIPA, is an environmen¬ 


tal engineer. Art (92) and his wife, 
Audre, together for 65 years, reside 
in an independent living facility 
in Venice, Fla., where Art, who has 
chronic myelogenous leukemia, 
has done well with seven years 
of therapy with "miracle" drugs 
Gleevec and Tasigna. 

Your correspondent, accompa¬ 
nied by his devoted designated 
driver, son-in-law Steve Hathaway, 
came from Northampton, Mass., 
to the Homecoming game versus 
Dartmouth on October 20. It was a 
beautiful, warm fall day, and I was 
impressed by the large number 
of enthusiastic, rambunctious 
undergraduates who came out to 
support our team. I was pleased 
to greet our talented CCT editorial 
staff under the Big Tent before the 
game, giving me the opportunity 
to thank Alex Sachare '71, Lisa Pal- 
ladino and Alexis Tonti '11 Arts for 
their exceptional skills in produc¬ 
ing this excellent publication. 

Sitting with me at the game 
were my lifelong friends, Ray Rob¬ 
inson '41 and Dr. Gerald Klingon. 
Ray (91) and Gerry (92) shared 
my anguish at yet another painful 
Columbia loss, 21-16. Dartmouth 
has two good young quarterbacks, 
a freshman and a sophomore, and 
an outstanding freshman running 
back, Brian Grove, who looks like 
a potential All-Ivy star. Dartmouth 
coach Buddy Teevens has recruited 
several good young players. We 
hope that Columbia coach Pete 
Mangurian has done the same and, 
with his experience and leadership, 
we continue to hope for an Ivy 
League championship sometime 
soon. 

Although they were unable to 
make it for Homecoming, Robert 
Kaufman of Scarsdale, N.Y., and 
Dr. Arthur Wellington of Elmira, 
N.Y., reported that one week later, 
on October 27, they greatly enjoyed 
watching Columbia beat Yale 
26-22 in a game shown on the 
YES Network. Columbia scored 
the winning touchdown in the last 
minute of the game, which was 
called "an Ivy League thriller" by 
ESPN. Not such a thriller was our 
subsequent 69-0 loss to Harvard 
on November 3 in Cambridge, a 
score that ranks high in Ivy League 
annals as one of the most crushing 
defeats since the League began in 
1956. Columbia also lost by 69-0 to 
Rutgers in 1978 and lost 77-28 to 
Holy Cross in 1983. 

Easing memories of these prior 
defeats, Columbia bounced back 
from the Harvard loss with a sur¬ 
prising and gratifying 34-17 win 
over Cornell at Wien Stadium on 
November 10, with strong running 
by Marcorus Garrett '14 and three 
touchdown passes by quarterback 
Sean Brackett '13. We finished the 
schedule on November 17 with a 


St. Bonaventure University has initiated a Robert 
Lax ['38] Week featuring lectures, performances 
and discussions. 
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22-6 loss at Brown, giving coach 
Mangurian three wins in his initial 
season as our head coach. We hope 
for more triumphs in 2013. 

On October 30, Don Mankie- 
wicz wrote a lengthy snail mail 
letter that reported on his status at 
home in Monrovia, Calif. Don (90) 
is doing well, enjoying time with his 
wife, Carol; son, John; and adopted 
daughters, Jan and Sandy, whose 
children have made Don a happy 
grandfather. Don's father, Herman 
Mankiewicz '17, won an Acad¬ 
emy Award for his screenplay of 
Citizen Kane, and his uncle, Joseph 
Mankiewicz '28, won an Academy 
Award for writing and directing A 
Letter to Three Wives. Don himself 
won the Harper Prize Novel award 
in 1955 for his novel. Trial, and was 
nominated for an Academy Award 
for his screenplay for I Want To Live! 
There seems to be some genetic 
basis for this multilineal transmis¬ 
sion of genius and talent. 

I was sorry to receive a note 
on December 7 from Betty Galen 
Reuther, reporting the death of 
her husband, Leo Reuther III, 
on October 19,2012, in Flat Rock, 
N.C., after a short battle with 
pneumonia. He was 90.1 last heard 
from Leo on April 23, when he sent 
regrets at being unable to attend 
our 70th reunion luncheon on cam¬ 
pus in June. Leo and Betty recently 
had moved into a new house in 
Flat Rock, but he was able to enjoy 
it for only a few weeks before his 
unfortunate death. He was buried 
with full military honors in Arling¬ 
ton National Cemetery. 

Leo came to Columbia from the 
Barnard School in New York City. 
He enlisted in the Army Air Corps 
after graduation and, following 
flight training in Texas and Kansas, 
served as a fighter pilot in the 
Asiatic-Pacific Theatre, flying 142 
missions in P-47 and P-38 aircraft. 
Discharged as a captain in 1945, Leo 
was awarded two Distinguished 
Hying Crosses, three Air Medals, a 
Presidential Citation and the Purple 
Heart. He was one of the greatest 
WWII heroes among many in our 
class. 

After the war, Leo joined the FBI 
as a special agent; he served at vari¬ 
ous stations and ended his career in 
1975 as supervisor in charge of ma¬ 
jor crimes and New York airports, 
based at the FBI office in New York 
City. After retirement, Leo lived in 
Vermont and South Carolina until 
1999, when he moved to Hat Rock. 
He is survived by his wife; daugh¬ 
ters, Loralee Neal of Longwood, 
Ha., and Leslie O'Keefe of Stony 
Point, N.Y.; and two grandchildren. 

At Columbia, Leo played fresh¬ 
man basketball, was on the varsity 
swim team, participated in The 
Varsity Show and was a member 
of Columbia Players, the Dolphin 


Society, the Newman Club and the 
Rifle Club. I remember Leo as an 
excellent student, a fine athlete, a 
modest hero and a loyal Columbia 
alumnus. For myself and on behalf 
of Leo's friends in our class, I send 
condolences to Betty and their 
family. 

As 2013 reaches its midway 
point, I am grateful to be in touch 
with many Columbia friends and 
classmates (several mentioned in 
this column), who continue to defy 
their chronological age and are 
functioning well as they progress 
past their 90th birthdays. Please 
send your news and comments to 
me at my email or home address. 
Your phone calls are also always 
welcome at 413-586-1517. 

As Shakespeare said in the 
words of King Lear, "Ripeness is 
all." To which we may add: Long 
may Columbia stand! 


G.J. D'Angio 

201S. 18th St., #1818 
Philadelphia, PA 19103 
dangio@earthlink.net 

By the time you read this, we will 
have celebrated the 70th anniver¬ 
sary of our College graduation at 
Alumni Reunion Weekend with a 
June 1 luncheon in Hamilton Hall. 
I'll report on all the good times and 
reminiscences in the Fall issue. The 
class photo taken at the luncheon, 
however, may be found on the CCT 
website (college.columbia.edu/ 
cct) as part of this issue's reunion 
follow-up article. 

If you attended the luncheon or 
any other reunion events, please 
share your thoughts and stories 
with me by sending a letter or email 
to the postal or email address at the 
top of the column or though CCT's 
easy-to-use webform: college.col 
umbia.edu/cct/ submit_dass_note. 

Knowing we would encounter 
a delay due to CCT's publishing 
schedule, I wrote a letter to class¬ 
mates a while ago, encouraging 
them to contribute special "life 
updates" for this issue. Here is what 
I received: 

Cedric Philipp wrote: "Seventy 
years. Wow. That December I was 
in the Army. Commissioned in 
'44,1 led a platoon on to Omaha 
Beach, some fighting in Belgium. 

In '45, was dropped into Spain, 
where 'Wild Bill' Donovan [Class 
of 1905] suspected Hitler would try 
to escape. Then came nine months 
working under Gen. Lucius Clay in 
Berlin. To decompress, I drove with 
ex-Marine Ray Heckmann in a 
Jeep through South America, from 
Venezuela to Chile by land. 

"Returned to Columbia for law 
school. Bad job market. Then Prince¬ 
ton's grad school for international 
affairs, the Department of State and 


[a career in] international pharma¬ 
ceutical marketing. Married 60-plus 
years to the same wonderful lady. 
Sue; three highly accomplished 
kids; and three grands. A heart 
valve replacement, leg artery by¬ 
pass and pneumonia recently hit 
me at 90-plus." 

Cedric noted that the likelihood 
of his making reunion was remote 
but sent best wishes for success. 

From Leo Stem Jr.: "In fall 1939 
I began Humanities A with 20-odd 
other students, mainly freshmen, 
the class instructor being Lionel 
Trilling ['25, '38 GSAS]. His memo¬ 
rable characteristics were a chain¬ 
smoking habit and a young, wispy 
countenance that was best recalled 
by our description, 'mascara blue 
eyes.' At that time I had a retentive 
memory (long since disappeared) 
and could quote from Professor 
Trilling's remarks in class as well as 
from our reading material. I was de¬ 
lighted when I received a personal 
letter from him congratulating me 
on my final exam paper but highly 
embarrassed when he chose to read 
it to the class as an example of duti¬ 
ful recall of his lectures. My wife 
carefully filed it on our bookshelves. 

"Trilling was fond of referring 
to Dante's Inferno and its narrator, 
Virgil, who, at the middle of his life, 
was aged 35. 'The years of our life 
are three score and ten,' says the 
Bible. Trilling wrote a novel. The 
Middle of the Journey, the protagonist 
being 35. Fast forward to Trilling's 
obituary in 1974. My wife produced 
our carefully filed letter and exam¬ 
ined the date. Lionel Trilling died at 
70 and wrote the letter to me at 35!" 

Dr. Felix Demartini '46 P&S 
graciously called to say he could not 
be present for the reunion luncheon. 
During the conversation, he recalled 
his College, P&S and subsequent 
years with nostalgic affection. Lou 
Little, the football coach at the time, 
was one of the many Columbia 
mentors to whom Felix considers 
himself indebted. Little was more 
than a football coach. He was a man 
who took a fatherly interest in his 
young squad members and taught 
them important life lessons — 
among them, that winning is fine, 
but the way one plays the game is 
what's important. Little remained a 
friend and adviser long after Felix 
graduated. 

Felix became the CEO of 
NewYork-Presbyterian Hospital 
and is an emeritus professor of 
internal medicine at P&S. He has 
lived in Florida since his retirement 
several years ago. 

Dr. Thomas C. Catalano sent 
greetings, writing, "My four years 
at Columbia were incredibly stimu¬ 
lating and then, by grace of Unde 
Sam, I was in med school at Long 
Island College of Medicine. Intern¬ 
ship and residency at St. Vincent's 


Hospital in NYC, followed by a Da¬ 
mon Runyon Fellowship. I found 
time during all this to marry the 
lovely Geraldine Morrell Caruso. 

"I was recalled to the Air Force 
in 1950 during the Korean War and 
served at Keesler AFB in Biloxi, 

Miss.... After being discharged, 

I moved with my family to Long 
Island, where I practiced medicine 
for 41 years in partnership with Dr. 
William Walker. My wife and I have 
three children: Our son and oldest is 
a lawyer practicing in Jericho, N.Y.; 
our older daughter is an R.N.; and 
our younger daughter worked as a 
reinsurance broker. Five grandchil¬ 
dren and six great-grandchildren 
later, our three children live near us 
on the Island, with the grands and 
greats scattered about. 

"During the '60s, '70s and '80s I 
was president of the medical board 
and director of medicine at Syosset 
Hospital, president of the Nassau 
Hospital Medical Staff Organiza¬ 
tion and a member of its medical 
board. I also was assistant profes¬ 
sor of clinical medicine at Stony 
Brook School of Medicine. Another 
thing of which I am proud is my 
association with a group of doctors 
and others at Northrop-Grumman 
who prepared the astronaut team 
for ascent in the module. 

"We have traveled extensively in 
Europe and enjoyed many winters 
in our home in the Virgin Islands 
and then in Florida. The limitations 
of age have kept us at home this 
year, where we are blessed with 
wonderful help and our nearby 
solicitous family." 

From Bernard Weisberger: 
"Where have the last 70 years gone? 
Here's how, for me: Right after 
Pearl Harbor I began seven months 
of intensive Japanese language 
study on campus; from there, went 
straight into the Army's top-secret 
Signal Intelligence Service for more 
training in translating intercepted 
and decoded Japanese radio mes¬ 
sages, which I spent the war doing 
in Washington, D.C., New Delhi 
and finally Kunming, China. Back 
home in March 1945,1 migrated 
westward and, thanks to the ever- 
blessed G.I. Bill, earned a history 
Ph.D. at Chicago. 

"Onward and upward: I spent 
16 years (1952-68) as an academic 
rolling stone, teaching at Antioch, 
Wayne State and the Universities 
of Chicago and Rochester. In those 
years I married, fathered three chil¬ 
dren and published the first few 
of 17 books, some for classrooms 
and academic peers, more (my 
favorites) aimed at general audi¬ 
ences. 'Dropped out' for four years 
of freelancing and working as an 
editor at American Heritage, dur¬ 
ing which time got divorced and 
moved back to New York. Finished 
off my academic life with part-time 
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teaching at Vassar until 1980. Since 
then. I've lived by my freelancer's 
wits, aided after 1987 by Social 
Security and TIAA-CREF. 

"In 1981 and 19821 got lucky 
when I was introduced successive¬ 
ly to Bill Moyers and Ken Bums, 
both of whom I've intermittently 
worked for as historian and writer 
for their documentaries. Learning 
to write for TV was a great, rejuve¬ 
nating experience. 

"Midwest, ho! I moved again 
to the Chicago area in 1990 to be 
near the first of my eventual six 
grandchildren. And I got happily 
remarried. I've had a lucky and 
satisfying life, so thank you, Co¬ 
lumbia, especially for Contempo¬ 
rary Civ i lization and Humanities A 
and B, the foundation stones of all I 
know, believe and have done." 

Dr. G.J. D'Angio: "It has been 
a wonderful 70 years. People 
actually paid me to do what I 
wanted and have fun doing it! I am 
forever grateful for our great Core 
Curriculum, where my education 
really started. I left Columbia in 
1942 to attend Harvard Medical 
School. The war ended during 
my surgical internship. Two years 
with the Army Air Corps in Japan 
followed; then to the University 
of Florence — thanks, G.I. Bill — 
for immersion in Italian art and 
history. Tuberculosis interrupted 
my medical training but eventu¬ 
ally I became a pediatric radiation 
oncologist. Having published 
and lectured widely on childhood 
cancer, I became known: received 
an honorary degree (Bologna) and 
fellowships (London, Prague, et 
al), gold medals and so forth — all 
that offset by deflationary chagrin 
when I bit off more than I could 
chew. 

"My first wife, nursing educator 
Jean Chittenden Terhune R.N., 

B.S., and I had two sons. One is a 
professor of pediatrics (University 
of Rochester) and the other an 
Episcopal priest. One of my two 
granddaughters also is an Episco¬ 
pal priest (and married to one). She 
will make me a great-grandfather 
in July. The other granddaughter is 
an outdoor life and lore instructor 
in South Carolina. 

"Jean died in 2004.1 then married 
Dr. Audrey Evans, with whom I 
had worked, often at a distance, 
since we met in 1955. Audrey is 
English and an internationally 
famed pediatric oncologist. She also 
originated the successful Ronald 
McDonald Houses — 'homes away 
from home' — for the families of 
children in-hospital or requiring 
repeated outpatient visits. There are 
now more than 300 worldwide. 

"I fully retired last September; 
Audrey a few years back. Aside 
from deafness, I am in excellent 
health. Audrey also is well and is 


active in church and community 
affairs. We have room for guests. 
Come visit." 

From the Spring CCT Class 
Notes, which were not printed in 
that issue due to a production error: 
Dr. G.J. D'Angio also included 
this report: "Our trip to the United 
Kingdom in October went well. The 
tour of the Bangor region of North 
West Wales was full of historic inter¬ 
est as well as very scenic. The medi¬ 
cal meeting in London was held in 
the Barbican Centre, not one of the 
city's more attractive buildings. We 
took time from the meeting to visit 
the WWfl underground cabinet 
room, where Churchill and his 
government were bunkered during 
the awful weeks and months of the 
Blitz. Well worth a visit. 

"On our return, we spent a few 
days with family members on 
Schroon Lake, north of Albany, 
N.Y.; thence to Rochester, N.Y., to 
participate in my granddaughter 
Sara's ordination as a deacon of the 
Episcopal Church. 

"We had three guests for a pleas¬ 
ant Thanksgiving, made even more 
pleasant after a call from Sara. She 
told me to be ready to become a 
great-grandfather come July 4!" 

Finally, I'm saddened to report 
the deaths of David Norr, a finan¬ 
cial analyst, investment adviser 
and CPA, Scarsdale, N.Y., on Au¬ 
gust 19,2012; Harold C. Vaughan, 
a retired history teacher. Fort Lee, 
N.J., on September 22,2012; and 
Edward M. Buyer '43E, a retired 
electrical engineer, Adamstown, 
Md., on February 4,2012. 
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Greetings from your new class 
correspondent. I entered Columbia 
with the Class of 1944 as Seymour 
William Friedman and still practice 
law under the name of S. William 
Friedman. I hope to abide by the 
lofty standards maintained by my 
illustrious predecessor, Henry Rolf 
Hecht. 

I was thinking about my Col¬ 
umbia freshman track and cross 
country coach Bob Pitkin '34, who 
served under head coach Carl 
Memer and who won the Heptago- 
nals high jump in 1935 with a leap 
of 6'-IVY — a mark now eclipsed by 
many female high jumpers. Bob's 


father was Walter J. Pitkin, a former 
Columbia professor and the author 
of Life Begins at Forty. Paraphrasing 
that title, I think an appropriately 
current theme for the Class of 1944 
should be: "Life Begins at Ninety," 
an age now reached, and enjoyed, 
by most of our surviving class¬ 
mates. 

We heard from Dr. Daniel Choy 
'49 P&S, whose exploits in the fields 
of laser research, spine surgery and 
medical invention are legendary. 
Dan and I recently discussed his 
memoirs, which were published in 
2008 as Choy's Luck Shanghai to New 
York, a Life of Inventions, Medicine, 
and Adventure — a book well worth 
reading. It convinces its readers that 
the old adage, "Truth is stranger 
than fiction," is not just a hackneyed 
expression. 

Dan, who has lived life to its 
fullest, reveals that after CC and 
P&S he trained in oncology at Co¬ 
lumbia and with the Ar Force. Dan 
has distinguished himself with 
numerous inventions, particularly 
in the field of laser technology. He 
is the creator of the Laser Knife 
and AEROPLAST, a surgical and 
bum dressing sprayed from an 
aerosol can, primarily to be used to 
treat serious bums sustained from 
an atomic attack. He advises us 
that his other inventions include 
coronary artery laser angioplasty, 
which bypasses the traditional 
balloon method with the use of 
a laser. He has also devised an 
artificial heart and, in the area of 
orthopedics, percutaneous laser 
disc decompression. He cured one 
of his friends of the annoying ill¬ 
ness of tinnitus with an ingenious 
technique, even though he was 
never trained in the field of audiol¬ 
ogy. Dan has never been tied down 


by traditional practices, instead 
invoking out-of-the-box thinking. 

Dan says that he is retired, but 
his present vigorous lifestyle leads 
me to conclude that his retirement 
life is far more active and satisfying 
than the lives of all non-retired 
scientists. More about Dan in the 
next issue. 

I have spoken several times by 
telephone and email with another 
physician classmate. Dr. Francis 
Rigney '49 P&S, who resides in 
California and has distinguished 
himself as a world-renowned 
psychiatrist. Francis is the author, 
with Lemuel Douglas Smith, of 
The Real Bohemia: A Sociological and 
Psychological Study of Beats, a book 
about the Beat Generation pub¬ 
lished in 1961. Francis had earlier 
been attracted to the behavior of 
beatniks and had, over the course 
of a year, performed a variety of 
tests and interviews with numer¬ 
ous beatniks, which leads us to 
recall the late Jack Kerouac, one of 
the most famous beatniks. 

Among the honors enjoyed by 
Francis was his designation as chair¬ 
man emeritus of Raphael House in 
San Francisco, a multi-service shelter 
for homeless families. He had served 
with distinction as chief of staff and 
a member of the board of directors 
of California Pacific Medical Center. 
One of his quotes reported on the 
Internet is: "I'm known as having an 
institutional memory ... I'm vitally 
interested in life and activities and 
work." 

I met up recently and unexpect¬ 
edly with Alan Hoffman in the 
oddest of places — a beauty salon 
in White Plains, N.Y., patronized 
by my wife, Linda, and by Alan's 
wife, Ellie. Alan reports recent 
contact with Bud Harkavy. 
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Bill Struning chimes in with this 
note: "Will report on my activities 
(such as they are) at a later date. 
However, I wanted to express my 
thanks and appreciation to Henry 
Rolf Hecht for his many years as 
CC '44 class correspondent. He 
did a great job of gathering and 
reporting on what must have been 
a relatively small member base 
(WWH did not help). CC '44 was 
fortunate to have him representing 
us. We also were fortunate to enjoy 
the long-term services of Walter 
Wager in pre-Hecht years." 

Henry Hecht ("proudly '44") 
responds as follows: "I'm doing 
OK, all things considered. Since be¬ 
ing hit by some sudden weakness 
in February 2012,1 have difficulty 
walking or concentrating while 
at my desk, but fortunately no 
pain and still reasonably alert. Not 
much more to report — family was 
planning a belated 90th birthday 
celebration for wife Hattie and me 
in May; we both turned 90 early 
this year. While I had to give up 
being class correspondent, I would 
still love to hear from remaining 
friends at hrhl5@columbia.edu. 
Best wishes to you all." 

My old Yonkers H.S. buddy, 
Wilton Entwistle, tells us he prefers 
to be addressed as "Bill" and states: 
"Though I never graduated due 
to a call from the Army in '42, the 
College has followed me over these 
many years. My Army service took 
me to Europe in '44 with the 95th 
Infantry Division, 377th Medical 
Battalion, and while we were in 
Germany I received a wound from 
a land mine that qualified me for a 
Purple Heart. I continued with the 
95th until the division was brought 
back to the United States for the 
purpose of training for the war with 
Japan. But Harry Truman dropped 
a couple of A-bombs, and that war 
ended while we were still in the 
U.S. 

"My wife, Aurelia, and I were 
married in '44, and we decided 
to move to California, where I 
worked with Occidental Life Insur¬ 
ance Co. (later a part of Transam- 
erica Life) in its home office (not in 
sales) and remained with the com¬ 
pany for 37 years, ending up as an 
associate v.p. before resigning at 62 
to enjoy retirement. Aurelia and I 
have traveled across a large part of 
the world but now live a quiet life 
in Laguna Woods, Calif., having 
resided here for 23 years. We have 
three children, six grandchildren 
and six great-grands to show for 
our production line. Aurelia and I 
celebrated 69 years of married life 
on March 6 and my 90th birthday 
came on March 15. I'm sure most 
of our gang is in the same age area 
that I am, and several have passed 
on. But all of us must face that 
eventuality. So, go with God, old 


friend. I send you my best wishes. 
With Robert Browning, I quote, 
'Grow old along with me! The best 
is yet to be, / The last of life, for 
which the first was made ...'" 

My Beta Sigma Rho fraternity 
brother Dick Farber writes, "After 
enough years of working in techni¬ 
cal electronic activities, I retired 
and have been leading a pleasant 
life. My wife and I have three chil¬ 
dren, seven grandchildren and, as 
of a little less than two years ago, 
our first great-grandchild. We had 
the second wedding in the family 
earlier this month in Akumal, 
Mexico (about IV 2 hours south of 
Cancun). We will have our third 
family wedding in June. My sons, 
Martin '71 and Andrew '75, and 
one grandson (Martin's son Aaron 
'05, the one who just got married) 
went to Columbia and are doing 
well. My wife and I are slowing 
dowm in activities but what do you 
expect from older age? Stay well." 

Finally, we note with sadness 
the passing of Gordon Cotier, 
Robert A. Fishman, Richard Bader 
and Robert L. Rosenthal. 


Enoch Callaway 

87 Barbaree Way 
Tiburon, CA 94920-2223 
enoch.callaway@ucsf.edu 

This will be my last set of Qass 
Notes, as my short-term memory 
is beginning to cause troubles. I've 
been asked to say a little something 
as a sign-off, so allow me to recount 
a bit about myself. As a professor 
in the Department of Psychiatry, I 
left UCSF in 1965 to go to the San 
Francisco VA Medical Center for 
a variety of reasons and retired 
from the VA at 70.1 did volunteer 
work for a while, until I discovered 
that there were interesting, paying 
jobs for psychiatrists with an outfit 
called Traditions Behavioral Health. 
I worked for them for some years, 
until I began having strokes. Then 
I discovered I had severe aortic ste¬ 
nosis. Fortunately I was able to get 
into a protocol at Stanford, where 
they were evaluating percutaneous 
valve replacements. My new cow 
valve functions almost perfectly. 
Unfortunately, I developed an 
infection that was a marker for 
colon cancer and ended up with a 
hemi-colectomy. After all that, and 
because of persisting short-term 
memory problems, I gave up the 
practice of medicine. 

Then Dorothy, my wife of 56 
years, died of a glioblastoma. Since 
then I've been living wdth a widow 
named Dot Potter who had been 
a close friend of both Dorothy's 
and mine since around 1956. I've 
published a memoir ( Asylum: A 
Mid-Century Madhouse and Its Les¬ 
sons about Our Mentally III Today), a 


novel (The Mating Flower: A Botani¬ 
cal Murder Mystery) and moved out 
of the big house into an apartment 
on the water. There I read, play the 
recorder with a 'consort,' kayak, 
and in general lead the good North¬ 
ern California life. That I do, despite 
a painless neuropathy of my right 
leg, which requires me to use a cane 
or walker. 

It is with some reluctance that I 
turn this over to a successor. I hope 
someone steps forward, and that 
he enjoys it as much as I have. 

[Editor's note: CCT thanks Enoch 
Callaway for his service as class 
correspondent. Any CC '45-er who 
is interested in helming this column 
should contact CCT Managing 
Editor Alexis Tonti '11 Arts at 212- 
851-7485 or alt2129@columbia.edu. 
In the meantime, please share news 
on your life, career and family as 
well as thoughts on or memories 
from your College days with CCT. 
Please mail to Columbia College To¬ 
day, Columbia Alumni Center, 622 
W. 113th St., MC 4530, New York, 
NY 10025; call 212-851-7852; email 
cct@columbia.edu; or use CCT's 
webform: college.columbia.edu/ 
cct/ submit_class_note.] 

Dr. Chester Semel '48 P&S 
interned at Mount Sinai, did a year 
of surgical residency at Duke and 
then finished his surgical training 
at the Staten Island United States 
Public Health Service Hospital. 
After his residency, he remained 
in the U.S. Public Health Service 
system for about four years, as 
assistant chief of surgery at Staten 
Island and deputy chief of surgery 
at Baltimore. Prior to Staten Island, 
he took two-plus years off to work 
on an Indian reservation in the 
north of Washington State with 
his new wife. There he had many 
interesting experiences. 

Chester and his wife later moved 
to Beverly Hills, where he began 
his private practice of surgery. They 
were happy there, and for 51 years 
he was the surgeon for the USC 
football team and went to all of 
their games. He and his wife both 
learned to fly a plane and took 
many trips together. One took them 
to Mexico, where the plane broke 
down. They had to fly home com¬ 
mercially, since they didn't have 
enough money for the repairs. 

The Rev. Clarence Sickles was for 
many years the CCT class correspon¬ 
dent, so I thought he would be an 
appropriate subject for my terminal 
Qass Notes. When I called, I found 
him living with his wife, Jean, at 68 
Heath Village, Hackettstown, NJ 
07840. We had a long talk, which 
(given my failing memory) he kindly 
supplemented with additional notes 
and press clippings, which reflect 93 
years of life well spent. 

Clarence was president of his 
high school graduating class in 


45 



New Jersey, a member of the honor 
society and a member of the cross 
country team that won the state 
championship. He entered Rutgers 
in 1941, made the varsity track team 
and won a letter. When the Army 
took over the Rutgers campus in 
1943, he transferred to the College, 
where he was on the varsity two- 
mile relay team. After graduation, 
he entered General Theological 
Seminary, graduated with a mas¬ 
ter's of divinity in '48 and was 
ordained an Episcopal priest. After 
serving several parishes, in 1951 
Clarence became the first chaplain 
to Episcopal students at Rutgers. 
From 1953-65, he served as vicar 
of St. James' Episcopal Church in 
Hackettstown. 

In 1962, Clarence formed the 
Heath Village corporation, which 
built the Heath Village Retirement 
Community, where he and Jean 
now live. This was originally an 
affordable retirement community 
with four levels of care: indepen¬ 
dent living (like an apartment); 
hotel (cleaning service and meals); 
assisted living; and full nursing 
care. He was an executive director 
until 1978 and he and Jean became 
licensed nursing home administra¬ 
tors; he also earned a master's of 
education in gerontology from 
Teachers College. 

I could go on but to summa¬ 
rize: Clarence and Jean have eight 
children and one foster child. He 
received a humanitarian award 
from the Hackettstown Chamber 
of Commerce, periodically is track 
and field official for high schools 
and colleges, was twice a candidate 
for State Senate, chaplain of the 
Hackettstown first aid and rescue 
squad, chaplain of the Hackett¬ 
stown fire department, treasurer 
of the National Interfaith Coalition 
on Aging, founder of the Episcopal 
Society for the Ministry on Aging, 
lecturer in gerontology at Cente¬ 
nary College in Hackettstown and 
an occasional substitute teacher at 
various locations. He also serves 
Rutgers in various capacities. 
Finally, he and Jean are certified 
graphologists, graduates of Feli- 
cian College (Lodi, N.J.) and do 
handwriting analysis as a hobby. 
And, oh yes, he was awarded an 
honorary doctor of divinity degree 
by his theological seminary. I'm 
sure I still missed something! 

Clarence has been so-called 
retired for some time but, predict¬ 
ably, has not been idle. He recently 
completed a book. The New Ten 
Commandments, which follows the 
development and changes of Mo¬ 
ses' laws from the 15th century to 
date. He said that those interested 
in reading it should send him a 
letter at the address mentioned 
earlier in the column. He sent me 
one and I've read half already, and 
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can highly recommend it. 

Henry Shinefield '48 P&S has 
had a fascinating career. My tele¬ 
phone notes were incomplete and 
poorly supplemented by my failing 
memory, so I asked him for an email 
repeat. Here it is (with some editing). 

"Your phone call took me back 
to September 1941, Hamilton Hall, 
my first Columbia freshman class 
with Lionel Trilling '25, '38 GSAS. 
There was Enoch Callaway, in a 
light blue freshman beanie, in row 
one, first seat, ready to partici¬ 
pate in a phenomenal Columbia 
program called Contemporary 
Civilization and Humanities edu¬ 
cation — a program for all entering 
students, regardless of their major, 
a program that was just eight years 
old at the time. 

"I am 89 and enjoying my retire¬ 
ment, here in New York City, with 
the company of my magnificent 
wife, Jacqueline, daughters, Kim 
and Melissa, their husbands and 
eight grandchildren ages 3-16. We 
miss, because of infrequent visits to 
Los Angeles, our third daughter, Jill, 
her husband and the ninth grand¬ 
child, Shane (5). 

"My retirement comes after hav¬ 
ing the pleasure and excitement 
of a 64-year span with reward¬ 
ing involvement in a variety of 
disciplines in the field of pedi¬ 
atric health and medical care. 

After completing my third year 
of pediatric residency at Weill 
Cornell Medical Center, in 1951, 

I entered and spent two years in 
the U.S. Public Health Service as 
a member of the Communicable 
Disease Center's [now Centers for 
Disease Control and Prevention] 
first Epidemic Intelligence Service 
officer class. That experience began 
with eight weeks of training and 
resulted in being 'knighted' as an 
epidemiologist and rewarded with 
an assignment for two years with 
the California State Health Depart¬ 
ment and Laboratories in Berkeley. 

"A major portion of my time was 
involvement with a serious epidem¬ 
ic of Western equine encephalitis 
both clinically and in the laboratory. 
There also was an investigation of a 
polio epidemic in the Berkeley Hills 
as well as an eye-opening experi¬ 
ence when I was sent to Harlan 
County, Ky., to investigate a severe 
outbreak of hepatitis. 

"The assignment in California 
was notable not only for the public 
health experiences but also because 
it led to my introduction to a medi¬ 
cal practice in which I would ulti¬ 
mately spend 40 exciting years of 
my medical life. I had heard about a 
method of delivery of medical care 
based on a prepaid system rather 
than a fee-for-service system that 
was being carried out by a fledging 
organization called the Kaiser Per- 
manente (KP) Health Plan. Created 


by Henry Kaiser during WWII for 
his shipyard employees, it was 
now offered to the public. Its major 
hospital was in Oakland, Calif., 
with a small outpatient clinic above 
a drug store on a main street in San 
Francisco. 

"I visited Dr. John 'Jack' Smillie 
(chief of a staff of two pediatricians) 
and asked whether I could help 
during my time off, so I could un¬ 
derstand the program. He agreed, 
and my resulting experience led me 
to believe that the future of health 
care lay in some similar system. Pa¬ 
tients would pay a defined fee for a 
defined period of time for complete 
health and medical care. The physi¬ 
cians are paid a defined salary and 
the result would be the delivery of 
first-class, cost-controlled care. This 
program now cares for approxi¬ 
mately one-third of the 30,000,000 
people in California and has 
multiple programs throughout the 
United States. 

"Dr. Smillie asked if I would like 
to join him on completion of my 
public health service. I said I would, 
if I hadn't promised to join my older 
brother (my role model and father 
figure) in his busy Paterson, N.J., 
pediatric practice.... So off I went 
to New Jersey in July 1953, where I 
spent six years in a busy, outstand¬ 
ing, fee-for-service, private pediatric 
practice. However, there were 
laboratory follow-ups from my 
California experience that I wanted 
to complete. So with considerable 
regret, I told my brother that I had 
to leave the practice. 


widespread through households. 

"No antibiotics, aseptic or anti¬ 
septic techniques were effective in 
stopping the epidemic. However, 
we found that if we placed a small 
amount of a staphylococcal strain 
of low virulence in the nose and 
umbilicus of the infants we could 
prevent serious staphylococcal dis¬ 
ease. Not only was the epidemic at 
the Cornell nursery stopped with 
this approach, but so, too, were 
severe nursery outbreaks in other 
parts of the United States. 

"During the 12 years I left the 
West Coast, I stayed in touch with 
Dr. Smillie in San Francisco. In 
1964, he informed me that he was 
now in charge of the entire San 
Francisco KP program and offered 
me the chief of pediatrics position, 
which I accepted. Leaving New 
York in July 1965,1 began 40 years 
of involvement in active pediatrics. 

"For 25 years at KP, I was in 
charge of the clinical practice of a 
staff of 15 pediatricians, con¬ 
solidated a first-class pediatric 
residency program and continued 
my staphylococcal research. Most 
importantly, in my final 20 years 
at San Francisco KP, I founded and 
co-directed the Kaiser Permanente 
Vaccine Study Center, a center 
that is arguably one of the finest, if 
not the best, in the world. With a 
large defined patient population, a 
sophisticated computerized patient 
information system and a skilled 
data analytic team, we did large- 
scale Phase 3 patient studies that 
led to approval for a number of 


Dr. Henry Shinefield '45, '48 P&S is 89 and enjoying 
retirement in New York City. 


"I found a friend and former 
colleague. Dr. Heinz Eichenwald, 
who offered me a job in the infec¬ 
tious disease department at the 
Weill Cornell Medical College. It 
turned into six years of excitement 
and discovery with an opportunity 
to see and understand the internals 
of academic medicine with its posi¬ 
tives and foibles. 

"My time at Cornell was devoted 
to teaching patient care and inves¬ 
tigative laboratory work. A major 
portion of the latter involved com¬ 
bating my favorite bacterial enemy, 
the staphylococcus, particularly 
studying how it created problems in 
the nursery. Then, this bacteria was 
producing a worldwide epidemic 
both in hospitals and communities, 
and in particular with newborns, 
who became infected (colonized) 
with the staphylococcus. Infants 
would go home without disease 
only to return in two to six weeks 
with severe lung, brain, blood or 
skin disease, which often became 


critically important vaccines. These 
vaccines are currently recom¬ 
mended for routine administration 
to infants, children, adolescents 
and some adults in the U.S. and 
throughout the world. 

"There is a brief summary of my 
diverse pediatric life, an experience 
across 64 years that includes time 
in public health, fee for service 
pediatrics, academic pediatrics 
and last, longest and probably 
most important, prepaid pediat¬ 
ric practice and vaccinology. All 
diverse, interesting and instructive. 
For me, a fascinating continuum in 
excitement." 

The following updates are car¬ 
ried over from hie Spring issue, 
having not been printed due to a 
production error: 

Howard B. Henderson '51 Arch, 
was in the yard raking leaves and 
generally tidying up after Hurricane 
Sandy when his wife called him to 
the phone to take my call. Obviously, 
he remains in good shape. 


As happened to many in our 
class, Howard's college days were 
interrupted by the war and he 
returned to get a degree from the 
Architecture School. He has been 
retired for about 10 years and lives 
in Greenwich, Conn., though he 
occasionally still goes to the draft¬ 
ing table which, he commented, is 
now an archaic artifact (he says the 
current generation does everything 
on computers, and even uses them 
to take examinations). Howard 
was a sailor until about 10 years 
ago but has given up the pastime. 
He also confessed to a love of 
travel and takes a trip abroad on al¬ 
most an annual basis, though now 
he finds it can be a bit onerous. 

Frank Herman '45E, '49E, '53 
GSAS went into the service after 
graduation. Following two years in 
the Navy, he returned and earned 
both a master's and a Ph.D. in 
physics from Columbia. He spent 
most of his career working on 
the theoretical physics of semi¬ 
conductors at the IBM Center in 
San Jose, Calif. However, for the 
last 10 years he has been retired. 
Frank's health remains good and 
his only physical exercises are 
long walks. He reads extensively, 
remains fascinated with his field of 
theoretical physics, attends lectures 
at Stanford and sometimes teaches 
there, too. Lately, his principal oc¬ 
cupation has been finishing a book 
on the theory of semiconductors. 

Dr. Samuel Hemley had just 
returned to his home in Snowmass, 
Colo., when I called. Snowmass is 
around 9,000 feet in altitude, and 
we chatted a bit about President 
Barack Obama '83's poor showing 
in the first presidential debate in 
Denver, speculating as to whether 
some incompetent physician had 
failed to make him take precau¬ 
tions due to the altitude. Sam then 
kindly offered to speak with me 
more the next day, so I called again 
and we had a long chat. With the 
short-term memory of the typical 
88-year-old, I hope that I do justice 
to all that we discussed. 

Sam recalled growing up in 
Brooklyn, where he lived with his 
uncle, who was a state Supreme 
Court judge. He attended Boys and 
Girls H.S., which at the time was 
just Boys H.S., and had excellent 
grades and fine recommendations. 
He wanted to go to Cornell but 
was turned down. The head of his 
high school was distressed by this 
and, on inquiry, found that Sam fell 
outside of a quota that the college 
had. The young Hemley then was 
sent to talk to Columbia College 
Dean Herbert Hawkes, who said 
he should go to Columbia and sug¬ 
gested that he take the admission 
tests. That he did and, at 15, was 
admitted to the freshman class. 

Sam lived in Livingston [now 
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Wallach] Hall and ran on the cross 
country team, coming in second as 
a freshman at a race in Princeton; 
he later won a gold medal at a race 
in Annapolis in which all the Ivy 
League schools took part. 

Years later, Sam took his wife to 
campus and tried to find Livings¬ 
ton Hall, only to discover the new 
Wallach name, which, he confessed, 
upset him. Later still, he was having 
dinner with a friend to whom he 
complained about the renaming, 
only to find out that the same Wal¬ 
lach was the friend's brother-in-law. 

Sam graduated from NYU 
medical school, where he studied 
radiology. During his service with 
the Army he was promoted from 
lieutenant to captain in a combat 
zone. After the war he came back 
to New York, ran the radiology 
department in a major hospital and 
did pioneering work with catheters. 

Sam is an avid skier; 43 years 
ago, while on vacation in Colorado, 
a beautiful young lady literally fell 
over a mogul and landed at his feet. 
They are still skiing together (having 
moved to Colorado early in their 
relationship, about 40 years ago). 
Friends have told him that a movie 
should be made of his romance. 

I remember Snowmass well 
because the Winter Conference on 
Brain Research often was held there. 
Sam tells me now that, though the 
skiing is still excellent, the confer¬ 
ence facilities have been so im¬ 
proved that they are too expensive 
for most scientific meetings. 

Sam says he loved his time at 
the College and feels privileged to 
have been Dean Hawkes' protege. 
He remains supportive of the track 
team and was pleased to note the 


accomplishment of Kyle Merber 
'12, its first sub-four-minute miler. 

Sam's current project is teaching 
trap and skeet shooting. He has 
five students! He adds that, at our 
ages, we should ignore the advice 
of others and keep doing what we 
have been doing, since we have so 
far beaten the odds (as well as the 
life expectancies as put forth by 
our physicians). 


Bernard Sunshine 

rf fi] 165W. 66thSt.,Apt. 12G 
■■ New York, NY 10023 
bsunsl@gmail.com 

The San Francisco Chronicle ran an 
essay by Herbert Gold on January 
2,2011; with Herb's permission. 
I've included an adapted excerpt 
here: 

"In Havana, 1959,1 was camped 
out at the Ambos Mundos Hotel, 
trying to write a film script based 
on my novel. The Man Who Was Not 
With It. I had driven my beat-up, 
badly used Ford to Key West and 
then flown to Cuba by Q Airlines 
(slogan: Ten Minutes, Ten Dollars). 

I hoped to work quietly in an exotic 
tropical world. 

"However the Cuban revolution 
was in progress. I came upon bod¬ 
ies left in the streets of Havana. That 
was one distraction. Also, George 
Plimpton was heading out every 
morning to work on his Paris Review 
interview with 'Papa,' as Ernest 
Hemingway liked to be called. In 
the evening upon his return from 
the Hemingway compound. La 
Finca, we would have dinner to¬ 
gether and he would tell me about 
their progress. 


"One day Plimpton suggested 
that I go out to La Finca to meet 
Papa. I felt it was inappropriate, 
not having been invited. He said 
Papa said it would be fine. I said 
he didn't know me, I was sure he 
didn't know my writing. I didn't 
want to disturb him. Evidently he 
carried the message that I refused 
to visit Papa unless he read some 
of my books. 

"As I was checking out of the 
Ambos Mundos on my way to 
Q Airlines, a telephone call came 
from Mary Hemingway, personally 
inviting me for lunch, a few drinks, 
maybe some fishing with Papa. 

"'I can't. I'm leaving,' I said. 

"'Stay another couple days,' she 
said. 

"'I've got to drive to Detroit. I 
promised my daughters I would 
see them for Christmas.' 

'"They can wait,' she explained 
to this divorced father. 

"'No. They can't.' 

"There was silence. Then she 
hung up. That silence by that click 
was my last communication from 
Mary Hemingway. 

"Years later, after his death, I 
found in a collection of Heming¬ 
way's letters a request to a friend 
to send him any books that were 
available by me." 

Herbert Hendin, who was a star 
player on the College's varsity tennis 
team, recently wrote to President 
Barack Obama '83 soliciting his 
membership in the "Left-Handed 
Tennis Lions" club. The president 
qualifies on all counts: left handed, 
plays tennis, a Columbian. No 
answer yet, but Herb hasn't given 
up hope. 

The annual meeting of the 
founding members of the club 
brought Mai Ruderman, Bemie 
Sunshine, Tom Silbiger '59, '59E 
and their wives to Herb and his 
wife, Jo's, home for dinner in April. 

Whenever we gather at class 
luncheons, dinners or reunions, 
inevitably talk turns to the Core 
Curriculum (Humanities and CC) 
and its effect on us. This year. Lit¬ 
erature Humanities celebrates its 
75th year. Hard to realize that we 
were enjoying its fruits at virtually 
its beginning. 

I am sorry to report the passing 
of Eugene Brack, who was a highly 
regarded musicologist. Among his 
many accomplishments, Eugene 
produced the first recording of elec¬ 
tronic music in the United States. 

Shifting into Notes from the 
Spring CCT, I was asked about 
admissions to Columbia College. 
This year's freshmen — the Class 
of 2016 — included 1,090 students, 
selected from more than 25,000 ap¬ 
plicants. It brought to mind a class 
luncheon some years ago, when 
Harry Coleman '46E was dean of 
the College. He commented about 


Columbia School Designations 

In Class Notes, these designations indicate Columbia 

degrees from schools other than the College. 

Arch. 

School of Architecture, Planning and Preservation 

Arts 

School of the Arts 

Barnard 

Barnard College 

Business 

Graduate School of Business 

CE 

School of Continuing Education 

Dental 

College of Dental Medicine 

E 

The Fu Foundation School of Engineering and 

Applied Science 

GS 

School of General Studies 

GSAS 

Graduate School of Arts and Sciences 

J 

Graduate School of Journalism 

L 

School of Law 

Nursing 

School of Nursing 

P&S 

College of Physicians and Surgeons 

PH 

Mailman School of Public Health 

SIPA 

School of International and Public Affairs 

SW 

School of Social Work 

TC 

Teachers College 


the continuing rise in applicants to 
the College, their incredibly high 
SAT scores and the small number 
who were admitted. One of us 
(don't remember who) wondered 
whether we could have success¬ 
fully competed for admission if we 
were applying in the current era. 
Unhesitatingly, Harry said, "Abso¬ 
lutely. No question about it." 

John McConnell, our faithful 
correspondent in Post Falls, Idaho, 
wrote that he "decided to do some¬ 
thing with his violin and viola be¬ 
sides take up space." He upgraded 
his instruments, received profes¬ 
sional coaching and now plays six 
to eight gigs a month. John teamed 
up with a former USO entertainer 
who brought female glamour to 
troops in the South Pacific, Japan 
and Korea. 

Dr. Lawrence Ross '51 P&S told 
us he enjoyed the piece by Dr. Paul 
Marks '49 P&S that appeared in 
this column (Fall 2012). Larry said: 
"Medicine has come a long way 
since I was a plodding, practicing 
pediatrician." 

Alan Berman suggested that he 
also be inscribed on the Great- 
Grandfather Cup (Summer 2012 
column). Alan has four great¬ 
grandchildren and, by the time we 
go to press, the fifth probably will 
have arrived. Indeed, he should 
join Dr. Lawrence Jukofsky and 
Paul Rotondi with the distinction. 

Recently, when I was riding the 
No. 1 subway, a young man leaned 
over and said, "I am Qass of '98." I 
realized he had spotted the Colum¬ 
bia ring I wear. I replied, "My Class 
is '46," and he blanched. I suppose 
he was trying to digest our class year 
and the fact that we are still around. 

I am sorry to report the passing 
of Charles J. Fabso '47 Business in 
Durham, N.C. A loyal member of 
our class. Chuck enjoyed a stellar 
career as a general manager of 
General Electric. 

I add with regret the death 
of I. Myer Pincus '45E, '49L in 
December. Following our 60th 
reunion in 2006, Mike wrote in a 
letter to this correspondent, "A 
good deal of my openness of mind 
and attitude derive from those 
wonderful men at Columbia who 
inculcated that what is true is what 
you have examined up close with 
an open mind. But truth changes as 
we grow older and experience the 
world and other people's truths." 
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Allen S. Brower '48E writes, "I 
was an accidental member of the 
Class of 1947. Arriving at Colum- 
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bia in July 1944 to study engineer¬ 
ing, I expected to transfer to the 
School of Engineering after four 
semesters, at that time the normal 
entry path to that school. However, 
during the first year, I discovered 
what was then termed Professional 
Option, now 3-2. By remaining 
in the College for three years and 
then transferring, my College 
scholarship would continue for 
four academic years and I would 
receive both degrees. I have never 
regretted that decision! Because of 
the wartime accelerated schedule, 

I completed both degrees in four 
calendar years, continued on to 
earn my master's degree in electri¬ 
cal engineering in 1950 and was an 
instructor in the EE department for 
four years. I was on campus for a 
total of nine years. 

"That was followed by 36 years 
with the General Electric Co. in 
Schenectady, N.Y., as an engineer 
and engineering manager. I mar¬ 
ried Carol '49 Barnard. We have 
three children and seven grand¬ 
children, all living within 10 miles 
of our home in Burnt Hills, N.Y. 

"Since retirement in 1989,1 have 
been a participant in a weekly 
philosophy group (reading and 
discussion), now in its 40th year, at 
the First Unitarian Society of Sche¬ 
nectady. I have never passed up the 
opportunity to brag about the Core 
Curriculum and its contributions to 
my professional and personal lives. 

I read with enjoyment David Denby 
'65, '66J's book, GREAT BOOKS: My 
Adventures with Homer, Rousseau, 
Woolf, and Other Indestructible Writ¬ 
ers of the Western World [see Colum¬ 
bia Forum, Spring 2013] and have 
read with great interest through the 
years articles in Columbia College 
Today, particularly the Spring 2013 
issue, about the evolution of Lit 
Hum. May it continue for another 
75 years!" 

Dr. Jacob J. Stam, of Palm Beach 
Gardens, Fla., shares this poem: 

I was in the Class of Forty-Four 
originally 

From Boys High School and lived in 
the city 

So I went to the Ivy League by subway 
The College then was in some turmoil 
We all were involved by the gathering 
storm 

The war was heating up to a boil 
Going to college was off the norm 
I don't suppose many of us are still 
around 

To recall Lindbergh and Father Coughlin 
The German [American] Bund in 
Madison Square Garden 
Hitler ranting on the radio 
Churchill pleading for us to go 
I had received my draft board notice in 
the mail 

Ordered to get my physical without fail 
At college I was ill at ease 
With Cs and Ds and absentees 
My career at college had become a bore 


The gathering storm would send me 
to war 

The Class of Forty-Four in its essence 
Is a story of the loss of innocence 
Back home in forty-six I applied for 
readmission 

But received a letter of rejection 
My College record was their objection 
I asked the dean for an interview 
He listened to me very seriously 
And enabled me to get my degree 
That's how I am Class of Forty-Seven 
A graduate of the Lion's Den 
Former U.S. Poet Laureate 
Daniel Hoffman '56 GSAS died on 
March 30,2013. You can read more 
in The New York Times (nytimes. 
com; search by keywords "Daniel 
Hoffman") and in Obituaries in this 
issue. 

Please share news about your¬ 
self, your family, your career, your 
travels or even a favorite Columbia 
College memory using either the 
email or postal address at the top 
of the column. You also can send 
news via CCT's easy-to-use web- 
form: college.columbia.edu/ cct/ 
submit_class_note. This column 
is a wonderful way for the class 
to stay connected. I hope to hear 
from you! 


■Vi Columbia College Today 
Wi kI Columbia Alumni Center 
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From the Spring 2013 Class Notes, 
which were not printed in that is¬ 
sue due to a production error: 

Durham Caldwell's newest 
book, Betty Sue's Homecoming and 
Her Rocky Path to Respectability, tells 
the story of Betty Sue Hannaford, 
who disappears at 3. The police 
chief theorizes she has drowned in a 
flood-swollen stream but her father 
keeps his porch light on every night 
for 27 years, convinced she some¬ 
day will come back to him. Through 
an intriguing chain of circumstances 
she does, and she brings with her 
a lifestyle she knows will alienate 
her newly rediscovered family but 
which she is reluctant to give up. 
The novel relates the smiles and 
tears of her struggle to conform to 
small-town family life. [See Spring 
2013 Bookshelf.] 

Durham also shared these 
thoughts: "The recent death of pro¬ 
fessor Jacques Barzun '27, '32 GSAS 
at 104 [see Winter 2012-13 Obituar¬ 
ies] reminded me of my collision 
with his formidable intellect in the 
spring semester of 1944, when I 
was a callow, 17-year-old, first-term 
sophomore. I had elected at the end 
of my freshman terms to apply for 
the Colloquium on Great Books in 
preference to taking Humanities B. 
For some reason, the schedule mak¬ 
ers — instead of placing me in Col¬ 


loquium 1 — put me in Colloquium 
4 with Professors Barzun and Lionel 
Trilling'25,'38 GSAS. 

"My classmates were mostly 
upperclassmen, among them 
such brains as Richard Bauman 
'45, '46L. I was clearly out of my 
league. When the profs told us 
they wanted a paper, I didn't 
have the slightest idea of what to 
write about. I settled on what to 
a 17-year-old was the most note¬ 
worthy part of the term's first few 
books: the authors' predilection 
for sex as part of their plot lines. I 
titled my paper 'Colloquium 4 Is 
in a Rut.' 


"Barzun returned the paper to 
me with the notation that I might 
just as well criticize the Decalogue 
for being 10 percent about sex. I sur¬ 
mise he thought I wouldn't know 
what the Decalogue was. Actually, I 
did. Trilling's comments were less 
acerbic but hardly complimentary. 

I pulled myself up later in the term 
with a paper comparing Field¬ 
ing 7 s Tom Jones from Humanities A 
favorably with the mildly amusing 
Dickens novel {Our Mutual Friend), 
which was assigned in Colloquium 
4.1 seem to remember that I ignored 
Fielding 7 s (and Tom Jones') interest 
in sex. I ended up with a B for the 
term even though I made the mis¬ 
take of categorizing Tom Jones as the 
ne plus ultra of the modem novel. 
Barzun wrote in the margin, 'Where 
did you get that?' 

"I must have made some minor 
impression on Trilling. I haven't 
read it, but I understand he has 
a character named 'Caldwell' in 
his 1947 novel. The Middle of the 
Journey. 

"I took another term of Col¬ 
loquium when I returned from 
the Army in 1946. I'm not sure, 
but I think that this time they put 
me in Colloquium 3. The profs 
were Donald Frame '41 GSAS 
and Arthur Szathmary. Frame 
was the good guy, Szathmary the 
intellectual. They had us rotate 
reading our papers out loud at the 
beginning of each class. The only 
one I remember was handed in 
by Ed Paul, later our senior class 
president. For some reason Ed was 
'unavoidably late' on the night he 
was due to read and arranged for a 
classmate to read the paper, which 
Szathmary proceeded to rip apart. 
Ed turned up at the strategic mo¬ 
ment. He disclosed that the paper 
wasn't his but was a distinguished 
scholar's printed introduction to 
the edition of the book Ed was 


supposed to be commenting on, 
which a jokester friend had typed 
up and sent along for the other 
friend to read and for Szathmary 
to light into. My recollection is that 
Ed timed his arrival at class toward 
the end of the Szathmary diatribe, 
explained what the profs and the 
class had just heard and for once 
left Szathmary speechless." 

David Brainin writes, "Just past 
the midpoint of my 88th year, I 
retired from even part-time active 
law practice. At this writing I am 
preparing to celebrate the 80th 
birthday of my wife, Serna, on 
December 9. I'm still active as an 


arbitrator and an occasional me¬ 
diator. I'm looking forward to our 
65th reunion and hope to be there. 
Best to all." 

John Zanders turned 87 on Oc¬ 
tober 21. He writes, "I am in sound 
health and, while retired from 
employment, I remain active. I am 
a member of three local coin clubs 
and belong to the Jade Buddha 
Temple here in Houston. I reside 
in an apartment and continue to 
pursue independent living. People 
often comment about the fact that I 
do not look my age. I accept these 
comments as flattery! 

"I have nine grandchildren, 
among them a 12-year-old girl who 
is pursuing the dream I could not 
complete. She is living with her 
parents in New Jersey, where she at¬ 
tends private school. This year they 
introduced Mandarin language in¬ 
struction, and she is an enthusiastic 
participant. She appears to have a 
genuine talent for language and she 
rapidly is becoming bilingual (Eng¬ 
lish/ Chinese). She is able to learn 
written characters with ease and 
rapidity. I am a doting grandfather. 

"I am the oldest living individual 
within my family, for generations. I 
have fond memories of my time at 
Columbia." 

Dr. Bob Mellins passed away 
on December 12,2012. He was 84 
and lived in New York City. A few 
weeks before his death. Bob sent 
this note: "Bob Mellins, although 
Professor Emeritus at P&S, is still 
active as a special lecturer and runs 
a research grand rounds for the 
Department of Pediatrics. Music 
Humanities and Art Humanities 
at the College still make it pos¬ 
sible for him to enjoy music and 
art. Regrettably, age has made it 
necessary for him to give up figure 
skating." [Editor's note: See Spring 
2013 Obituaries.] 

Robert Silbert, upon hearing 


John McConnell '46 "decided to do something with 
his violin and viola besides taking up space." He 
now plays six to eight gigs a month. 
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the news of his former roommate's 
death, sent this note: "As I read Co¬ 
lumbia College Today, I've thought 
how lucky we are to be alive. More 
and more of the short notes from 
classmates list the everyday things 
that they are doing, what their kids 
have done or are doing, who they 
have lost and who their friends 
were at Columbia. Memories 
are vivid, nostalgia is obvious, 
thankfulness is apparent. We were 
so lucky to be at Columbia after 
the end of one war and before the 
beginning of the next. We should 
not waste a minute of any day and 
live every hour as best we can, as 
long as we are able. Time passes, 
more quickly than we realize. Live 
your life as best as you can, as long 
as you are able. Bob did." 

Bob sent another note for this 
issue: "I live about a mile from the 
College at Riverside Drive and 
West 90th Street, where I've lived 
for 51 years. Both daughters have 
left the homestead — the older one 
in New Canaan, Conn., and the 
younger one on East 86th Street. 
My wife and I have the apartment 
(unfortunately, not on the river 
side), and if my conscience was 
bigger I might feel guilty about 
living in a large apartment, but 
truthfully I feel great about it. I was 
really looking forward to seeing 
old f riends at Alumni Reunion 
Weekend at the end of May. My 
wife and I often take walks up 
Broadway to the College, and old 
memories come flooding back. I 
can't believe that was almost 65 
years ago." 

Richard Impola writes, "After 
retirement from teaching at SUNY 
New Paltz, I began to work on 
Finnish, the language of my par¬ 
ents and their friends. I have trans¬ 
lated 20 Finnish works, the most 
notable being a trilogy titled Under 
the North Star by Finnish realist au¬ 
thor Vain5 Linna. It was probably 
that book that won me the civilian 
Order of the White Rose from the 
Finnish government." 

Harvey Gardner, who describes 
himself as '"48 ex-'45 still extant," 
sent this note: "With Jean (mar¬ 
ried in 1947), travel only between 
Nyack home and second home 
in South Egremont, Southern 
Berkshire County, Mass. In touch 
weekly with Marcel Gutwirth '47, 
'50 GSAS and Charles Simmons." 

Still active with the Virginia 
Medical Reserve Corps, Dr. Sidney 
Fink '52 P&S "otherwise spends 
his time hiking, playing bridge and 
visiting his extended family, which 
includes 15 grandchildren and five 
great-grandchildren!" 

Robert DeMaria is "doing re¬ 
search for a new novel that takes 
place in summer 1936 in Europe, 
especially Berlin where the summer 
Olympics took place. I welcome any 


good anecdotes or rare information 
about this event: debobaria@aol. 
com." 

Frank Marcus writes, "This 
year promises to be a busy one. I 
practice, teach and pursue research 
at the University of Arizona. I was 
an invited speaker at a pediatric 
cardiology conference in Orange 
County in January; later that month 
I was, at this writing, to present 
grand rounds in a hospital in Mi¬ 


ami. I am scheduled to give a talk at 
the American College of Cardiology 
meetings in March in San Francisco. 
In April, I plan to travel to Paris to 
give a talk at the European Cardiac 
Arrhythmia Society. In May, I plan 
to give a presentation at the Heart 
Rhythm Society in Denver. That 
same month, I will be pleased to 
receive the Lifetime Achievement 
Award from the Pima County 
Medical Society in Tucson, Ariz. 

"In addition to the above, I try to 
keep in touch with my three grown 
children and six grandchildren, 
who range in age from 19 months 
to 21 years." 

Below are new notes received 
for this issue. 

Charles Cole, who lives in Wa- 
verly, Ohio, writes, "Why not a note 
from an 89-year-old? Life has been 
good. College, law school and a 
career in labor relations with several 
corporations until age 70. Then 10 
years of consulting, which were 
surprisingly rewarding. The six 
'kids' have done well: three retired, 
grandchildren numerous and scat¬ 
tered. Luckily see them twice a year. 
Still run most days. Columbia track 
coach Carl Memer said repeatedly, 
'Run every day, you'll live to 100 
years.'... Eleven to go. I hesitate 
to write but I've never 'enjoyed' a 
sick day, same for wife, Hannah. 
Enough said. Ran today, temp 40°. 
Oldest son is Charles Jr. '74. This 
is my fourth note since 1948, all 
published." 

Former class correspondent 
Theodore (Ted) Melnechuk, of 
Amherst, Mass., writes, "Taking as 
prime examples the various kinds 
of information published about 
my classmates, here are some facts 
about me. 

"I'm 85, have hearing aids, 
still drive but walk with a cane. I 
was happily married to my dear 
wife, Anna, for 65 years, though 
I've been widowed now for 6 Vi 
years. We had two daughters and 
two sons. A born New Yorker, 

I attended Brooklyn Technical 
H.S., where at 141 published a 
prediction of properties of the first 


two trans-uranium elements but 
where I also founded a literary 
arts publication still extant and 
was awarded the English gold 
medal at graduation, for I have 
always been involved both in 
literature (primarily as a poet) and 
science (primarily as a writer and 
founding editor of books and jour¬ 
nals on scientific vanguards, such 
as neuroscience and psychoneuro¬ 
immunology). 


"At Columbia, I was an editor 
both of jester and The Columbia 
Review. My best friends there were 
Thaddeus Golas, Norman Kelvin, 
Marshall Mascott, Allen Ginsberg 
and John Hollander '50; with the 
latter two I shared poetry prizes 
awarded by W.H. Auden, Stephen 
Spender and Mark Van Doren '21 
GSAS. Van Doren and Jacques 
Barzun '27, '32 GSAS were my two 
favorite professors, and I kept in 
touch with both until they died, 
visiting Dr. Barzun in his home in 
San Antonio several years ago. I 
possess books written by each. 

"In the '60s, while helping to run 
the MIT Neuroscience Research 
Program, I founded the still extant 
graduate program in scientific com¬ 
munication at Boston University as 
an adjunct professor. From 1968-91, 
I co-taught a graduate course in 
scientific communication at UC San 
Diego until I retired to Amherst, 
where I became an off-campus 
member of the Neuroscience and 
Behavior Graduate Program at 
UMass Amherst. For the first sev¬ 
eral years in Amherst, I produced 
films on local cultural events for 
the benefit of shut-ins and chaired 
a monthly open-poetry reading. 
Then my wife's illnesses and my 
post-polio (since 1954, I've had 
polio-caused weakness in one leg 
and overcompensation-caused 
weakness in tire other) slowed me 
down, and I became a founding 
member of a post-polio support 
group to which I still belong. 

"My philosophy about life? 
About a dozen years ago, after giv¬ 
ing a guest lecture on neuroscience 
to my grandson's middle-school 
class, I advised the students always 
to work at something you love, so 
that you will enjoy the entire week 
and not just the weekend! 

"Alas, this long-winded (and 
yet selective) account sounds like a 
draft obituary. (Well, I am 85.) Best 
wishes." 

CCT is sorry to report the death 
of Bernard W. Wishy '58 GSAS, 
a history professor who taught at 
Columbia and who resided in San 


Francisco, on April 28,2012. 

We will report on Alumni 
Reunion Weekend in the Fall 2013 
issue. The class photo taken at the 
luncheon, however, may be found 
on the CCT website (college.colum 
bia.edu/cct) as part of this issue's 
reunion follow-up article. 

If you attended the luncheon or 
any other reunion events, please 
share your thoughts and stories 
with us by sending a letter or email 
to the postal or email address at the 
top of the column or though CCT's 
easy-to-use webform: college.col 
umbia.edu / cct / submit_class_note. 

CCT needs a class correspon¬ 
dent to write this column. If you 
are interested, please contact Alexis 
Tonti '11 Arts, managing editor: 
alt2129@columbia.edu or 212-851- 
7485. In the meantime, please send 
updates. Your classmates want to 
hear from you! 


REUNION WEEKEND 
MAY 29-JUNE 1, 2014 

ALUMNI OFFICE CONTACTS 

ALUMNI AFFAIRS Vanessa Scott 
vs2470@columbia.edu 
212-851-9148 

DEVELOPMENT Esfir Shamilova 
es3233@columbia.edu 
212-851-7833 
John Weaver 

2639 E. 11th St. 

Brooklyn, NY 11235 
wudchpr@gmail.com 

Marv Lipman was one of 10 
Alumni Medalists honored at 
Commencement on May 22; there 
will be an evening event celebrat¬ 
ing the medalists in Low Library 
on Saturday, October 12, as part of 
Alumni Leaders Weekend. I have 
mentioned my indebtedness to 
him for having introduced me to 
Brooklyn. Clearly, he remains a re¬ 
source for continuing class pride. 

I note here Joe Russell's Letter 
to the Editor regarding Professor 
James Gutmann (Class of 1918, '36 
GSAS) in the Spring issue. There 
cannot be any one of us fortunate 
enough to have known the profes¬ 
sor whose life was not touched and 
influenced by him. 

As I was writing just now, the 
"chirp" of incoming email inter¬ 
rupted me — and I now add the 
following from a too-long silent Don 
Friedman. 

"I bet you'll get a lot of responses 
to the Lit Hum piece in the Spring 
CCT, but here's mine anyway. The 
articles revivified memories that 
have been with me for a long time. 

"My first semester at the College, 
I took Hum 1 with Alan Brown, 
who left to become president of 
Hobart and William Smith Colleges. 
What it did to (and for) me we now 
would express with the phrase 'It 
blew my mind' (I was 16). It also 


Marv Lipman '49 was one of 10 Alumni Medalists 
honored at Commencement on May 22. 
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made clear to me what I wanted 
to do with my career. I retired after 
teaching English and other litera¬ 
ture for 50 years, the last 40 of them 
at UC Berkeley. Like many of us 
who became academics, I am sure, I 
drew on those readings and discus¬ 
sions constantly over the years. 

As testimony to the effect of the 
Core Curriculum, there were times 
when, talking with new colleagues, 
something about our conversation 
led me to stop and ask, 'Did you go 
to Columbia?' The Core has a way 
of shaping how we think about 
literature and a lot else. (By the way, 
after our 50th class reunion, my 
wife, Stephanie '57 Radcliffe, told 
me that she found Columbia men 
infinitely more interesting than Har¬ 
vard boys.) 

"I also was moved by Joe Rus¬ 
sell's letter [also in the Spring issue] 
about Professor James Gutmann 
and the accompanying photograph 
You may remember that at that time, 
the College didn't have majors or 
concentrations; instead, we collected 
'maturity credits' to make sure that 
we studied some subject(s) in depth. 
I accumulated them in English and 
philosophy. I applied to Harvard 
graduate school in philosophy, and 
Professor Gutmann advised me 
to apply for as many fellowships 
as I could find (to 'get my name 
out there,' he said). He urged me 
particularly to apply for an obscure 
award, the Henry Fellowship, 
which he said was always given to 
someone from Harvard or Yale but 
that might cany some weight with 
the Harvard committee. One Friday 
in April I got a letter admitting me 
to Harvard, with a scholarship in 
philosophy; the future seemed well 
arranged. But the next morning I 
got a telegram from Harvard, telling 
me that a Henry Fellowship was to 
send me to 'the other Cambridge,' to 
study English. So I owe to Professor 
Gutmann, one of the kindest, wisest 
men I have ever known, the course 
of my professional life, just as I do 
Alan Brown four years earlier. 

"My very best to all my class¬ 
mates." 

If I recall correctly, Don Fried¬ 
man is from my birthplace. Wood- 
mere (Long Island), N.Y., as is Bob 

Rosencrans. 

That's all for now. Be sure to 
send in your updates! 


Mario Palmieri 

33 Lakeview Ave. W. 
Cortlandt Manor, NY 10567 
mapal@bestweb.net 

Ray Annino has posted on his 
website (rayannino.com) a slide- 
show of his new watercolors and a 
collection of his older work. They 
include landscapes, seascapes, 
sailing vessels, seashores, forests. 



farms and town scenes. 

Sad to report, John Maracle of 
Irondequoit, N.Y., died in January 
2013. 

I'm afraid that 7 s it for now. Send 
in your updates! Your classmates 
want to hear from you. 



George Koplinka 

75 Chelsea Rd. 

White Plains, NY 10603 


desiah@verizon.net 


Our class fencing champion, Robert 
Nielsen, died on March 15,2013. 
While at Columbia he was the 
holder of both the NCAA and ICFA 
foil championships. Bob was instru¬ 
mental in bringing the "Iron Man" 
trophy for fencing to Momingside 
Heights during his college career 
and was recently inducted into the 
Columbia University Athletics Hall 
of Fame. 

In the opinion of your Class 
Notes writer, nothing is more 
important than keeping in touch 
with those classmates who shared 
our Columbia College experience. 
Many of us are now caregivers to 
spouses or loved ones, or we our¬ 
selves are receiving care from a fam¬ 
ily member. My recent telephone 
calls to Dolores Nielsen, Robert 7 s 
widow, and Edward P. Hardy Jr. 
have strengthened my own resolve 
to be more aware of what it means 
to assume total responsibility for 
another person's life. A friendly 
note or an occasional call can make 
a difference. On the other hand, Ed 
told me that he always reads my 
column in CCT, and that made me 
feel good, too. 

Some time ago, art critic Ferdi¬ 
nand Protzman wrote in The Wash¬ 
ington Post the following paragraph 
about Donald Holden and his 
watercolors: "Few can claim mas¬ 
tery of the medium and he is one 
of them. His paintings highlight his 
consummate skill as a watercolor¬ 
ist as well as his quietly spiritual 
artistic vision." So, it is no surprise 
that 22 of Don's watercolors will be 
on permanent display at the Federal 
Reserve Board in Washington, D.C. 

Congratulations, Don. 

Here is some news from NROTC 
classmates. Leonard Stoehr report¬ 
ed that B. James Lowe has relocated 
from Albuquerque, N.M., to Horida. 
His new address is 115 Lake of the 
Woods Lane, M4076, Saint Johns, 

FL 32259. Jim's wife, Suzette, died 
recently. More detailed information 
can be obtained from Donald A. 
Beattie by phoning him at 904-287- 
0222. Len also indicated that James 
B. 'Tex" McNallen is recovering 
from open-heart surgery. 

An NROTC reunion is in the 
works. Keep in touch with Jim and 
Don for the "All Hands on Deck" 
whistle. 


Our Florida CIA (Columbia 
Intelligence Agency!) is directed by 
Stanley I. Schachter. Apparently 
there is a group of Lions who get 
together for periodic luncheons. 
Ronald G. Granger '54 Dental, 
a "snowbird" from Maine, has 
become a member and no doubt 
is benefiting from Stan's bountiful 
knowledge of the literary quali¬ 
ties of James Joyce. Ron retired as 
a professor and department chair, 
affiliated with dentistry, at Boston 
University. 

Other news items: Allan W. 
Robbins of Alexandria, Va., died 
on March 3,2013. No details are 
available. Dr. Gerald Adler is re¬ 
covering from hip surgery. Thomas 
J. Joyce is living in Brevard, N.C. 
He retired to the mountains after a 
long career in the insurance indus¬ 
try in the metropolitan New York 
area. Tom is an outdoors kind of a 
guy. Hiking is his major love and it 
helps him to keep in shape. 

Recently, Conde Nast Traveler 
magazine arrived at my home. A 
feature article described a seven- 
week trip in Asia that included the 
most fabulous sights in the Far East 
and accommodations at the most 
luxurious hotels. The cost: $48,000 
(economy class) plus $6,000 for air¬ 
fare. It made me think about one of 
my Korean War adventures, when 
I was stationed at Yokota AB near 
Tokyo. I was selected to be the lead 
navigator for three four-engine B- 
29s on a mission called "Operation 
Handclasp." It was supposedly the 
first post-WWII visit of Ameri¬ 
can military aircraft to Australia. 

In three weeks' time we visited 
Darwin, Melbourne and Sydney 
along with the north island of 
New Zealand before returning to 
Japan. My total cost for this travel 
extravaganza amounted to $20. 

Classmates! Here is the deal. 

Tell me about a comparable travel 
experience that you had and I will 
publish the details. 

Have a great summer, and don't 
forget to send in your contribution 
by Sunday, June 30, to support 
CCT in this fiscal year (though 
they welcome your contributions 
anytime!). It 7 s how we keep in 
touch. You can give by credit card 
at college.columbia.edu/cct/giving 
or by calling 212-851-7852, or mail 
a check, payable to Columbia College 
Today, to Columbia College Today, 
Columbia Alumni Center, 622 W. 
113th St., MC 4530,6th FL, New 
York, NY 10025. 
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Sidney Prager 

20 Como Ct. 
Manchester, NJ 08759 


sidmax9@aol.com 


Your reporter and his wife, Max¬ 
ine, have been taking our family 


on summer trips since our first 
grandchild was born 23 years ago. 
Of course, the group became larger 
over the years, and the places we 
picked were always age-appropri¬ 
ate for our grandchildren. We trav¬ 
eled to destinations such as Rock¬ 
ing Horse Ranch in Highland, N.Y., 
Hersheypark in Pennsylvania and 
the mountains in New York State. 
As time went by and there were 
more grandchildren, and they got 
older, we visited places such as the 
Grand Canyon, Mount Rushmore 
National Memorial, Yellowstone 
National Park, Monument Valley, 
Zion National Park, Grand Teton 
National Park, Jackson Hole and 
Bryce Canyon. 

We now have nine grandchil¬ 
dren, with five in college and two 
high schoolers who will enter 
college in September. As we were 
planning, it looked to be difficult to 
get 17 people together this summer 
because of college and summer 
jobs the grandchildren had. It was 
then suggested by my daughter-in- 
law Maryellen that we go on a trip 
during Christmas and New Year's, 
when all the kids were free. 

My wife and I decided that this 
should be different, special and 
educational. We chose Italy. Every¬ 
one agreed this would work. So 
we had my wife and me, our three 
children and their spouses, and 
nine grandchildren, ages 15-23. 

We all left from New York a few 
days before Christmas (on different 
planes for safety) and arrived in 
Venice. There, we visited St. Mark's 
Square, the canals and bridges, 
the Bridge of Sighs and the Doge's 
Palace, and took a boat ride to the 
island of Murano and gondola rides 
on the canals. We then traveled 
through the stunning panorama of 
Tuscany to Pisa, with the famous 
Piazza dei Miracoli with its Leaning 
Tower. En route to Florence, we vis¬ 
ited a local Tuscan farm and winery 
in the countryside for a lunch with 
local specialties and wines. In Hor- 
ence, we had a visit to the Academy 
of Art, where Michelangelo's statue 
of David is housed. Nearby is the 
Duomo, celebrated for its magnifi¬ 
cent dome. Florence and the fine 
aits are synonymous, and a tour of 
the Uffizi Gallery demonstrates this. 
We then traveled along the famous 
"Sun Route" motorway to the 
medieval city of Assisi, renowned 
for its 13th-century Basilica of St. 
Francis. Now we have a Pope 
Francis, who took his name from 
the famous saint. 

We were in Rome for New Year's 
Eve. While there, we visited the 
Trevi Fountain, the Spanish Steps, 
the Roman Forum (the political 
center during the Roman Republic), 
the Arch of Constantine, the Arch 
of Titus and the Colosseum. The 
next day we went to the Vatican 
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Museums and Michelangelo's 
breathtaking Sistine Chapel. We 
strolled through St. Peter's Square 
and to St. Peter's Basilica to see 
Michelangelo's Pieta, which is con¬ 
sidered among the most compelling 
of all works of art in the Western 
world. That same night we dined 
at a typical Roman restaurant with 
wine and music and then enjoyed 
an illuminated night tour of the city. 

This was a magical trip (com¬ 
pletely escorted) and the first time 
our nine grandchildren had been 
out of the United States and to 
Europe. Although Maxine and I 
had been to Italy twice, and had 
seen almost everything we saw on 
this trip, the magic of this time was 
seeing Italy through the eyes of our 
grandchildren. 

Robert Walker writes, "I wasn't 
the brightest light on the 116th 
Street campus; however, I was will¬ 
ing to work. Dean Harry Coleman 
'46 was a big help! It was a pleasure 
to see him again much later when 
I headed the local division of the 
University's $200 million campaign. 

"Others at Columbia who meant 
so much to me were baseball coach 
John Balquist '32; Tony Montana, 
for whom I worked three times a 
week from 8 p.m.-midnight, all 
through college, flipping hamburg¬ 
ers in the Lion's Den; and Frank 
Sorrentino, my four-year super 
roommate. 

"Sorry to hear from Howie 
Hansen of Tony Misho's passing. 
Tony and I played on Columbia's 
baseball team and in the summer 
of our junior year played nine 
games in Brazil and Puerto Rico. 
Tony was special, an outstanding 
football and baseball player. 

"After graduation I was drafted 
into the Army. Following Radio, 
Radar and then Guided Missile 
School at Redstone Arsenal near 
Huntsville, Ala., I remained there 
for the balance of my service. Upon 
returning home I entered the insur¬ 
ance business with MassMutual in 
Springfield, Mass., and six years 
later I joined Pension & Health 
Associates as a consultant for 
corporate pensions and employee 
benefits, retiring as a partner and 
v.p. in 1996. 

"Thankful for my schooling, I 
have been a reader in Springfield's 
Read Aloud Program for 20 years 
and a tutor for 12 at Kensington 
Avenue Elementary School (an In¬ 
ternational Baccalaureate Primary 
Years Programme School built in 
1908), chairman of my 50th and 
55th junior high school reunions, 
and chairman of my 50th, 55th and 
60th high school reunions. 

"Giving back to the community 
has always been a priority of mine: 

I have been a volunteer with the 
YMCA of Greater Springfield for 
57 years; on the board for 20 years 


(chairman for three); Layman of the 
Year, Red Triangle Award, named 
Y Golf Honoree for volunteer work; 
and chaired the Personnel Commit¬ 
tee for 12 years ending in 2006. 

"Gratefully, I learned to play 
handball at Columbia and had the 
privilege of playing in one game 
of doubles with Lou Little. At the 
Springfield Y, I played competitive 
handball for 35 years and, although 
I no longer play, I still work out 
regularly. 

"My wife, Jean, and I were mem¬ 
bers of the former 1637 Old First 
Church, Congregational in Spring- 
field for 53 years, where I served as 
chairman of the board of deacons 
and moderator, headed four fund 
drives and was on the board of 
trustees for 43 years, the last four as 
chairman. 

"I have been a member of Ki- 
wanis for the past 43 years, past 
president, life member of Kiwanis 
International and coordinator for 
our community partnership with 
Washington Elementary School 
(built in 1918). Also a past president 
of the Springfield Junior Chamber 
of Commerce and a past board 
member of the Foundation of 
Springfield Technical Community 
College and the Employers Associa¬ 
tion of Western, Mass. 


He was a good enough student to 
have the time to excel in football 
and be a big-hitting first baseman 
in baseball. He and I spent many 
hours together in the off-season on 
the handball courts with coaches 
Lou Little, John Balquist '32, Lou 
Rossini and Paul Govemale '43 — 
he was a very versatile athlete! 

"Tony was a leader in the locker 
room and Mr. Cool on the playing 
field with great storytelling ability. 
To this day, his football teammates 
remember his stories of the old 
preseason camp at Baker Field's 
Manor House, and how the 'Night 
Riders' would deplete our ranks 
in the dark of the night... or re¬ 
minding us about celebrating new 
Columbia President 'Ike' Eisen¬ 
hower's birthday at our training 
table as Doc Barrett rolled in his big 
birthday cake, only to be instructed 
by Little that 'the cake was for 
coaches only' while we sang Happy 
Birthday to Eke. Or the 'hot toast' 
story at our pregame meal at Bear 
Mountain Inn before the Army 
game at West Point. Each table had 
baskets of hot toast, which Little 
discovered and ordered John Bate¬ 
man, our assistant coach, to take 
them all back to the kitchen. Tony 
was a master at telling those types 
of stories! 


Irv Milowe '53's 100-page book of poems. Strawberry 
Albatross, is available on Amazon. Many of the 
poems have won prizes. 


"My wife and I lived in the same 
apartment area in Springfield when 
we were kids. The love of my life 
and I have made our home in Long- 
meadow, a suburb of Springfield, for 
54 years and celebrate our 61st an¬ 
niversary in July. I've had a good life 
thanks in good part to Columbia." 

James Santos writes from Stowe, 
Vt., "Then: After graduating with 
an engineering degree from Lehigh, 
went to GE followed by military 
service and owning a novel and 
technical remanufacturing business 
with its attendant stresses. 

"Afterward: Consulting services 
coupled with new product devel¬ 
opment in the ergonomic, exercise 
and appliance fields for me and 
clients. 

"Now: Good fortune. I still ski 
and play tennis. Returned to carv¬ 
ing stone and exhibiting regionally. 
Still have my pickup truck and 
crane. Married for 46 years to my 
beautiful wife, Ruth, and have two 
lovable children. I am fortunate 
but still keep my fingers crossed! 
Regards to all classmates." 

Howie Hansen sent this sad 
news: "We lost another outstanding 
football teammate and classmate in 
Tony Misho on October 15,2012. 


"After graduation, as an ROTC 
Naval Officer, Tony spent two 
years in the Pacific aboard ship 
and was recruited to play football 
for the Amphibious Force team 
at Coronado, Calif. Billy Wade of 
Vanderbilt fame and Chicago Bear 
stardom was the quarterback in 
the same backfield and Colum¬ 
bia teammate Bob Schwegler, a 
UDT member, played his usual 
linebacker position. 

"Football teammate Bill Wallace 
recruited both Tony and me into the 
life insurance business with Home 
Life of New York in 1954. Tony was 
appointed manager of a scratch 
agency in Orlando in 1961, a move 
that was recognized for much of his 
success. He subsequently opened 
branch offices in Tallahassee, Day¬ 
tona, Jacksonville and St. Augus¬ 
tine. Being the astute leader he was, 
he became president of Home Life 
Manager's Association and the 
Horida General Agents and Manag¬ 
ers' Association. Tony's football and 
baseball teammate, Steve Reich '53, 
became his biggest producer for 
many years! Tony retired at 60. 

"Other achievements along the 
way: He became president of the 
Florida Left Hander's Golf Asso¬ 


ciation and shot his age at 72! 

"His oT teammates greatly 
missed seeing him at their periodic 
gatherings because of his health 
issues. 

"Our thoughts and prayers are 
with his wonderful wife and his 
three daughters." 

Your reporter is sad to report the 
death of David Braun on February 
3,2013; an obituary appeared in 
The New York Times. I met Dave by 
chance at Rockaway Beach the sum¬ 
mer before we began at Columbia; 
we were both looking forward to 
starting. We were not close but I 
always considered it an honor that 
Dave remembered how we met and 
thought of me as a friend. 

Your reporter wishes all the 
members of the Class of 1952 good 
luck and good health! 
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Lew Robins 

1221 Stratfield Rd. 
Fairfield, CT 06825 


lewrobins@aol.com 


I hope everyone enjoyed Alumni 
Reunion Weekend. The deadline for 
this issue of CCT fell before the big 
event, but we'll have a full report 
on all the doings in the Fall issue. 

If you attended, please share your 
thoughts and stories with me. The 
class photo, however, may be found 
on the CCT website (college.colum 
bia.edu/ cct) as part of this issue's 
reunion follow-up coverage. 

Meanwhile, Irv Milowe sent the 
following fascinating email: 

"I work part-time in psychiatry 
and psychoanalysis and I am a pro¬ 
fessor of psychiatry at the Univer¬ 
sity of Miami, which is five minutes 
away from home in Coconut Grove, 
Fla. An interesting project has been 
the China American Psychoanalytic 
Alliance, through which we trained 
hundreds of Chinese therapists via 
Skype. This came about as we su¬ 
pervised our starting group's work 
during the Chengdu earthquake, 
and were then asked by the Chinese 
government to start six, two-year 
psychoanalytic psychotherapy 
programs throughout China. We 
have 100 graduates, 250 in their 
fourth year of training and 250 on 
the waiting list. Amazing that if 
psychoanalysis disappears in the 
United States, it will survive in 
China. I also am the poetry editor 
for its magazine. 

"My spouse is a Psy.D., also an 
analyst, and we have been doing 
research work on a new form of 
couples therapy with a number of 
international colleagues. 

"A second major project recently 
reached fruition, as a 100-page 
book of my poems has been 
published. Strawberry Albatross is 
available on Amazon. Many of the 
poems have won state and national 
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prizes and previously were pub¬ 
lished in a number of anthologies. 

"Despite an almost fused back 
and two hip replacements, I still 
play a good round of golf with my 
spouse. We have six kids and 10 
grandchildren between us, and an 
active family life all over Florida. 
The family has won major fishing 
contests in the Florida Keys. We 
have abundant mango and banana 
trees and live surrounded by gar¬ 
dens, as every potted plant I had 
in Washington, D.C., or New York 
grows into bushes and trees here." 


REUNION WEEKEND 
MAY 29-JUNE 1, 2014 

ALUMNI OFFICE CONTACTS 

ALUMNI AFFAIRS Vanessa Scott 
vs2470@columbia.edu 
212-851-9148 

DEVELOPMENT Esfir Shamilova 
es3233@columbia.edu 
212-851-7833 



Howard Falberg 

13710 Paseo Bonita 
Poway, CA 92064 


westmontgr@aol.com 


There are times when you receive 
word from classmates you haven't 
heard from for some time. Jerry 
Gordon is a case in point. Jerry and 
I were able to get together often 
when we both lived in Cincinnati, 
where a well-organized Columbia 
College Club was formed; then my 
work took me to California. And 
so, recently, I was happy to hear 
from Jerry and his wife, Pat, who 
have now moved to Jupiter, Fla. As 
he put it, "We are enjoying every 
minute of it except for the difficulty 
I'm having adjusting to the iPod, 
iPad, iPhone and texting." 

By George, does he have com¬ 
pany. 

We received, sadly, unfortunate 
news about the death of Dave Wil¬ 
liams on December 6,2012, in Mem¬ 
phis, where he had lived for many 
years. He had gone there from the 
Eastman School of Music to become 
chairman of the music department 
at the University of Memphis. Larry 
Gartner, Dave's roommate for three 
years at Columbia, recalls him with 
great admiration as a wonderfully 
warm and sensitive person and a 
musical genius who was a great 
teacher and composer. Larry says 
Dave even taught him to appreciate 
and understand modem classical 
music. 

Larry also recalls that Dave was 
an incredibly fast typist on the 
IBM electric machine. He worked 
his way through Columbia typing 
admission letters in the Admis¬ 
sions Office at night. He was so fast 
they fired all the other typists. "He 
added something quite special to 
my Columbia experience," says 
Larry. 


Life has a way of providing us 
with both good and sad experi¬ 
ences. Ron Sugarman looks ahead 
with both pride and high expecta¬ 
tions. He has two grandsons who 
are 2. Ron loves them and is opti¬ 
mistic: "Both look like Columbia 
material," he says. 

Time marches on. In a little less 
than a year we will celebrate the 
60th anniversary of our graduation 
at Alumni Reunion Weekend 2014 
(Thursday, May 29-Sunday, June 1, 
2014). If you are able to be part of 
our reunion, please contact Bemd 
Brecher (brecherservices@aol.com 
or 914-961-4101). 

Please stay well and enjoy life. 
Hope to see you on campus. 


Gerald Sherwin 

181E. 73rd St., Apt. 6A 
New York, NY 10021 
gs481@juno.com 

Exciting and informative events 
have permeated the University and 
the College during the past sev¬ 
eral months. In February, Tmstee 
Emeritus George Van Amson '74 
had a lengthy "sit-down" discus¬ 
sion with President Lee C. Bol¬ 
linger at the Columbia University 
Club of New York before a crowd 
of alumni and friends. Much was 
discussed about the present and 
future of the school, including 
Global Centers, online learning, 
Manhattanville and more. Other 
noteworthy events at the club 
included a lecture by Professor Ira 
Katznelson '66, who spoke on his 
new book. Fear Itself: The New Deal 
and the Origins of Our Time. 

Also in February, a panel and dis¬ 
cussion of the healthcare industry 
landscape took place at the club's 
Columbia Networking Night. More 
than 250 Columbians were in atten¬ 
dance to meet, greet and socialize. 

Ten esteemed faculty members 
were presented the Lenfest Distin¬ 
guished Columbia Faculty Awards 
at Casa Italiana on February 27. 
This event is one of the school's 
premier gatherings. [See Around 
the Quads.] 

Dean James J. Valentini was 
made honorary men's basketball 
coach when Columbia played Yale 
at Levien Gym on March 1 and 
received a rousing cheer when he 
was introduced at mid-court. The 
Lions smothered the Yale Bulldogs 
by double figures, 59-46. 

The eighth annual Columbia 
Alumni Association at Sundance 
Film Festival event took place in 
January in Park City, Utah, with 
contributions from more than 50 
alumni, students and faculty. It 
gets better and better for the school 
in Momingside Heights. 

We cannot forget the Alumni 
Travel Study Program where, this 



fall, alumni will have a chance to 
explore "Town & Country Life in 
Tuscany" with guest lecturer Dr. 
Angela Puglisi. It's not too late to 
join the group. 

Our classmates are always do¬ 
ing something, either at Columbia 
or in their own neighborhoods. 
Dick Kuhn paid a visit to Jadwin 
Gym, home of Princeton basket¬ 
ball, squash, fencing and track 
and field, to see his alma mater 
battle its fierce rival in basketball. 
We also heard from Alan Sloate, 
who is active in Westchester in a 
lot of ways. Bob Schoenfeld wrote 
from Plainview (Long Island), 

N.Y. Great to hear from the former 
hoopster whose father, Sam '30, 
was a big-time referee and player 
for Columbia. Bob has produced a 
special fi lm about his dad, which 
I am sure is available for viewing. 
We'll be in touch to get the good 
doctor involved in class activities. 

Tony Blandi resides in Florida, 
where he's taking in the sunshine, 
for the most part. His motto is, 
"Stay well. Do good things. Drink 
good wine. Stay in touch." We 
received a call from Abbe Leban 
(a close friend of the late Ferdie 
Setaro), who has relocated to the 
Bay Area. San Francisco versus 
Wilmington, Del. — mmmmm. 

John Naley let us know that 
his good buddy, Ron McPhee, is 
out of the hospital and recuperat¬ 
ing from an operation. No one is 
tougher than Ron. 

Jack Freeman, who attends all 
receptions involving sports, was 
seen at the Basketball Alumni 
Reunion in early February. Jack 
forgot where he was — he brought 
his mitt to the event. 

Did you know that Allen Hy¬ 
man probably owns the record for 
being hood marshal at University 
Commencement? He did it again 
this year. 

We usually don't go across the 
street for news but Toni Coffee '56 
Barnard, widow of Donn Coffee, 
received an Alumni Medal this 
year at Commencement. Truly 
deserved. 

Larry Balfus, who attended the 
Dean's Scholarship Reception on 
February 7, still is toiling away on 
Long Island, doing yeoman's work 
for the Alumni Representative Com¬ 
mittee (ARC) of Nassau County. 

Our Hall of Famer, Barry 
Pariser, is active with the Columbia 
fencers in addition to painting. 

With the basketball season 
ending a few months ago, the 
Columbia Club of New England 
held a special alumni function in 
Cambridge. We were hoping to see 
our New England classmates — 
Harold Kushner (probably watch¬ 
ing the Celtics), Eddie Goldberg, 
Lew Banci, Ralph Wagner and Ted 
Baker (still sprinting in Maine). 


Through ARC, Lew Mendelson 
is recruiting high school seniors 
in Washington, D.C., to apply to 
the College as well as soliciting 
money for the Columbia College 
Fund as a Class Agent. In addition 
to Lew, other CC '55 Class Agents 
are Aaron Hamburger and Don 
Laufer, who coordinate and host 
class dinners in the New York 
area. We get a regular group of 
attendees — Alfred Gollomp, Bob 
Schiff, Ron Spitz, Bill Epstein, 
Anthony Viscusi, A1 Martz and 
Herb Cohen. 

The burning question for Walt 
Deptula is: How is your autobi¬ 
ography coming along? Other 
former athletes of note are the late 
Willy Storz, who would have been 
terrific with the current group run¬ 
ning for the school, and Stanley 
Zinberg, who with Barry would 
make wonderful additions to this 
year's group of fencers. 

My fellow classmates. 

It is less than two years until the 
magic 60th comes upon us. 

There is a lot to do but most of 
all, just be there. Showing up is 
more than half the battle. 

This could be the best weekend 
ever. We'll keep you posted. 

Love to all! Everywhere! 


56 


Stephen K. Easton 

6 Hidden Ledge Rd. 
Englewood, NJ 07631 


tball8000@earthlink.net 


Our class continues to be active, 
and a number of class functions 
have been well attended. We had 
a February class luncheon at the 
Columbia University Club of New 
York. In attendance were A1 Franco 
'56E, Ron Kapon, Ralph Kaslick, 
A1 Broadwin, Maurice Klein, Stan 
Soren and me. As usually happens 
when Columbia alums get together, 
we had wonderful discussion. We 
covered a litany of places of recent 
travel, continuing work involve¬ 
ment for some class members, 
information on the adult education 
available at various colleges in the 
area, including Columbia, and an 
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extremely interesting conversa¬ 
tion with A1 Broadwin, from an 
engineering perspective, on some 
of the engineering problems con¬ 
nected with the battery failure of the 
recent Boeing 787. A1 runs his own 
engineering consulting firm and has 
been involved in efficacy manage¬ 
ment problems of various products. 
We were all impressed with his 
knowledge and comments. 

On February 7,1, Vic Levin and 
his wife, Fran, attended the annual 
Dean's Scholarship Reception in 
support of our Qass of '56 scholar¬ 
ship students. We currently support 
14 students (three of whom just 
graduated with the Class of 2013) 
through two scholarships. The stu¬ 
dents hail from places ranging from 
the metropolitan area to as far away 
as Turkey and include the South¬ 
east, Midwest and Southwest areas 
of the United States. We even have a 
member of the Quapaw Indian tribe 
of Oklahoma [see "Senior Snap¬ 
shots" in this issue], which shows 
the diversity of our student body. 

All of our scholarship students are 
bright and motivated, with most of 
them indicating their desire to go 
on to further education and careers 
in areas such as law, journalism and 
social services. Spending just two 
hours one evening with some of our 
scholarship students has impressed 
upon me tire high standards that 
our admissions department has 
(6.9 percent acceptance rate for the 
Qass of 2017). I encourage any class 
member who is interested to mark 
their calendars for next February; 
it is always a stimulating evening. 

If you are interested in receiving 
biographies of our students, please 
contact Saskia De Caires, director, 
donor relations: sdd2128@columbia. 
edu or 212-851-9719. 

Also in attendance was Socrates 
Nicholas, who was hosting his two 
scholarship recipients. 

If any class member is interested 
in setting up a named scholarship, 
please contact either me or Sydney 
Maisel, assistant director, class 
giving: sm3694@columbia.edu or 
212-851-7492. 

I plan to invite at least one of our 
scholarship students to our monthly 
campus luncheons to share their 
view of current Columbia goings- 
on. So that 7 s another reason for our 
metropolitan alums to attend! Please 
contact me at tbaU8000@earthlink.net 
if you need more information. 

On February 25, Ed Botwinick 
'58E hosted our annual Florida get- 
together. This is an event that the 
late Alan Miller '57E, '58 Business 
inaugurated a number of years ago. 
It seems to grow in stature every 
year. Ed hosted this year's event 
at his Stuart, Fla., home (approxi¬ 
mately an hour north of the Fort 
Lauderdale area). The organization 
of the event was helped by Lou 


Hemmerdinger in addition to Ed 
and Ed's wife, Vicki. In attendance 
were Dan Link and his wife, Elinor; 
Mike Spett and his wife, Lisa; Lou 
and his wife, Anita; Bob Siroty and 
his wife, Margo; Lee Seidler and 
his wife. Gene; Howard Hansen 
'52 and his wife, Dianne; Gershon 
Vincow and his wife, Dina; Stan 
Manne and his wife. Fern; Dan 
Kazimir; Murray Eskenazi; Eric 
Donath and his wife, Mariel; Marty 
Mayer and his wife, Susan; and me. 

In addition, Ed had invited the 
then-acting dean of the Engineer¬ 
ing School, Don Goldfarb, to fill us 
in on the expansion plans at Co¬ 
lumbia, including the development 
of the Manhattanville campus. One 
of the things that impressed me 
is how active and integrated the 
Engineering School has become 
with the College, so that engineer¬ 
ing students can take many of the 
Columbia liberal arts courses while 
getting their engineering educa¬ 
tion; likewise, interested College 
students can take engineering 
courses to see if they have talent 
in that area. By the way, from my 
College, Engineering and Business 
School contacts, I am informed that 
the greatest current demand is for 
engineering graduates. 

This kind of get-together reminds 
me of the every-five-year class 
get-together that is our College 
reunion. It is not too early to remind 
everyone that our 60th anniversary 
will take place in June 2016, a mere 
three years away. I encourage every 
class member who's interested in 
having a part in planning the event 
to contact me at tball8000@earthlink. 
net to share their views. 

Gershon Vincow has been 
studying, writing and teaching for 
many years with Joan Burstyn, 
whom he terms his "study buddy." 
They recently published Search¬ 
ing for God: Study Partners Explore 
Contemporary Jewish Texts. Gershon, 
who along with a number of our 
class members, graduated from 
Lincoln H.S. in Brooklyn, became 
a respected teacher and eventually 
vice chancellor for academic affairs 
at Syracuse; he retired in 2009. 

Ron Kapon, our peripatetic 
oenophile, gave a three-hour lecture 
to senior citizens in Greenwich, 
Conn., "Confessions of a Wine Non- 
Snob." Ron has a video of his lec¬ 
ture (interesting and entertaining) at 
vimeo.com/59696001. This lecture 
was set up by his good friend Fred 
Brooks. Kudos to Fred for letting 
Ron loose on Greenwich's senior 
citizens. 

Len Wolfe reports that his book. 
Easy Economics: A Visual Guide to 
What You Need to Know, has now 
been published in Chinese. Based 
upon my recent visit to China and 
Bob Lauterbom's experience in 
educating our Chinese brethren on 


American know-how in market¬ 
ing, Len's book will be a welcome 
addition to simplifying some of the 
misunderstandings of our economic 
system. 

Another condition of our aging 
(not old) class members is downsiz¬ 
ing. In the last two years, I know 
that at least two of our class mem¬ 
bers, Lou Hemmerdinger and my 
brother, Maurice Easton, have 
moved out of their residences of 
many years. Lou moved to a senior 
community, while Maurice moved 
to a smaller residence in the same 
area he's been living in Birming¬ 
ham, Mich. For those of you in 
North Carolina, Maurice will be 
spending more time in that area, 
too, as his son lives and works in 
Charlotte. Both Lou and Maurice 
related that the worst part of 
downsizing was getting rid of all 
their accumulated "stuff." 

As a Class Agent for the Colum¬ 
bia College Fund, I again encourage 
each of you, our Columbia family 
members, to consider making a 
contribution to the Columbia 
College Fund for the current fiscal 
year, which ends on Sunday, June 
30, or to get a head start on next 
year's contribution. I assure you 
that all donations, large or small, are 
accepted and put to good use by the 
College. You can give by credit card 
at college.columbia.edu/ giveonline 
up until midnight EST on June 30. 
You also may call the Alumni Office 
at 212-851-7488 during business 
hours, or mail a check, payable 
to Columbia College Fund, to 
Columbia College Fund, Columbia 
Alumni Center, 622 W. 113th St., 

MC 4530,3rd FL, New York, NY 
10025. If mailing a check be sure to 
allow several days for it to arrive by 
June 30 if you wish to receive credit 
for this fiscal year. 

If you are interested in any sort 
of "legacy" contribution to Colum¬ 
bia, please contact me at tball8000@ 
earthlink.net. 

Please let me or Lou Hemmer¬ 
dinger (lhemmer@aol.com) know 
of any news that you would like to 
share in Class Notes. Also, if you 
have changed your email or mail¬ 
ing address recently, please inform 
either one of us as well as the CCT 
staff (college.columbia.edu/ cct/ 
contactus). This is a part of our mis¬ 
sion to connect all class members 
with our activities. 

As we celebrate the Class of 2013, 
we can reflect on our own Colum¬ 
bia experiences. 



Herman Levy 

7322 Rockford Dr. 

Falls Church, VA 22043 


hdlleditor@aol.com 


Carlos Munoz writes, "I had the 
pleasure of experiencing a rare "57 



double' during the winter holi¬ 
days, attending two class lunches 
separated by six days and 3,000 
miles. The first was organized on a 
beautiful Sunday afternoon by Stan 
Barnett and Martin Brothers and 
hosted by Haig Bohigian and his 
wife, Valerie, at their lovely home 
in Sleepy Hollow, N.Y., overlooking 
the Hudson River. Also attending 
were Larry Boes, Joe Feldschuh, 

Bob Flescher, Sal Franchino, Steve 
Fybish, Dave Kinne, Mark Stanton 
and John Wellington. 

"I subsequently left for California 
to spend Christmas with my son 
and his family in Orange County, 
and I was fortunate to be included 
the following Saturday in a class 
lunch organized by John Taussig 
and Gene Wagner, which included 
John Ahouse, Ken Bodenstein, 
Mike Gold, Lewis Schainuck 
and Gerry Werksman, in bright 
and sunny Long Beach, this time 
overlooking the Queen Mary and 
the Pacific Ocean. The California 
contingent also included five wives 
(albeit at a remote table). 

"Both lunches were delightful 
occasions with much good fellow¬ 
ship and reminiscing, and I heart¬ 
ily recommend these opportunities 
to all classmates who are able to 
participate." 

More reporting from the Long 
Beach lunch comes from Gene 
Wagner: "Our final luncheon for 
2012 was held on December 22, at 
Parker's Lighthouse in Long Beach, 
Calif. We have a great nucleus of 
guys who enjoy the camaraderie 
of old friendships, good food and 
meaningful conversation. 

"We even have a group of wives 
who join us but sit a distance away 
from the 'Old Lions.' If there are 
any classmates who plan to be in 
Southern California this year, we 
could be flexible about changing 
our luncheon dates to accommo¬ 
date them." 

Elliott Schwartz, the Robert K. 
Beck Professor of Music Emeritus at 
Bowdoin, writes, "In October I was 
the guest composer at the Univer¬ 
sity of Maryland, Baltimore annual 
Livewire New Music Festival and 
Symposium. My music was also 
performed at Tufts (November) 
and at the cell in NYC (December). 
For the NYC performance, the en¬ 
semble mise-en featured a work of 
mine for chamber orchestra, Texture, 
composed almost 50 years ago. 

"A new CD of my music has 
been released on the Metier label 
(United Kingdom). It features the 
London-based Kreutzer Quartet 
and also includes live performanc¬ 
es of my music at the Library of 
Congress in Washington, D.C. (my 
70th birthday concert in 2006)." 

Elliott's wife, Dorothy ("Deedee"), 
had an exhibition of about 40 of 
her prints covering half a century. 
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Bernard w. Nussbaum '58 and The Hon. Judith s. Kaye '58 Barnard 
were honored at Columbia/Barnard Hillel and The Kraft Center for 
Jewish Student Life's 2013 Seixas Award Dinner on May 2 in Low 
Rotunda. Nussbaum is a partner at Wachtell, Lipton, Rosen & Katz 
and served as white House Counsel to President Clinton, while Kaye 
is of counsel at Skadden, Arps, Slate, Meagher 8! Flom and is a for¬ 
mer chief judge of the New York court of Appeals. 
photo: max w. orenstein 


"Evolution of a Printmaker," at 
the Maine Jewish Museum in 
Portland, Maine, from January 
10-February 25. It was curated by 
Bruce Brown and held in memory 
of David Gamper and David 
Becker, who were former students 
of Elliott's at Bowdoin. The Portland 
Press Herald/Maine Sunday Telegram 
covered Deedee's show on January 
6 (preview) and January 20. 

Deedee began her significant 
printmaking in 1957, while a student 
at Smith, with a woodcut, "Daedalus 
and Icarus." Her works show a po¬ 
litical message; she was influenced 
by her reading as a teenager of 
Anne Frank's The Diary of a Young 
Girl, the civil and women's rights 
movements, and later by "images 
of cruelty and suffering around the 
globe." 

From 1984-2006, Deedee was 
director of the Maine Humanities 
Council and is a longtime member 
of the Portland-based Peregrine 
Press. 

While in NYC February 7-11, 
yours truly met Kathleen and Dave 
Kinne for dinner. I also paid a visit 
to campus, where I called on Alex 
Sachare '71, Lisa Palladino, Alexis 
Tonti '11 Arts and Elena Hecht '09 
Barnard of CCT and on Nick Mider, 
formerly of Alumni Affairs. In 
the spirit of the Core Curriculum, 

I also visited two of my favorite 
haunts, the Metropolitan Museum 
of Art and the American Museum 
of Natural History, and attended 
a concert of the New Amsterdam 
Symphony Orchestra at Symphony 
Space in which a friend played the 
cello. 


Barry Dickman 

25 Main St. 

Court Plaza North, Ste 104 
Hackensack, NJ 07601 
bdickmanesq@gmail.com 

Bemie Nussbaum was the co-hon- 
oree at Columbia/Barnard Hillel's 
2013 Seixas Award Dinner, held in 
Low Library in May. His co-honoree 
was the Hon. Judith S. Kaye '58 Bar¬ 
nard, the former chief judge of the 
New York Court of Appeals. This is 
far from their first joint effort; when 
Bemie was editor-in-chief of Specta¬ 
tor, he coordinated some journalistic 
projects with Judge Kaye (then Judy 
Smith), who occupied the same post 
with the Barnard Bulletin. Readers of 
this column may recall that a couple 
of years ago Bemie was hired by the 
judge to sue the state in an effort to 
increase judicial salaries. 

A report on our 55th reunion 
will appear in the next issue of 
CCT. If you attended, please share 
your thoughts and stories with me 
for this column. The class photo, 
however, may be found on the CCT 
website (college.columbia.edu/ 


cct) as part of this issue's reunion 
follow-up article. 

The Class Lunch is held on the 
second Wednesday of every month, 
in the Grill Room of the Columbia 
University Club of New York, 15 W. 
43rd St. The cost is $31 per person. 
Email Art Radin if you plan to at¬ 
tend, up to the day before: aradin@ 
radinglass.com. 
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John (Jack) Kauderer shares some 
memories of one of his instructors. 
"In my first semester at Columbia, 
in fall 1955,1 took Humanities A. 
My instructor was Louis Simpson 
['49 GS, '59 GSAS], a demanding 
and excellent teacher. His obituary 
appeared in The New York Times 
and other papers upon his death 
at 89 on September 14,2012. He 
won the Pulitzer Prize in poetry in 
1964 and published many books 
of poetry and literary criticism. He 
later taught at UC Berkeley and 
SUNY Stony Brook. I assume some 
of my classmates also encountered 
him as an instructor and might be 
interested in his great accomplish¬ 
ments as a contemporary poet. In 
retirement, I have had the time 
to explore poetry, which premed 
studies did not leave room for. I 
stumbled on his poetry just this 
past fall." 

Richard Lacoss '60E writes, "I 
stayed on for another year after CC 
graduation and obtained a B.S. from 
the Engineering School. After that 
I was off to UC Berkeley, where I 
earned a Ph.D. in electrical engineer¬ 
ing. Then back to my home state of 
Massachusetts to work on nuclear 
test monitoring at the MIT Lincoln 
Laboratory. I've been there ever 
since, 40 years up until retirement, 
and part-time for the last several 
years. I may be the last person in the 
world to spend his entire career at 
one organization. But it has been fun, 
with a chance to work on and direct 
many diverse projects ranging from 
seismology, sonar and aeroacoustic 
surveillance to artificial intelligence, 
computer architecture and image 
understanding. 

"My home base now is Cam¬ 
bridge, Mass., where I live with my 
wife of 30 years, Cynthia Oldham, 


who is retired from a career teaching 
immigrant children in the Cam¬ 
bridge public school system. We 
have a son and a daughter who 
are both seniors in college and will 
graduate this spring on the same day 
from Smith and Boston University. 
This means that, much to our disap¬ 
pointment, we could not both attend 
both graduations. We planned to 
split up, with one parent at each. 

"For the past several years, the 
four of us have taken a vacation to¬ 
gether. It is always a special time for 
us. Last year it was a trip to China 
that included Beijing, Shanghai, 
Chengdu, Xi'an, Hong Kong and 
the Li River valley. Exhausting. This 
year it will be a safari in Tanzania. I 
hope that this tradition can continue 
as the children become more inde¬ 
pendent, but we will have to wait 
and see. We also have a summer 
home on the Maine coast where we 
spend time together. 

"Finally, we are at the age when 
health issues tend to become more 
important. I am happy to say that I 
am quite well, although I have new 
hips that slow down my passage 
through airport security and, ap¬ 
parently, I had a silent heart attack 
and now sport a blocked artery. I 
say 'apparently,' because I don't 
know when it happened, but the 
cardiologist assures me that it did. 
All in all, though, everything is 
working fine." 

Frank Gatti writes, "I am a child 
psychiatrist. I participate in the 
care of children and their families, 
avoiding the insurance-generated, 
15-minute medication check that 
threatens to undercut any quality in 
child psychiatry work. I am on the 
faculty and teach at the University 
of Massachusetts Medical School 


in Worcester. I live in Amherst with 
my wife, Eleanor (Ellie). We are a 
blended family with six children 
and five grandchildren. I am one 
of those elected to Amherst town 
meeting. I was involved years back 
in the Civil Rights struggle, includ¬ 
ing in Mississippi, and have served 
on the Amherst Human Rights 
Commission. Ellie and I are part of 
a group of five who have a regular 
current affairs radio show. Focus, 
which airs on the UMass-Amherst 
radio station, WMUA91.1 FM, Sun¬ 
days from noon-1 p.m. I have been 
a Quaker most of my adult life." 

From Norman Bernstein we 
hear, "In December, I won a land¬ 
mark environmental case in the 
United States Court of Appeals for 
the Seventh Circuit. It held that a 
superfund remediation trust (of 
which I am one of the trustees) can 
bring a direct action against the 
owner and its insurer of an Indiana 
superfund site to compel it to pay 
for the environmental cleanup 
that the trust is conducting. The 
owner and its carrier wanted (and 
got from the lower court) a 'free 
ride.' The trust, according to the 
Seventh Circuit, which reversed the 
lower federal court, is not confined 
to a 'contribution action,' which 
arguably has a shorter statute of 
limitations and other procedural 
restrictions. 

"On a separate note, fine art pho¬ 
tographs that I took in Spain last 
summer while traveling with my 
wife, Michele, and our daughter, 
Sarah-Judith (15), were displayed at 
a reception on March 9 at the Vintol- 
ogy Wine & Spirits shop and gallery 
in Scarsdale, N.Y. Fifty percent of 
the proceeds went to the Perform¬ 
ing Arts Center in Purchase, N.Y. 
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"One of the pleasures of 'cleaning house' is the discovery of the unexpected," Paul Nagano '60 writes 
from Honolulu. "I was going through letters my mother saved (she saved all the correspondence I sent 
her when l went away to college and into the Navy), and l came upon a birthday card that l sent to my 
dad in November 1956. To show him where I lived, l did an ink and watercolor sketch out of my dorm 
window in Livingston Hall. No iPhone camera then." 

ILLUSTRATION: PAUL NAGANO '60 


"This summer we are all hiking 
in Glacier National Park." 

We have heard from two of our 
class' authors who continue to 
be productive. Jay Neugeboren 
writes, "My 19th and 20th books, 
both novels, were published this 
season — The Other Side of the World 
(December) and The American Sun 
& Wind Moving Picture Company 
(March). Also, I was invited to teach 
a master class this spring for the 
graduate writing program of the 
School of the Arts." 

Not to be left out, Jerome 
Charyn's latest novel, Mr. and Mrs. 
Lincoln, will be published next 
year. He also is working on a study 
of Emily Dickinson. His 11th in a 
series of crime novels. Under the Eye 
of God: An Isaac Sidel Novel, recently 
was published (the entire series 
is available as e-books). The Isaac 
Sidel novels are being turned into 
an animated series for television. 

As of this writing, Jerome was set 
to read from an earlier novel. The 
Secret Life of Emily Dickinson, at the 
American Library in Paris in May. 

Jerome lives in New York and 
Paris. He visited Richmond (and 
the White House of the Confedera¬ 
cy) late last year while researching 
his novel on Lincoln, but was un¬ 
able to meet with David Peck, who 
was out of town. 

J. Peter Rosenfeld and his wife, 
Carmen, recently returned from 
Chile, where they visited with Car¬ 
men's brothers, in-laws and one 
daughter. Peter met with prison 
system authorities in Chile, where 
he hopes to start a project to test his 
concealed information detection 
technology. 

They took a drive up Chile's 


amazing Pacific coast — more than 
comparable with California's, what 
with the Andes on the other side. 
They went to the dry northern area 
to Ovalle, then east to one of Chile's 
mountain observatories and saw 
the moon, spiral nebula and Jupiter. 
Peter says it was amazing. 

Jerry Perlman brings us up to 
date. "After completing my ortho¬ 
pedic residency, I was fortunate to 
meet and marry Norma Diamond 
of Chattanooga, Term. We have two 
sons. Doug founded Sports Media 
Advisors in New Canaan, Conn., 
while Jeff is a partner at LNK Part¬ 
ners, a private equity firm in White 
Plains, N.Y. They each have three 
sons, so if I can play first base, we 
have our own baseball team. 

"We live in Wilton, Conn., where 
I enjoy golf, painting, travel and, 
most of all, time with the grand- 
kids. I have given up surgery and 
emergency call duty, and work in the 
office three half-days a week. Fortu¬ 
nately we all have been healthy and 
able to enjoy it all. Looking forward 
to the 55th reunion." 

From Arthur M. Louis: "I have 
a new book. The Little Champ: A Dif¬ 
ferent Kind of Novel, based on the life 
of Abe Attell. Attell was the early 
20th-century featherweight boxing 
champion who was implicated in 
the fixing of the 1919 World Series 
(the Black Sox series). It is my at¬ 
tempt to get inside Attell's head and 
write the autobiography he never 
did. Because I took liberties with 
the facts, I changed the name of the 
principal character, although he is 
easily recognizable." 

Hal Stahl has been busy. "My 
wife, Toby, and I spent a lot of 
time in 2012 with election-related 


activities. We worked for a number 
of Democratic candidates in our 
largely right-wing state of Arizona, 
from President Barack Obama '83 
down to the local level, and even 
for a couple of candidates for non¬ 
partisan elected positions. 

"We lobbied our state re-dis- 
tricting commission to draw more 
equitable congressional and legisla¬ 
tive districts, and largely succeeded. 
Therefore we were able to help elect 
a Democrat in our congressional 
district in a close race, so now the 
Arizona congressional delegation is 
majority Democratic. The Arizona 
State Senate and House Republican 
majorities were greatly reduced. 
Obama of course lost the state, 
which he knew he didn't need to 
win for an Electoral College victory. 

"Healthcare was a major issue 
and we worked with organizations 
to help overcome misinformation 
being propagated against Obam- 
acare. Our other issues included 
education and election integrity. 

"I'm a precinct committeeperson 
(so is Toby) and I'm also a delegate 
to the Democratic Party's state 
convention, which meets quarterly 
around the state. We still managed 
to spend a lot of time with our 
children and our grandsons, three 
of the four being in Minnesota with 
my younger daughter, and to enjoy 
our season tickets to the Arizona 
Diamondbacks and to the Arizona 
State U (Toby's undergrad alma 
mater) baseball team. 

"This year we've already seen 
some extreme national and state 
legislation, such as interfering with 
voting rights, so we are going to 
continue our political activities in 
2013." 


Kenneth Scheffel and Clive 
Chajet report that they are well 
and that no news is good news. 

Allan D. Gardner succumbed 
to a brain tumor on March 19, 

2013. Our sympathies go out to his 
family. 

Fred Knauer sent the following: 
"It is with great regret and sadness 
I report Saul Brody died on March 
21,2013.1 was told he had never 
recovered from a recent series of 
strokes." 

We have a bit of advice from 
Gene Appel. "Fellow Columbians 
of 1959: My wife, Linda, and I 
offer our congratulations to all of 
you who are here to read this! ITs 
an accomplishment to have lived 
three-quarters of a century, and I 
hope you have had many successes. 
If you really wonder what success is 
for you, I constantly refer to Emer¬ 
son's definition, which is framed on 
our entry way to our house. To save 
you the trouble of looking it up, 
here it is: 'To laugh often and much; 
to win the respect of intelligent 
people and the affection of children; 
to earn the appreciation of honest 
critics and endure the betrayal of 
false friends; to appreciate beauty, 
to find the best in others; to leave 
the world a bit better, whether by a 
healthy child, a garden patch, or a 
redeemed social condition; to know 
even one life has breathed easier 
because you have lived. This is to 
have succeeded.'" 

Gene continues: "I am pleased 
to say, although there could be 
more, life for us has been full of 
good memories. Last year, how¬ 
ever, culminated in the fact that all 
of a sudden, I realize, I ain't what 
I used to be! As a matter of fact. 

I'm feeling decrepit! So maybe that 
is why our class is not sending in 
news. Who the hell wants to talk 
about arthritis, prostate problems, 
loss of strength, stumbling, short¬ 
ness of breath or — I forgot what I 
was going to say?! 

"Don't worry about all that and 
just be happy you are still here! 

My advice to everyone is pick up 
that phone and call someone you 
haven't heard from for longer 
than you want. Second, give a big 
hug to the person closest to you. 
Third, smile at the world around 
you and say, 'Damn it, I made it 
to 2013/ And that's the news from 
Portland!" 

Thanks, Gene, we needed that 
reminder. 


Robert A. Machleder 

69-37 Fleet St. 

Forest Hills, NY 11375 
rmachleder@aol.com 

The formative years of our adult 
lives were directly affected in a 
variety of ways by a slender tendril 
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clinging to the coast of Indochina on 
the South China Sea. A destination 
so remote that rarely, if ever, did it 
register on the itinerary of places 
we longed to visit And then, in the 
mid-1960s, it erupted into our con¬ 
sciousness and held us enthralled, 
dominated our conversations, be¬ 
came a focus of endless debate and 
a goad to political engagement. It 
redrafted the finely drawn blueprint 
we had designed for our lives in con¬ 
sequence of the high or low number 
on our draft cards and the distance 
to the horizon beyond which our 
draft deferments disappeared. 
Possibly it hastened the advent of 
fatherhood, which had become 
a basis for draft exemption. The 
obsession only increased and grew 
darker with the passage of time. 

But the physical reality of Vietnam, 
for most of us, never became more 
than an abstraction. Not so for Paul 
Brief. For Paul, quite unexpectedly, 
the war zone became his home for a 
year that spanned 1969-70. 

Upon finishing New York Medi¬ 
cal College, Paul enrolled in the 
Berry Plan, which enabled him to 
complete a residency in orthopedic 
surgery with the proviso that he 
serve two years of active duty in 
the Navy immediately thereafter. 
Unbeknownst to Paul, the Marine 
Corps drew all of its medical per¬ 
sonnel, administrators and other 
non-combatants from the Navy. 
Paul, along with the late Dick 
Nottingham, who were together 
in medical school and orthope¬ 
dic residency at the Hospital for 
Joint Diseases, were dispatched 
to Marine Corps basic training at 
Camp Pendleton MCB, Calif., then 
to Field Medical Service School 
for training in combat surgery and 
on to the First Medical Battalion 
Hospital, First Marine Division, in 
Da Nang. (Dick was rotated out 
of Da Nang as a result of a knee 
problem. You may recall, as I do 
with sadness — for Dick and I 
were teammates on lightweight 
crew — that after practicing 
orthopedic surgery for many years 
in Flushing, Queens, he developed 
a brain tumor and died two years 
later, in 2004.) 

Paul was no stranger to war. 
WWII broke out only weeks after 
Paul was bom in Soroca, Roma¬ 
nia. Early life was a succession of 
flights from one refugee camp to 
another to escape the Nazi occupa¬ 
tion and the thuggish Romanian 
Black Guard. When he was 9, Paul 
and his family landed in Paris 
where the sting of anti-Semitism 
was ever-present during his school 
years. The family emigrated to 
New York one year before Paul 
(and all of us) donned freshman 
beanies on Momingside Heights. 

After years of fits and starts, 

Paul has finished a memoir that 


touches on his early childhood and 
some of his experiences in stateside 
hospitals. But its burden is a most 
compelling, gripping and haunting 
account of his experiences treating 
Marines for the horrific injuries suf¬ 
fered in combat, under a workload 
that was endless and exhausting, 
in a facility surrounded by rice 
paddies that served as Viet Cong 
launching pads for grenades and 
rockets, where machine gun fire 
punctuated the nocturnal music of 
lizards and mosquitoes. Paul pro¬ 
vides portraits of the men he served 
with, highlighting their fortitude, 
skill and heroism performing in an 
operating room under siege, and 
records their revelries and hijinks 
in their off-hours. He describes 
with exquisite precision and clini¬ 
cal detail the surgical procedures 
performed. Significantly, despite 
the grim setting, it is a memoir not 
without humor and not without 
romance. 

Paul was assigned to Hootch 8, 
hootches being the wooden lodges 
that housed the officers of the First 
Medical Battalion Hospital. And so 
his book is titled Hootch 8: A Combat 
Surgeon Remembers Vietnam. It's a 
must-read. And I recommend that 
you purchase the book, as all pro¬ 
ceeds are being donated to injured 
veteran charities. 

Paul and his wife, Rochelle, 
also a physician, live in Rockland 
County, N.Y., where for 30 years 
Paul has maintained an orthopedic 
practice. Their four children, Andy, 
Joanna, James and Amanda, and 
grandchildren live nearby. 

Ira Jaffrey has a new career and 
a full and active life. He writes, "I 
closed my clinical practice (West¬ 
ern Slope Oncology Associates), 
which I established here in Colo¬ 
rado in 1997.1 am now full-time 
at The Calaway & Young Cancer 
Center in Glenwood Springs. This 
is my third incarnation as a medi¬ 
cal oncologist. At 73,1 am actively 
practicing and continuing clinical 
research. I lecture on neuroendo¬ 
crine tumors as well as cancer 
genetics. 

"I am on the board of directors 
of the Chabad Jewish Community 
Center in Aspen. We have broken 
ground for our temple, which 
should be completed in about 18 
months. 

"I bike all summer, ski all 
winter, fish and hunt. Last year I 
shot a cow elk to fill my freezer 
with lean, hormone- and additive- 
free meat for my grandchildren. I 
am going to Nicaragua to fish for 
Tarpon in-country. An avid fisher 
for salmon and trout, I have fished 
the Kola Peninsula (Ponoi River) in 
Russia, in Ballyhinch in Ireland, in 
Rio Grande in the Patagonia region 
of Argentina and in the Miramichi 
River in Canada as well as count- 



Left to right in forefront: Jack Kirik '61, '63E; Jim Ammeen '61, '62 
Business; and William V. Campbell '62, '64 TC gathered at the open¬ 
ing of The Campbell Sports Center on October 20. 


less places in Alaska, the Catskills 
and the West. 

"Living some six miles from 
Sunlight Mountain Resort, I ski 
there regularly. Bill Tanenbaum 
comes to Vail in the summer and 
we get together when he is here. I 
am still in close contact with Josh 
Pruzansky, Richard Friedlander 
and Harris Markhoff. 

"Social networking (e.g.. Face- 
book) provides a steady stream of 
contacts from old friends seeking 
my opinion on a variety of malig¬ 
nancies. Thankfully, most of them 
have done well. 

"Last summer I was in Bar Har¬ 
bor, Maine, for the wedding of my 
oldest grandson and to visit all four 
of my East Coast grandchildren. 

The holiday season was spent with 
my oldest son and two of my six 
grandchildren, skiing in Mammoth, 
Calif. 

"My middle son is a Ph.D. 
mathematician on the faculty of 
the University of Washington and 
rapidly becoming an authority on 
mathematical modeling of climate 
change. 

"Having gone through two 
divorces, I am presently footloose 
and fancy-free." 

Peter Schweitzer offers a recol¬ 
lection of our recently departed 
classmate, humorist Nelson Lyon. 
"I was not only a classmate of 
Nelson at Columbia but also at the 
Pingry School, located at the time 
in Hillside, N.J. We were part of the 
Class of 1956. Nelson was a bril¬ 
liant writer even in prep school." 



Michael Hausig 

19418 Encino Summit 
San Antonio, TX 78259 


mhausig@yahoo.com 


Bob Salman was nominated for his 
third, four-year term as a member 


of the New Jersey Democratic State 
committee and expects to be elected 
in the June primary, as there is no or 
only token opposition. 

April 2013 marked Rabbi Clif¬ 
ford B. Miller's retirement from 
the pulpit of Temple Emanu-El in 
Bayonne, N.J., after 25 years with 
the congregation and after 65 years 
leading worship and teaching 
Jewish studies. He considers it 
semi-retirement, as he continues 
to catalog rabbinic literature in the 
library of the Jewish Theological 
Seminary more than 30 hours a 
week. Soon he hopes to announce 
his new address in Caldwell, N.J. 

On May 2, Marshall Berman 
gave the 2013 Mumford Lecture at 
the Spitzer School of Architecture, 
CCNY, on the theme "Emerging 
from the Ruins." 

After a 12-year relationship, 
Doug Kendall and Sauddy were 
married in Beverly Hills on March 
7. They met in the building where 
Doug had his office with Mor¬ 
gan Stanley in Beverly Hills. She 
sometimes brought him pumpkin 
muffins (his favorite), which she 
made through her work at the 
Maple Drive Cafe. 

Allen Lowrie works for the Navy 
in Mississippi. He says that many 
there are on pins and needles about 
furloughs because of the sequestra¬ 
tion issue. 

Arnold Klipstein sold his gas¬ 
troenterology practice in July 2012. 
He still practices, though, and con¬ 
tinues to do temporary physician 
work as an independent contrac¬ 
tor (locum tenens). He finished a 
three-month stint with a nice group 
of physicians and staff in Spokane, 
Wash., in April. Arnold enjoys just 
concentrating on patient care. He 
looks forward to enjoying the sum¬ 
mer at home in New England and 
then seeking another assignment 
in the fall. 
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On a sad note, John Leonardo 
suffered a heart attack while skiing 
on December 19,2012, near his 
home in Ketchum, Idaho, and died 
en route to the hospital. We offer 
our sincerest condolences to his 
wife, Ann. 


JohnFreidin 

[|VJ 654 E. Munger St. 

■■■ Middlebury, VT 05753 
jf@bicyclevt.com 

Who can top this update from 
Richie Hassan (richiehassan@ 
netzero.com)? He writes, "It's a 
strange tale. I'm actually writing a 
memoir about my adventures. But 
it's all true. 

"Where to begin? Well, I mar¬ 
ried my eighth fiancee. That's 
correct. Before I married Cherryly 
Serondo Llego, a Filipina, seven 
ladies had agreed to become my 
wife... but did not. 

"This started in 1998. The 
American love of my life rejected 
me. Twice. So with a broken heart I 
headed to St. Petersburg, Russia. I 
interviewed 32 women, all of whom 
wanted to leave their broken nation 
and marry me. Of course I chose 
the prettiest, Elena, who for a year 
extracted funds from me ... then 
married her Russian boyfriend. 

"Slightly deterred, I traveled 
to Ukraine in 2008 still seeking 
tall blondes sans conscience. I'd 
arranged to wed one of three 
beautiful ladies, Anya, Svetlana 
and Eckachinarina. I went with 
the encouragement of my friends, 
especially Lee Black. He wrote 
a scintillating song, Oh! Svetlana, 
to the time of Oh! Susanna. This 
trip took two months and a pile of 
money, but all three decided not to 
wed me, to my chagrin. 

"So I abandoned tall blondes 
and headed to the Philippines. 
There I met two pretty ladies, 

Juliet and Noemi, who said they 
would marry me. I rejected Juliet, 
but thought Noemi would come 
through. I sent her money for a 
year, during which she asked for 
more for an array of tragic occur¬ 
rences. She'd say, 'My father died, 
and we can't bury him. Can you 
send me $100?' When I agreed, 
she'd bump me: 'Thank you. I love 
you. Can you make it $150?' After 
her father died, her mother died. 
Next she was robbed. Then she 
contracted dengue fever. And on 
and on. Were her pleas real? Had 
she had the worst luck or could she 
have been a scammer? 

"My friends advised me to 
abandon my insane quest but I 
.was a football player on the 1961 
championship Columbia team, and 
I'd taken many shots to the head. So 
I pressed on. After sending Noemi 
airfare, I went to LAX twice to meet 


her. She never made it. She married 
an Italian. 

"The only American I was en¬ 
gaged to was attractive but lacked 
sanity. We broke up when she 
called me from jail for bail. 

"How did Woody Allen put it 
when he paraphrased Groucho? 

'I wouldn't date any woman who 
would want to date me?' Well, 
that old chestnut has finally been 
disproved. I am blissful with my 
30-year-old bride ... so happy; my 
immune system is flourishing. 

"Ayear-and-a half-ago. Cherry 
and I were married in Santa Moni¬ 
ca, Calif., in a park overlooking the 
Pacific. In addition to the passing 
crowd, some of my dearest Colum¬ 
bia friends attended, including Bill 
Campbell '64 TC, Que Spaulding, 
J.D. Ramsey '68 and my brother, 
Mike Hassan '63, the best man. 

"But the coup de grace was 
Buzz Congram! He went online 
in Massachusetts, became a pastor 
in the Universal Church and flew 
to Los Angeles to marry us. It was 
perfect! I'm firmly ensconced on 
cloud nine." 

Perseverance pays. Bravo! 

Victor Cassidy (victorcassidy@ 
yahoo.com) continues to write 
books, mostly about art. In 2011, 
he published Sculptors at Work: 
Interviews About the Creative Process. 
Last year he organized a memorial 
show for Steven Jay Uri (1939-93), 
a forgotten Chicago sculptor. For 
the show, Victor penned a book- 
length catalog. Now he's writing 
about artistic collaboration based 
on his interviews of artists in New 
York, Boston, on the West Coast 
and, he hopes, Europe. Ecology is 
Victor's second interest. In 2007 he 
published Henry Chandler Cowles: 
Pioneer Ecologist, a biography. Vic¬ 
tor has been married for nearly 30 
years to Donna Hapac, a sculptor. 
They live in Chicago. 

From Texas, David Cohen 
(davidcohen.robert@gmail.com) 
writes that he recently had an unex¬ 
pectedly delightful experience: "A 
former girlfriend from Barnard lo¬ 
cated me via the Internet. Although 
I am happily married and living 
far from her, it's been delightful to 
relive our New York days. Perhaps 
this is something we all should do." 
David found his way to Houston 
via Boston to pursue a career as a 
construction manager for landmark 
office buildings. When economic 
storms blew too hard, he changed 
course and became a financial 
planner. He and his wife have three 
sons, all with degrees from the 
University of Texas in Houston, 
which "has been very good to us 
and made urban living sane." 

Joe Nozzolio enjoys living in Au¬ 
gusta, Ga. He and his wife settled 
there because of "her family and 
year-round golf." Although they 


live a mile from Augusta National, 
getting tickets to the Masters isn't 
any easier. "This year we'll attend 
one practice round and have to 
watch everything else on TV. We 
see my brother, Mike, and his wife 
when they come down from New 
York. Somehow they get tickets for 
the entire tournament! Mike is a 
New York State Senator from the 
Finger Lakes region. I'd like to hear 
from Columbia football teammates. 
Contact me at nozzolio@aol.com." 

Neilson Abeel, a first-rate sailor, 
and his wife. Tori Bryer, confess 
to being passengers on "the only 
cruise we'll ever take — 20 days 
aboard the Holland America ms 
Veendam." They traveled from Val¬ 
paraiso, Chile, south through the 
Chilean Archipelago, the Straits of 
Magellan and the Beagle Channel; 
past Cape Horn; across the Drake 
Passage; along the western shore of 
the Antarctic; then north via the At¬ 
lantic to Montevideo, Uruguay and 
Buenos Aires. They went ashore 
often but missed the Falklands due 
to summer winds of 60 mph. "In 
winter," Neilson says, "they can 
blow 100 mph. Spectacular light, 
icebergs, glaciers, whales, seals and 
birds." 

The International Tribunal for the 
Law of the Sea, in consultation with 
representatives of Argentina and 
Ghana, recently appointed Bemie 
Oxman '65L (bhoxman@law.miami. 
edu) to the arbitral tribunal in a 
dispute between the two nations 
over the detention of the Argentine 
naval training ship ARA Libertad. 
The Libertad was visiting Ghana 
when a Ghanaian court ordered it 
detained pursuant to a U.S. Federal 
Court judgment against Argentina 
for defaulting on bonds. 

Peter Berman '69 Arch, (pber 
manarchitect@gmail.com) left the 
College in 1960 for the School of 
Architecture. In his second year 
there, two professors invited him 
to join them in a competition for 
the new Boston City Hall. They 
won, and the building was built. 
Peter then felt that to return to 
Columbia would be unfulfilling. 
After extraordinary efforts, he 
gained admission to King's Col¬ 
lege, Cambridge. There he studied 
architecture for two years, married 
an American, got two degrees and 
loved every minute. 

Peter recalls, "Were it not for the 
fact that my wife was miserable in 
England and the economy was in 
disarray, I might still be there. At 
any rate, I returned to the School 
of Architecture, got the American 
degree I needed for architectural 
registration and began my ap¬ 
prenticeship: first with Marcel 
Breuer (the youngest member of 
the Bauhaus) and ultimately with 
Paul Rudolph, arguably America's 
most talented architect of the 20th 


century. In 1971,1 established my 
own practice in New York." 

But in 1995 Peter discovered 
Montana. "It was the first place 
I'd been where you could build 
something without tearing 
something else down! So I moved 
to Bozeman, becoming one of the 
state's few Modernists. In 2004, i 

[architect] Lee Pomeroy asked me 
to return to New York to design the 
Fulton Street Transit Center. I ac¬ 
cepted, with the proviso that he try 
to find me a commission in China, 
where the world's largest projects 
were being built. He was unsuc¬ 
cessful but in 20051 found myself 
in Chongqing — population 
33,000,000 — as chief consultant of 
CTDI, Third Design Institute, with 
a staff of 600. We did mixed-use 
projects for the government and 
new towns, all enormous and very 
rewarding. I loved everything 
about my life there, save the fact 
that I could rarely see the sun 
through the pollution. I returned 
to New York but had not lost my 
wanderlust. 

"In 20071 flew to Dubai to 
work with an Egyptian architect 
for the CEO of A1 Rajhi Develop¬ 
ments, Riyadh, Saudi Arabia. Fie 
persuaded me to become Sulamein 
A1 Rajhi's chief consultant. I spent 
half my time working in Cairo 
designing projects even larger than 
those in China, and the other half 
in Riyadh designing similar stuff 
in-house. All that ended in 2010. So 
with mixed feelings I returned to 
California, this time to San Diego. 

I'm still practicing with no thought 
of retiring. Robert Beme '60, my ex¬ 
roommate and the Columbia Lion, 
is one of my best friends. And I'm 
still in awe of Jerry Speyer; we 
chat occasionally." 

Peter had raised his daughter, 

Amanda, as a single parent since 
she was a young girl. Amanda now 
lives in Dallas with Peter's two 
grandchildren. 

"Wishing my classmates a won¬ 
derful summer," begins Anthony 
Valerio (anthony@anthonyvalerio. 
com). "I'll be golfing in the after¬ 
noons after a winter of physical 
therapy ostensibly for my legs. In 
the mornings I'll write — love the 
heat — and promote the new print 
edition of Bart, a Life of A. Bartlett 
Giamatti. Giamatti, you might 
recall, left the presidency of Yale to 
become president of the National 
League, then commissioner of 
baseball. He was famous for his 
essay. Green Fields of the Mind, a 
little of which goes like this: 'It 
breaks your heart. It is designed to 
break your heart. The game begins 
in the spring, when everything else 
begins again, and it blossoms in 
the summer, filling the afternoons 
and evenings, and then as soon as 
the chill rains come, it stops and 
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leaves you to face the fall alone/ 
Starting this fall I will be in Italy 
until spring, and so on. Would love 
to hear from you." 

After 44 years as a litigator in 
Indianapolis, Larry Gaston (lwgas 
ton@att.net) retired two years ago. 
"Now," he writes, "I'm reading 
for pleasure and trying to stay out 
of my wife's way. September will 
be our 50th anniversary. I spend 
a lot of time volunteering at the 
Crossroads of America Council of 
the Boy Scouts of America. Never 
thought I'd buy a Scout uniform 
at 72!" 

Chris Haakon (cphaakon@aol. 
com) has enjoyed our Class Notes 
during the past 50 years but never 
submitted anything about himself. 
Here's his summary: "I was a 
charter member of the team that 
brought varsity soccer to Columbia, 
and I played in a men's league for 
20 years more. After graduation I 
joined the Navy, served 33 years, 
had four commanding officer as¬ 
signments in Naval Intelligence and 
then retired as a captain. Around 
the same time I started working for 
a small subsidiary of Paramount 
Pictures, spun the company off, saw 
it become employee-owned and in 
the 1990s became its CEO with 600 
employees. When Boeing bought 
the company, I ran it for two years 
then retired. 

"Currently I consult and sit on 
eight boards of mid-sized compa¬ 
nies. My wife and I will celebrate 
our 50th this September. We are 
in excellent health and enjoy hav¬ 
ing our three children and seven 
grandchildren near our home in 
Northern Virginia. It has been a 
great 50 years." 

Gerry Sorin (gerald.sorin70@ 
gmail.com), retired Distinguished 
Professor of American and Jewish 
Studies at SUNY, New Paltz, missed 
our 50th reunion to celebrate his 
50th wedding anniversary in Paris 
with his wife, Myra. Last Novem¬ 
ber, Gerry published his eighth 
book, Howard Fast: Life and Literature 
in the Left Lane, which received the 
National Jewish Book Award in 
Biography, Autobiography, Memoir 
for 2012. It is the only biography of 
Fast and was described in Publish¬ 
ers Weekly as "an excellent prism 
through which to review... Leftist 
activity... and the anticommunist 
hysteria of the 1940s and '50s." In 
2003 Gerry won the National Jew¬ 
ish Book Award in History for his 
previous book, living Howe: A Life of 
Passionate Dissent. 

"After a dozen years out of the 
classroom," Gerry writes, "I was 
asked by senior students at New 
Paltz to return last spring [2013] to 
teach the Honors Seminar. Despite 
having to face grading papers 
again, I said 'yes.'" 

Since 1993 Gerry has also been a 



Richie Hassan '62 married Cherryly Serondo Llego in Santa Monica, Calif., on October 2, 2011. Colum¬ 
bians on hand to celebrate included (left to right) Que Spaulding '62, '63 Business; the groom; the 
groom's brother, Mike Hassan '63; Buzz Congram '62, '65 Business; and William V. Campbell '62, '64 TC. 
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literary critic, mostly for The Jewish 
Daily Forward and Haaretz (Israel's 
left-wing newspaper), and teach¬ 
ing as a volunteer in the Lifetime 
Learning Institute. 


63 


Paul Neshamkin 

1015 Washington St., 
Apt. 50 

Hoboken, NJ 07030 


pauln@helpauthors.com 


You should be reading this column 
soon after our terrific 50th Alumni 
Reunion Weekend. Granted, I am 
writing it months before but I know 
it will be terrific because I already 
heard from many of you who plan¬ 
ned to be there. The Fall column 
will have a full report on the 
weekend. If you attended, please 
send me your notes now, and I will 
include them. 

In the meantime, this issue has a 
follow-up feature with photos, plus 
you can see our class photo in the 
online version of that article at col 
lege.columbia.edu/cct. 

I also heard from some of you 
who couldn't attend but sent greet¬ 
ings to classmates. 

Roland Droitsch writes, "Alas, I 
am one of those who was not able 
to come to reunion. Even though I 
am getting older, I clearly remember 
those wonderful days at Columbia. 

I do not even know where to start, 
but I will let you know how I came 
to that wonderful college. I lived 
way up on the Hudson River and a 
great friend of the family was pro¬ 
fessor F.W. Dupee, who had a house 
there on the river where there was 
a slight bend in it. From his porch 
you could see miles and miles 


down the Hudson. Well, as many 
of you may know. Professor Dupee 
was the chairman of the English 
department and a renowned expert 
on Henry James. It was Professor 
Dupee who introduced me to going 
to Columbia. While there I met and 
had so many wonderful professors. 
There was Andrew Chiappe '33, '39 
GSAS, who taught Shakespeare in 
a way I still remember. Professor 
Joseph Rothschild '52, '52 GSAS 
taught me about East Central 
Europe. Professor James Zito '48 
taught an English class in which 
every book we read was 'the best 
book ever written.' And who can 
ever forget Professor Dwight Miner 
'26, '40 GSAS, who when teaching 
Contemporary Civilization had us 
all mesmerized?" 

Mel Gurtov writes, "Fiftieth 
reunion? Impossible. Warm greet¬ 
ings to classmates from my farm in 
Deadwood, Ore. Duty called in our 
apple orchard; so sorry I was not 
able to be with you." 

Barry Austem writes, "I was not 
able to make it, but I do say hi to 
everyone. I guess the only exciting 
news for me was that in November 
I took a 'MacMania' cruise that was 
two weeks of instruction on Mac 
computers. It left from Sydney, 
Australia, went up the coast of 
Queensland, then through three 
ports in New Caledonia. In between 
we woke up bright and early to see 
the total eclipse of the sun." 

Charles Bremer did not attend 
reunion; he matriculated in 1957 
and therefore considers himself a 
member of the Class of 1961. "All 
my college friends were members 
of '61. However, between my junior 
and senior years, I took a one-year 


sabbatical and worked at the largest 
mental hospital in New Jersey (my 
major was abnormal psychology). 
After the year was up, I enrolled 
in the fall semester, but two weeks 
before classes began I contracted 
whooping cough. Contracting 
whooping cough at 21 ain't no walk 
in the park. I would rather have 
had a root canal. So I enrolled in the 
spring semester and thought 'What 
the hell? I'll enroll for three semes¬ 
ters and take some graduate school 
courses so I can graduate in May.'" 

After retiring as v.p., internation¬ 
al trade, from a national association 
in Washington, D.C., Charles now 
resides in Secaucus, N.J. "I received 
an outstanding education at 
Columbia," he said. "I was a poor 
student, a goof-off, but I had the 
privilege of studying under Fred 
Keller, the great Sidney Morgen- 
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besser and Douglas Moore." 

Philip Sandler writes, "Four 
years at Columbia were a wonder¬ 
ful experience. I went on to practice 
psychiatry in central Massachusetts, 
helping to close a state hospital, 
start an inpatient psychiatry unit 
in our local hospital, work in every 
aspect of community psychiatry 
and run a private practice of marital 
and family therapy. Twenty-one 
years ago, I moved to Brookline 
in suburban Boston, worked for a 
large HMO and then in the student 
health service of Boston University. 
After retiring two years ago, I be¬ 
came more active in Rotary Interna¬ 
tional, a worldwide humanitarian 
organization. I am also a profession¬ 
al zaydeh (Yiddish for grandfather), 
looking after grandchildren while 
their parents work." 

Philip was disappointed that he 
was not able to celebrate reunion 
with the class. "As the president¬ 
elect of the Rotary Club of Brookline, 
I was hosting a team from Brazil. 
Our club is sponsoring a clean water 
project in a Milage in the Recife 
metropolitan area. I expect to attend 
its inauguration there in two years. 

In November 2011,1 was privileged 
to join a team of Rotarians who 
traveled to Mali, in West Africa, to 
immunize children against polio. I 
was surprised that I could still speak 
French well enough after 50 years 
to give a speech to Rotary clubs in 
Bamako about our campaign to 
eradicate polio. 

"My greatest accomplishment 
and joy is my marriage of 44 years 
to the amazing Dr. Lucy Winters 
Sandler, our two sons and four 
grandchildren. I also am lucky to 
have two healthy parents. As I write, 
10 members of our family are leav¬ 
ing on a Caribbean cruise tomorrow 
to celebrate my parents' 72nd an¬ 
niversary and Dad's 100th birthday. 
In its wisdom, the state of Florida 
renewed his driver's license by mail 
last year for another six years." 

Carey Winfrey writes, "In sum¬ 
mer 2011,1 turned 70 and completed 
10 years as editor of Smithsonian 
magazine, all within about two 
weeks. That struck me as a telling 
moment to hang up my typewriter, 
so within a few hours of my retire¬ 
ment party in Washington, D.C., 
where my wife, Jane, and I had 
lived for a decade, we cashed in our 
frequent flyer miles and boarded a 
plane for New Delhi and five weeks 
in India. It was a wonderful trip, and 
I didn't have a second for second 
thoughts about leaving a job I loved. 
You can see some photographs 
from that trip as well as from the 
month we just spent in Southeast 
Asia (more frequent flyer miles) at 
jpgmag.com / people / grawells. 

"When we returned from India, 
we moved into what had been 
our weekend house (in Amenia, 


N.Y., in Dutchess County) during 
the 30-some years we lived and 
worked in Manhattan. As it had 
been rented out for a decade, there 
was plenty of deferred maintenance 
to address, plus the upgrading of 
a weekend house to one in which 
we would live for half the year. The 
other half, and you can probably 
guess which one, we repaired to 
Key West, Fla., where Jane and I 
immediately began working on a 
self-financed documentary about 
the town's many writers, starting 
with John Dos Passos and Ernest 
Hemingway, moving forward 
through Robert Frost, Wallace 
Stevens, Tennessee Williams, James 
Merrill, John Hersey, John Malcolm 
Brinnen, Truman Capote, Hunter 
Thompson and Richard Wilbur to 
such present-day literary luminaries 
as Alison Lurie, Robert Stone, Judy 
Blume, Michael Mewshaw, Ann 
Beatty, Harry Mathews — and the 
list goes on and on. It's a fascinating 
project that has given us access to 
some of the more interesting people 
in Key West. At the end of each of 
the more than 30 interviews we've 
done so far (with another dozen 
or so to come), I asked each of our 
subjects about his/her position on 
the city's rampant feral chicken 
population. Putting together their 
answers produced a nine-minute 
film called Writers on Chickens, 
which was shown at the 2013 Key 
West Literary Seminar, the theme 
of which was 'Writers on Writers.' 
(Chickens, which can be seen at 
vimeo.com/52501065 — password: 
kwchickens — has almost nothing 
to do with the more ambitious 
film about Key West's writers, the 
working title of which is Republic of 
Letters: The Writers of Key West.) 

"In other news, our twin sons 
turned 30 on March 22 and Gra¬ 
ham, the older one by 10 minutes 
(though it didn't seem that long), 
[at this writing was to] marry the 
wonderful Meredith Bichsel on 
June 15 at a church near our house 
in Amenia. As for the big five-oh 
reunion, I was planning to attend, 
if only for a day or two. To any 
classmate still fearful of taking the 
plunge into retirement, as I must 
confess I was, I would say there's 
nothing to fear but boredom and. 
I'm extremely happy to report, I 
haven't been bored for a minute. 
And now to tennis..." 

Rich Eisenberg writes, "It seems 
both way too long and just yester¬ 
day that we were at Columbia and 
taking regular trips up to the boat¬ 
house. I have read Class Notes but 
have not really contributed. How¬ 
ever, in light of the reunion and 
life's transitions, I thought I would 
add a few comments. Simply put, 
life has been a great ride. I am the 
Tracy H. Harris Professor Emeritus 
of Chemistry at the University of 


Rochester, where I have worked for 
nearly 40 years. While I stopped 
formal teaching two years ago, I still 
have an active research group in 
chemistry on solar energy conver¬ 
sion and making hydrogen as part 
of artificial photosynthesis. My 
work was honored with the William 
H. Nichols Medal Award by the 
New York Section of the American 
Chemical Society (newyorkacs.org/ 
meetings / Nichols / 2013Nichols. 
php). I was elected to the National 
Academy of Sciences in 2010 and 
received a Lifetime Achievement in 
Graduate Education Award from 
Rochester the same year. 

"My wife, Marcia, and I cele¬ 
brated 47 years of marriage this 
summer, with two sons and their 
families, including two delightful 
granddaughters. With no teaching 
obligations, Marcia and I have 
been snowbirding in Sarasota, Fla., 
the past few years — sun, beach, 
golf; it really beats the Rochester 
(and NYC) winters." 

Manny Rabinowitz has been 
"married to Judith Bilenker '65 
Barnard since the world began." 
Manny has two sons, Ted '87 and 
Alan (Princeton), and two grand¬ 
sons. "I practiced law in NYC until 
1989, when we moved to Florida, 
where I was vice chair of American 
Media, an NYSE company that 
published the National Enquirer, 
Star, Soap Opera Digest, Country 
Weekly and Weekly World News. The 
company was sold in 1999-2000 
and I retired. Since then, I have 
been able to indulge an old passion 
for photography. Judy and I have 
been fortunate to travel to many 
parts of Asia, Africa, Antarctica 
and South America, and look 
forward to more of the same." 

We have lost two more of our 
classmates. Dr. Henry A. Sellner 
'67 P&S died in Danbury, Conn., on 
January 25,2013. After being named 
Phi Beta Kappa at the College and 
medical school at P&S, he practiced 
ob/ gyn for 35 years in Danbury, 
where he created WomanCare. 

Later in life, he traveled to Central 
America to bring his expertise to 
rural clinics. 

Robert E. Dyson died in Sara¬ 
sota, Fla., on July 30,2011. 

I wish we'd been able to say hello 
to them both at the reunion. Requies- 
cat in pace. 

I hope that our 50th Reunion 
Class Gift breaks all sorts of records. 
If you want to make sure that it 
does, please make your donation 
now. You have until midnight 
EST on Sunday, June 30, the end 
of Columbia's fiscal year, to make 
your gift online. If mailing a check 
or calling in your gift to the Alumni 
Office, please allow a few days be¬ 
fore the 30th to be sure it is received 
in time. (See the how-to below.) 

The one record I'd like to see the 


class break is the one for percent¬ 
age participation. If you have never 
given a dime in 50 years, now is the 
time to make amends. How about 
$10 for each year since graduation? 
Or, better yet, $100 for each year? If 
you have already made your dona¬ 
tion, thank you for supporting the 
continued excellence of Columbia. 

You can give by credit card at 
college.columbia.edu/ giveonline, 
or by calling the Alumni Office at 
212-851-7488 or by mailing a check, 
payable to Columbia College Fund, 
to Columbia College Fund, Colum¬ 
bia Alumni Center, 622 W. 113th St., 
MC 4530,3rd FI., New York, NY 
10025. 

Remember, our regular class 
lunches at the Columbia University 
Club of New York are always a 
great place to reconnect. If you're 
in NYC, try to make one of the next 
ones, scheduled for June 13, July 
11 and, after our summer break, on 
September 12 — it's always the sec¬ 
ond Thursday. Check our website at 
cc63ers.com for details. 

In the meantime, let us know 
what you are up to, how you're 
doing and what's next. 


REUNION WEEKEND 
MAY 29-JUNE 1, 2014 

ALUMNI OFFICE CONTACTS 

alumni affairs Vanessa Scott 
vs2470@columbia.edu 
212-851-9148 

DEVELOPMENT Esfir Shamilova 
es3233@columbia.edu 
212-851-7833 
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Norman Olch 

233 Broadway 
New York, NY 10279 


norman@nolch.com 


The Class of '63 recently celebrated 
its 50th anniversary — a wonderful 
milestone but also a reminder that 
in one year we will do the same 
(Thursday, May 29-Sunday, June 
1,2014). 

In the past, Nick Rudd was the 
driving force behind our reunions. 
We must now look to others to turn 
our 50th into the success it should 
be. Please contact me (or either of 
the staff members noted above) 
with your suggestions and your 
availability to help in the planning. 

Class writers have drawn atten¬ 
tion recently. The New York Times 
ran a Sunday review of two books 
by Phillip Lopate: Portrait Inside 
My Head: Essays and To Show and To 
Tell: The Craft of Literary Nonfiction. 
Noting that in past collections, Phil 
had covered a range of subjects 
while paying attention to his in¬ 
ner life, the review observed that 
Portrait "gives full play to an even 
wider range: immensely readable 
essays on his family, on remain¬ 
ing a baseball fan, on his sex life 
('Duration; Or, Going Long'), on 
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the tense romance between mov¬ 
ies and novels, on old and new 
features of New York's urban land¬ 
scape and on elusive writers like 
James Agee and Leonard Michaels, 
themselves bold essayists who 
blurred the lines between fiction 
and nonfiction." [Editor's note: 

See the featured book in the Spring 
2013 CCT.] 

In To Show and To Tell, Phil "gives 
away all his trade secrets — a 
thoughtful guidebook for writers of 
literary nonfiction that could serve 
as a commentary on his essays. It 
threads its way around the pitfalls 
of personal writing: the need to turn 
oneself into a character; to write 
honestly, assertively about friends 
and family; and to find exactly 
where and how to sign off." 

Foreign Affairs ran a review of 
Energy for Future Presidents: The Sci¬ 
ence Behind the Headlines by Richard 
Muller, a physics professor at UC 
Berkeley. The book addresses the 
future of energy use. The reviewer 
writes, "[Muller] frames his highly 
readable book as a series of explana¬ 
tory memoranda to a hypothetical 
U.S. president, covering all the 
proposals currently on the table and 
some not yet there and acknowl¬ 
edging that his conclusions and 
recommendations will infuriate 
some segments of the public." 

Richard, a longtime nonbeliever 
in climate warming, attracted con¬ 
siderable attention last year when 
he wrote a New York Times op-ed 
piece, "The Conversion of a Climate- 
Change Skeptic," stating that "global 
warming is real and humans are 
almost entirely the cause." 

In the last column I reported that 
Barry Bley has spent 30 years as a 
volunteer with the Alumni Repre¬ 
sentative Committee, interviewing 
applicants for admission to the 
College. In an update, Barry reports, 
"Judging from the applicants I 
interviewed this cycle, Columbia's 
tradition of excellence will continue." 

Jerry Zuriff "retired in 2008 after 
40 years as a professor of psychol¬ 
ogy at Wheaton College and from 
M.I.T., where I was a psychologist 
in the Mental Health Service for 35 
years. Now in happy but active re¬ 
tirement, still living with Elizabeth 
in Cambridge, Mass., where I have 
a small part-time psychotherapy 
practice in Harvard Square." 

For his 70th birthday, Jerry and 
Elizabeth "spent a joyous few days 
in New York City sampling the 
Met Opera, the New York Philhar¬ 
monic, the American Symphony 
Orchestra, the Frick Collection and 
the Museum of Arts and Design, 
all of which I highly recommend to 
classmates." 

Marty Weinstein spent five 
weeks teaching in Uruguay and 
Argentina. Marty is Emeritus Pro¬ 
fessor of Political Science at William 


Paterson University in New Jersey, 
and an internationally recognized 
expert on the politics of Uruguay. 

He is the recipient of two Fulbright 
awards and the author of two books 
and numerous articles on Uruguay. 

After marrying an Englishwom¬ 
an in January, Gary Schonwald 
now divides his time between New 
York, where he is a lawyer, and 
England, where he is a solicitor. 

I am saddened to report the 
death last year of Fred Levine. 

A pre-med at the College, Fred 
graduated from Harvard Medical 
School and trained in surgery at 
Massachusetts General Hospital 
in Boston with a specialty in car¬ 
diovascular and thoracic surgery. 
After two years at the Heart, Lung 
and Blood Institute of the National 
Institutes of Health, he was on the 
staff at Massachusetts General for 
several years before becoming chief 
of cardiac surgery at Sinai Hospital 
in Detroit. He is survived by his 
wife, Patty, two daughters and five 
grandchildren. (See Obituaries.) 

Finally, I am deeply saddened 
to report the death of my wife, Jac¬ 
queline. We met while I was in the 
College, and in the decades that 
followed Jacqueline always felt a 
close affinity with the Class of '64. 
She edited and proofread my Class 
Notes, and after each monthly class 
lunch in New York she was always 
eager to hear news of the class. The 
loss for me and our son, Alexander, 
is immense. Many of you have sent 
messages of condolence for which I 
am very grateful. 

Requiesat in pacem. 



Leonard B. Pack 

924 West End Ave. 
New York, NY 10025 


packlb@aol.com 


Seeking news for this column. I've 
been asking classmates for their 
"thoughts on retirement, if ever." 
Here is Michael Schlanger's res¬ 
ponse: 

"Now in my 43rd year of unremit¬ 
ting toil in the law, I am receptive to 
entertaining thoughts of retirement. 
If any classmates have suggestions 
about what a person as eccentric 
as myself might do in my golden 
years, I'm open to hearing them. I 
only want 'serious' suggestions, so, 
Mike Cook, you need not apply. 

"I'm happy to report that my 
three 'boys' (all of whom still call 
me 'Daddy 7 ), are having a good 
time. Teddy (27) — following a 
satisfying academic and baseball ca¬ 
reer at Davidson College (Division 
I), two years teaching and tutoring 
fifth-graders at the Simon Elemen¬ 
tary School in Anacostia (Washing¬ 
ton, D.C.), and one year taking the 
accounting and finance courses not 
available at Davidson — is complet¬ 


ing a master's in accounting at 
Vanderbilt and will begin working 
at Deloitte in the fall in Philadelphia 
(where his longtime girlfriend/ 
fiancee lives and works); he recently 
returned from a six-week Deloitte 
internship in Hyderabad, India. 

"Nicholas (24) — following his 
recent graduation from Gettysburg, 
where he was active in student 
government, intramural sports and 
keeping regular company with his 
serious girlfriend — is taking a two- 
to-three-year break from academia 
before seeking an M.B.A. He is a 
membership consultant at Tenley 
Sport & Health Club (Washington, 
D.C.), where he spent the past 
several summers as a lifeguard. 
Tenley being five minutes from the 
Schlanger house, Nicholas keeps 
me company while I ponder this 
'golden years' stuff. 

"Ben (22), at the University of 
Michigan, is obtaining a double 
degree in mechanical engineering 
and computer science while also 
serving as a lead writer and senior 
editor of The Gargoyle, Michigan's 
120-year sibling rival of Columbia's 
Jester-, Ben performs as a stand-up 
comic in local clubs in Ann Arbor 
(for profit; as he says, he 'doesn't 
give it up for free'). Ben has had 
summer and school-year intern¬ 
ships at General Motors, Toyota and 
General Electric. Upon graduation 
in 2014, he aspires to do his part to 
help save Planet Earth." 

Michael can be reached at msch 
langer@cov.com. 

Stan Sesser wrote, "After 25 
years in Berkeley, interrupted by 
more than a decade in Asia, I've 
now come full circle, back to Berke¬ 
ley. My partner, Yai, who teaches 
philosophy at Ramkhamhaeng 
University in Bangkok, has been 
granted a leave at full pay to get 


what are you up to now? Retired? 
Other? 

His response: "I'm not the sort 
of food critic who has enough self- 
control to take a bite of everything 
and pass it on. When I taste some¬ 
thing I like, I don't leave a morsel. 
As a result, I have to exercise like 
crazy -— running, swimming and 
lifting weights. That's the only way 
to avoid being a blimp when you're 
writing about food. I'm proud to 
say I weigh less today than at Co¬ 
lumbia. Ask any retired journalist 
what they're doing and they'll say, 
'I'm writing a book.' That's enough 
to deflect all questions for 10 years. 
I'm writing a book, truthfully, about 
my adventures in the far comers of 
Asia. But the writing comes after 
I've had my fill of reading — catch¬ 
ing up on all the books I've wanted 
to read for decades." 



Rich Forzani 

413 Banta Ave. 
Garfield, NJ 07026 


rforzanil@optonline.net 


My greetings go out to you all. By 
now, we'll have had our spring get- 
together weekend, and I hope this 
column finds all of you well and 
looking forward to a wonderful 
summer. 

Thank you to those who re¬ 
sponded to my email requesting an 
update. As you will see, it resulted 
in contributions from classmates 
who normally might not have writ¬ 
ten, and those are exactly the folks 
we want to hear from, along with 
you usual suspects. It was possibly 
my promise in the subject line not 
to ask for money that encouraged 
most of you at least to open the 
email. Arid as Ron Brookshire com¬ 
ments, "At our age I enjoy reading 


Gene Leff '66 is a deputy commissioner in the 
New York State Department of Environmental 
Conservation in Albany. 


his doctorate. As for my career in 
journalism (remember what news¬ 
papers are?) here's the story: Two 
years ago, a new group of editors 
at The Wall Street Journal discovered 
that for 10 years they had been 
paying a Bangkok-based reporter 
— namely, me — to travel around 
the world, all expenses paid, to 
write about food and travel. They 
quickly brought that to an end and 
I accepted a buyout, with many 
fine meals under my belt. If anyone 
wants restaurant recommendations 
in Asia, I'm the person to ask: stan. 
sesser@gmail.com." 

I asked Stan two questions: How 
did you keep the weight off with 
such a career (or did you)? And 


about what we are doing but more 
importantly, 'getting to meet each 
other again' (without any recollec¬ 
tion of who the others are — LOL)." 

I believe that sums it up; none 
of us knew all the other 599 '66ers. 
So this, at least, is a chance to touch 
base belatedly. By the way, your 
response was so amazing that I 
had to save some contributions for 
the next issue. 

We'll open with a note from Pat 
Rapp '74 GSAS, who was exactly 
the kind of long-lost classmate I'd 
hoped would respond. He writes: "I 
never had much sense of belonging 
to a class. I had friends from the 
dorms, from my classes, from the 
fraternities and the bars, but they 
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were from various classes. I waited 
around Columbia until they gave 
me a Ph.D v so I had friends across 
quite a range of classes. If others 
experienced a similar lack of class, 
it might relate to our low write-in 
rate. 

"I've had a good life. It's been 
quite a ride. A short marriage, and 
no kids, but I've lived and worked 
in Australia, Japan, Puerto Rico 
and various U.S. and European 
cities. There's been lots of other 
travel, lots of laughs, lots to think 
about. At the moment I live in 
Brooklyn and teach part-time at 
NYU-Poly, formerly Brooklyn 
Polytechnic University. It's all fine 
by me. 

"I have an attitude, which may 
have congealed into permanent 
form during my college years, so 
I'm curious to find out if other '66 
alumni are comfortable in this 'at¬ 
titude.' (If they are, that also might 
relate to our low write-in rate.) The 
attitude, in simple vernacular, is 
'nothing matters.' Variations in¬ 
clude 'it's all lies' and 'so what.' Na¬ 
ively, 'nothing matters' might seem 
a negative attitude but actually if s 
a great freedom, not for positive or 
negative, but for eliminating that 
duality. It makes me laugh, with 
the sheer joy of it. Do whatever you 
want. I guess, for many of '66, this 
meant family and career. Wonder¬ 
ful. For others, maybe... other lives. 
Like most people, I was raised a cer¬ 
tain way; it was to try to be cheerful, 
helpful, constructive. So, I try to do 
that. In fact, I live by a great many 
rules, way too many probably. But 
they're just my rules; I wouldn't 
even try to defend them. 

"I'm in the physics racket, so 
maybe I'm too close to the life cy¬ 
cles of solar systems, galaxies, our 
universe. From a purely technical 
perspective, whatever people do 
or don't do, it doesn't matter. But 
the attitude feels much deeper than 
just a technical calculation. Maybe 
it's genetic. Both my parents were 
bent the same way. 

"Anybody else out there care to 
comment? Not that it matters." 

Tom Beeler '67 GSAS writes, "I 
stayed on at Columbia for a mas¬ 
ter's in English and for a doctorate, 
but though I finished the disserta¬ 
tion, I never filed it. Reason was I 
got sucked into the book publish¬ 
ing business as a result of the 1968 
protests; [I worked] on The American 
Heritage Dictionary of the English Lan¬ 
guage and became editorial director 
of two scholarly reprint publish¬ 
ers, the second of which moved to 
Boston to become a division of G.K. 
Hall & Co. By 19781 was president 
of Hall, which published scholarly 
books.... I later left to run a British 
large print and audio book publish¬ 
ing subsidiary in New Hampshire, 
[which I did] until 1995, when I 


started my own large print publish¬ 
ing company, which lasted 10 
years. In 20061 got involved with a 
community newspaper, the Granite 
State News in Wolfeboro Falls, N.H., 
which I now edit along with the 
Carroll County Independent. I publish 
books on the side at The Large Print 
Book Company. 

"I eloped with my sweetheart, 
Sue, in 1965 while still at the Col¬ 
lege and we have two children and 
one grandson." 

Daniel Gardner, who among 
other roles is a professor of physi¬ 
ology and biophysics and head of 
the Laboratory of Neuroinformat¬ 
ics with Weill Cornell Medical 
College, writes, "There often is that 
intermediate stage in which you're 
not sure whether you are alive or 
dead. This is not a plea for money 
but Weill Cornell Medical College 
is most appreciative of the donors 
who support its mission of advanc¬ 
ing medical care and scientific 
understanding, and training new 
generations of physicians." 

George Gutman shares, "Here's 
my last decade, in a nutshell: In 
2004, after having lived in and 
raised our two kids in southern 
California for 27 years, my ombuds¬ 
man wife, Jan, was becoming 
frustrated by her long commute to 
work. She started looking for a job 
closer to home and took a job in 
Manhattan, where she could walk 
to work across Central Park. We 
were bicoastal ('practicing bi-coas- 
tuals,' as our friends described us) 
for a couple of years, then I decided 
to take a somewhat early retirement 
from my professor gig at UCI Medi¬ 
cal School and join her in New York. 
Jan retired in 2011 and we bought 
a car and took off on a 4 Mi-month 
road trip back to our home in Costa 
Mesa, Calif., which had been rented 
out during our absence. 

"I continued teaching after my 
retirement (until this year) and am 
pursuing research on a couple of 
long-standing projects in computa¬ 
tional biology, work which doesn't 
require a laboratory or grant 
applications. I've been compiling 
and organizing family history and 
stories, particularly those of my 
parents' experiences as refugees in 
wartime France, which I've been 
posting on gutmanfamily.org. 

"Jan, too, seems to be restless, 
and she's signed up as a reservist 
for FEMA as part of its Alternate 
Dispute Resolution cadre; she's 
been deployed for month-long 
stints in Connecticut and New 
Jersey, helping FEMA in its role of 
providing assistance to victims of 
Hurricane Sandy. 

"Our son, Dan, finished a B.A. in 
history and business at Brook¬ 
lyn College and moved back to 
California; he's looking for a job 
in finance research. Our daughter, 


Elizabeth, founded the Brooklyn- 
based company Liddabit Sweets 
a few years ago with her friend 
and business partner, Jen King. 

They produce artisanal caramels, 
candy bars and other wonderful 
confections, retailing them at vari¬ 
ous NYC markets and online, and 
wholesaling them to a number of 
stores in the Northeast and other 
spots across the country. They've 
also recently published The Liddabit 
Sweets Candy Cookbook, which has 
been well-received. 

"We're enjoying being close to 
our longtime California friends 
again, and Jan is especially happy to 
have her garden back, yet we miss 
the energy and excitement of life in 
Manhattan. We figure it'll take us a 
while yet to decide where we want 
to live when we grow up." 

From Gene Leff: "In 2011,1 
became a deputy commissioner in 
the New York State Department of 
Environmental Conservation and 
moved to Albany. I supervise the 
study of fracking, the cleanup of 
toxic waste sites, the regulation of 
pesticide use and the regulation of 
solid waste disposal." 

Gene, your latest work is of cur¬ 
rent interest to many of us. Perhaps 
you could offer some insight? 

William Roach writes, "OK, 
Rich, although you could make up 
much more interesting stuff, here's 
a snapshot of what I've been up to 
for the last few years. 

"At the end of 2010,1 retired 
from my law practice at McDer¬ 
mott Will & Emery but worked 
part-time for one of my large 
hospital system clients, setting up 
its in-house office. That took about 
18 months, after which I retired 
for real and assumed the chair¬ 
manship of the American Heart 
Association's national board. The 
AHA has occupied much of my 
community service time for the last 
20-plus years and remains a labor 
of love. When I rotate off the na¬ 
tional board in June I'll assume the 
volunteer leadership of the AHA's 
joint advocacy initiative with the 
Robert Wood Johnson Foundation 
to combat childhood obesity. Com¬ 
bating childhood obesity has been 
an AHA goal for many years and 
still seems a bit like sweeping back 
the sea, as a third of the nation's 
children are overweight or obese. 
But with the foundation's funding 
support, the AHA will marshal 
other organizations that are active 
in the fight at the grassroots level 
and intensify the effort to reduce 
the problem substantially by 2015. 

I suspect this will keep me out of 
mischief for the next few years. 

"Otherwise, I keep a hand in 
one construction project or another 
and luxuriate in the general enjoy¬ 
ment of retirement. My spouse, 
Deborah Rosenberg Roach '66 


Barnard, remains busy with her 
multimedia business and with 
helping our daughter, Lydia '04, 
wifit August wedding plans (I 
remain in my bunker, doing what 
I'm told). So, we're all busy and 
reasonably productive." 

My correspondence with Robert 
Meyerson began with the following 
email from him: "I'm killing time 
waiting for my wife and have an 
idea for Class of '66 Notes. Which 
would you rather hear about: 
how decrepit NYC seems when I 
return there for a funeral, my life 
with Hegel or my decision to work 
forever?" 

I suggested he do it all, and Bob 
responded with this: 

"OK. So let's start with Hegel. 
What would you like to hear — 
my first impression of his mad 
philosophy in CC, where a huge 
Sasha Zill opined from the back 
of the room and I never knew 
anyone before or since named Zill, 
let alone Sasha? Or how I wrote 
my master's thesis about him and 
wound up liking the guy? [RF: Zill 
or Hegel?] Perhaps my run-in with 
the idiot local school superinten¬ 
dent who misquoted Hegel in our 
local weekly and whose defense 
was that he was actually quoting 
Dennis Green, that great Hegel 
scholar and coach of the Minnesota 
Vikings? Or my spying a portrait 
of the handsome devil in Berlin's 
National Gallery, after attending 
our son's show there at the Galerie 
Michael Janssen Berlin? Or my 
experience, firsthand, of Hegel's 
concept of quantity transforming 
into quality in his Phaenomenolo- 
gie des Geistes, after buying an¬ 
other bank this past December 31? 

I hardly know where to begin!" 

Geoff Dutton writes, "If you 
hanker to be in touch, send an inter¬ 
esting message to geoff@maxentro 
pyproductions.net and I will surely 
respond. All the best." 

Gathering for lunch on April 2 
at Evergreen restaurant (East 38th 
Street) were a peripatetic and ever- 
shifting group of '66ers, noshing 
and catching up as they have for a 
number of years. Present were Mi¬ 
chael Garrett, Mark Amsterdam, 
Herb Hochman, Richard Zucker 
and Richard Forzani. Regulars 
who were not there this time are 
Gene Leff, Bob Gurland, Dan 
Gardner, David Tilman and Rick 
Reder. Many others have showed 
up from time to time, and anyone 
who is interested is invited. Let 
me know and we'll put you on the 
mailing list. 

From your correspondent: I am 
involved in managing my employ¬ 
er's top software clients, in terms 
of keeping them happy and spend¬ 
ing. My son. Rich, is completing 
his first year at the University of 
Richmond School of Law and. 
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despite his initial trepidation re¬ 
garding the competition, has been 
doing well. My other son, Casey, is 
house-hunting for his family in Los 
Angeles and learning how little a 
lot of money can buy. My niece, 
Deanna Russo, has a recurring role 
in Being Human, a TV series involv¬ 
ing a werewolf, a vampire and a 
ghost. She is the human. RS. — It is 
not a reality show. 

Hurricane Sandy convinced my 
wife not to ever relocate to a seaside 
community, so we're now consid¬ 
ering somewhere in the desert, 
hopefully geographic rather than 
intellectual. If any of you have a 
large and luxurious vacation home, 
feel free to invite us for a week or 
more. Your presence is welcome but 
not required. 

Keep those cards and letters 
coming. 
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Albert Zonana 

425 Arundel Rd. 
Goleta, CA 93117 


azl64@columbia.edu 


Joel Greenberger writes, "I am 
professor and chairman of the 
Department of Radiation Oncology 
at hie University of Pittsburgh 
and live there most of the year. 
However, I am in Boston every 
month for research collaborations 
at Brigham and Women's Hospital 
and at M.I.T. I play the trumpet in 
several professional and vocational 
groups and frequently have brass 
quintet rehearsals at my other 
house in Lincoln, Mass." 

Joel hopes to entice Mark Schles- 
inger to join one of those brass ses¬ 
sions. Both are alumni members of 
the Cleverest Band. 

Anthony Sciolino has authored 
a book, The Holocaust, the Church, 
and the Law of Unintended Conse¬ 
quences: How Christian Anti-Judaism 
Spawned Nazi Anti-Semitism. He 
is a retired New York State family 
court judge and permanent deacon 
of the Roman Catholic Diocese of 
Rochester, N.Y. 

Fran Furey '66 writes, "It is with 
sadness that I report the passing 
of Art Silvers '68E of Pleasanton, 
Calif., on February 4,2013. Art had 
been battling Stage 4 melanoma for 
the past year. 

"Art was a fellow rugby player, 
a fraternity brother and a football 
teammate. We met as teenagers 
on the football field at Baker Field. 
Artie was bom in Brooklyn and 
raised in Woodmere (Long Island), 
N.Y., where he captained the 
football team at George W. Hewlett 
H.S. At the College he joined Beta 
Theta Pi, played varsity football 
and captained the 1967 rugby 
football club. A five-year engineer¬ 
ing student. Art earned a B.S. at the 
Engineering School. 



Since 2005, when a group of alumni raised money to honor former Dean of Students Roger Lehecka 
'67, 74 TC upon his retirement, 23 students have received stipends, allowing them to take unpaid 
summer internships in places ranging from New York to Geneva to Addis Ababa. Several students 
gathered with Lehecka in May in front of Hamilton Hall: (left to right) Mandeep Singh '15, Lehecka, 
Roniquee Marksman '14, Holly Berlin '13, Carrie Montgomery '13 and Tomasz Otlowski '13. 
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"When Art moved to the Bay 
Area in 1979 to work for Kaiser, we 
renewed our friendship. He was a 
fast and loyal friend and loved Co¬ 
lumbia and his fellow Beta Theta 
Pi members. He and his compan¬ 
ion of many years, Daniela Karo, 
hosted a memorable Columbia 
College Beta reunion in South Lake 
Tahoe 10 years ago. 

"Dave Filipek '67 GS, Bob Dono¬ 
hue '65 and I visited Art often in re¬ 
cent months at his Pleasanton home 
in the East Bay. I saw Artie three 
days before he died; aside from 
tiring easily, there was no indication 
that his time was near. He went 
out a winner — he had picked the 
Baltimore Ravens to go all the way 
and he won the jackpot in a Super 
Bowl pool run by fellow California 
Beta Dave Filipek (who else?). 

"He wasn't so lucky on the 
health front, however. He had a 
tough last year. He was courageous 
under difficult physical duress; he 
accepted his situation with grace 
and rueful philosophy. 'The worst 
thing,' Artie said to me a couple of 
months ago, 'is that I am going to 
miss out on a lot of the fun.' We are 
certainly going to miss having fun 
with him." 

Martin Goldstein, who lives in 
Culver City, Calif., sent this note to 
CCT: "The crew cohort pictured in 
the Spring 2013 CCT — The Royal 
and Ancient Order of Buffoons — 
mourns the loss of a friend, mentor 
and fellow crew mate, Norman 
Hildes-Heim '60." 


Arthur Spector 

271 Central Park West 
New York, NY 10024 
arthurbspector@ 
gmail.com 

I'd hoped to persuade Mas Take- 
tomo to write the column, as he 



had received numerous notes from 
you about our recent reunion, but 
reunion itself had him swamped 
with work. Pete Janovsky, mean¬ 
while, was working on the class 
bio book. So, I decided to await the 
book and then do something using 
that work of art as a starting point. 
Thus, I will be brief — this time. 

By all accounts, it seems that the 
turnout for the 45th reunion could 
be record-breaking. I hope so. We 
will know by the time you read 
this column. I hope that I will have 
seen lots of you well, energetic 
and in good spirits. A full report 
will be in the Fall issue. If you at¬ 
tended, please share your thoughts 
and stories with me to put in this 
column. The class photo, however, 
may be found on the CCT website 
(college.columbia.edu/ cct) as part 
of this issue's reunion follow-up 
article. 

As an aside, we sent Paul de 
Bary's wine book. The Persistent 
Observer's Guide to Wine, to all 
classmates to entice them to come 
to reunion, or at least to enjoy some 
wine more than usual. 

Paul, your book is wonderful! 
And with its Core relevance, it is 
especially special. 

John Chee was in NYC from 
Hong Kong during the basketball 
season. He and I get together on 
occasion when he is town, and so 
we did this time as well. He joined 
me and my wife for February's 
Columbia-Harvard basketball 
game, which turned out to be on a 
Sunday due to snow the prior day. 
It also appropriately took place on 
the Chinese New Year, which sure¬ 
ly was helpful for the Lions; they 
whipped the Crimson, who were 
red-faced by the time they were 
sent packing back to Cambridge. 
And while Harvard was crowned 
Ivy League champion and was 
an NCAA first-round winner, the 


Lions played superbly at times 
this season. You may have seen the 
team shock Villanova basketball 
on television. We beat Cornell in a 
televised game, too, and at home 
I saw them beat Penn. Some good 
wins for sure. Coach Kyle Smith 
is sensational; we can expect lots 
from this team and from the coach 
next year. John and I agreed we 
may be the alumni combination for 
wins for the future. 

The women's and men's swim 
teams both came in second in the 
Ivy League during the dual meet 
season, with the Lions men and 
women beating powerhouse Prince¬ 
ton. With baseball and women's 
tennis having won Ivy titles, let 7 s 
hope football is on the upswing 
now, too. 


REUNION WEEKEND 
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Michael Oberman 

Kramer Levin Naftalis & 
Frankel 

1177 Avenue of the 
Americas 

New York, NY 10036 


moberman@kramer 

levin.com 


Hank Reichman reports: "I'm 
now halfway through California 
State University's early retirement 
program, which is limited to five 
years, teaching for six months each 
year. But to fill the time I've become 
active in the American Association 
of University Professors (AAUP). 

In April 2012,1 was elected national 
first v.p. and last summer I also was 
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appointed to chair the association's 
Committee on Academic Free¬ 
dom and Tenure, known since its 
creation nearly a century ago as 
Committee A. 

"AAUP was founded in 1915 by 
a group of leading American schol¬ 
ars, including such Columbia no¬ 
tables as John Dewey and Charles 
Beard. It has evolved through the 
years into a combination of a pro¬ 
fessional association and a union, 
known mainly for its vigorous 
defense of academic freedom. A 
bit more than three-fourths of our 
48,000 members are in chapters 
with collective bargaining rights. Of 
course, state laws vary and the U.S. 
Supreme Court ruled in 1980 that 
tenure-track and tenured faculty at 
private institutions are somehow 
'managers' and not covered by 
the National Labor Relations Act, 
a ruling that seems at minimum 
hopelessly dated and under increas¬ 
ing challenge. Hence, I don't think 
there is much of a chapter, although 
I'm sure there must be individual 
members, at Columbia. If any 
Columbia faculty are reading this. 
I'd love to hear from you. In fact. 

I'd love to hear from any classmates 
or other alums who are higher ed 
faculty, full- or part-time.... 

"AAUP work brings me often 
to Washington, D.C., as well as to 
quite a few other places across the 
country, but I'm also taking advan¬ 
tage of my non-teaching months for 
recreational travel. My wife, Susan, 
and I went to Turkey in September 
(I highly recommend a visit!) and 
plan other jaunts for the summer. 
The children are launched: Our son 
is a paralegal for a labor-side em¬ 
ployment law firm in Oakland, 
Calif.; our daughter is a high school 
social studies teacher with Teach For 
America in inner-city New Orleans. 
Finally and thankfully, we all have 
our health." 

From Hart Perry: "I am direct¬ 
ing a documentary about Willie 
Mitchell and soul music in Mem¬ 
phis. I had the pleasure of meeting 
with Greg Geller about music 
videos and films for the Rock and 
Roll Hall of Fame and Museum. 


What's Your Story? 

Letting classmates know 
what's going on in your 
life is easier than ever. 
Send in your Class Notes! 

ONLINE by clicking 
college.columbia.edu/cct/ 
submit_class_note. 
email to the address at 
the top of your column. 
MAIL to the address at the 
top of your column. 


I made two documentaries with 
Juan Gonzalez '58, about Haiti and 
migrant workers respectively. My 
wife is making a documentary on 
veteran suicides. My son, Nicholas, 
graduated from med school and 
has started his residency at Co¬ 
lumbia. My son, Michael, is in 11th 
grade and can dunk basketballs." 

Bill Bonvillian continues to 
direct the MIT Washington Office, 
working on innovation policy 
issues, particularly advanced manu¬ 
facturing, in collaboration with the 
federal R&D agencies. He is at work 
on a book on barriers to innova¬ 
tion within established "legacy" 
economic sectors, and continues to 
teach science and technology policy 
courses at MIT, Georgetown and 
Johns Hopkins School of Advanced 
International Studies. Son Marco '14 
spent his junior year at Oxford this 
year and son Rafe works in Geneva, 
Switzerland. 

Alan Sullivan writes, "I've 
worked as a trial lawyer in Salt 
Lake City for the last 38 years, and 
I have no plans to stop anytime 
soon. I've been married to the same 
woman, Gayle Morris, for a little 
longer than that, and we have two 
remarkable sons, two generous 
daughters-in-law and two perfect 
grandchildren. On one of our first 
dates — this would have been in 
1967 — Gayle lost an earring on 
the floor of the dining area at The 
Gold Rail, and I had to get down 
on my hands and knees to find it. 

I never found the earring and de¬ 
cided never to eat at The Gold Rail 
again. I want to publicly thank my 
freshman roommate, Joe Matema, 
for lending me the money to take 
her out on the town; I'm sure I paid 
him back. 

"My best memories of Columbia 
mostly relate to the English depart¬ 
ment, in other words, to Lionel 
Trilling ['25, '38 GSAS], Fred Dupee, 
Kenneth Koch, Wallace Gray ['58 
GSAS], Michael Rosenthal ['67 
GSAS] and Homer Brown. They 
made a huge difference in my life 
because they taught me how to 
read." 

John Schuster reports, "My long- 
awaited, very large (and obscure) 
book about the scientific career 
of Descartes in the context of the 
crucial generation of the Scientific 
Revolution has finally been pub¬ 
lished. Despite appearances — and 
to the chagrin of many philosophers 
and historians of philosophy of my 
acquaintance — the book is a work 
of history, by a historian, and aimed 
primarily at historians of science 
and early modem European intel¬ 
lectual history. Its title is Descartes- 
agonistes: Physico-mathematics, 
Method and Corpuscular-Mechanism, 
1618-1633. Details can be found at 
the publisher website, springer.com. 
Just type my name into the search 


engine. The hardcover version is 
prohibitively expensive, as such 
books are; but academics with suit¬ 
able privileges at their institutional 
library can obtain cheap paperback 
copies, roughly $30, provided 
their library also takes the relevant 
Springer Law, Social Sciences, and 
Humanities Series. In modem fash¬ 
ion, individual chapters can also be 
downloaded in digital form. 

"The background is that I of¬ 
ficially retired from the University 
of New South Wales in March 2011. 
My research, writing and publish¬ 
ing activities are now conducted in 
conjunction with the University of 
Sydney, as an honorary fellow of the 
Unit for the History and Philosophy 
of Science, and as a member of the 
history of early modem science 
research team in the Sydney Centre 
for the Foundations of Science. I 
was named an Honorary Fellow of 
Campion College, the only private 
liberal arts college in Australia (if 
the latter fact can be believed!). My 
retirement has proven very fruitful 
in research and publication terms, 
so far, as my website outlines." 

Joseph Contiguglia is professor 
of clinical environmental health 
sciences, Tulane University School 
of Public Health and Tropical 
Medicine, and is on the teaching 
faculty of the South Central Center 
for Public Health Preparedness 
& South Central Public Health 
Leadership Institute. He retired as 
an Air Force colonel after almost 30 
years, having served as a surgeon 
and medical commander in many 
places around the world as well as 
serving as the International Health 
Specialist to the Surgeon General. 

From Lewis Wise: "My post- 
Columbia condensed bio starts with 
my graduating from UConn School 
of Law with high honors, following 
which I served a two-year clerkship 
with the chief judge of the U.S. 
District Court in New Orleans. The 
clerkship was a terrific experience 
but, perhaps more importantly, I 
developed a lifelong love affair with 
the Big Easy. I return often to visit 
friends and to enjoy the food, music 
and general, unique ambience that 
make the place so special. 

"My next stop was the Justice 
Department in Washington, D.C., 
where I worked for about eight 
years in the Civil Division as a trial 
attorney and branch director. The 
section I worked in was respon¬ 
sible for representing government 
agencies and officials in cases of 
national significance throughout the 
country. The work was invariably 
challenging and fascinating but 
with three kids to feed and educate, 
I left Justice for private practice in 
my hometown of Hartford, Conn., 
where I joined a medium-size 
general practice firm. I ultimately 
developed specialties in land use 
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law and employment (predomi¬ 
nantly employer side) law. 

"The three kids are all success¬ 
fully launched. My oldest son. Will 
(UVa.; UConn Law), practices law 
in Boston and is the father of my 
two grandsons. My daughter, Aliza 
'02 (Stanford M.D.) spent the year in 
Kenya as the chief resident in a hos¬ 
pital in Naivasha. My youngest son, 
Rafe (GW; UConn Law), practices 
law in Hartford. The last few years 
have been particularly happy and 
satisfying for me. My second mar¬ 
riage, to Dr. Amy Ehrlich Chamey, 
a clinical psychologist, has been a 
resounding success — who knew 
that marriage could be such fun? 
About nine years ago, I fulfilled a 
longstanding dream by building a 
beautiful house on a tidal marsh in 
Wellfleet, Mass., on Cape Cod. We 
spend as much time there as pos¬ 
sible throughout the year. 

"My best friend and roommate 
for several years at Columbia was 
Jon Souweine. We remained close 
until his untimely death about two 
years ago. He was a lawyer and 
community activist in Amherst, 
Mass., for many years. Sadly, he 
contracted leukemia and died from 
complications from a bone marrow 
transplant. 

"One of my law partners is Tom 
Divine, whom I did not know un¬ 
til he joined our firm several years 
ago. I have stayed in touch with 
Jory Berkwits and Dick Wetzel 
and recently reconnected with Jeff 
Bush and Richard Steffenhagen. 

"Finally, a word about the effect 
Columbia had on me. I was raised 
in and attended a small prep school 
in West Hartford, Conn., which 
at the time was a small, insular, 
conservative, non-diverse suburb. 
Columbia had a profoundly broad¬ 
ening and liberalizing effect on me 
(not just politically although that, 
too). When I graduated I was a far 
more tolerant and intellectually and 
politically engaged person because 
of that experience, and I have 
always been truly grateful for it." 

With the quarterly publication 
schedule of CCT, news items sent 
to me soon after your receipt of 
the current issue can appear in the 
following issue (in this case. Fall 
2013). I am, once again, in need 
of personal news or reflections on 
how the College experience af¬ 
fected your life. I would especially 
like to hear from classmates who 
have not recently appeared in this 
column and from classmates for 
whom the University does not 
have email addresses. 

Finally, here is the first notice of 
our 45th Alumni Reunion Week¬ 
end, Thursday, May 29-Sunday, 
June 1,2014. Those wanting (or, 
should I say, willing) to join the 
Reunion Committee should let me 
know. 
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Leo G. Kailas 

Reitler Kailas & 
Rosenblatt 

885 Third Ave., 20th FI. 
New York, NY 10022 


lkailas@reitlerlaw.com 


Fred P. White '73L, dean and profes¬ 
sor of law at Texas Wesleyan School 
of Law, has been honored by the 
Law School with the Distinguished 
Columbian in Teaching Award for 
excellence in teaching, scholarship, 
writing and achievement in his cho¬ 
sen field. The award was presented 
to him in January in conjunction 
with the Association of American 
Law Schools annual meeting in 
New Orleans. I have connected 
with Fred at various reunions and 
he is among the nicest and most 
sincere human beings I have en¬ 
countered in the legal profession. 

Congratulations, Fred! 

Not to be outdone by Mr. White, 
Fred Kushner writes, "This has 
been a busy year for the Kushner 
Columbia clan. My son Jared '06 
is an intern in internal medicine at 
P&S. My son Adam '03 has been 
promoted to executive magazine 
editor of National Journal in Wash¬ 
ington, D.C. I was vice chair of the 
'heart attack guidelines' put out 
by the American Heart Associa¬ 
tion and the American College of 
Cardiology and presented them to 
our international convention in San 
Francisco this year. I am looking 
forward to transitioning to more of 
a teaching position." 

Len Lavine noted, "I planned to 
be in New York City for my annual 
extended weekend around Dean's 
Day, June 1.1 have a timeshare at 
the West 57th Street by Hilton Club 
hotel, the same block as Carnegie 
Hall. I'll spend one day at Columbia 
while taking in a couple of shows 
and museums. Recently, I've had a 
couple of emails from TEP brothers, 
one requesting historical informa¬ 
tion about our former fraternity at 
627 W. 115th. I work for the Depart¬ 
ment of Defense and expect to be 
'furloughed' for 20 percent of the 
time between May and June 2013." 

Another distinguished class¬ 
mate, Albert Scardino, reported 
from England: "Very good visit 
this week [March 21] from Dean 
James J. Valentini to meet Lon¬ 
don alumni, parents, students, 
prospects and friends. During a 
wide-ranging interview before an 
audience of 100 or so guests, we 
dwelt for a time on the relation¬ 
ship between the College and the 
University, particularly on the 
sometimes troubled engagement 
of the Dean's and President's 
offices. Dean Valentini discussed 
his relationship with President Lee 
C. Bollinger and declared that the 
place of the College has never been 
more assured or better supported 



Trustee Michael B. Rothfeld '69, '71J, '71 SIPA, '71 Business (third from left) was honored at Community 
impact's Gala Benefit Auction on March 7 with the "Making A Difference service Award." The award 
recognizes people whose belief and investment in Community Impact's work helps the organization 
serve neighbors in need in upper Manhattan. On hand to honor Rothfeld were (left to right) Trustee 
Philip Milstein '71, Trustee Emeritus and Columbia Alumni Association Chair George Van Amson '74, 
Rothfeld, Trustee Mark Kingdon '71, Community Impact Director Sonya Reese and Trustee Lisa Carnoy 
'89. To view an album of the event, go to facebook.com/columbiacollegel754. 
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by the University. There were other 
topics covered but this was the 
most revealing about the future of 
the College. And about the dean: 
He seems not only willing to share 
his views but also eager to do so, 
and willing to listen, too. 

"I've had a late-life conver¬ 
sion from the world of journalism 
to biotechnology. I chair a small 
public company in Canada, Im- 
munovacdne, that has experienced 
a breakthrough in treatment of ovar¬ 
ian cancer. Early days yet, but the 
data is encouraging. I am married 
to Marjorie, and my two children, 
Adelaide '00 and Hal '08, are both 
back in London, pursuing careers in 
law and acting. Journalism is still a 
part of my life, indirectly, as I have 
been active in the effort to reform the 
British press after an era of wholesale 
criminality. Parliament recently 
passed a reform package proposed 
by our tiny charity [Media Standards 
Trust], so the spirit of revolution 
from our days on Momingside 
Heights is alive and well on this side 
of the pond." 

I also caught up with good- 
hearted lawyer Dan Feldman, who 
reports: "In 20101 switched from 
full-time government work and 
one-day-a-week academic work 
to full-time academic work and 
one-day-a-week government work. 
I am enjoying the new arrange¬ 
ment even more than I expected. 
Throughout most of my life, I 
thought I could only be satisfied 
by exercising some positive impact 
on the lives of masses of people as 
an elected official; and indeed, I 
continue to take satisfaction in my 
accomplishments in that regard. 

To my surprise, however, I now 
find at least as much satisfaction 
in helping what must be at most 
150 students a year. I suppose it is 


the direct interaction that makes 
the difference. I like my students 
at John Jay College of Criminal 
Justice very much. I teach in the 
M.P.A. program. The students 
are bright, hard-working and 
motivated. I am also happy to do 
my one-day-a-week legal work for 
my friend Tom DiNapoli, the New 
York State comptroller, one of the 
nicest people you could meet in 
government, or indeed anywhere. 

"Oxford University Press' The 
Oxford Handbook of New York State 
Government and Politics, edited by 
Gerald Benjamin '70 GSAS, came 
out at the end of 2012 and included 
my chapter on the New York State 
Attorney General. SUNY Press is 
due to publish my next book. The 
Art of the Watchdog: Fighting Fraud, 
Waste, Abuse and Corruption in Gov¬ 
ernment, co-authored with David 
Eichenthal, in the fall. I am grateful 
to report that my wife and children 
are doing well. Warm regards to 
classmates." 

Lennard Davis writes, "I'm a 
Distinguished Professor of English, 
Disability Studies and Medical Edu¬ 
cation at the University of Illinois at 
Chicago. I have a book coming out 
in the fall. The End of Normal: Identity 
in a Biocultural Era. I'm also working 
on a book about the Americans with 
Disabilities Act, set for publication 
on its 25th anniversary in 2015." 

My friend and adviser in col¬ 
lege, Andy Kiorpes, reported on 
the passing of his heroic father, 
Charles '45, '48E: "My dad passed 
away [suddenly] on March 22. 

He entered the College in 1941, 
but his education was interrupted 
by WWH. When he returned to 
Columbia, he transferred to the 
School of Engineering and was 
awarded a B.S. in 1948. He regu¬ 
larly attended CC '45 reunions." 


Juan Uranga writes, "Work¬ 
ing full-time as an attorney for 
farmworkers in the Salinas Valley 
of California. My wife, Anna 
Caballero, also an attorney, is on 
Gov. Jerry Brown's Cabinet as the 
Secretary of the State and Con¬ 
sumer Services Agency. I split my 
time between our home in Salinas 
and our home in Sacramento. 

Was looking forward to spending 
Easter vacation with three of our 
five grandchildren." 

Joseph Spivack reported on a 
busy year: "Our older daughter 
continues her studies in early child¬ 
hood and special education (double 
major) at Eastern Nazarene College 
in Quincy, Mass. She is scheduled 
to finish in December 2015. Our 
younger daughter recently was 
accepted to Kenyon College in 
Ohio, which is well known for its 
writing program, among other 
strengths. She recently finished her 
appearance as Becky Two Shoes in 
her school's wonderful production 
of Urinetown. She took AP exams 
this spring and will graduate at 
the end of June. Unfortunately, our 
elderly Bichon Frise passed away 
during the winter. Our cat has taken 
over his bed and appears to be 
thoroughly enjoying it! 

"My wife is head of the advertis¬ 
ing and public relations special¬ 
ization at The City College of 
New York, where she has taught 
since 1993. They are getting ready 
to start a master's program in 
branding and integrated com¬ 
munications next fall, which is 
exciting but keeps her very busy. 
She enjoys helping her students get 
internships that can launch them 
into a professional career in PR. I 
work for a small bank consulting 
company in Manhattan. Our spe¬ 
cialty is bank loan credit reviews 
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Louis Rossetto 71 Goes from 

By Dina Cheney '99 


Wired to Chocolate 


T he path from founding 
and overseeing Wired 
magazine to running 
the luxury chocolate 
maker TCHO may seem an 
unlikely one. Yet, for Louis 
Rossetto '71, '73 Business, 
it made sense: in both jobs, he 
was able to innovate. 

Such a propensity toward 
change took root at Columbia 
where Rossetto, who grew up 
in Great Neck (Long Island), 

N.Y., studied political science. 

As a participant in the student 
protests that rocked Columbia 
(along with campuses nation¬ 
wide) in the late 1960s, he saw 
firsthand how people could 
impact the course of events. 
Unsure what to do next, but 
with a sense that he should at¬ 
tend graduate school, Rossetto 
earned an M.B.A. and wrote a 
novel, Take-Over (1974). 

Having settled on writing as 
a career, he decided to travel 
the world in search of stories. In 
Rome, Rossetto helped former 
Columbia Italian professor 
Pier-Nico Solinas write Ultimate 
Porno: The Making of a Sex Co¬ 
lossal (1981), about Tinto Brass' 
Caligula. In Amsterdam, he wrote 
for a political and economic 
newsletter; in Afghanistan, he 
covered the war against the So¬ 
viet Union. Returning to Amster¬ 
dam, he worked for a translation 
company that was launching a 
magazine focused on language 
technologies. With a "front row 
seat" to such innovation and an 
awareness of the burgeoning PC 
revolution in the United States, 
Rossetto came to believe that 
"those who were creating and 
using digital technologies were 
the most powerful people on 
the planet, driving more positive 
change than the priests, politi¬ 
cians, generals or pundits." 

With his partner, Jane Met¬ 
calfe, Rossetto decided to start 
Wired magazine to tell the 
stories of the individuals, com¬ 
panies and ideas driving the 
digital revolution. The couple 
worked from 1988-93 to write a 
business plan, create a dummy 


issue, raise funds and recruit 
editors and writers, moving to 
San Francisco in the process. 
The magazine launched in Janu¬ 
ary 1993; the second issue cov¬ 
ered the creation of the Internet 
in Geneva. "From there, it was a 
rocket ride," Rossetto says. 


In 1994, the couple intro¬ 
duced Hotwired, which Rosset¬ 
to asserts was the first online 
publication to include original 
content (rather than material 
repurposed from other media) 
and Fortune 500 advertising 


(including banner ads). With 
both businesses having reached 
break-even and the magazine 
generating $25 million in sales, 
Rossetto and Metcalfe sold 
the magazine to Conde Nast in 
1998 and the web business to 
Lycos in 1999. 

In his down 
time, Rossetto 
became an angel 
investor and spent 
time with his chil¬ 
dren, Orson, born 
in 1997, and Zoe, 
born in 1999. One 
of his investments 
was in a San 
Francisco-based 
chocolate busi¬ 
ness, Xocomaya 
(the name was 
later changed to 
TCHO, pronounced 
cho), founded by 
Timothy Childs, 
the housemate 
of an early Wired 
employee. "I never 
had a notion of 
becoming the next 
Willy Wonka,"ad¬ 
mits Rossetto, who 
became involved 
in the business in 
2005. "It's just that 
Childs reminded 
me of myself when 
l started Wired. 

I wanted to help 
him realize his 
dream." Rossetto 
also wanted to 
show his children 
firsthand "what 
it takes to build a 
company." 

Rossetto could 
not resist the call 
of innovation. He 
joined TCHO as 
CEO and creative 
director in 2007 
and, with Childs (who left the 
company two years ago), has 
come up with new ways to 
source and process cacao 
beans and create and market 
high-quality chocolate. For one, 
Rossetto explains, larger choco¬ 


late companies have tended 
to focus on the quantity, rather 
than the quality, of cocoa beans. 
"Cacao farming is a commodity 
business, with no incentive for 
farmers to focus on quality, as 
most chocolate made is milk 
chocolate. And milk chocolate is 
sold on the basis of the flavors 
of caramelized milk and sugar 
— the chocolate flavor is an 
afterthought." 

Rossetto realized that TCHO 
needed to partner with farmers 
to help them yield the most 
flavorful raw material. The 
result: TCHOSource, a program 
through which the company 
partners with farmers in Peru, 
Ecuador and Ghana, helping 
them implement better bean 
fermentation and drying prac¬ 
tices. The program also provides 
partner farmers with Flavor 
Labs (like the one TCHO uses 
in San Francisco), where they 
can make their own chocolate. 
"There, they can calibrate their 
palates with TCHO's," says Ros¬ 
setto, and "for the first time in 
their lives taste the chocolate 
made from their own beans and 
understand how their efforts 
affect the result." 

The company, which gives free 
daily tours of its 25,000-square- 
foot San Francisco waterfront 
facility, also innovates in its prod¬ 
uct development and marketing. 
According to Rossetto, dark 
chocolate has been marketed 
with language associated with 
other food and drink categories, 
such as wine and coffee. But 
terms such as "vintage" and 
"single origin" not only don't 
apply well to chocolate, they also 
confuse consumers and convey 
nothing about how the choco¬ 
late will taste. TCHO's solution: 
develop several chocolate bars, 
each with a different dominant 
flavor attribute, such as "Nutty," 
"Fruity," "Citrus," or "Chocolatey" 
(these flavor terms are also the 
products' names). A graphic on 
the packaging then does double 
duty by showing the complete 
flavor spectrum while also indi¬ 
cating which flavor infuses the 
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bar at hand. 

"When Louis showed me 
TCHO headquarters, l remem¬ 
ber thinking how perfect it was 
that he'd opened a chocolate 
factory: the ultimate expres¬ 
sion of a dreamer's mentality," 
says James Truman, former 
editorial director of Conde 
Nast, who knows Rossetto 
through Wired. "Louis really 
does dream things into being. 

"Wired might seem logical 
and prescient in retrospect," 
he adds, "but at the time, 
independently launching 
a highly complicated and 
expensive magazine about a 
then-marginal subject out of 
San Francisco seemed beyond 
reckless. But Louis isn't reck¬ 
less, exactly. He's an inven¬ 
tor and a pioneer, and once 
he believes in something he 
won't stop until everyone else 
shares his belief. I'm always 
impressed not just by his bril¬ 
liance but also by his deter¬ 
mination, discipline and sheer 
stubbornness in the pursuit of 
what he sees as possible." 

TCHO, which now has 40 
employees and hundreds of 
consumer and professional 
products ranging from choc¬ 
olate bars and drinking choc¬ 
olate to cacao nibs and cou- 
verture disks for chefs, also 
runs an ongoing test program 
to engage its consumers in co¬ 
creating its bars. One recent 
result of this process: TCHO's 
first flavored bar, Mokaccino, 
made with Blue Bottle Coffee. 
This comes as no surprise for 
a company that — as Rossetto 
describes it — "marries Silicon 
Valley innovation to San Fran¬ 
cisco food culture." 

After all, he says, "The world 
does not need another choco¬ 
late company. It needs people 
who want to innovate and 
invent the future." 


Dina Cheney '99 is the author 
of three books, including the 
recently released Year-Round 
Slow Cooker: 100 Favorite Rec¬ 
ipes for Every Season. She also 
is the "Taste Test" columnist 
for Everyday with Rachael Ray 
magazine and is at work on a 
vegetarian cookbook slated for 
publication in 2014. 


for community (i.e., smaller) banks 
around the country. It's kind of a 
credit audit function, which helps 
keep the banks healthier than they 
might otherwise be. I do bank 
stress testing, which is the regula¬ 
tory flavor of the decade. I am 
finishing moving our stress testing 
program from Excel into Access 
(with the help of a consultant). I 
am in the process of learning more 
than I ever wanted to know about 
Access! Life is busy and good." 

Larry Rosenwald says, "Not 
too much to report, except that a) 
our first granddaughter was born 
last June, adorable beyond words 
(so I won't even try), and that b) 

I seem to have become, without 
quite knowing how, a writer about 
Yiddish literature, publishing think 
pieces about translation and loving 
analyses of poems by Itzik Manger 
and Jacob Glatshteyn." 

Finally, David Lehman gave 
me the following very complete 
report, which certainly warrants 
kudos: "As series editor of The 
Best American Poetry, the annual 
anthology that I initiated in 1988,1 
am happy to report that The Best of 
the Best American Poetry: 25th An¬ 
niversary Edition was published in 
April. Robert Pinsky, two-time U.S. 
Poet Laureate, made the selections 
for this commemorative volume 
celebrating our first 25 years. There 
were launch readings scheduled 
in Boston (April 4) and New York 
City (April 11). 

"The regular volume in the 
series — The Best American Poetry 
2013, with selections made by 
guest editor Denise Duhamel — 
will appear this September. Launch 
readings for the book will take 
place in Atlanta during Labor Day 
weekend and in New York City on 
Thursday, September 19. 

"My other news is that Scribner 
will publish my New and Selected 
Poems in November. So this will 
be quite a year on the publications 
front. New poems of mine have ap¬ 
peared in The New Yorker, The Atlan¬ 
tic, Poetry magazine. The American 
Poetry Review, Poetry London, The 
Common, Green Mountains Review, 
Boston Review, Slate and Virginia 
Quarterly Review. I also have been 
writing essays, several of which 
have been published in The Ameri¬ 
can Scholar and Slate. My transla¬ 
tion of Guillaume Apollinaire's 
long poem Zone, on which I have 
worked on and off for decades, is 
finished and will appear in the next 
issue of Virginia Quarterly Review, 
along with a translator's note. 
Finally, at the request of the Library 
of Congress, I have written a 5,000- 
word essay on 'Peace and War in 
American Poetry' for its website. It 
will be posted soon. 

"Oh, one more thing. As a Kellett 
Fellow back in the day, I spent two 


years at Clare College, Cambridge. 
I was asked to return to Clare to 
give a reading of my poems on 
April 23." 



Jim Shaw 

139 North 22nd St. 
Philadelphia, PA 19103 


jes200@columbia.edu 


Eli Rubenstein writes, "I have been 
practicing law since 1974 and have 
been at Goulston & Storrs since 
1977.1 alternate my time between 
the New York and Boston offices. 
Although we maintain homes in 
both cities, I still consider Boston 
home. 

"My wife, Emily '72 Barnard, and 
I expect to celebrate our 42nd anni¬ 
versary this June. Our two children 
are grown and busy establishing 
their own families. Our son, Isaac, 
lives in Boston and our daughter, 
Abigail '05, lives in New York. 

"I am chair of the Board of 
Directors of the National Multiple 
Sclerosis Society (NMSS). We raise 
more than $200 million each year 
to combat MS and its effects on 
the lives of people affected by it. 
Assuming the chairmanship has 
caused me to wind down my prac¬ 
tice somewhat but the work with 
the society, although sometimes 
very frustrating, is almost always 
immensely rewarding. If anyone in 
the class has reason to have any in¬ 
terest in NMSS, please be in touch." 

Lloyd Emanuel, John Bleimaier, 
Dick Fuhrman and Richard Hsia, 
after dinner at Havana Central at 
The West End, were "among the 
throng packing Levien Gym to the 
rafters," Richard reports, as the 
Lions hosted Princeton on Febru¬ 
ary 22. At the annual Burgers and 
Basketball event, the classmates 
especially "enjoyed the burgers and 
camaraderie." (The following night 
at Levien the Lions shot 2-for-20 
in the second half, but during the 
game hit 22 of 26 from the free- 
throw line and six three-pointers, 
and beat Penn by 17.) 

Three '71 friends have the Inter¬ 
net to thank for a December 2012 
reunion. Lewis Rosenthal, an 
attorney in upstate New York, was 
reading the Huffington Post and 
found an article about the new 
iPad, written by Raymond Sonei- 
ra. Lewis forwarded it to Robert 
Pu, a probate judge in Brattleboro, 
Vt., and wondered if it was their 
mutual friend with whom they 
both had lost contact many years 
ago. Of course it was. 

Robert reports that Ray, now 
residing in Amherst, N.H., not far 
from Robert and Lewis, "is a theo¬ 
retical physicist and cosmologist 
who now does advanced display 
technology and is the creative force 
behind DisplayMate Technologies 


Corp., which is widely recognized 
as the worldwide leader in display 
optimization for smartphones, tab¬ 
lets, HDTVs and digital cinema. 

"The three of us met in Amherst, 
visited a local winery, had lunch 
at a historic inn and throughout 
the day discussed our years on 
Momingside Heights. We pledged 
that it would be more like 40 days 
rather than 40 years before we get 
together again." 

Alan Flashman: "I am happy to 
announce the [March 2013] pub¬ 
lication of Martin Buber's classic 
I and Thou in my new translation 
from German to Hebrew. As I am 
expert in neither language, it was a 
long haul. I originally worked on it 
to make the work understandable 
in current Hebrew for social work 
students of family therapy. 

"I see Buber as an important 
link between the individual and 
relationships. Buber's estate people 
found the translation in my course 
material and chose to bring it 
out — 6 Vi years ago. Time moves 
slowly around here. I hope that the 
young Israelis who filled the streets 
and tents of the Israeli protest of 
Summer 2011 (barely reported in 
the United States) will find support 
in this new/old work. 

"I am even more happy to re¬ 
port the marriage of my daughter, 
Debbie, nearly two years ago; the 
birth of my first grandson, Yoni, 
seven months ago; and the mar¬ 
riage of my daughter, Miriam, in 
May. My son, Kobie, is making a 
career in photography, especially 
music videos, in Tel Aviv. 

"My wife, Gilda, and I are in our 
44th year of marriage, perhaps a 
class record, as we married at the 
start of junior year. We have been in 
Be'er Sheva for nearly three decades. 

"I work privately in child, ado¬ 
lescent, adult and family psychia¬ 
try and teach in Jerusalem and Tel 
Aviv social work schools part-time. 
Gilda is a family therapist in a 
child guidance clinic and the Rab¬ 
binical Court. She has become a 
marvelous quilter. My avocations 
are hiking, doing the ancient Greek 
I missed at CC and reading the 
Foucault lectures as they come out. 
I also have attended some doctoral 
courses in philosophy. 

"I am near completion of a pro¬ 
fessional autobiography looking 
back on what is to my mind the 
horrifying way that my profes¬ 
sion has developed. Then I think I 
will run for cover (something we 
do in the South [of Israel] pretty 
regularly)." 

Bennett Alan Weinberg, bestsell¬ 
ing author of The World of Caffeine, 
is looking for an agent for several 
completed manuscripts. He de¬ 
scribes the novels as: "Simon Magus: 
The First Vampire, a truly original, 
historically based story of a figure 
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mentioned in the New Testament as 
a cult leader, a magician with Mes¬ 
sianic ambitions and a rival of St. 
Peter. The story takes him through 
the centuries, from Rome, to Tran¬ 
sylvania, to Basque and finally to 
England. 

"Manci's Girl, an updated noir 
thriller in which a beautiful, young, 
ambitious woman manipulates the 
men surrounding Manci, the crime 
boss of the Philadelphia mafia, 
only to be finally undone by her 
love for the big man. 

"Expiration Date, a Christian 
science-fiction adventure thriller, 
in which Galahad Jones, a super¬ 
secret agent, is called out of retire¬ 
ment to combat a psychotic, ren¬ 
egade, brilliant cardinal who plots 
to use viral agencies to achieve 
control of the Catholic Church and, 
ultimately, the world. 

"The Case of the Missing Rembrandt, 
an action mystery set largely on 
the Columbia campus in which a 
philosophy professor is drawn by 
circumstances into acting as a top¬ 
flight detective. It is the first book 
in a projected series. The Columbia 
Mysteries." 

As for your correspondent, I saw 
that computer security expert Mark 
Seiden was again quoted in The 
New York Times (March 27), which 
identifies him as "a member of the 
Security and Stability Advisory 
Committee of the International 
Corporation for Assigned Names 
and Numbers, which oversees the 
domain name system." 

Philadelphia has vibrant theatre, 
and I attend. Seminar, a sharp, witty 
play by Theresa Rebeck, is about, as 
the Philadelphia Inquirer noted, "four 
aspiring novelists enrolled in the 
private weekly workshops of rock- 
star literary editor Leonard." In the 
lobby afterward, out came "Leon¬ 
ard," who had absolutely nailed 
the portrayal. After complimenting 
him, I mentioned that because the 
play was set on the Upper West 
Side and I went to Columbia, it 
reminded me of some Columbia 
professors who were sophisticated 
and wanted the best from their stu¬ 
dents. He smiled and replied, "Oh, 

I went to Columbia, too." Turns out 
he is Rufus Collins '84 (who has 
acted in five shows on Broadway, 
says the playbill), and we had some 
of the same professors. 

When I included that item in our 
class' eNews, Ray Gaspard respond¬ 
ed: "I'm one of the producers on The 
Trip To Bountiful on Broadway, which 
stars Cicely Tyson, Vanessa Williams 
and Cuba Gooding Jr. Always great 
[getting the eNews]." 

If you are not receiving the '71C 
eNews and would like to, please 
email me. 

Remember back 46 Septembers 
ago, and the feelings we had, 
including of adventure, as we 


entered Columbia College. We are 
still connected. 
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Paul S. Appelbaum 

39 Claremont Ave., #24 
New York, NY 10027 


pappell@aol.com 


Keith Luis (or at least his alter ego. 
Dr. Louie) recently had a new CD 
released by Tain-Hamilton Re¬ 
cords. Fillin'the Billie, a rockabilly- 
inflected disc, features guest artists 
Evan Johns (two guitar parts) and 
Leeann Atherton (one vocal). Keith 
performs the other vocals and 
plays the guitars, mandolin, wash¬ 
board and additional percussion. 
The genre is bluesrock, incorporat¬ 
ing elements of urban and country 
blues, rockabilly. New Orleans 
R&B and zydeco. You can find the 
title track at most online stores. Or 
you can hear it free at reverbnation. 
com/drlouie. 

Richard Avila brings us up to 
date. Following graduation from 
Columbia, he took some time off 
from school but was prompted 
by Watergate to attend Harvard 
Law. He earned a J.D. in 1978, then 
returned to Southern California 
(where he'd grown up) to clerk 
for a federal trial judge, after 
which he moved to San Francisco 
in 1980. Richard is a bankruptcy 
lawyer —"an expert in debt, so to 
speak." After working for private 
firms, large and small, and for 
the government collecting debt in 
Bankruptcy Court, he started his 
own bankruptcy debtor practice 
in 1995. 

Married once and divorced 
once, Richard is the proud father of 
Patrick, a freshman at UC Berkeley 
and "a serious and disciplined 
young man of great courage," with 
an unusual set of interests: politics, 
history, drama and boxing. Patrick 
won a regional theatre competition 
in high school with Marc Antony's 
funeral oration for Julius Caesar, 
and he scored a TKO in his first 
intercollegiate boxing bout. 

Richard notes that his hobbies 
are "tennis — I am a ranked player 
for my age group — and restor¬ 
ing the 1966 Oldsmobile Cutlass 
'muscle car' I got my parents to 
buy for themselves when I was in 
high school, and which my now 
95-year-old mother has decided 
to entrust to me to restore. It's a 
real piece of American industrial 
archaeology as well as a lot of fun 
to drive on a Sunday afternoon. 
Think of the Beach Boys singing 
409 and you'll get the idea." 

Richard sends best wishes to all 
classmates and especially his fresh¬ 
man suitemates in Carman, Jon 
Berlin '74 and Brooks Ballenger, 
saying, "Guys, it would be so great 
to hear your news!" 


On a sad note, I received word 
that Richard A. Arcaro died in 
Laurens, N.Y., on January 9,2013. 
He was a retired electrical engineer 
and computer analyst. CCT will 
publish a more complete obituary 
in a subsequent issue. 
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Barry Etra 

1256 Edmund Park Dr. NE 
Atlanta, GA 30306 


betral@bellsouth.net 


By the time you read this, our 40th 
Alumni Reunion Weekend will be 
history; such is the timing of the 
world of Class Notes. I hope every¬ 
one had a terrific time. A full report 
will be included in the Fall issue. If 
you attended reunion, please share 
your thoughts and stories with me. 
The class photo, however, may be 
found on the CCT website (college. 
columbia.edu/ cct) as part of this 
issue's reunion follow-up article. 

Joe Seldner was happy to see so 
many classmates at the pre-reunion 
event with Eric Holder, among 
them Marc Jaffe and Ray Vastola. 
Joe regretted not being able to 
attend reunion; he and his brother 
were climbing Mt. Kilimanjaro, 
courtesy of the artificial hip manu¬ 
facturer that made both of their hip 
replacements! Joe is developing and 
producing movies and TV, giving 
workshops and trying to find a 
home for The Parenting Channel 
(see: Food Channel, Travel Channel 
and so on). His son, Dan, left Cali¬ 
fornia for Europe after 11 years, and 
his daughter, Laura, has been in and 
out of Ecuador with granddaughter 
Liliana in tow; a grandson is on the 
way. "Hasn't always been easy or 
smooth," says Joe, "but if s always 
been interesting." 

Ain't it the truth ... 
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During our four years on campus, 
society, the economy and world 
politics were in a state of turmoil. 
Feminism, abortion, gay rights, 
Kent State and Watergate all fought 
with a multitude of other issues to 
gain our nation's attention. The re¬ 
cessions of 1970 and 1973-74 brack¬ 
eted our undergraduate years. The 
Cold War, Vietnam and trie Arab oil 
boycott, among others, screamed in 


the headlines. Four decades later, 
we still see many of these same is¬ 
sues in the newspapers. I think that 
most people would agree that we 
have seen some progress on some of 
these issues, but it is amazing how 
glacial that progress has been in 
nearly half a century! 

Some notable events occurred 
during our four years on Mom- 
ingside Heights that seem to have 
slipped through the pages of his¬ 
tory. The Environmental Protection 
Agency was created in 1970, and 
today it holds sway over issues 
as broad as the Keystone Pipeline 
and the location of manufacturing 
plants. In 1971 the gold standard 
ended (which some associate 
with the inflation of the 1970s and 
beyond) and, important to our class, 
the 26th Amendment was ratified 
giving the right to vote to 18-year- 
olds (perhaps influencing the recent 
reelection of President Barack 
Obama '83). It may be that the event 
with the most enduring impact 
happened in 1972, when President 
Nixon visited China and normal¬ 
ized relations. This contributed to 
the birth of a new superpower that 
profoundly changed our world. 

A really big year was 1973, when 
we saw the Supreme Court rule 
against state laws against abor¬ 
tion in Roe v. Wade. That same year 
marked the start of the Arab oil 
embargo that led to smaller cars 
and the 55 mph national speed 
limit. That year also brought about 
the end of the draft. (Need I remind 
you of that terrifying day the previ¬ 
ous February 2, when the drawing 
was held — a la Shirley Jackson's 
book The Lottery — to determine 
priority numbers for conscription? I 
was No. 35; do you remember your 
number?) In 1974 we saw India suc¬ 
cessfully test an atomic bomb and, 
after our graduation, Nixon become 
the first President to resign. 

This little walk down memory 
lane highlights the significant 
world events that we shared four 
decades ago and is meant to ac¬ 
complish two things: First, I hope 
it brings back memories of our 
bygone days on campus and re¬ 
minds you to make plans to return 
to Momingside Heights Thursday, 
May 29-Sunday, June 1, for our 
40th Alumni Reunion Weekend. 
Second, it's my hope that you 
share this thumbnail history lesson 
with your kids to assure them that 
all of the chaos we are witnessing 
at home and abroad is nothing 
new. We experienced all of these 
historical moments, which echo 
those of today, while enduring 
an economic crisis equivalent to 
the one we are just coming out of. 
Forty years later, most of us are 
looking back on a pretty good four 
decades. As we said in the '70s, 
"Keep the faith!" 
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Speaking of kids, this column 
features a lot of updates about what 
our classmates as well as their kids 
are up to these days. While we 
continue in our careers of multiple 
decades, our kids are moving on in 
bold new directions. Understanding 
how our buddies of yesteryear are 
doing often means understanding 
what is happening in the lives of 
their offspring. 

Let me shamelessly start by 
announcing that my daughter, 
Katie, has recently been admit¬ 
ted to Columbia Grammar and 
Preparatory School in NYC, where 
she will start ninth grade next fall. 
She is following in the footsteps of 
the children of Larry Silverman, 
George Van Amson and the late 
Jeff Rosecan (among others). Some 
of you may know that Columbia 
Prep was started in 1764 — a de¬ 
cade after the creation of Columbia 
College — to "prepare" the young 
men who were going to attend the 
College. Nowadays, it has no affili¬ 
ation with the College and is coed. 
And, no, I doubt my Columbia 
connections had any influence. 

An update came from Dr. David 
Melnick (senior medical science 
director for AstraZeneca, the 
British pharmaceutical company 
in Wilmington, Del.). He relates 
that he's continuing work on the 
i development of new antibiotics 

and recently received approval 
for a new treatment of MRSA (the 
antibiotic-resistant bacteria increas¬ 
ingly found in hospitals). David 
plans to continue research into 
other "highly antibiotic-resistant 
pathogens," including drug-resis¬ 
tant tuberculosis. 

His daughter, Katie '03, is an 
ADA in Manhattan and is married 
to a Columbia P&S professor. Son 
James is busy buying and selling 
companies at a private equity 
group. David adds, "We used to 
joke that James would come work 
for me when I set up my own 
company. It now seems consider¬ 
ably more likely that I will end up 
working for him." 

Stewart Levy sends greetings. 
He writes, "I am a partner in an 
NYC law firm, Eisenberg Tanchum 
& Levy, specializing in litigation 
\ and entertainment law. All three 

children are finished with college: 
the youngest recently graduated 
from Michigan; oldest son is a 
Stanford Law grad and practices 
entertainment law in Los Angeles; 
daughter is a Muhlenberg College 
grad and media director for an 
NYC marketing firm. She's also the 
mother of a 1-year-old girl — our 
first grandchild." 

From San Francisco comes word 
of Tom Ferguson. In January 
2012, he started a job as the chief 
financial and operations officer of 
> the Episcopal Diocese of Califor¬ 


nia. Tom tells us that both of his 
kids are in New York City: Son 
Greg works for an NYU library 
and daughter Elizabeth works for 
Carnegie Hall. 

At least three classmates have 
kids who have gravitated to some 
of the biggest names in the "dot¬ 
com" world. While Kevin Ward 
toils away in his fourth decade as 
a Merrill Lynch financial adviser 
in New Jersey, his son. Matt, is 
living the good life in the YouTube 
division of Google in Silicon 
Valley. (Notes Kevin, "Talk about 
being at the center of the earth!") 
Matt's brother, Mark, is a senior 
at Fordham, and sibling Jamie 
is a sophomore at Holy Cross 
and active on its varsity lacrosse 
team. Brian, Kevin's youngest, is a 
junior at Bergen Catholic H.S. 

Also out in Silicon Valley is Hen¬ 
ry Knapp (29), son of Rob Knapp, 
who is an attorney at his Manhat¬ 
tan commercial litigation law firm 
Mulholland & Knapp. Henry is 
in Facebook's mobile app group. 
Rob's eldest daughter, Esther (32), 
is a doctor at Montefiore Medical 
Center in NYC in the (depressing 
but important) specialty of pedi¬ 
atric oncology. Aaron (28) studies 
graphic design at Parsons in NYC. 

Rounding out the Internet trio is 
Scott Kunst's son, Dave. Scott runs 
Old House Gardens (his heirloom 
bulb company) in Michigan. Dave 
seems to be a rising star at Grou- 
pon in Chicago. (I've lost track of 
what Scott's other son, Scott Jr., is 
up to these days.) 

Update: In a recent column I 
mentioned that Roger Kahn's 
elder daughter, Amanda TO, was 
"completing the post-bac, pre-med 
program at Columbia." Roger 
emailed news that Amanda has 
been admitted to medical school. 

Congrats, Amanda! 

The support for these Internet 
careers doesn't only come from 
today's youth. A recent news item 
said that 57 percent of Baby Boom¬ 
ers have used social media. As 
proof, I am introducing "Facebook 
Factoids" (short items pulled from 
my Facebook Wall — don't worry, 

I have done my best to fact-check 
them). In future columns I hope 
to give more details about these 
classmates' posts but until then, 
here they are: 

Ralph Coti: Announced he has 
moved his law offices from the 
Wall Street area to a posh East 61st 
Street location between Park and 
Lexington Avenues. He's just a 
stone's throw from Trump Tower! 
("The Ralph" has a nice ring to it!) 

Dr. Reginald Manning '78 P&S: 
Last we knew he was an assistant 
professor of clinical surgery at the 
Department of Orthopedic Surgery 
at P&S. Now his "timeline" on 
Facebook has been updated to 


show him at Kings County Hospital 
Center in Brooklyn. He also has 
offices on Malcolm X Boulevard in 
Harlem. 

Raouf Abdullah (while on 
campus you knew him as Ralph 
Williams): Had been an attorney at 
the Federal Trade Commission in 
Washington, D.C., for many years. 
In December, he posted that he 
opened law offices in Lanham, Md. 

Les Bryan: Posted last Febru¬ 
ary, "I just received my first Navy 
retirement check — 27 years of 
active and reserve service is paying 
off. Full retirement looms closer." 
(Les has recently been principal at 
a Department of Defense School in 
Europe.) 

Steve Dworkin: Has been at 
Citigroup Global Markets in Los 
Angeles for the past few years. He 
had formerly been at Bear Stearns 
and then J.P. Morgan after the 2008 
financial collapse. 


fundraising efforts, made possible 
by a match from the estate of John 
W. Kluge '37, has been renamed 
the Neil Selinger Class of 1975 
Scholarship. Kudos to Ira Malin, 
Richard Witten, Steve Jacobs and 
Steve Krasner for their diligence 
in working through the details. 
Thanks also go to Neil's widow, 
Rima Grad, and the Selinger family 
for allowing us to recognize Neil in 
this way, and to all of the classmate 
donors who also signed on. When 
we work together, we do make a 
difference. 

For the first time in six years — 
since he made the move from radio 
to multimedia and joined Com¬ 
cast — James Dolan returned to 
Country Radio Seminar, the annual 
country confab, which took place in 
Nashville in February. Afterward, 
he wrote of sharing "stories of glory, 
tales of shame and a lot of laughs!" 

(I urge you all to take a look at the 


Stewart Levy '74 is an attorney in New York City 
specializing in litigation and entertainment law. 


An item not related to kids — 
even though he has five (!) — came 
in an email from Victor Fortuno. He 
is "transitioning" from his 30-year 
career at the Legal Services Corp. in 
Washington, D.C., which "ended" 
with Vic's title being v.p. and gener¬ 
al counsel. All the quotation marks 
are due to the qualifying phrases in 
his note such as, "My wife tells me 
that I'm too young and not ready 
to retire just yet but I plan to take 
some time to see how I might adjust 
to retirement." He refers to a "trial 
retirement" and concludes, "I do 
think it might be nice to at least get 
a taste of retirement while I'm still 
young(ish), healthy and able to re¬ 
ally appreciate it." Why do I expect 
to get word within a year or so that 
Vic has bounded out of his La-Z- 
Boy and started doing something 
new and exciting? 

There you have it. Some class¬ 
mates are continuing on in their 
longtime jobs, while others are 
altering their "timeline." Some of 
our kids are moving into the same 
careers that we considered, while 
others are moving into ones that 
didn't exist in 1974. Can't wait to 
get together to discuss all of the 
above and more at our 40th reunion 
next May! 



Randy Nichols 

734 S. Linwood Ave. 
Baltimore, MD 21224 


rcn2day@gmail.com 


I hope all will find this big and 
marvelous news: The scholarship 
from our successful 35th reunion 


picture Jim posted on Facebook 
about the same time; he is always 
one to play any role to the fullest!) 

A couple of weeks ago, he also 
posted a picture of a red fox in his 
backyard. My sister lives just a few 
blocks north of Jim, in a densely 
populated area of Baltimore City, 
Md., with Loyola and Marymount 
in between. We shared stories about 
all the foxes. If you want to get in on 
the joke, contact Jim! 

Here's a reach-out to one of our 
class' attorneys, Gerard Francis 
Keating. Gerry, you and Bob 
Schneider have business interests 
together; have you two been in 
touch? Gerry is a criminal defense 
lawyer in Florida. After further 
research. Bob learned that Gerry 
attended Chaminade H.S., which 
both Bob's sons attended. 

Following the announcement of 
the resignation of Pope Emeritus 
Benedict XVI, I had lively communi¬ 
cations with classmates and others. 
(Weird — a couple of issues ago, I 
wrote in these notes about the book 
The Pope Who Quit: A True Medieval 
Tale of Mystery, Death, and Salvation, 
about Pope Celestine V.) Following 
the recent announcement, I wrote 
to Fr. John (CJ) McCloskey. He 
responded that he has been doing a 
good number of interviews for both 
secular and Catholic media. CJ also 
noted that, while a former resident of 
Maryland, he's a Redskins fan. But 
since the 'Skins weren't in the Super 
Bowl, he did cheer for World and 
Super Bowl XLVII champions the 
Bawlmer Ravens! 

When not praying, preaching at 
retreats, hearing confessions, giv- 
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ing spiritual advice and celebrating 
the sacraments, CJ takes time to 
run and play squash — he placed 
second in a recent squash tourna¬ 
ment. And today, when I submit 
these notes, Habemas Papam, "we 
have a pope" — Pope Francis. CJ 
was far too busy to offer comments 
for CCT, but he has been much 
in the press. To read one of the 
interviews, go to hughhewitt.com/ 
father-c-j-mccloskey-reacts-to- 
pope-francis. 

Randolph M. McLaughlin and 

his wife, Debra S. Cohen, are co¬ 
chairs of the Civil Rights Practice 
Group of Newman Ferrara, a 
New York City-based litigation 
firm. They handle cases involv¬ 
ing employment discrimination, 
voting rights, police misconduct, 
fair housing and marriage equality. 
Randolph also is a tenured law 
professor at Pace Law; Debra is an 
adjunct professor at Pace. 

In addition to the daily grind. 
Bob Schneider and his wife, Regi¬ 
na Mullahy '75 Barnard, have been 
running the roads. Bob and Regina 
have been going back and forth to 
the Washington, D.C., area to visit 
son James and his fiancee, Claudia 
Patane (both Penn grads), and 
to Philadelphia, where daughter 
Meg is a senior at Penn and where 
James and Claudia's wedding is 
being planned. Back to the grind 
— in January, American Lawyer 
Media and Martindale-Hubbell 
named Bob one of the 2013 Top 
Rated Lawyers in Ffealth Care. 

In January, Robert Sclafani par¬ 
ticipated in a memorial service at 
the University of Colorado School 
of Medicine for George Eisenbarth 
'69. George was a pioneer in diabetes 
research and had been the director 
of the Barbara Davis Center for 
Diabetes, on the medical school 
campus, for more than 20 years. 
George passed away on November 
13,2012. As his colleague in Colo¬ 
rado, Robert spoke frequently with 
him about his time at Columbia and 
in New York. He was always warm 
and personable. He will be missed 
by all. 

IF s always good to hear from 
classmates who read these notes! 
Jeffrey Shapiro read that the Co¬ 
lumbia University Marching Band 
is looking for its former members. 
I'll pass on Jeff's name to the band. 
And next issue, expect to read 
more about what Jeff's been up to 
for the last almost-40 years! 

And now, what are classmates 
reading these days? A sample: The 
Dark Monk: A Hangman's Daughter 
Tale (Oliver Potzsch), Young Thur- 
good: The Making of a Supreme Court 
Justice (Larry S. Gibson) and The 
Book ofMychal: The Surprising Life 
and Heroic Death of Father Mychal 
Judge (Michael Daly). Lots of people 
are reading just about anything 


from one of our former professors, 
Elaine Pagels. Other biographies, 
including ones about Lincoln and 
Truman, also are on the list. Please 
share what you are reading; some of 
us might want to read it, too. 

I began this column writing 
about what we can accomplish 
when we work together. If you're 
reading this, please consider the 
following: First, it's never too late 
to make a donation to the Colum¬ 
bia College Fund. You can give by 
credit card at college.columbia. 
edu/giveonline (up until midnight 
EST on Sunday, June 30) or by 
calling the Alumni Office at 212- 
851-7488, or by mailing a check, 
payable to Columbia College 
Fund, to Columbia College Fund, 
Columbia Alumni Center, 622 W. 
113th St., MC 4530,3rd Fl„ New 
York, NY 10025. Keep in mind 
that Columbia's fiscal year ends 
on June 30. So if you are calling in 
your donation or mailing a check, 
please do it before that day. 

Second, there is another advanta¬ 
geous date when the end of the 
tax year rolls around, at the end of 
December. (I schedule my annual 
donations around those two dates!) 

Third, our 40th reunion is ap¬ 
proaching (Thursday, May 28- 
Sunday, May 31,2015). Who will 
stand now and volunteer as a 
Reunion Committee member? Our 
work starts soon. Contact me! 

Finally, and this is the easiest, 
keep the cards and letters coming, 
so I can continue to love writing 
Class Notes! We can and do make 
a difference. Go Lions! 


Clyde Moneyhun 

Boise State University 
Department of English 
200 Liberal Arts Building 
1910 University Dr. 

Boise, ID 83725 
caml31@columbia.edu 

Last summer, Kevin Farrelly mar¬ 
ried Stephen Klein at the Columbia 
University Club of New York in 
Midtown. Acting State Supreme 
Court Justice Michael D. Stall- 
man, who presides in New York, 
officiated. Kevin graduated from 
Fordham Law and is in private 
practice in New York. 

Congratulations, Kevin and 
Stephen! 

As news from the rest of you 
was sparse this time around. I'll 
catch you up on what's happening 
with me. After 11 years as an ad¬ 
ministrator at Delaware and Stan¬ 
ford, I moved back onto a tenure 
line at Boise State. IFs been a good 
move. I direct a writing center and 
teach writing and translation in 
the English department. I received 
tenure this spring, got a Faculty 
International Development Award 



to study in Spain this summer and 
will take next spring semester off 
on an Arts and Humanities Re¬ 
search Fellowship (from Boise State 
University's Arts and Humanities 
Institute) to translate the poetry of 
contemporary Catalan writer Pong 
Pons. 

My wife, Nancy Buffington, who 
has a Ph.D. in American literature 
and 20 years of experience in univer¬ 
sity teaching, has started a business 
in public speaking coaching. My 
son, Jesse, will graduate from high 
school this year and will attend 
Whitman College next year. We have 
seven more years before we cross 
that bridge with my younger boy, 
Gabriel. 

Please send news to me using 
the email at the top of the column 
or CCT's easy-to-use webform 
(college.columbia.edu / cct / submit_ 
class_note). Your classmates want to 
hear from you! 
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David Gorman 

111 Regal Dr. 
DeKalb,IL 60115 


dgorman@niu.edu 


Things seem to be running a bit 
behind here at the column. I failed 
to acknowledge friendly greetings 
I received from Jamie Fee and Jo¬ 
seph Cornelius in 2012. About the 
same time, Sheldon Deluty wrote 
to say that his daughter, Danielle, 
will graduate from Barnard in 
2014, and that his son, Jonathan, 
was accepted into the Class of 
2017. (His graduation should coin¬ 
cide with our 40th reunion.) 

It also was in 2012 that Andy 
Sama was appointed president of 
the American College of Emer¬ 
gency Physicians. Andy earned 
an M.D. from Cornell in 1981 and 
interned at North Shore University 
Hospital in Manhasset, where he 
is now head of emergency services 
as well as being s.v.p. of emergency 
services for the North Shore Long 
Island Jewish Medical Center. Nor 
is this all: Andy has held a number 
of academic positions and cur¬ 
rently has an endowed professor¬ 
ship at the medical school of NYU. 

I was on the Christmas card 
list of our ambassador to Bel¬ 
gium, Howard Gutman; the card 
included a picture of himself, wife 
Michelle '78 Barnard and son Collin 
with Hillary Clinton on her visit to 
Brussels, and another of son Chase. 
Howard quotes a column from a 
Belgian newspaper pointing out 
that, during his time as ambassador, 
the approval rating for the United 
States in Belgium has risen dra¬ 
matically: from a low of 8 percent 
in 2007 (two years prior to his ap¬ 
pointment) to 46 percent. It added 
that Howie has become "such a 
well-known personality in Belgium 


that there is no doubt that he would 
be elected if he were to run at an 
election." For more information, see 
his Wikipedia page or — and this is 
truly awesome — his IMDb entry. 

Please share your news; class¬ 
mates want to hear from you! You 
can contact me at the addresses 
at the top of the column or send a 
note via CCT's easy-to-use web¬ 
form: college.columbia.edu/cct/ 
submit_class_note. 


Matthew Nemerson 

35 Huntington St. 

New Haven, CT 06511 
matthewnemerson@ 
gmail.com 

A record number of notes for this 
column and I have squeezed you 
all in, so sorry for lots of edits. A 
full reunion report will be in the 
next issue. If you attended, please 
share your thoughts and stories 
with me for this column. The class 
photo, however, may be found on 
the CCT website (college.columbia. 
edu/cct) as part of this issue's 
reunion follow-up article. 

One person who couldn't make 
it to our 35th was Dr. Steven 
Wexner, who was installed that 
weekend as an honorary profes¬ 
sor of I.M. Sechenov First Moscow 
State Medical University, only the 
third foreigner to be so honored. 

John Crabtree always supports 
the class by hosting great events 
at his Chappaqua, N.Y., inn. He 
writes, "Having owned and oper¬ 
ated Crabtree's Kittle House for 31 
years, I am now opening a restau¬ 
rant in Tarrytown on the Hudson 
River. Rivermarket Bar & Kitchen 
will feature fresh products from 
local farms, a greenmarket and a 
shop featuring the greatest organic, 
biodynamic wines and spirits under 
one roof. Opening was scheduled 
for late May." 

Marc Bogatin, an attorney in 
NYC, reports that son Jacob finish¬ 
ed his sophomore year at Syracuse 
and son Joshua finished Stuyves- 
ant H.S., with plans to head to 
Oberlin next year to study film- 
making, a passion his father shares. 
Their trip to the New York Film 
Festival is an annual tradition. 

Victor Leong is an orthodontist 
in Palo Alto, Calif. He writes, "My 
oldest son is graduating from UC 
San Diego this summer. It's hard to 
believe how time has gone by but I 
am enjoying life out on the coast." 

Larry Friedman is a lawyer at 
the St. Louis law firm Thompson 
Cobum: "I've been a partner since 
1991. I'm also an empty-nester, 
with a daughter (elementary school 
teacher) in Austin and a son (musi¬ 
cian) in Boston; I told them they had 
to live in cities that rhyme. I would 
be happy to see classmates who 
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find themselves in the Gateway 
City." 

Don Guttenplan writes for The 
Nation and lives in London; he 
wrote, however, from Chicago, 

"the first stop on the college tour 
for my daughter, who will be 
applying in the fall. We're staying 
with Don Share, my Carman 
roommate (and best man at my 
wedding). Looking forward to see¬ 
ing Momingside Heights [during 
reunion] and particularly pizza at 
V&T with Steve Ackerman '79, Sid 
Holt '79 and Jeff Klein. The whole 
campus visiting thing makes me 
realize yet again how lucky I was!" 

Bruce Steinberg, also from Lon¬ 
don, gets the class legacy award. 
"It's a wonderful time for our 
family as our son, Kyle, is entering 
Columbia this September. He is 
incredibly excited and we are very 
proud of him! He will be the fourth 
generation of our family to go to 
Columbia. In addition to myself, 
there is my grandfather. Max, 
enrolled at Columbia in 1909; my 
father, Herbert '52; and my brother, 
Neil '83. Kyle has lived his entire 
life in London, so it will be interest¬ 
ing to hear his thoughts on the 
American university experience." 

Richard Schloss of East North- 
port, N.Y., writes, "I run a busy 
private practice in general psychia¬ 
try in Huntington, N.Y. My wife, 
Meredith Jaffe '82 Nursing, has a 
dental practice and is also at the 
Developmental Disabilities Institute 
in Smithtown, N.Y. My older son, 
Bradley, is attending Touro Law 
Center in Central Islip, N.Y., and my 
younger son, Jason, was to graduate 
from Pratt Institute in Brooklyn in 
May." 

My buddy Jerry Marshall, of 
Memphis, is a rare Columbia cotton 
king. "Elizabeth and I have been 
married since 1981 and are still 
going strong; two kids are in high 
school: Ben, a senior, plays lacrosse 
and is a St. Louis Cardinals fan. 
Mollie is in 10th grade, dances with 
Ballet Memphis and plays violin," 
Jerry writes. "Talented kids, and 
lots more on the ball than I was at 
their age. 

"Things are working well in the 
world of self-employment. I started 
my own business in 2008 after 
spending 29 years with Cargill as a 
cotton trader. I manage several pri¬ 
vate trading accounts and consult 
in commodities. I have a thriving 
commercial arbitration practice, 
a sorry symptom of the lack of 
legal discipline in the international 
cotton trade. Leaving Cargill was 
the best trade I ever made — at 56 
I absolutely love being in control of 
my own life." 

Laurence J. Quinn reports, "It 7 s 
now 30 years that I have been teach¬ 
ing high school science and am 
finishing 10 years of civic duty, first 


as school board and then village 
board trustee. Son Tom will finish 
Cornell next year and son Brendan 
is starting engineering school in the 
fall. Looking forward to another 
great 35-plus years (lost my parents 
last year, both in their mid-90s)." 

Paul Phillips writes, "Just re¬ 
turned with the Brown University 
Orchestra from a successful tour of 
Ireland, with concerts in Dublin, 
Limerick and Wexford." 

Also in the music biz is Henry 
Aronson. "I'm director/keyboards 
at Rock of Ages, which is approach¬ 
ing its fourth anniversary on 
Broadway and is now among 
the 50 longest-running shows in 
Broadway history! My wife, Cailfn 
Heffeman, and I have our fingers 
crossed for a workshop of our 
musical. Loveless Texas, this summer 
(lovelesstexas.com). I'll be playing 
piano and keys with the Rocktopia 
project, blending symphonic music 
with classic rock; we kicked off a 
tour in May." 

Robert Muirhead reports, "The 
big news from Manchester, Conn., 
is the arrival of our first grandchild. 
Celeste, to our oldest daughter. My 
wife, Susan, and I are proud and 
happy!" 

Nicholas J. Serwer writes, "For 
the last few years. I've been general 
counsel of Ancora Capital Manage¬ 
ment, a fund management company. 
We manage a private equity fund 
that invests in Indonesia. I commute 
between Singapore and Jakarta. 

This year marks my 20th working 
in Asia." 


'Defense' and serving as the deputy 
commander of the U.S. Africa Com¬ 
mand. Got here just after the Beng¬ 
hazi attack and it 7 s been interesting. 
As someone said, the United States 
may have pivoted to Asia but the 
action has moved to Africa. 

"I spent three years in Kosovo 
as ambassador. Challenging and 
fun, to say the least, keeping the 
Kosovars on track, the Euros in line 
and the Serbs at bay. Before that, 
two years in Kabul. Not recom¬ 
mended (even my wife doesn't 
listen, though, as she's back there 
again, not happily). Not sure 
what 7 s next, as I'm thinking about 
winding up this career, after 30- 
plus years, and trying something 
new. My daughter and stepson are 
both first-year undergrads in the 
United Kingdom (the advantage of 
being EU citizens)." 

Maybe with adjoining offices to 
Chris in the Columbia ring of the 
Pentagon, we find Jeff Canfield, 
who is "returning from Afghani¬ 
stan and retiring after 30 years 
of military service and about to 
commence service as a defense in¬ 
telligence senior leader at the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff. Celebrating 36 years 
of marriage and the addition to our 
family of our first grandchild." 

Bob Crochelt's life sounds like 
a TV show from the '90s. "I'm 
entering my 20th year practicing 
rural general surgery, currently at 
SEARHC Mt. Edgecumbe Hospital 
in the island community of Sitka. 
Sequestration has impacted the 
budget a bit but there are whales 


Dr. Deepak Awasthi '82 accomplished his lifelong 
goal of traveling to all 24 time zones by visiting 
Samoa/American Samoa last July. 


Peter McAlevey of Thunderbird 
Pictures says, "Recently finished 
producing writer/director George 
Gianfrancisco '88's feature film 
debut. Kill Her, Not Me. At the 
same time found out my son, Sean, 
who is going into his senior year at 
Toronto, was awarded one of the 
few coveted summer internships at 
Sports Illustrated !" 

Robert Anthony notes, "I write 
technology and travel features for 
Black Enterprise, the New York Daily 
News, PC World and other publica¬ 
tions and websites. On March 26, 

I was honored by the New York 
Association of Black Journalists. 

I'm a top 100 Pinterest pinner (1.3 
million followers), and moderated 
a panel at Social Media Weekend at 
the Journalism School in February. 
My work is linked at newyorkbob. 
com." 

Ambassador Chris Dell sent 
this note (highly redacted of 
course): "Am currently on detail to 


out the front window, bears in the 
yard, berries will be coming up 
soon and I'm still in love with my 
wife. Dr. Donna Smith, a fabulous 
obstetrician." 

Joseph Smith works in commu¬ 
nications for the Mohegan tribal 
government in Connecticut. Joseph 
says, "The tribe are the owners and 
operators of Mohegan Sun casino 
(part Mohegan on my mother's 
side). I'm editor of the tribe's 
newsletter — shades of the old 
days at Spectator, where I was once 
accidentally stabbed with an X-acto 
knife to the elbow by Chris Owens 
'80 while doing layout. Guess that 
kind of thing doesn't happen much 
at the Spec offices these days." At 
Mohegan Sim, he often bumps into 
another WKCR man, Mitch Etess 
'81, who runs the place. 

This is Carl Strehlke's 30th year 
as a curator of the Philadelphia 
Museum of Art. "I spend about 
half my time in Florence, Italy, 
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where I have a floor in a 15th-cen¬ 
tury palazzo that I renovated about 
10 years ago. It had no electricity, 
a wood-burning stove and WWII 
damage. It has a lot of old features 
like clay pipes for plumbing. I 
spend part of my time working on 
a catalogue of the Bernard Beren- 
son collection of Renaissance art at 
the Villa I Tatti. It is a collaborative 
project that I hope to finish this 
year." 

Mark Freyberg writes from his 
eponymous law firm, "All is well 
with family and law practice. Live 
in Westchester with my wife, Laurie. 
Our two sons attend the University 
of Michigan and the University of 
Miami." 

Rob Blank is leaving the Univer¬ 
sity of Wisconsin and taking a job as 
chief of endocrinology at the Medical 
College of Wisconsin. "It 7 s hard, as 
I've had a good, 12-year run there. 
I'm looking forward to building the 
program at the new place." 

The award for most career mile¬ 
age while staying in the U.S. surely 
goes to Marc Matsil: "Following a 
stint as commissioner of natural and 
historic resources in New Jersey, my 
wife and kiddies escaped for five 
years to Alaska, where I had over¬ 
sight of parks, natural resources and 
streams (and King salmon — have 
you ever supervised a salmon? — 
not easy!), the convention center 
and museum. My wife landed a gig 
as financial reporter for the South¬ 
east Alaska NPR affiliate and ended 
her Alaska career in government as 
the head of press and media for the 
Alaska Department of Environmen¬ 
tal Conservations (yup, working for 
Sarah Palin — oy). 

"We've been back for two years. 
I'm the New York State director of 
The Trust for Public Land.... Our 
9-year-old twin girls, Beckett and 
Simone (Lit Hum lives in our prog¬ 
eny), miss the humpback whale 
companions but have adapted to 
our funky-but-chic digs in West 
Cornwall, Conn." 

Anthony (Skip) Piscitelli, a 
partner at Wilson Elser in the 
Government Affairs Practice, was 
"the former chief lobbyist for NYC 
under Mayors Giuliani and Bloom¬ 
berg focusing on the State Assembly 
and Executive Chamber." 

After 25 years as a full-time 
clinician in ob/gyn, Joseph Schifil- 
liti now is a risk manager for his 
medical group: "As the multi-spe¬ 
cialty physician group caring for 
Kaiser Permanente patients, we are 
responsible for 250,000 members in 
Georgia, primarily in the Atlanta 
area." 

Joseph Schachner writes, "My 
older daughter earned a Ph.D. in 
psychology, applied for an NIH 
grant for proposed research and 
received a score that in any previ¬ 
ous year would have resulted in 
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Marc Mazur '81 and his family spent the holidays with Clayton 
Jones '81 and his family in Jupiter, Fla. Left to right: William Mazur 
'12, Mazur, Jones, Madison Jones '17, Jamie Mazur '15 and Mazur's 
wife, Nora Mazur '81 Barnard. 


a grant; however, this is the year 
of the sequester, and the NIH has 
not released any grants yet. My 
younger daughter is finishing a 
graduate program at Hunter to 
become a teacher; she will student 
teach this fall." 

My report: Daughter Joy (19) is 
a frosh at American, where she fin¬ 
ished a year as a national officer of 
NFTY, a Reform Jewish leadership 
group. Daughter Elana (23) gradu¬ 
ated from Clark and plans to go to 
grad school in Boston. Wife Marian 
'77 Barnard, a professor at Yale, 
is running a large international 
environment conference in South 
Korea this summer — amazing 
timing, don't you think? I run the 
Connecticut Technology Council 
and am running for mayor of New 
Haven, a job that is open for the 
first time since our 15th reunion. 
Remember when I used to talk 
about this in college? Stay tuned. 
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Theodore "Ted" Anton writes, 

"To my Class of '79 mates, my 
new book came out on May 1 on 
a subject of increasing importance 
to all of us. Called The Longevity 
Seekers: Science, Business, and the 
Fountain of Youth, it tells the story of 


recent discoveries, along with the 
hype and business gold rush, in the 
modern-day search for extended 
health. 

"On my family front, my daugh¬ 
ter, Marja, began medical school 
at the Loyola University Chicago 
Stritch School of Medicine in Chi¬ 
cago, and my son. Cam, is a Red 
Cross disaster coordinator for mid¬ 
coastal Virginia. My wife, Maja, 
was named Female Litigator of 
the Year - Midwest by Benchmark 
Litigation, so I never even try to win 
arguments at home. I wish the best 
to all classmates, and good luck to 
the Lions." 

Robert C. Klapper: "My thoughts 
for this column go to the part of my 
Columbia education that did not 
take place in the classroom (and 
I am not referring to those nights 
at Barnard). What I am referring 
to, rather, is the financial burden 
my education placed on me. My 
mother and father made it very 
dear that the American dream was 
there for me but I would have to 
figure out how to pay for it myself. 

"This journey led to many hours 
working at hotels in the Catskill 
Mountains. Many of the guests and 
their insufferable demands would 
make you crazy, but there were 
a few who took me under their 
wings. One such individual taught 
me a life lesson more valuable than 
any I learned in the dassroom. He 
said, 'Robert, whenever you're in a 
room with a bunch of folks trying 
to make a deal, remember one 
thing: there is always a sucker — 
and, if you look around the room 
and you don't see who the sucker 
is, it's you!' 

"So remember, fellow '79ers, the 
Core Curriculum was our most 
valuable jewel from this great in¬ 


stitution but the other lessons from 
that four-year period of time also 
helped shape who we are today 
— along with, of course, those late 
nights at Barnard. Roar, lion, roar!" 

Please send news to me using 
the email at the top of the column 
or CCT's easy-to-use webform (col 
lege.columbia.edu/ cd/ submit 
_class_note). Your classmates want 
to hear from you! 


Michael C. Brown 

London Terrace Towers 
410 W. 24th St., Apt. 18F 
New York, NY 10011 
mcbcu80@yahoo.com 

It was a pleasure watching our 
baseball team once again this 
season. Coach Brett Boretti had 
our squad playing against the 
best competition in die country 
and proved that we can hold our 
own. Their feats included a big 
win against Arizona, the defend¬ 
ing NCAA champs, and an Ivy 
League championship sweep over 
Dartmouth. Eric Blattman and I 
visited with the team in Miami and 
watched two well-played games. 

The football team had its annual 
golf outing and the Class of '80 was 
well represented. Our fivesome of 
Scott Ahem, Eric Blattman, Joe Ci- 
ulla, Shawn FitzGerald and myself 
carved our way around the course. 
Joe was especially prolific with his 
3-wood and Scott sank some big 
putts. A.J. Sabatelli joined us for 
dinner, where we honored longtime 
football supporter Tom Nevitt '82. 

Lanny A. Breuer has returned to 
the law firm of Covington & Burl¬ 
ing as vice chair, working closely 
with senior leadership on the firm's 
long-term strategy. He rejoins the 
firm after serving four years at the 
Justice Department. Lanny has had 
a distinguished career in the legal 
profession. 

Drop me a line at mcbcu80@ 
yahoo.com. 




Kevin Fay 

8300 Private Lane 
Annandale, VA 22003 


kfay@northridge 

capital.com 


Marc Mazur and Clayton Jones 
spent the winter holidays in Jupi¬ 
ter, Fla., with their families. Jupiter 
in December is a tremendous place 
to be. 

John Luisi writes from Staten 
Island: "When the Spring CCT ar¬ 
rived, I wondered which classmate 
had won a Nobel Prize or become 
leader of a sovereign nation (or 
outer borough, at least). When I 
realized that a haiku would have 
amounted to a feature in our Class 
Notes, I felt compelled to write. 


Anything. And since my excite¬ 
ment of late pales in comparison 
to my son's, I figured I would 
share that the overachieving but 
well-grounded kid who shunned 
alma mater (for that place out west 
with an endowment that rivals 
the GDP of Austria) stayed in Palo 
Alto, Calif., after receiving a B.S. 
last year and will receive an M.S. 
in alternative energy policy and 
finance as we read this. If nobody 
else writes in this summer. I'll tell 
you about my bicycle trips in the 
next edition." 

As the correspondent for a 
class whose average age is well 
past 50, I've noticed the column 
is dominated by certain themes: 
professional accomplishments (we 
hope well deserved), transitions 
(early retirement, new spouse, etc.) 
and with increasing frequency, the 
death of one of our classmates. It 
is always difficult to report on the 
death of a classmate, but in this 
case, it is especially difficult in that 
it involves not the classmate but his 
daughter. Martha Corey-Ochoa, 
the daughter of George Ochoa, 
jumped to her death from the 14th 
floor of her dorm Qohn Jay) on the 
first day of orientation at Columbia 
last year, on August 27. She was 
18 and a member of the Class of 
2016. Her obituary was noted in the 
Winter 2012-13 issue of CCT, and 
she was unquestionably an incred¬ 
ibly bright, talented and motivated 
young woman. My heart goes out 
to George and his wife, Melinda 
Corey '95 Arts, as I can only imag¬ 
ine the grief they must feel. George 
sat next to me in several Latin 
classes and was a brilliant student 
(summa cum laude), a quiet but 
friendly guy. Since hearing this, I 
have prayed for the Ochoas but also 
for all freshmen at Columbia, as 
the transition to college, especially 
a highly competitive college, is not 
easy. 


Andrew Weisman 

710 Lawrence Ave. 

Westfield, NJ 07090 
weisman@comcast.net 

Greetings, gentlemen! I trust all 

is well. As I sit down to write this I 

quarter's edition, I find myself in 

fire midst of the Charlton Heston 

Holiday Season (some of you may 

know it as Easter, while others may 

prefer Passover); my wife insists on 

watching The Ten Commandments 

every year. Really thinking about 

making the move to atheism. 

Checking in this quarter is the 
distinguished and well-traveled 
Dr. Deepak Awasthi. Deepak has 
ticked a significant item off his 
bucket list, having accomplished 
his lifelong goal of traveling to all 
24 time zones by visiting Samoa/ 
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American Samoa last July. He 
also is a member of the Travelers' 
Century Club, having been to 125 
countries. Deepak practices neuro¬ 
surgery in the New Orleans area. 

I Deepak, don't forget to make 

your 13-D filing, as you probably 
have more than a 5 percent stake in 
one or more airlines as a result of 
all your frequent flier miles. 

The other exciting event this 
quarter, which I'm proud to an¬ 
nounce, is that our highly accom¬ 
plished colleague, Mike Schmidt- 
berger, has joined the pantheon of 
other Class of '82 notables (Frank 
Lopez-Balboa, Tracy Maitland, 
Jamie Rubin, Charles Santoro and 
George Stephanopoulos) by being 
honored with a John Jay Award for 
distinguished professional achieve¬ 
ment. The award was presented 
on March 6 at a black-tie dinner 
at Cipriani 42nd Street. A number 
of classmates attended, including 
Joe Cabrera and Charles Santoro 
(each of whom was a dinner co¬ 
chair; Charles also delivered a 
wonderful, heartfelt speech). Also 
on hand were Dave Filosa, Frank 
Lopez-Balboa, Lloyd Green, Alex 
Moon and Tom Nevitt. 

Mike, on behalf of all our class¬ 
mates, I wish you a hearty con¬ 
gratulations! For those who were 
unable to attend, you can view the 
award ceremony here: youtube, 
com/ watch?v=F257025iJmU. 

Let 7 s keep those emails coming! 
You also can send news to me via 
I CCT s easy-to-use webform (college, 

j columbia.edu/cct/submit_class_ 

note)! 


Roy Pomerantz 

Baby king / Petking 
182-20 Liberty Ave. 
Jamaica, NY 11412 
bkroy@msn.com 

I thoroughly enjoyed class cor¬ 
respondent Dennis Klainberg '84's 
50th birthday celebration at his 
home in Manhasset (Long Island), 
N.Y. Among the guests was at¬ 
torney Michael Ackerman '84, who 
lives in Los Angeles. As a former 
CU Marching Band member, he 
gave rave reviews of the Marching 
Band exhibit that was on display 
in the Columbia Alumni Center 
chronicling decades of perfor¬ 
mances by the "Cleverest Band in 
the World." Michael is in contact 
with fellow band members Harlan 
Simon '81 and Jim Reinish '82E. 

Joe Halio '74, Dennis' neighbor, 
also was in attendance. He is a 
family practice physician on Long 
Island. Joe spoke about the enor¬ 
mous influence Professor Peter 
Pouncey '69 GSAS had on his life. 
Professor Pouncey left Columbia to 
become president of Amherst Col¬ 
lege and now is back in NYC. 



Stan Lupkin '62 has been a friend 
of Dennis' father for decades, and 
we shared many Columbia stories. 
Stan's son, Jonathan '89, '92L, also 
was at the event. Jonathan recently 
founded the law firm Rakower 
Lupkin in Manhattan. 

Dennis is a tireless Columbia sup¬ 
porter and was a tremendous friend 
to the late Professor Karl-Ludwig 
Selig. In fact, Dennis arranged Pro¬ 
fessor Selig's last visit to Columbia. 
KLS met with then-Dean Michele 
Moody-Adams at Faculty House. 

I was honored to be there with my 
three children, and I have a memo¬ 
rable videotape of the gathering. 

My wife, Debbie, our children 
and I attended the Columbia/Yale 
basketball game March 1. After 
having dinner at V&T, we arrived 
late and, incredibly, had to settle 
for "standing room only" tickets. 
Moreover, dozens of Columbia 
students stood on their feet for the 
entire second half. Columbia won 
the game, and it was great to see the 
enthusiasm and energy of the Co¬ 
lumbia fans. We also attended the 
winning women's basketball game 
between Columbia and Dartmouth 
March 9.1 strongly encourage you 
to go to a CU basketball game next 
season, especially if you have kids 
who want to experience basketball 
sitting a few rows away from the 
action. 

I attended the John Jay Awards 
Dinner on March 6, where four 
classmates from the 1980s were 
honored. Kai-Fu Lee's achieve¬ 
ments were noted in the dinner bro¬ 
chure, as he was unable to attend. 

Kai-Fu founded Innovation 
Works, a company devoted to 
investing in and building Chinese 
businesses specializing in the 
Internet, mobile Internet and cloud 
computing. When he finished his 
time as president of Google Greater 
China in 2009, Google's search and 
translate had all advanced to No. 

1 in the market. An expert in his 
field, Kai-Fu not only cultivated 
innovation in the workplace but 
also inspired the next generation. 

He taught at Carnegie Mellon — 
from which he earned a Ph.D. with 
a groundbreaking thesis project: the 
world's first speaker-independent 
continuous speech-recognition 
system, which Business Week named 
"Most Important Innovation of 
1988" — and his lectures have been 
attended by half a million students 
in China. In addition, he has shared 
his knowledge in seven books, with 
two becoming best-sellers in China: 
Be Your Personal Best and Making a 
World of Difference: The Kai-Fu Lee 
Story. 

Kai-Fu also is known in China 
as its most influential microblog¬ 
ger on Sina weibo, China's Twitter. 
His commitment to education was 
clear from his time at the College 


as a computer science major. 

Kai-Fu is married to Shen-Ling 
and father to Cynthia and Jennifer 
' 12 . 

Another John Jay Award recipient 
was Michael Schmidtberger '82, 

'85L, my friend for more than 30 
years. Mike was a campus leader. He 
played JV basketball, co-founded the 
Columbia Guide to New York, of which 
he was editor in-chief, and was a 
resident counselor. He was elected 
to the University Senate, casting his 
vote to admit women to the College. 
He was admitted to Phi Beta Kappa 
and awarded the Bennet Cerf '20 
Memorial Prize for critical writing. 
Later, he served with me on the Co¬ 
lumbia College Alumni Association 
Board of Directors from 1998-2008. 
With Margaret Sung, whom he 
married in St. Paul's Chapel in 1995, 
Mike is father to daughters Calee 
and Mollie. Mike is a managing 
partner of the New York office of 
Sidley Austin, a global law firm with 
offices in 18 cities around the world 
and more than 1,700 lawyers. 

In January, Debbie and I attended 
a Kraft Family Center for Jewish and 
Student Life reception honoring Ju¬ 
dith W. Schwartz '78 Barnard for her 
years of leadership and dedication 
as president of the center's board of 
directors. 

Brad Gluck writes, "I'm starting 
my 20th year as a radiologist on 
eastern Long Island. With my wife, 
Karen, we have fun, 9-year-old, 
identical twin daughters. We re¬ 
cently visited Momingside Heights. 
I was thrilled to show my children 
309 Havemeyer, the most memo¬ 
rable classroom of my education. 
Though it had been renovated for 
the modem era, it still had intimi¬ 
dating charm. 

"I have been in contact with fenc¬ 
ing teammates Tai Park and Mark 
Warner and 17-year classmate Rich 
Garden. Rich and I were classmates 
in nursery school and elementary 
school, at Columbia and during 
residencies at Mount Sinai Hospital. 
Mark's oldest son is a sophomore 
at Occidental and his parents hope 
that he someday runs for public 
office. Mark's younger son is a high 
school senior and is working on his 
college application essays. Tai is in 
private law practice specializing 
in white collar criminal defense. It 
seems like yesterday but I remem¬ 
ber that winter 30 years ago when 
Tai sat at the dining room table in 
1410 East Campus marveling about 
this 'new Sony Walkman' gadget. 
Things have really changed." 

Kevin Chapman: "I am happy 
to report that I was recently named 
the winner of the ACC New Jersey 
Corporate Counsel Association's 
inaugural Fiction Writing Competi¬ 
tion. My story. Fool Me Twice, was 
reprinted in the February 2013 issue 
of the NJCCA's monthly newslet¬ 
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ter (newsmanager.commpartners. 
com / accnj / issues /2013-02-08/5. 
html). Meanwhile, I am publish¬ 
ing my new novel, which is based 
on characters who are Columbia 
College and Barnard graduates, in 
weekly installments on my blog 
at goodreads.com. You can follow 
along at goodreads.com/author/ 
show/5194743.Kevin_G_Chapman. 

"My son, Connor, completed 
his second and third semesters of 
college at Marist in Poughkeepsie, 
N.Y., and is enjoying his computer 
science studies. Meanwhile, my 
other son, Ross, is Mr. High School 
as a junior and continues to be as 
busy as can be." 

Kevin was on the planning com¬ 
mittee for our 30th reunion and has 
consistently been one of the most 
active members of our class. 

Kenny Chin submits this report: 
"Ken heads the banking and 
finance practice at his firm, and 
continues to be ranked as a 'Super 
Lawyer' and a 'Best Lawyer' for 
bank financing in various published 
lists. Ken has been speaking on fi¬ 
nancing topics to groups at the New 
York City Bar, the American Bar As¬ 
sociation and the Practising Law In¬ 
stitute. Ken also is chairman of the 
Board of Directors for the Charles 
B. Wang Community Health Center 
and is recruiting additional board 
members. His wife, Lisa, is senior 
counsel at Empire State Develop¬ 
ment, New York State's primary 
economic development agency. 

His son, Nicholas, is a freshman at 
the University of Michigan in the 
College of Literature, Science, and 
the Arts. His other son, Austin, is 
a sophomore at Legacy H.S. They 
were looking forward to seeing 
everyone at reunion." 

Teddy Weinberger writes, 
"Through the years I've thought a 
lot about the Columbia University 
Wind Ensemble and our conduc¬ 
tor, Bob Freeberg '78. The truth is 
that, in terms of actually learning 
something at Columbia that has 
been helpful in my life, I would 
have to rate my years with the 
ensemble at the top. Unlike most of 
the other people in the ensemble, 

I did not come from a high school 
marching band. My Jewish high 
school (Yeshivah of Flatbush) had 
an orchestra but somehow I man¬ 
aged not to learn how to sit in a 
band until I got to Columbia. My 
technical skills were good but it 
was tough hanging in there fresh¬ 
man year while I struggled with 
matching my reading of the music 
to Bob's waving of the baton. I 
loved playing for the band, and I 
am proud of the fact that, thanks 
to Bob and the wind ensemble, 

I became an accomplished band 
player, going on to play in bands in 
Atlanta, Miami and Jerusalem." 

Jonathan Adams writes with 
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Michael Caruso ’83 Shoots Down 
at Smithsonian Magazine 

By Jamie Katz '72, '80 Business 



A s an editorial sapling 
at Vanity Fair, Michael 
Caruso '83 once 
looked Norman Mailer 
dead in the eye and asked him 
to rewrite a major feature story. 
Caruso knew he was commit¬ 
ting literary lese-majeste. It 
crossed his mind that the pug¬ 
nacious Mailer might actually 


Smithsonian magazine Editor-in-chief 
Michael Caruso '83 will do whatever it 
takes to get the best from his writers, 
whether it means pushing them beyond 
their comfort zones or holding their 
hands and nurturing them. 
photo: landon nordeman 


wallop him. "It was one of the 
scariest moments of my profes¬ 
sional career," Caruso says. "I 
was virtually hyperventilating." 

Mailer had submitted a 
typically brilliant meditation on 
Bret Easton Ellis' blood-soaked 
American Psycho. But Caruso 
felt Mailer's piece could be 
more compelling, and he asked 
him to dig deeper, 
to make it tougher 
and more personal. 

"I wanted him to talk 
about violence in 
America, and about 
his own history of 
violence." 

Mailer stared back 
and said nothing. 

"He sort of knitted 
these massive brows 
that he had, and I 
waited and waited," 
Caruso says. "Finally 
he started nodding. 
'OK,' he said. 'I think 
l know what you 
want.' And he went 
off and wrote it." 

Since that mem¬ 
orable face-off more 
than 20 years ago, 
Caruso has led mag¬ 
azines as varied as 
Details, Los Angeles, 
Men's Journal and 
Maximum Golf, earn¬ 
ing an industry-wide 
reputation as an 
editor who swings 
for the fences. "To be 
the boss you've got 
to get the best work 
out of people," says 
Caruso, 51. "Some¬ 
times that involves 
being demanding 
and pushing them. 
And other times it in¬ 
volves hand-holding 
and late evenings 
over drinks." 

Caruso now prac¬ 
tices those skills at 
Smithsonian maga¬ 
zine, where he was 


named editor-in-chief in 2011 fol¬ 
lowing a stint as deputy editor of 
WSJ. Magazine, The Wall Street 
Journal's lifestyle magazine. His 
current publication reflects the 
aspirations and scope of its par¬ 
ent, the Smithsonian Institution, 
which comprises 19 museums 
and galleries, nine research 
centers, the National Zoo and 177 
affiliate museums. The magazine 
is a money-maker for the larger 
entity, which is about 70 percent 
federally funded, Caruso says. 
Though the publication is editori¬ 
ally independent, "we certainly 
have to be responsible to the 
institution," he adds. "So it's like 
so many things in life — you're 
navigating a situation that can be 
somewhat complicated." Notably, 
at a time when general interest 
magazines have been pummeled 
by the recession and the digital 
revolution, Smithsonian has 
increased its print circulation to 
more than 2 million. "Sometimes 
we feel as if we're the last man 
standing — and thriving," says 
Kathleen M. Burke, a senior edi¬ 
tor at the magazine. 

Caruso succeeded Carey 
Winfrey '63, '67J, whose version 
of Smithsonian was deemed 
America's "Most Interesting" 
magazine in a nationwide study 
conducted by the research 
firm Affinity in 2011. During the 
transition, Winfrey encouraged 
Caruso not to feel beholden 
to anything the magazine had 
been doing. "I told him I be¬ 
lieved it was time for the maga¬ 
zine to be rethought," Winfrey 
says. Caruso has done just that, 
giving much of Smithsonian a 
fresh look while developing new 
departments, revamping exist¬ 
ing ones and matching themed 
issues and topics with the best 
writers he can corral: Walter 
Isaacson on Steve Jobs as a 
design genius; Frank Deford on 
the little-known British roots 
of the modern Olympics; Ruth 
Reichl and Mimi Sheraton on 
food; Paul Theroux on travel. 


Bogeys 


"The ambition," Caruso says, "is 
to put Smithsonian on the same 
level as The New Yorker and The 
Atlantic and the best magazines 
in the country." 

Enterprise and creativity 
come naturally to Caruso, whose 
father, Jerome, is a renowned 
industrial engineer (his Sub-Zero 
refrigerator systems and Wolf 
cooking appliances set a stan¬ 
dard of excellence in kitchen 
design). "I learned so much from 
him," Caruso says. "We do very 
much the same thing in different 
mediums. It's form and function 
at the same time." 

Growing up in suburban Lake 
Forest, III., Caruso was a serious 
sports fan who watched the 
Chicago Bears train every year 
at their nearby practice facility 
and shared in the frustration of a 
century of Cubs fans. "It teaches 
you suffering," he says of his 
baseball loyalties. "It teaches 
you a Zen state of patience and 
incremental pleasure." 

Lured by the cultural life 
of New York City, he came to 
Columbia and buried himself 
under an enormous courseload 

— possibly, he thinks, a record 
(33 credits in his peak semester) 

— and graduated summa cum 
laude. His favorite professors 
were Joseph Bauke '63 GSAS for 
Lit Hum; Wallace Gray '58 GSAS 
in English; and Karl-Ludwig Selig, 
with whom he took "five or 
six" interdisciplinary literature 
courses. "Everybody should have 
a professor like that — he was 
just off the charts," Caruso says 
of Selig. 

"Michael was probably 
the smartest student I met at 
Columbia," says Caruso's col¬ 
lege buddy, rock musician Dave 
Giffen '86, who now is execu¬ 
tive director of the Coalition for 
the Homeless in New York City. 
"I remember having trouble 
in one of my English classes 
where we had to write poetry 
in the style of Ezra Pound. And 
that's just not my scene. I can 
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maybe squeeze out a dirty 
limerick. Meanwhile, Michael 
could crank out an Ezra Pound 
canto off the top of his head. 
He has an incredibly fast, facile 
mind. Let me point this out, 
though: l got a better grade 
than he did in music theory. 
That always pissed him off." 

Caruso's first magazine job 
after college was at The New 
Yorker, where he was a mes¬ 
senger. Within a few years, he 
was executive editor of the 
Village voice ; at 29, he was 
recruited to Vanity Fair by Tina 
Brown, who hired him again 
when she launched her short¬ 
lived Talk magazine in 1999. 

The Smithsonian opportu¬ 
nity was enticing enough to 
pry Caruso out of New York, 
at least for part of each week. 
He has been shuttling by train 
between Washington, D.C., and 
his Park Slope, Brooklyn, home 
(a weekly commute that may 
soon end if he finds the right 
place closer to work). His wife, 
Andrea Sheehan, is founder 
and CEO of Outthink, a digital 
education startup in partner¬ 
ship with the BBC. They have 
four children: daughters Asia 
("my wife and I fell in love in 
Asia") and Jazz ("my favorite 
music"), and twin boys Dash 
and Jett (as in Jett Rink, the 
brooding antihero of Giant, 
played by James Dean). 

Caruso is only the fourth 
editor in Smithsonian's 42- 
year history. His predecessors 
served for 10,20 and 10 years, 
respectively. Whether or not 
Caruso hangs in that long, it's 
clear that he loves his work. 

"As an editor-in-chief you 
feel like you're a fighter pilot 
and there are bogeys coming 
at you left and right. And if 
you're in a great groove, you're 
shooting 'em down left and 
right. You're solving problems, 
you're putting out fires, you're 
making it all work. This is a 
really cool job. I'm thrilled to 
have it." 


Former CCT editor Jamie Katz 
72, '80 Business is a former 
senior editor of People maga¬ 
zine and deputy editor of Vibe 
who has frequently contributed 
to Smithsonian. 


sad news: "Jon Goldman passed 
away in March [at 50]. He had been 
teaching in NYC public schools 
and then at the Beacon School. He 
leaves behind an 11-year-old-son, 
Jake. An article remembering Jon, 
published online in New York Press, 
can be found here: nypress.com/ 
blackboard-awards-jonathan-gold 
man-beacon-students-remember- 
jon-their-inspirational-teacher /." 

A few excerpts follow: 

"'Mr. Goldman taught lasting 
lessons that stay with me some 10 
years after graduation from high 
school/ wrote one former student, 
nominating him for a Blackboard 
Award. 'He was an amazing edu¬ 
cator who opened our minds to so 
many things and really impacted 
the way I think to this day.' ... 

"Goldman's mother, Isolde 
Goldman, said more than 100 
students and former students at¬ 
tended his funeral, which was held 
in Long Island. 

"'He loved the students,' she 
said. 'I think that's why he liked 
it. It made him feel good to take 
a young person, who might not 
know or be exposed to different 
literature, and teach them about it. 

"'One of his former students, now 
a teacher, was crushed and said 
she was a teacher today because of 
Jonathan's influence.' 

"Goldman grew up in Hunting- 
ton, Long Island, and lived a few 
years in Israel as a child. Upon 
graduating from Huntington H.S., 
he moved to Manhattan to attend 
Columbia, where he obtained a 
bachelor's degree in compara¬ 
tive literature and later a master's 
degree in French literature. 

"He also studied at Oxford 
University and worked with the 
National Shakespeare Institute at 
Stratford-upon-Avon. 

"The Beacon School, a selective 
secondary school on West 61st 
Street, was created in 1993. Gold¬ 
man was a part of the founding 
faculty and said that helping to 
establish the school was one of his 
biggest professional accomplish¬ 
ments. ... 

"In addition to teaching English, 
Goldman was a fencing coach 
at Beacon. He was an avid and 
talented fencer, Isolde Goldman 
said, and was a member of the U.S. 
Junior Olympic Team when he was 
in high school. 

"'Shakespeare was always his 
big love,' she said, remembering 
how much Goldman loved reading 
when he was growing up. 

"Goldman has an 11-year-old 
son named Jake, who Isolde Gold¬ 
man said was his 'best friend.'" 

The Fall column will have a 
full report on Alumni Reunion 
Weekend 2013. In the meantime, 
this issue has a follow-up feature 
with photos, plus you can see our 


class photo in the online version 
of that article at college.columbia. 
edu/cct. 
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First and foremost, apologies to 
Yossi Rabin for preempting his 
on-time contribution with our 
memorial column for Professor 
Karl-Ludwig Selig (Spring 2013). 

Yossi and his wife, Kochava — 
aka, the couple with nine children 
— welcomed their second grand¬ 
son, Yeeshy Shimone, on August 
20,2012, in Jerusalem. After more 
than 22 years in computer software 
development, Yossi successfully 
switched jobs in 2010 to become a 
real estate agent in Jerusalem run¬ 
ning his own independent opera¬ 
tion, Kochavim Real Estate. 

Congratulations to Fred Fisher! 
He writes, "Our older daughter, 
Talia '13, graduated with a degree 
in psychology. As Talia prepares to 
enter the real world, our younger 
daughter, Rebecca '17, is excited 
about her matriculation in Sep¬ 
tember. Her interest is history and 
political science. My wife, Mary '83 
Barnard, '88L, and I could not be 
more proud of their continuing our 
family's Columbia tradition. 

"Mary practices law in Cherry 
Hill, N.J., and I practice general 
and vascular surgery at Regional 
Surgical Associates in Voorhees, 
N.J." 

Condolences to the family of 
Richard Anderson. During the 
course of his too-short life, he trav¬ 
eled worldwide, working in finance 
and then in the art world as a gal¬ 
lery owner. His passion in recent 
years, however, was the S.S. Colum¬ 
bia Project, his effort to rescue, repair 
and bring the oldest surviving 
American passenger steamship to 
the Hudson River Valley. Check out 
his work on sscolumbia.org. 



Jon White 

16 South Ct. 

Port Washington, NY 
11050 

jw@whitecoffee.com 

ASCAP Award-winning composer 
and music journalist Frank Oteri's 
musical works received their world 



premieres in February at Tenri 
Cultural Institute in New York. 
Highlights of the concert included 
the first complete performance 
of his 1982 song cycle the nurtur¬ 
ing river (based on the sonnets of 
James R. Murphy) and the world- 
premiere performance of his 2012 
Stephen Crane song cycle. Versions 
of the Truth (Frank's first new vocal 
composition since 2003), which 
was commissioned by The ASCAP 
Foundation's Charles Kingsford 
Fund. Also on the program was 
Setting the World at Five and Seven. 
The concert was part of the fourth 
annual Composers Now Festival. 

The program also included Pal¬ 
indrome, a piece for solo piano. It's 
a completely monophonic work 
containing only seven pitches 
that remain registrally, rhythmi¬ 
cally and dynamically the same 
throughout the work in order to 
convey to listeners that the music 
is the same forward and backward. 
The piece was composed in 1984 
while Frank was at the College. 

Frank notes, "The music I wanted 
to write at the time was diametri¬ 
cally in opposition to the music my 
professors wanted me to write, or so 
we all thought at the time." 

Ben DiLullo reports, "My best 
and proudest update is that my 
wife of 18 years, Stacey, and I have 
a son, Daniel. He is approaching 
2 and is simply awesome! A very 
happy surprise in 2011. 

"Stacey and I are blessed with 
three other terrific kids: Gabriella, 
Michael and Daniel. Gabriella 
began high school this year and, 
although college is a few years 
away, she is beginning to think 
about where to go. I reminisced 
about Columbia — how excited 
I was when I was accepted and 
the first few days of orientation. I 
am not sure where Gabriella will 
end up but I hope she is as excited 
and happy as I was. Michael is my 
12-year-old stud, absorbing books 
and martial art training with equal 
gusto. He wants to go into law 
enforcement or medicine — maybe 
both. 

"I am beginning my 23rd year 
at Pfizer. Although the pharma¬ 
ceutical industry has gone through 
some tough times in the last few 
years, I am still proud to work for 
an organization that helps people 
heal and live longer. 

"As I approach the big 5-01 am 
happy about the last half-century 
but even more excited about the 
next 50 years. Bring it on! Best 
regards to all my classmates!" 

Mark Rothman helped Demo¬ 
crat Eric Garcetti '92/ 93 SIPA, the 
newly elected mayor of Los Ange¬ 
les, reach out to the Los Angeles 
Jewish community during his 
campaign. Eric had won hie most 
votes in the field of eight candidates 
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in the March 5 primary and led his 
closest challenger, Los Angeles City 
Controller Wendy Greuel, by almost 
4 percentage points. Because no 
candidate earned at least one vote 
more than 50 percent of the votes, 
Erie faced a runoff against Greuel 
on May 21. 

Gary Klein reports that after de¬ 
cades of living on the Upper West 
Side, minutes away from campus, 
his family (wife, Courtney, and 
children, Madelyn and Owen) are 
moving to Montclair, N.J. 

Christopher Mount wrote from 
Los Angeles: "I will curate an ex¬ 
hibition devoted to the prolific and 
often radical architecture designed 
in Southern California during the 
last 25 years. The exhibition, 'A 
New Sculpturalism: Contempo¬ 
rary Architecture from Southern 
California/ has been in the works 
for more than a year and is part of 
the Getty Foundation's 2013 initia¬ 
tive focusing on architecture in Los 
Angeles. To take place in the main 
space of The Geffen Contempo¬ 
rary at MOCA, the exhibition will 
focus on the most expressive and 
experimental architecture built by 
architects and firms such as Frank 
Gehry, Hodgetts & Fung, Franklin 
D. Israel '71 Arch., Thom Mayne, 
Michael Rotondi, Eric Owen Moss, 
Coy Howard & Company, Daly 
Genik Architects, Cosia Day, Pat¬ 
rick Tighe, LOHA, Michele Saee, 
Greg Lynn, Ball-Nogues, Neil De¬ 
nari, Hagy Belzberg and Michael 
Maltzan among others. 

"The exhibition commences 
with work built in the mid-'80s 
as postmodernism was waning 
and examines the reasons that Los 
Angeles became the birthplace 
of a new way of practicing and 
thinking about building, ultimately, 
a more formalist and less unify- 
ingly coherent form of architecture 
than elsewhere. The show follows 
this trajectory until the present, 
when the city has arguably become 
the creative heart of American 
architecture. This exhibition will 
discuss the geographic, political and 
socio-economic conditions for this 
development as well as highlight 
how the early work of Gehry, Israel, 
Mayne and Rotondi allowed for an 
'expanding of possibilities' for form. 

"First acknowledged by Charles 
Jencks as the 'LA School' in the 
early '90s, this 'movement' has 
transformed into a larger 'galaxy' 
encouraged by the many theoretical 
and practical aspects of the Los An¬ 
geles environment. These include 
an inherent willingness to explore 
and to manufacture by hand; an 
affection for improvisation; the use 
of inexpensive building techniques 
and materials; the impermanent 
nature of the city as a whole; its 
variety of industries and clients; the 
benign weather; and the confluence 


of premier academic institutions in 
one place. This liberalized view to¬ 
ward ideas includes the profession's 
and academia's early embrace of 
digital technologies and its current 
exploration by many of the newer 
firms. In the construction of five to 
six full-scale pavilions, we hope to 
highlight the near future of archi¬ 
tecture as well as look at innovative 
formal solutions in addition to 
exploring new building techniques. 
The exhibition runs from early June 
to early September." 

We extend our condolences to 
the family of Nicola Tanelli, an 
attorney from North Caldwell, N.J., 
who passed away on January 4, 
2013. 

A quick note: Please make sure 
to update your email addresses 
with the College (college.columbia. 
edu/cct/ update_contact_info) and 
with me. As I send email remind¬ 
ers prior to my submission, my 
lack of your current email address 
will preclude your receiving a re¬ 
quest to submit your information. 
Too many emails bounce routinely, 
so thanks for keeping your infor¬ 
mation current. 


Everett Weinberger 

50 W. 70th St., Apt. 3B 
New York, NY 10023 
everett6@gmail.com 

We have no news to report this issue. 
Please send your updates on your 
family, work and personal lives to 
me at the email address above or via 
CCTs easy-to-use webform: college. 
columbia.edu/ cct/submit_class_ 
note. You know that you always 
check this column, so please help 
make it more interesting — we all 
want to hear about our classmates' 
doings. Don't be shy! And in the 
meantime, have a great summer! 




Sarah A. Kass 

PO Box 300808 
Brooklyn, NY 11230 


ssk43@columbia.edu 


It's hard to believe that a year has 
passed since we gathered for our 
25th reunion. It does really seem 
like yesterday, except for the fact 
that our classmates have all been 
quite busy! 

Esther K. Chung, a professor 
of pediatrics at Jefferson Medical 
College at TJU in Philadelphia, is 
beginning work on the third edi¬ 
tion of Visual Diagnosis and Treat¬ 
ment in Pediatrics, for which she is 
editor-in-chief. If you have photos 
of pediatric conditions that you'd 
like to contribute to the book she 
asks that you please contact her at 
ekcl6@columbia.edu. 

Irene Tucker, my former Spec 
colleague who is a professor in the 


English department at UC Irvine, 
has published a new book. The 
Moment of Racial Sight: A History. 
Irene says the book brings together 
race studies, philosophy, history 
of medicine and literary criticism, 
and engages work ranging from 
the writing of Immanuel Kant, 
Wilkie Collins, John Stuart Mill 
and Charles Darwin to the HBO 
television series The Wire. It seeks 
to locate the most familiar critical 
understanding of race — the idea 
that it is "socially constructed" — 
within a longer historical trajectory. 
What might we learn about the 
social, political and epistemological 
functions of race, the book asks, 
by noticing that it is only at the 
end of the 18th century that skin in 
particular came to be privileged as 
the primary designation of race? 

Our classmates are not just 
producing books, however. Sandy 
Asirvatham has been working on 
a project, MOBTOWNmoon.com, 
which has been described as "The 
Dark Side of the Moon like you've 
never heard it. More than 40 musi¬ 
cians, all from Baltimore. Classic 
Pink Floyd, thoroughly reimagined." 

Sandy says, "It's a dream come 
true for me. I'm very excited and 
proud." 

Thomas Duval reports on a 
career change. "After producing 
Westborough, Mass., singer-song¬ 
writer Luanne Crosby's new CD, 
Ceremonies and Celebrations; Songs for 
the Rituals of Life, I left my day job 
with Nuance Communications in 
March 2009 and accepted an invita¬ 
tion to join the U.S. Foreign Service. 

I completed my training with the 
State Department and have been 
at my first assignment for the past 
year as a vice consul in Vancouver, 
B.C. I was fortunate enough to 
work there during the 2010 Winter 
Olympic Games (and unfortunate 
enough to be present during the 
2011 Stanley Cup final riots). 

"Now, following a year of lan¬ 
guage training in Washington, D.C., 

I took up my current assignment in 
Tokyo, where we'll be until 2014. My 
wife, Carole, and daughter, Kate (9), 
are enjoying the adventure so far. 

"I'm still working in dribs and 
drabs on music, mostly produc¬ 
ing and playing on recordings for 
friends using the Internet to trans¬ 
fer things back and forth. I'm also 
digitally recovering things from 
tapes I have, including the song I 
did with Todd Sheaffer '86 for tire 
Blockade ('You Can't Hide Me'), 
and the first gig of our band. The 
Dogs (which later became Sheaf- 
fer's band From Good Homes), at 
Ferris Booth Hall in 1987." 

And with Tom creating the 
unlikely link between the worlds 
of music and government, we can 
easily transition to great news from 
Sharon Block: She was renomi¬ 


nated by President Barack Obama 
'83 to serve as a member of the 
National Labor Relations Board. 
Sharon had been serving a recess 
appointment to the NLRB since 
January 2012. This nomination is for 
a full term. 

And last, but certainly not least, 
a hearty congratulations to Jim 
McKnight, who along with his 
wife, Betsy, welcomed their second 
child, Thomas James, on Thanks¬ 
giving Day. Little Thomas joins his 
sister, Katherine (2). Jim says that 
both kids are "keeping us very busy 
(and happy)." 


Eric Fusfield 

1945 South George 
Mason Dr. 

Arlington, VA 22204 
ericfusfield@bigfoot.com 

It would be hard to find a more 
professionally diverse cross-section 
of Columbia alums than the class¬ 
mates who wrote this month. The 
Class of '88's very own Hollywood 
screenwriter, Andrew W. Marlowe, 
offered this update on his latest 
project: "The TV show I created, 
Castle (which airs on ABC, Mondays 
at 10 p.m.), recently finished filming 
its 100th episode. I am creator/ 
executive producer and head writer. 
We are in our fifth season. If you're 
not familiar, the show follows the 
exploits of the ruggedly handsome 
mystery writer Richard Castle as he 
consults on New York's strangest 
homicides. 

"As a fun addition to the TV 
series, our fictional writer Castle 
has released four very real mystery 
novels through Hyperion Books, 
each of which has become a New 
York Times bestseller, with the third 
in the series. Naked Heat, debuting 
at No. 1." 

Closer to Momingside Heights, 
Steve Cohen and his wife have 
established themselves in the New 
York legal community. He writes, 

"I am married and the very proud 
father of two beautiful children, 
Nina (5) and Leo (3). We live on 
the Upper West Side, not far from 
Columbia, and have watched the 
changes in the neighborhood with 
interest and joy. It is a whole new 
world up here. I am a partner at 
Wachtell, Lipton, Rosen & Katz, 
doing mergers and acquisitions; I 
love it and work hard. My lovely 
wife is English and a lawyer; she 
does cross-border M&A. I am 
pleased to report that our kids 
are not old enough to know what 
corporate lawyers do." 

Another Manhattan attorney, 
David Stoll, also weighed in: "I live 
in the Carnegie Hill section of Man¬ 
hattan and am a trusts and estates 
partner at Milbank, Tweed, Hadley 
& McCloy. This past semester I 
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taught a course on estate planning 
at Yale Law. It was my first time 
back in an academic setting since 
graduating from law school in 1991, 
and it was a real pleasure." 

Blake Allen wrote, "This Ivy 
League-educated molecular biolo¬ 
gist is still working in real estate. I 
am sole proprietor of Allen Realty 
and somehow I have survived 
the economic crisis, at least so far! 

I got my license in the summer 
between freshman and sophomore 
year at Columbia and I still use it 
every day. My primary focus is on 
exchanging (essentially trading) 
any real property anywhere for 
other real property. I live and work 
in Colorado Springs but do some 
business in Denver as well. I do just 
about every kind of real estate, from 
houses to commercial property to 
property management. We are in a 
strong market and I would love to 
help any fellow alumni make some 
good yields or buy that Colorado 
property of their dreams." 

Blake represented Columbia in 
the fall at "the inauguration of the 
president of Colorado College, here 
in the Springs. Those who know 
me well, including how I took a 
nap rather than walk at gradua¬ 
tion, will be happy to know that I 
finally donned the Columbia blue 
for this event. It was a pleasure and 
I encourage anyone to represent 
Columbia whenever possible. No 
tradition is stronger than ours! Of 
course I may be biased. My pride in 
the University seems to grow year 
after year." 

The Fall column will have a full 
report on Alumni Reunion Week¬ 
end. In the meantime, this issue 
has a follow-up feature with photos, 
plus you can see our class photo in 
the online edition at college.colum 
bia.edu/cct. 

Keep the updates coming! I 
look forward to your emails. I also 
encourage everyone to join the 
Columbia College Class of 1988 
Facebook page; it's a convenient 
way to stay in touch with class¬ 
mates (facebook.com/#!/groups/ 
415004051893008 / ?fref=ts). 
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Emily Miles Terry 
45 Clarence St. 
Brookline, MA 02446 


emilymilesterry@me.com 

I ran into Bill Walsh and his brother, 
Larry Walsh '86, at the Columbia/ 
Harvard men's basketball pre-game 


reception last winter. We commiser¬ 
ated about how none of my children, 
nor theirs, have witnessed a Colum¬ 
bia sports "win" in their lifetime and 
are beginning to lose hope. We were 
as optimistic that night as Lions fans 
can be but, alas, the long-awaited 
victory proved elusive yet again. 

Still, we cheered for the Lions, who 
really did look like the better basket¬ 
ball team. 

A few weeks after the game. Bill 
wrote with this update: "It's hard 
to believe, but it's already been 15 
years since I left Lehman Broth¬ 
ers and New York to come up to 
Boston to work at State Street. Al¬ 
though it's a painful reality that my 
children, Pete (14) and Matt (12), 
are tried-and-true Boston sports 
fans, I have managed to get them 
to occasionally root for Columbia 
teams. Even though we lost that 
basketball game, it was one of the 
best teams I have seen since the 
Matt Shannon and John Dwyer '86 
era. My brother, Larry '86, and his 
son, Patrick (12), also were at the 
game. Larry has two other boys as 
well, Joe (10) and Stephen (7). 

"As Larry and I both played on 
the club squash team at Columbia, 
I'll put a plug in for the new varsity 
squash program that started last 
year. I took my son Matt to watch 
the Columbia/Harvard match, 
and coach Jacques Swanepoel and 
his team were appreciative of our 
support; we saw some excellent 
matches, especially the rematch of 
last year's individual champion¬ 
ship match between Ramit Tandon 
'15 and the Harvard No. 1. 

"As three of my siblings also 
went to Columbia (Larry along 
with Jon '93 and Fiona '00), I get a 
lot of alumni updates from them. 
My black sheep brother, Eamon, 
played football at Cornell. I keep in 
touch with Paul Childers and get 
my West Coast updates occasion¬ 
ally from Matt Sodl '88. Larry and 
I hoped to return to the victory po¬ 
dium at the Columbia football golf 
outing this spring, assuming Chris 
Della Pietra and John Alex don't 
sandbag their scores too much." 

If you have had the good fortune 
to dine at Taste at the Palisades in 
Southern California, you've seen 
the interior design of Kirk Pereira 
'90, who started with our class. 
Kirk's company, Kirk Pereira De¬ 
sign, does commercial, residential 
and even set design. Perhaps there 
is an aesthetic gene for fine design, 
as Kirk's grandfather is the famous 
architect William Pereira, whose 
firm, William L. Pereira and As¬ 
sociates, designed San Francisco's 
Transamerica Pyramid building as 
well as the master plan for the city 
where I grew up, Irvine, Calif. 

Of his work Kirk says, "My 
most recent restaurant design 
project, of which I also am one of 



in January, Sam Bloom '88 (right) traveled to China to visit Michael 
Langer '88, then based in Beijing for his work with Cross-Border 
Communications. Bloom teaches at Barnard and fit. The two are 
seen here on a side trip to the Forbidden City. 


the owners, is Tortilla Republic, a 
modern Mexican grill and tequila 
bar on Robertson Boulevard in 
West Hollywood (tortillarepublic. 
com). We have been open a little 
more than a year and have become 
a favorite for celebrities. It is a 
modern take on Mexican cuisine 
and this is our second location. 

The first opened two years ago in 
Poipu, Kauai (Hawaii). We are in 
the planning stages of taking the 
concept international, with the first 
to be in London. I wish I had this 
when we were all students in NYC. 
Back then all we had was Lucy's." 

Personally, Kirk also has a lot to 
celebrate. He writes, "Ray Munoz 
and I will soon celebrate our 10- 
year anniversary. We are one of the 
1,800 same-sex couples who were 
legally married in California before 
the decision got reversed with Prop 
8. We are grandfathered!" 

You can find Kirk on Facebook 
or, for more information, go to kirk 
pereiradesign.com. 


Rachel Cowan Jacobs 

313 Lexington Dr. 

Silver Spring, MD 20901 
youngrache@ 
hotmail.com 

Hold onto your hats and have a 
seat — this column is long! 

In December, Dave Hunt proud¬ 
ly informed me that his son, Andy, 
was admitted early decision to ... 
Princeton. Folks, this is no easy feat, 
so even though it's not Columbia, 
I'm sure you all join me in congratu¬ 
lating Andy (and his parents). 

According to Michael Kinst- 
lick's tally, he is in good CC '90 
company in the Bay Area, where he 
frequently sees fellow transplants 
Luis Andrade; Theo Hartman '92 
and his wife, Anne Hayes Hart¬ 
man; Ethan Rafferty '92; and Gabe 
Kra. Michael reports: "After work¬ 


ing mostly in insurance and finance, 
I took the entrepreneurial plunge in 
2011 and started Coppersea Distill¬ 
ing, a craft distillery based near 
New Paltz in the Hudson Valley. It 
has been a challenging project but 
well worth the effort. We're distill¬ 
ing spirits, focusing on whiskies 
and eau de vies (or eaux de vie for the 
Francophiles out there). We'd love 
to see folks for a visit." 

Wayne Stoltenberg has an 
update, too. "After a 15-year career 
in investment banking with Credit 
Suisse and Bear Steams, focused 
on the domestic energy sector, I 
became the s.v.p. and CFO of Cinco 
Resources, a private, U.S.-focused 
independent exploration and pro¬ 
duction company. Cinco's financial 
backers include Yorktown Partners 
and affiliates of KKR. Cinco engag¬ 
es in hydraulic fracture stimulation 
of its wells, a process highlighted 
and horribly misrepresented by the 
film Gasland. I am happy to report 
that Cinco has safely fracture-stimu¬ 
lated dozens of wells, adding to the 
industry's total of more than one 
million wells completed this way 
without incident. 

"I am active with the Columbia 
golf program's alumni committee 
and [at this writing was to] help 
host the men's team on its spring 
trip to the Dallas-Ft. Worth area. 

I am married with two children, 
Cassie (12) and Blake (10), and 
reside in Westlake, Texas, which 
is in the DFW area and in close 
proximity to active gas well devel¬ 
opment." 

Sara Wasserman and her 
husband, Eric Fuller, also have two 
children (9 and 11), boys they ad¬ 
opted in 2006 after becoming their 
foster parents in 2003. The family 
has lived in Eugene, Ore., since 
1999. Sara works part-time as a da¬ 
tabase specialist for Lane Council 
of Governments, and Eric works 
for the University of Oregon. 
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Karin Small Wurapa has been 
whisked away to the scenic byways 
of Columbus, Ohio, since finishing 
her medical training in New York. 
She is a mother of three munchkins 
(daughters Sydney and Jordan, 
and son Christian) and married to 
Ray, an orthopedic surgeon. Karin 
has taken a hiatus from clinical 
medicine and has been focusing her 
attention on family, public health 
initiatives and the publication 
of her daughters' book, Mimi the 
Mermaid and The Pearl Necklace. As 
a board member of the United Way 
of Central Ohio, Karin also works 
to promote wellness and good 
nutrition. 

Heading east, Greg Palega 
dropped a line from North Caro¬ 
lina, where he recently was named 
medical director of regulatory 
affairs at MedManagement. He's 
able to combine his medical and 
law degrees daily to help clients 
respond to Medicare fraud investi¬ 
gations and other Medicare audits. 
Greg says work is busy, challeng¬ 
ing and always enjoyable but not 
so much that he doesn't also spend 
time with his three daughters. 

Centrally located in the D.C. 
metro area, Melissa Steinman and 
Liz Poston often play host for Co- 
lumbia-on-the-Potomac reunions, 
when friends such as Claudine 
Wolas Shiva, Chris Alexander 
and/or Laura Schiele Robinson 
roll into town. Visitors, please call 
if you're in the area and thirsty. 

Melissa notes, "I've been busy 
in both my personal and profes¬ 
sional life. My boys, Charlie (14) 
and Jamie (11), are growing by 
leaps and bounds (as in, literally 
... Charlie just hit 6 ft.). Charlie 
is a high school freshman and a 
champion debater who also plays 
banjo and sings lead in his band. 


Manage Your 
Subscription 

If you prefer reading CCT 
online, you can help us 
go green and save money 
by opting out of the print 
edition. Click "Manage Your 
Subscription" at college. 
columbia.edu/cct and follow 
the domestic instructions, 
we will continue to notify 
you by email when each 
issue is posted online. You 
may be reinstated to receive 
the print edition at any time 
by sending a note to cct@ 
columbia.edu. 


Jamie recently got his bar mitzvah 
date, so we are looking forward 
to that with both joy and appre¬ 
hension as we start the process 
again. I run my busy advertising 
and marketing law practice as a 
partner at Venable, and I recently 
was elected to a second term on the 
board at the Promotion Market¬ 
ing Association, now the Brand 
Activation Association, having 
recently co-chaired it 34th Annual 
PMA Law Conference in Chicago. 
I'm hoping to stop to draw breath 
soon, but for now I'm just holding 
on tightly and enjoying the ride!" 

Lori and Peter Spett relocated in 
2010 from Manhattan to Boca Ra¬ 
ton, Fla., where Pete has a solo law 
practice representing victims of 
financial adviser misconduct and 
other clients involved in general 
business disputes (spettlaw.com). 
Their children, Benjamin (3) and 
Julia (1), enjoy the local pursuits of 
sandcastle building and strawberry 
picking. 

Sounds like quite the life! 

Checking in from Harrison, N.Y., 
is Lauren Zinman. "I am in-house 
counsel at Tradition Energy in 
Stamford, Conn, (after being the 
general counsel of EDGAR Online 
for almost six years), and really 
enjoy the new position. Addison 
Armstrong '86 appears weekly on 
CNBC giving reports on the energy 
market for my company. My twins, 
Matthew and Samantha (14), are 
both taller than 1.1 have a 10-year- 
old daughter, Ava, as well. I have 
been married to Daniel Zinman, 
with whom I went to Fordham 
Law, for 15 years." 

Rick St. Hilaire is celebrating his 
20th anniversary as an attorney. He 
is in private practice after having 
served for 15 years as a prosecutor, 
with seven of those years as an 
elected chief prosecutor. He writes 
the award-winning blog Cultural 
Heritage Lawyer Rick St. Hilaire 
(culturalheritagelawyer.blogspot. 
com) and focuses his legal practice 
on cultural property and museum 
law, government relations, criminal 
justice and nonprofit counsel. Rick 
recently was named affiliate associ¬ 
ate professor at Plymouth State Uni¬ 
versity, where he has been teaching 
cultural property law since 2007. He 
presented a panel in October 2012 
at the International Association of 
Prosecutors meeting in Bangkok on 
global antiquities trafficking and 
serves on the Archaeological Insti¬ 
tute of America's Cultural Heritage 
Policy Committee. 

George Suarez married Sao 
Paulo native Sonia Akamatsu last 
June after a three-year, NYC-SP 
courtship. They live in NYC, where 
Sonia is acclimating well. Attorney 
Linden Thomas got himself reg¬ 
istered in City Hall as an officiant 
and conducted their ceremony. 


George was Linden's best man a 
few months later. 

Noreen Whysel had a vacation 
to Ireland planned shortly after 
she sent me this news, and I'd say 
she deserved it! "On February 9,1 
planned, co-produced and MC'd 
the second annual Information Ar¬ 
chitecture Institute's World LA Day 
(worldiaday.org) at Bloomberg in 
NYC, part of a single-day, 21-city 
festival of the Information Archi¬ 
tecture Institute (iainstitute.org), a 
professional association for which I 
have been consulting for almost 10 
years. My girls are at Bronx Science 
(10th grade) and Hunter College 
H.S. (7th grade). I went back for 
a master's at the Pratt School of 
Information and Library Science, 
where I study digital humanities 
and cultural informatics. My poster 
on 'Folksonomies in Museums' 
was accepted at the LA Summit in 
Baltimore in April." 

Nicholas Stem lives in Green¬ 
wich Village with his wife, Court¬ 
ney, an interior designer, and their 
three children. He runs his own 
50-person, high-end residential con¬ 
struction management and general 
construction firm. Stem Projects, 
which specializes in the renovation 
of Manhattan townhouses and 
apartments. 

We can also find Gregory Tor- 
borg in New York, where he is a 
sports and corporate lawyer. After 
working with several NYC law 
firms, he founded a law firm and a 
sports consulting firm. It represents 
a number of MLB clubs in a variety 
of areas, including salary arbitra¬ 
tion, and represents individuals and 
ownership groups in the acquisi¬ 
tion, sale and day-to-day operations 
of professional sports franchises. He 
and his wife, Karen, have a son and 
daughter, Jeff (12) and Kelly (9), and 
they live in Manhasset, N.Y. 

My birthday twin John Vincenti 
(of Six Milks fame) and his wife, 
Robyn, can be found in Glen Rock, 
N.J., along with their sons, who fin¬ 
ished third and first grades. I could 
hear a chuckle in his email when 
he wrote, "Both of our sons are do¬ 
ing well and making their parents 
proud, although my younger one, 
clearly to punish his father for 
some unknown transgression, has 
become a Philadelphia Phillies fan. 
Still, we must love our children, no 
matter what their faults. 

"I practice law, partnered with 
my brother and father, in lower 
Manhattan. I've been working a 
lot with Italian clients through the 
years, which helps me practice 
what little language skills I have. 
Our offices were closed for two 
months after Hurricane Sandy but 
we are reopened and getting back 
to normal, and planning to relocate 
— still downtown, but uphill. We 
are planning to visit Italy this sum¬ 


mer with the kids. I've also been 
having a great time taking Colum¬ 
bia's Mini-Core Courses. I started 
about four years ago and I've been 
taking them pretty regularly year- 
round. Alumni from all different 
classes sign up. It is a lot of fun and 
good mental calisthenics. Plus, by 
my calculations. I've completed 
another round of CC, Lit Hum and 
Art Hum — I think I'll petition the 
College for a second B.A." 

Winding up this column is 
exciting news from Vera Scanlon. 
"On August 14,1 was sworn in as a 
United States Magistrate Judge for 
the Eastern District of New York. 

I am based at the United States 
courthouse in downtown Brooklyn 
(visitors welcome). On November 
9, there was a formal public inves¬ 
titure ceremony at the courthouse 
with a swearing-in, some speeches 
and a nice reception. Cousins and 
friends came from Ireland, Califor¬ 
nia, Maine, Missouri, Boston and 
Baltimore, which was touching. It 
was a nice Columbia moment, as 
one of the speakers at the inves¬ 
titure was Robert A. Katzmann 
'73, U.S. Circuit Judge for the U.S. 
Court of Appeals for the Second 
Circuit, for whom I clerked in 
2000-01. District Judge Nicholas 
Garaufis '69 also was on the bench 
for the ceremony. 

"In other Columbia connections, 
I visited with Eric Haxthausen in 
October in Washington, D.C. Eric 
works on climate change issues. 

In December, Molly McDonald 
and her husband, Jonathan Gelber, 
visited NYC from Atlanta. It was 
great to see them." 

Well, dear classmates, this col¬ 
umn concludes the direct solicita¬ 
tion program I enacted a couple 
of years ago to get people to write 
to me. I divided the alphabet into 
groups so as to get a reasonable 
number of replies for my approach¬ 
ing deadline. I need to give a huge 
shout-out to those of you whose last 
names start with S-Z. Your reply 
rate was astronomical! I conclude 
this column with my familiar, 
friendly nudge that everyone is 
always encouraged to drop me a 
line with news. Happy summer! 



Margie Kim 

1923 White Oak Clearing 
Southlake,TX 76092 


margiekimkim@ 

hotmail.com 


Greetings, all! 

Noah Elkin has big news: "My 
first book, Mobile Marketing: An 
Hour a Day, was published in De¬ 
cember. Co-authored with Rachel 
Pasqua, it's packed with proven 
techniques and strategies that 
teach how to successfully build 
your business and brand with 
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mobile. The whole idea behind the 
book is that you can learn what 
you need to know in just an hour 
a day. I hope it comes in handy for 
some of our fellow alums! I've also 
been traveling a lot for work, and 
the good thing is that it provides 
an opportunity to catch up with 
classmates. I had dinner with 
David Soloff on a recent trip to 
San Francisco and met up with 
Catherine Geanuracos and Joel 
Barron on a swing through Los 
Angeles. I have plans to see Mela¬ 
nie Seidner and Kif Scheuer on 
my next trip to San Francisco." 

After almost 20 years shuttling 
between New York and Europe, 
Michael Block now lives in Buenos 
Aires with his Argentine wife and 
three kids. He has plans to host 
John Ehlinger for a visit. Michael 
ran into Michael Stewart '92, who 
also lives in Buenos Aires, last 
summer while having drinks with a 
mutual friend. 

Justin Kerber lives in Saint Louis. 
This year, he's been serving as a 
hospital chaplain at Bames-Jewish 
Hospital as well as visiting a small 
Jewish community in Quincy, HI., 
two times a month. Quincy is about 
two hours north of his home and 
across the Mississippi River from 
Hannibal, Mo. He's looking forward 
to getting certified as a professional 
hospital chaplain. Justin enjoys his 
periodic encounters with Chris 
Front, whose kids play in the same 
indoor soccer league as Justin's older 
son, Eli. 

John Griffin writes, "In 2009, 

I was widowered but still see my 
teenage stepson once every few 
months. After 15 years writing and 
producing historical and pop culture 
documentaries for various cable TV 
series, I went back to school and got 
my J.D. I am now a civil litigation at¬ 
torney in L.A., where I draw on my 
extensive knowledge of entertain¬ 
ment industry issues from my years 
of production work. Would love to 
connect with any Columbia lawyers 
in SoCal for networking." 

Elizabeth Wollman was awarded 
tenure at Baruch this past year as 
well as a promotion to associate 
professor of music. Her second book. 
Hard Times: The Adult Musical in 
1970s New York City, was released in 
October. 

Finally, Melanie Jacobs writes, 

"I wanted to share that as of July 
1,2013, in addition to my regular 
professorial duties, I also will be 
associate dean of graduate and 
international programs at Michigan 
State University College of Law. 

This is a relatively new position and 
I am excited to interact with LL.M. 
and M.J. students from around the 
globe through my travels, teaching 
and recruitment as well as by work¬ 
ing extensively with our foreign stu¬ 
dents on campus in East Lansing. In 


other news, my son is 2 and I enjoy 
motherhood more than I could ever 
have anticipated!" 

I hope you have a fun and 
happy summer. Until next time ... 
cheers! 


Jeremy Feinberg 

315 E. 65th St. #3F 
New York, NY 10021 
jeremy.feinberg@ 
verizon.net 

Hello again! I asked for more news, 
and you were kind enough to 
oblige. Let 7 s get right to it. 

Our own Eric Garcetti has been 
elected mayor of Los Angeles! 
Following a protracted campaign, 
he defeated city controller Wendy 
Greuel in a run-off election held on 
May 21. 

Eric held a campaign event in 
New York City on March 22, hosted 
by Peter Hatch and his wife, Hilary 
Hatch, at their apartment. Several of 
our classmates were in attendance, 
including Jean-Luc Neptune and 
Dane Holmes. Although we have a 
class with diverse political leanings, 
there is nonetheless something 
tremendously uplifting about being 
able to say we knew the mayor of 
a major metropolis back when he 
took Lit Hum. 

Congratulations, Eric! 

Ken Hayes recently became a 
published author under the nom de 
plume K. Scott. Listed as a self-help 
text, Amazon describes Ken's 
book. Drive Me To Think, as a good 
read for anyone "who isn't using 
their drive time to make their lives 
flourish." 

Congratulations on publication, 
Ken! 

Rebecca Johnson '06 GSAS wrote 
in via CCT s online note submission 
form (college.columbia.edu/cct/ 
submit_class_note). She has relo¬ 
cated to Bogor, Indonesia, as part of 
her role as director of education, pro¬ 
fessional development and outreach 
for the Center for Environment, 
Economy, and Society at Columbia. 
Rebecca earned a master's in conser¬ 
vation biology at Columbia and has 
been developing conservation edu¬ 
cation and training programs at the 
University since 2001. Rebecca will 
remain a Columbia employee and 
will act as an on-the-ground pro¬ 
gram manager and liaison between 
the U.S. and Indonesian partners. 

She welcomes visits from classmates 
who happen to be in the area. 

Rebecca recently enjoyed a trip 
to Palo Alto, Calif., where she 
caught up with David Derro. She 
said that David is a manufacturing 
engineer at Spectra-Physics. 

I was pleased to see a brief item 
in Crain's New York Business on 
Julie Rottenberg. The article noted 
Julie's longtime partnership with 



colleague Elisa Zuritsky as writers, 
producers and executive story 
editors. The two most notably col¬ 
laborated on Sex and the City and 
are working together again on the 
NBC show Smash. Julie described 
their teamwork, saying, "It's really 
like a marriage. There are many 
weeks when we definitely spend 
more time together than with our 
families." 

Given the hordes of devoted 
fans of the two shows, it seems 
only appropriate to say keep up 
the great work! 

For the first time in more than 
20 years of serving as your class 
correspondent, I heard from Dara- 
Lynn Kubovy-Weiss. Dara, who 
lives in lower Manhattan with her 
husband and two children, passed 
along the exciting news that she 
recently wrote The Heavy: A Mother, 
a Daughter, A Diet — A Memoir, 
which was published in January. As 
Dara explained, the text "chronicles 
the efforts — and unexpected chal¬ 
lenges and controversy — involved 
in helping my then-obese 7-year-old 
daughter reach a healthy weight. 
The book has received a great deal 
of attention, and I was interviewed 
about it on the Today Show, The 
Dr. Oz Show, Starting Point, Fox & 
Friends, HLN's News Now, Good 
Day New York, The Joy Behar Show, 
Anderson Live and on radio stations 
across the United States as well as 
television news shows in Australia, 
Canada and the United Kingdom." 

Congratulations, Dara! 

Finally, there is the news I wish 
I didn't have to report. We lost 
two members of our class recently. 
First, I heard of the passing of 
Andrew Littell at 44 on December 
17,2012. Andrew earned an M.B.A. 
from Chicago and was a managing 
partner at CVC Credit Partners in 
London, where he was responsible 
for European loan and bond trad¬ 
ing. According to an online obitu¬ 
ary, Andrew was an avid traveler 
throughout Europe who never lost 
sight of his roots in New England. 

We also lost Kevin Pratt, a 
professor of architecture at Cornell's 
College of Architecture, Art, and 
Planning (AAP), on February 19, 
2013, at 43. Tim Griffin passed 
along the sad news. According to 
Tim, Kevin had just gotten tenure 
at Cornell, where he focused on 
renewable energy and sustain¬ 
able design. In Kevin's obituary, 
the dean of AAP, Kent Kleinman, 
described Kevin as "one of a kind, 
a whirlwind of creative energy and 
intellectual generosity." Tim also 
indicated that at Kevin's memorial 
service. Harvard Graduate School 
of Design co-director Sanford 
Kwinter '90 GSAS referred to Kevin 
as "the most important architectural 
critic in three generations." 

IT s never easy to have to share 


news like this — here's to being 
able to report only happy and posi¬ 
tive goings-on next time. 

Take care till then. 


Betsy Gomperz 

41 Day St. 

Newton, MA 02466 
Betsy.Gomperz@ 
gmail.com 

Greetings, classmates. It was great 
to see everyone a few weeks ago at 
our 20th Alumni Reunion Week¬ 
end! Unfortunately, this issue went 
to press before the big event, but 
please email me about your experi¬ 
ences for the roundup in the Fall 
column. The class photo, however, 
may be found on the CCT website 
(college.columbia.edu/cct) as part 
of this issue's reunion follow-up 
article. 
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Jon Bonne sent a great update 
from San Francisco, where he has 
spent six years as the wine editor 
and chief wine critic of The San 
Francisco Chronicle. "Certainly not 
a bad gig as journalism jobs go; 
perhaps without the glamour of 
the old WKCR days," Jon writes. 
"But I'm gratified that my endless 
hours at The West End served a 
larger purpose. Wine (along with 
food) has become a major franchise 
for the paper and in my time here 
I've shared in two James Beard 
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Phyllis Fletcher ’94 Connects the Dots 
To Career in Public Radio 

By Elena Hecht '09 Barnard 


I n 2002, jobless after the 
dot-com bust, Phyllis 
Fletcher '94 went for a 
swim and emerged from 
the pool with a career epiphany. 
"I thought, 'Man, what if there 
was a radio I could listen to 
while l was swimming?' and 
[then] l thought, 'Wait a minute! 

I listen to this station [KUOW, 
a Seattle-based NPR founding 
member] all the time; if I'm so 
obsessed with it that I wish that 
the one hour that I can't listen 
to it l could listen to it, then 
maybe I should work there.'" 

Now, more than a decade 
into her career as a radio 
journalist at KUOW and with a 
2006 reporting fellowship on 
NPR's National Desk under her 
belt, it's clear that Fletcher's 
realization led her in the right 
direction. She has garnered 
numerous awards, including an 
RTDNA/UNITY Award from the 
Radio Television Digital News 
Association and UNITY: Journal¬ 
ists of Color, RTDNA's National 
Edward R. Murrow Award and 
an Alliance for Women in 
Media Foundation's Grade, all 
in 2012, for her story "Secrets 
of a Blonde Bombshell." The 
broadcast detailed Fletcher's 
discovery that Ina Ray Hutton, 
the famed white leader of 
an all-female band from the 
I930s-'50s, was actually a 
black woman who had passed 
as white for most of her life. 

Listening to Fletcher's own 
story, it seems apparent that 
radio should have been an obvi¬ 
ous destination from the get-go. 
A Seattle native, Fletcher was 
raised almost exclusively by 
her mother, a regular KUOW 
listener, and has described 
hearing the "Morning Edition" 
theme song as the signal that 
she was late for the school bus. 
Her sophomore year of college 
brought a love for New York 
radio that included Howard 
Stern (to whom she listens to 
this day), G. Gordon Liddy Doug 


"The Greaseman"Tracht, Rush 
Umbaugh and Ed Koch. Or, as 
Fletcher notes, "anyone who 
could rap on a mic." 

Nonetheless, for Fletcher, "It 
took a really long time to con¬ 
nect the dots and say, 'Oh gee, 


that's something I could do.'" A 
member of the John w. Kluge 
['37] Scholars Program at Colum¬ 
bia, which pays full tuition while 
providing mentoring and special 
programming, Fletcher was a 
self-proclaimed "academic dilet¬ 
tante" — her choice to study 
psychology was born out of the 


desire for a major with as few 
credit requirements as possible, 
allowing her the freedom to take 
classes from many academic 
areas. She interned as an under¬ 
graduate at the Schizophrenia 
Research Unit of NewYork 


Presbyterian Hospital/Columbia 
University Medical Center and 
the New York State Psychiatric 
Institute and, after graduating, 
spent one year working for 
Columbia psychology professor 
(now also executive vice dean of 
the Faculty of Arts and Sciences) 
Geraldine Downey, before being 


employed for nearly six years as 
a software engineer in Seattle. 

in October 2002, post-pool 
realization, Fletcher volun¬ 
teered for a KUOW pledge drive, 
where she connected with a 
KUOW reporter. Less than two 
months later she began a news 
reporting internship at the 
station, which led to freelance 
work. But Fletcher credits the 
true launch of her radio career 
to her decision that same year 
to do something creative with 
the letters from a college corre¬ 
spondence with her estranged 
father, who was in prison at the 
time. Beginning her freshman 
year and lasting two years, their 
written connection temporar¬ 
ily rekindled their relationship. 
When he passed away in 1995, 
she tucked the letters away. 

Years later, inspired by a 
conversation with friend Marc 
Maximov '94, Fletcher was mo¬ 
tivated to use the letters in an 
artistic way. Thanks to the family 
of Dina Guttman '94, Fletcher 
discovered the nonprofit audio 
production studio Jack Straw 
Productions and, using the 
Guttman family's tape recorder, 
applied and was chosen to be 
an artist-in-residence in 2003. 
The resulting radio documentary, 
"Sweet Phil from Sugar Hill," was 
featured on the Peabody Award¬ 
winning website Transom.org in 
2004. It wasn't long thereafter 
that KUOW offered Fletcher a 
full-time position filling in for a 
colleague while he studied at 
the Journalism School. 

Fletcher began at the station 
as an education reporter — a 
position she helped develop 
— before being promoted to 
her current position as a news 
editor. Wayne Roth, president 
and general manager of KUOW, 
says of Fletcher, "The amount 
of responsibility in her work, her 
good work and what she brings 
to it are really quite remark¬ 
able for someone who's got a 
lot of years ahead of her in the 
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business." 

Fletcher, who speaks candid¬ 
ly about growing up half-black 
and poor — what she describes 
as an "invisible minority" — is 
most interested in covering ar¬ 
eas that are overlooked or not 
spoken of. "I was always listen¬ 
ing for gaps, things that weren't 
being covered on KUOW at 
the time," says Fletcher of her 
post-college listening habits. 

"A lot of those things had to do 
with race, some of them had 
to do with poverty and I was 
always quite willing and able to 
walk headfirst into those types 
of stories. I felt like that was 
both my opportunity and my 
obligation." 

Since her first piece as a 
KUOW intern about racism 
that happens over the phone, 
known as linguistic profiling, 
she has helped to expose the 
abuse of a state database of 
unemployed job seekers; re¬ 
searched a story on the school 
districts hit hardest by the 
recession; and, in a piece for 
the anniversary of the Family 
and Medical Leave Act, shared 
information about a little- 
known Washington State law 
that doubles maternity leave. 
"Anything where I can give in¬ 
formation to help somebody," 
says Fletcher, "I love that." 

In 2011, Fletcher earned a 
master's in communication 
with a focus in demogra¬ 
phy from the University of 
Washington — a track that 
once again offered her the 
freedom to take classes from 
many departments — and in 
May was preparing to edit a 
series on black life in Seattle. 
As for what the future brings, 
Fletcher is keeping an open 
mind. "I know exciting things 
will happen, but I have no 
plans," says Fletcher. "That's 
why whatever happens will be 
exciting!" 

To listen to Fletcher's broad¬ 
casts, past and present, 
visit phyl.com or KUOW.org/ 
people/phyllis-fletcher. 


Elena Hecht '09 Barnard, 

editorial assistant at CCT, is a 
writer and a dancer based in 
New York. 


Foundation awards for food and 
wine coverage, and twice been a 
Beard finalist for wine writing." 

This November, Jon is publish¬ 
ing a book, The New California Wine: 
A Guide to the Producers and Wines 
Behind a Revolution in Taste, about 
the state's new generation of wines 
and winemakers. "What's happen¬ 
ing now in California wine is as 
revolutionary as the 1970s work of 
people such as Robert Mondavi. It 
has been a good time to be on my 
beat," he writes. 

If that wasn't enough to keep 
him busy, Jon also has taken his 
work global as a columnist for the 
United Kingdom's Decanter maga¬ 
zine. Despite his busy work sched¬ 
ule, he still gets to the East Coast 
regularly to visit his girlfriend 
in Brooklyn. He can be found on 
Twitter (@jbonne). "Hope to see 
some of the CC '94 posse as I start 
barnstorming this fall on behalf of 
the book," Jon adds. 

Jorge Salva launched his own 
practice with his law partner, op¬ 
erating out of Rockefeller Center. 
Fietcher & Salva's mission is to 
handle the legal needs of entrepre¬ 
neurs and small and developing 
businesses, taking care of everyday 
and unexpected legal issues and 
minimizing litigation risk. Jorge's 
venture comes after he and his 
partner spent almost a decade as 
associates in large New York-area 
firms. For more information, visit 
the firm's website: fs-lawpartners. 
com. 

And finally, a bit of news from 
my own world here in Minne¬ 
apolis: I'm happy to report that 
in February my husband, Patrick 
Trochlil, and I welcomed our new 
daughter, Rory Bennette. She joins 
our older daughter, Emery (6), who 
is thus far thoroughly enjoying her 
new role as big sister. We are all 
very happy, if sleep-deprived, and 
trying to remember how to take 
care of a newborn after six years. 
I'm on maternity leave but plan to 
return to my job in public relations 
at Optum, tire health services arm 
of UnitedHealth Group, where I 
handle external communications 
about many of our health manage¬ 
ment and consumer services. 

That's it for now. Thanks to 
everyone for the great updates! 
Until next time. 


95 


Janet Lorin 

730 Columbus Ave., 
Apt. 14C 

New York, NY 10025 
jrfl0@columbia.edu 


Mazel tov to the former Jessica 
Zimmerman, who in February 
married Jonathan Graf, a rheuma¬ 
tologist. The ceremony took place in 
San Francisco, Jessica's hometown 


and where they now live. The 
lovely story of how the couple met 
at a party was featured in the New 
York Times Weddings/Celebrations 
Section on February 17. 

Jessica wrote that Allyson Baker, 
a friend since College orientation, 
signed the ketubah. Jessica is a rabbi 
who works for Next Dor, a research 
group that works with synagogues 
to bring in younger members. 

I'm also happy to share an up¬ 
date from Mark Kravitz, who lives 
in Aventura, Fla. He has taken over 
his family's property investment 
and management company; his 
partner, Jon, works with him. The 
couple is raising son Hershel (6) 
and daughter Ava (2). 

Mark also is involved in Jewish 
philanthropy. He sits on the boards 
of the Greater Miami Jewish Fed¬ 
eration, which recently gave him a 
young leadership award, and the 
Central Agency for Jewish Educa¬ 
tion. He joined the national board 
of Keshet, an organization focused 
on the full inclusion of LGBT Jews 
in Jewish life, and he began work¬ 
ing with the Diller Foundation in 
California. 

Mark and Jon hang out with 
Rabbi Jon Berkun and his family. 
Hershel will be in school next 
year with Jen Glueck's (nee Ross) 
daughter, Tessa (6). Jen also has an¬ 
other daughter, Monika (8). Jen left 
the University of Miami in Septem¬ 
ber and joined a private practice. 
Reproductive Health Physicians, 
which specializes in reproductive 
endocrinology and infertility. 


Ana S. Salper 

24 Monroe PL, Apt. MA 
Brooklyn, NY 11201 
asalper@bakerlaw.com 

Hello, my classmates! I am pleased 
to report that a large number of 
you responded to my desperate 
mass email, so thank you. To those 
who responded and whose notes 
don't appear in this column, please 
look for them next time around. 

On to the news. Steven Hong 
is assistant professor of medicine 
and public health and community 
medicine at the Tufts University 
School of Medicine and an attend¬ 
ing physician in the Division of 
Geographic Medicine and Infec¬ 
tious Diseases at Tufts Medical 
Center. He is an infectious disease 
trained physician and does inter¬ 
national clinical research on HIV / 
AIDS in Namibia. The purpose of 
his research is to optimize delivery 
of antiretroviral therapy using the 
public health model of care. 

Yannis Macheras earned a J.D. 
from Tulane's School of Law in 1999 
and has since worked for American 
Tower Corp. in various leadership 
roles; currently he is a v.p., based in 



Boston. 

David Miguel Gray was mar¬ 
ried in April to Christina La Valley. 
Other CC '96ers in attendance were 
David Nelson, David Kaufman, 
Mustafa Wahid, Michelle Kim, 
Patrick Hsieh and Michael Bell as 
well as Joseph Hundley '97. David, 
who has been the Mellon Assis¬ 
tant Professor of Philosophy and 
assistant professor of psychiatry at 
Vanderbilt, recently accepted a job 
as assistant professor of philosophy 
at Colgate, so the newlyweds will 
move to Hamilton, N.Y., this fall. 

Branden Emmerson lives in 
South Australia with his wife, Mi¬ 
chelle, and their daughters, Alyssa 
(4) and Catherine (6 months). 
Branden works in the public hospi¬ 
tals as an anesthetist. He loves the 
relaxed lifestyle in Australia but 
misses good NYC bagels. 

Whitney Chiate (nee Berkholtz) 
lives in Tiburon, Calif., outside of 
San Francisco, with her husband, 
Greg Chiate, and their children, 
son Max (5) and daughter Benton 
(2). Following Columbia, Whitney 
worked in NYC in investment 
banking. After a couple of years, 
she moved to San Francisco and 
worked in technology for a few 
years before deciding to go back 
to NYC for culinary school. After 
graduating, she moved back to 
San Francisco to start a catering 
company. Cooking in Heels, which 
she ran for about six years before 
hanging up her heels for mother¬ 
hood. She loves being at home 
with her kids and keeps busy by 
volunteering and getting involved 
with the Alumni Representative 
Committee interviewing College 
applicants. 

Marc Menendez lives outside 
of Chicago in Naperville, Ill., with 
his wife, Susan, and sons, Alex 
(10) and Nikolas (7). Marc coaches 
all of his sons' travel sports teams 
(football, baseball and basketball) 
plus spends lots of time traveling 
and going on family adventures (lo¬ 
cally and internationally). In 2012, 
he left Tesia Clearinghouse (the 
company he built in 2003 and sold 
in 2008, though he remained on as 
president through the transition) to 
formally lead as president and CEO 
of WorkCompEDI, a company Marc 
launched in 2006 that continues to 
be the largest workers' compensa¬ 
tion/automobile/personal injury 
Electronic Data Interchange (EDI) 
clearinghouse in the country. 

Marc also continues to lead 
ANDA Systems (dental adjudica¬ 
tion system and Software as a 
Service [SaaS] vendor) as COO and 
managing partner; Image Manage¬ 
ment Systems as managing partner 
(enterprise doc management SaaS); 
and WCEDI Management Solutions 
as chairman (business process 
outsource and optical character 
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recognition/mailroom services). As 
if that wasn't enough, Marc recently- 
launched a few new companies 
in different industries, including 
AgencyRTS (insurance and financial 
services) and Academic Credential 
Evaluation Institute (translations 
and credential evaluations), and he 
continues to work with numerous 
start-up/incubator companies as 
board adviser and investor. Marc 
writes that if any CC '96ers are in his 
area, they should please drop him 
a note! 

Brandon Kessler runs Chal- 
lengePost (challengepost.com), a 
website where various organiza¬ 
tions can challenge software de¬ 
velopers to build things and solve 
problems with software. Brandon's 
company does this for businesses 
in all industries, nonprofits and the 
federal government. Brandon lives 
in Brooklyn in Park Slope with his 
wife and three kids. 

Adrianna Melnyk has started 
a job as v.p. of development and 
marketing at the Visiting Nurse 
Association of Hudson Valley. She 
loves it — the office is close to her 
home in Bronxville and allows 
her to spend more time with her 
husband and her son, Dennis (18 
months). VNA provides a range 
of services from home health care 
and hospice to community educa¬ 
tion and bereavement support to 
communities in Westchester and 
Putnam counties. 

Eric Keck recently bought a 
farm with a focus on sustainability 
and crop / animal rotation, and 
produced 100 organic free-range 
chickens in July. Eric writes that 
although the work is hard, he is 
having a blast. 

David Frost earned a Ph.D. in 
philosophy in July 2011 from UNC- 
Chapel Hill and teaches philoso¬ 
phy at the University of Wisconsin- 
Stevens Point. He is looking for 
teaching and other opportunities 
that might bring him back to the 
New York City area. He says he 
would be happy to hear from any 
folks who want to reminisce. 

Biella Coleman loves Montreal, 
where she is the Wolfe Chair in Sci¬ 
entific and Technological Literacy 
at McGill. Her first book. Coding 
Freedom: The Ethics and Aesthetics of 
Hacking, has been published, and 
a great overview of her work can 
be found at chronicle.com/article/ 
Hacking-the-World/138163. (Ac¬ 
cording to several classmates, Biella 
is being modest in her update, as 
she has become very prominent 
and is the leading expert on the 
network of hacktivists known as 
Anonymous.) 

Congratulations, Biella! 

Abigail Sara Lewis is the associ¬ 
ate director of the Athena Center 
for Leadership Studies at Barnard. 
Her son, Fitzgerald Arthur Lewis- 


Lorts, was bom in December. 

Bryant Jenkins and his family 
recently moved from the suburbs 
to San Francisco and he is busy as 
a consultant for several infrastruc¬ 
ture projects around California. 

He hopes to see classmates who 
may have meandered to Northern 
California. 

Steven Kasow is a pastry chef. 

Stephane Gmffat is in London 
working at Credit Suisse. He, his 
wife, Pauline, and sons Alexandre 
(7) and Jack (3) have been in Lon¬ 
don for more than 11 years. They 
miss parts of life in New York and 
go back frequently to visit fam¬ 
ily and friends (including Mark 
Levine, Alexandre's godfather). 

Sam Shanks works at Briar Cliff 
University in Sioux City, Iowa. 

He recently was granted tenure, 
promoted to the rank of associate 
professor of theatre and appointed 
as the division chair of General 
Education and Honors. 

Taariq Lewis lives in San Fran¬ 
cisco and writes that he avoids Bry¬ 
ant T. Jenkins as much as possible. 
Taariq recently founded a software 
startup. Orb, which is working hard 
to replace group email software for 
university alumni. Taariq writes 
that he misses New York City very 
much and hopes to come back soon 
— go Lions! He sends big shout¬ 
outs to all the CC '96 folks with new 
babies whom he sees on Facebook. 

Kay Park had her second baby 
(a girl, Phoebe Kaplan) last No¬ 
vember. Son Sydney is 3. 

Jonathan Meyers got married 
on the beach in fire Hamptons last 
August to Kelly Ann Noto. He 
also has been promoted to v.p. of 
strategy and business development 
at the NBC News Group, oversee¬ 
ing digital strategy for MSNBC, 
CNBC, NBC News and the Today 
Show. 

Uchenna Acholonu and his wife, 
Colleen, who recently moved to 
Long Island, welcomed their son, 
Devin Chima Talt Acholonu, in 
March. Sister Kiera is apparently 
tolerating the addition. 

Deganit Stein Ruben lives in 
Savannah, Ga., with her husband, 
Jesse, and their girls, Jordan (8) 
and Elana (4). Degi is looking to 
get back into teaching English or 
writing at one of the local colleges 
in Savannah, which is what she did 
before her kids were bom. 

I have more news to report next 
time, so stay tuned — and please 
keep those notes coming so I don't 
have to mass-email you again! I 
leave you with this: 

"It is an impressively arrogant 
move to conclude that just because 
you don't like something, it is em¬ 
pirically not good. I don't like Chi¬ 
nese food, but I don't write articles 
trying to prove it doesn't exist." 

—■Tina Fey 
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Sarah Katz 

1935 Parrish St. 
Philadelphia, PA 19130 


srkl2@columbia.edu 


CC '97! Where is the love?! I find 
it very hard to believe that none of 
you have started new jobs, had ba¬ 
bies, gotten hitched or otherwise ac¬ 
complished great things during the 
last several months. You just don't 
seem to want to share the news 
with the rest of us. Please send in 
your news for the next edition of 
Class Notes! Send me an email or 
use CCT's webform: college.colum 
bia.edu / cct / submit_class_note. 

I do have one piece of happy 
news to share: Cindy Warner gave 
birth to a son, Eli, on November 11, 
and he is adorable and loved by all. 
Cindy is a food lawyer at PepsiCo. 

Look forward to hearing from 
all of you soon. 


Sandie Angulo Chen 

10209 Day Ave. 

Silver Spring, MD 20910 
sandie.chen@gmail.com 

Happy summer. Class of '98. You 
are reading this after our 15th 
Alumni Reunion Weekend but 
CCT went to print right after the 
festivities so I could not include a 
report in this issue. The full report 
will be in the Fall issue but the 
class photo may be found on the 
CCT website (college.columbia. 
edu/ cct) as part of this issue's 
reunion follow-up article. Also, 
whether or not you attended 
reunion, please send me an email 
to update us on what you're up to 
all these years post-graduation. 

Chas Sisk was proud to an¬ 
nounce wonderful news about his 
wife: The Rev. Cathy Chang was 
ordained as a Unitarian Univer- 
salist minister in a ceremony on 
February 24 at their church. First 
Unitarian Universalist Church 
of Nashville. Congratulations to 
Reverend Cathy on, as Chas put it, 
"reaching her goal after 11 years 
of hard work." What wonderful 
news, and perhaps Cathy will one 
day have the opportunity to give 
the invocation or benediction at a 
Columbia event! 

Dennis Machado had nothing 
new to add about his life (he 
joked: "Working at TIAA-CREF 
for the last six years. Still have 
three kids for the last four years. 
Still married for the last 11 years. 
I've had a nice streak of con¬ 
sistency!"). But he did have an 
update about a friend, Melinka 
Thompson-Godoy, whom he 
met up with during her recent 
visit to NYC. She does visual ef¬ 
fects for movies and TV and was 
nominated in 2008 for a Primetime 
Emmy for Outstanding Special 
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Visual Effects For A Miniseries, 
Movie Or A Special for her work 
on the History Channel film Life 
After People, and again in 2011 for 
a Visual Effects Society Award for 
Outstanding Supporting Visual 
Effects in a Broadcast Program for 
her work on the TV show Lost. 

Dennis says, "I think she's too 
modest to ever raise the subject 
of such nominations but I think 
having someone nominated for an 
Emmy deserves some attention!" 
According to IMDb, Melinka has 
been a visual effects producer on 
17 film and television projects, 
including Skyfall, Captain America: 
The First Avenger and Black Swan. 

Congratulations, Melinka! 
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Laurent Vasilescu 

127 W. 81st St., Apt. 4B 
New York, NY 10024 
laurent.vasilescu@ 
gmail.com 


Greetings, Class of '99. By the time 
you read this, we will be a little 
less than a year shy of our 15-year 
Alumni Reunion Weekend, Thurs¬ 
day, May 29-Sunday, June 1,2014, 
so start planning! 

We heard from two classmates 
for this issue. Tom Russell con¬ 
fesses that it has been several years 
since his last update in CCT. Tom 
left New York in 2007 and lives in 
Toledo, Ohio, with his wife, Laurie, 
and their children, Grace and 
Michael. Toledo is his wife's home¬ 
town and the children enjoy being 
close to their grandparents. Tom 
has been with a real estate invest¬ 
ment trust. Health Care REIT, for 
two years as director of financial 
reporting. Tom says it' s hard being 
away from the excitement of the 
big city, so he comes back to NYC 
several times a year, especially to 
catch Yankees games. 

Beau Willimon '03 Arts is in 
rehearsals for his play The Parisian 
Woman at South Coast Reper¬ 
tory in Costa Mesa, Calif. Beau 
also is the creator, producer and 
show runner of House of Cards, 
a Netflix original series star¬ 
ring Kevin Spacey and Robin 
Wright. As producer. Beau also is 
working on two documentaries: 
Odyssey, about travel adventurer 
Karl Bushby's quest to circum¬ 
navigate the world on foot, and 
Westerly, about surfing legend 
Peter Drouyn's mid-life choice to 
become a woman. 
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The Alumni Office reports that 
our class raised $68,497 from 131 
donors as of the beginning of June. 
Congrats to our class for its con¬ 
tinued support of the College. 


Prisca Bae 

344 W. 17th St., Apt. 3B 
New York, NY 10011 
pbl34@columbia.edu 

Gideon Yago was profiled in 
April in New York magazine for 
his new project; the article noted, 
"Former The Newsroom writer 
and MTV News correspondent 
Gideon Yago will write a drama 
for Starz. ... Airborne is about 
the early days of the Vietnam 
War as seen through the eyes of 
the young men in a helicopter 
unit, and according to Starz's 
statement, the show will be 'both 
surreal and stylized.' Spartacus: 
War of the Damned's Rob Tapert 
will executive-produce. ..." 

In August, Eric Yellin and his 
wife welcomed daughter Helena 
Sarah (they call her Lena). Eric 
writes, "She is beautiful and 
already madly in love with her 
older brother, Nathan." Eric was 
promoted to associate professor 
of history (with tenure) at the 
University of Richmond in Febru¬ 
ary and, in April, his book. Racism 
in the Nation's Service: Govern¬ 
ment Workers and the Color Line in 
Woodrow Wilson's America, was 
published. 

Sarika Doshi launched Rank 
& Style (rankandstyle.com), a 
new fashion/tech website, in 
March to "revolutionize the shop¬ 
ping experience for consumers 
of fashion and beauty products. 
Rank & Style is the first web and 
mobile platform to use science 
and technology to simplify how 
women shop via 'top 10s,' which 
are created utilizing an algorithm 
that methodically researches and 
aggregates relevant data from the 
most popular department stores, 
boutiques, fashion blogs and 
style magazines. Relying on this 
data, each list captures the 10 best 
items within a fashion or beauty 
product category based on their 
popularity, quality, value and 
stylishness. 

"Situated at the intersection 
of fashion and technology. Rank 
& Style fills a void in a growing 
market and is focused on mim¬ 
icking the best of research brands 
such as Yelp, CNET, Consumer 
Reports and Zagat and apply¬ 
ing it to the fashion and beauty 
space to empower and inform 
consumers." 

Sarika is the CEO and co-founder. 

Congratulations to Lauren 
Sobel for making partner at Shutts 
& Bowen in Miami. 




A not-so-mini Columbia reunion convened at the wedding of Will Hu '03 and Jessica Meksavan '05 
Barnard at the West St. Francis in San Francisco on September 12. Front row, left to right: Shelly Mittal 
'03, Emilie Lara '05 Barnard, Meksavan and Hu; second row, left to right: Vicky Wang '04, Jennifer Lee 
'05, Sandy Huang '05, Hsin-Yi Huang '05 Barnard, Diana Finkel '05 Barnard, Louis Che '05 Barnard, 
Elissa Gaw '04, Amy Hsieh '03 Barnard, Momoko Nakamura '04 Barnard and Nnamdi Ofodile '05; third 
row, left to right: icy Liu '05E, Gloria Tai '05 Barnard, Gaurav Shah '03, Rebecca Capua '03 Barnard, 
Nikki Thompson '03 Barnard, Nisha Verma '05, Sunny Hwang '05, Jing Cai '04E and Lulu Zhou '04; and 
back row, left to right: Mike Lee '04, Daniel Lee '03 and David Chen. 
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Jonathan Gordin 

3030 N. Beachwood Dr. 
Los Angeles, CA 90068 


jrg53@columbia.edu 


I hope everyone is enjoying the 
summer! My Facebook feed has 
been humming with lots of baby 
news. Keep all the good news 
coming. 

Vanessa Hutchinson-Szekely 

and her husband. Jack Doyle, are 
proud parents of Marcelle Jean 
HS-Doyle. Marcelle was bom on 
January 7 in San Francisco. 

Jorge Herrera and his wife, Vic¬ 
toria Moreno-Herrera, welcomed 
their third child (wow!), a daughter, 
Carolina, on January 20, one day 
after Jorge's birthday. 

Ronen Landa and his wife, Yael 
Levi Landa, welcomed their daugh¬ 
ter, Adi Zohar Landa, on February 
13 in Los Angeles. Adi weighed 6 
lbs., 5 oz. 

My year started off with some 
baby celebration as well. My wife, 
Jamie Rubin '01 Barnard, and I wel¬ 
comed our second daughter, Jesse 
Rose, on January 23. Jesse weighed 
5 lbs., 15 oz. Mom, sister Julian and 
the baby are all doing great! 

Congratulations to our new par¬ 
ents and, to all classmates, please 
keep in touch! You can send news 


to me using the email at the top of 
the column or via CCT's easy-to- 
use webform (college.columbia. 
edu/cct/submit_class_note). 


Sonia Dandona 
Hirdaramani 

2 Rolling Dr. 

Old Westbury, NY 11568 
soniah57@gmail.com 

I hope everyone's year has been 
going well. I have a light column 
this time, so please send lots of up¬ 
dates for my next one to soniah57@ 
gmail.com. Thanks! 

Agnia Grigas' (nee Baranaus- 
kaite) book. The Politics of Energy 
and Memory Between the Baltic States 
and Russia, was released in January. 
It has received excellent reviews 
from a number of Columbia fac¬ 
ulty members. 

Charlie Katz-Leavy and Michelle 
Leavy (nee Bertagna) welcomed Em¬ 
ily Rose to the world on December 
30. As the daughter of two Lions, she 
already is preparing for CC Class 
of 2035! 

Rajan Bahl, a child and psychia¬ 
try fellow at UCSF who will gradu¬ 
ate in June, has opened a private 
practice at 2477 Washington St. in 
San Francisco. 


Michael Novielli 

World City Apartments 
Attention Michael J. 

Novielli, A608 
Block 10, No 6. Jinhui 
Road, Chaoyang District 
Beijing, 100020, People's 
Republic of China 
mjn29@columbia.edu 

Thank you to all who attended our 
big 10-year reunion. Stay tuned 
for the next issue of CCT for a full 
recap. If you attended, please share 
your thoughts and stories with me. 
The class photo, however, may be 
found on the CCT website (college. 
columbia.edu/ cct) as part of this 
issue's reunion follow-up article. 

For now, let's get right to the 
updates. 

Edmund Wagoner writes, "As it 
has been a decade, I figure I ought 
to check in. I completed law school 
at Ohio State and worked for 3 V 2 
years in litigation at Steptoe & John¬ 
son. I left the law firm world in time 
to ride the early wave of the shale 
gas boom and performed oil and 
gas work throughout Appalachia. 

In 2012,1 partnered with a mentor 
from Steptoe to form our own firm, 
Goddard & Wagoner. We have a 
fairly diverse litigation practice 
based in Clarksburg and Grafton, 
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W.Va. In addition to the boring 
stuff, I married my wife, Alana, and 
have a son, Benji (2). I live outside 
Morgantown, W.Va.; would love to 
connect with any Columbians who 
find themselves in northern West 
Virginia. I can be reached at eddie@ 
goddardlawwv.com." 

Michelle Schwartz writes, "I live 
in Manhattan with my husband 
and two kids, a boy and a girl (the 
second bom in October). I'm a busts 
and estates attorney at Fulbright & 
Jaworski." 

Lisa Bearpark (nee Pettersson) 
writes, "I gave birth to a son on 
April 7, and [at this writing] my 
husband and I are planning to 
move to Stockholm, Sweden, in 
June, leaving New York after 13 
years. Still going sbong with 
theabe, producing and acting but 
taking a break to be a mother for 
the next couple of months. I was 
sad to miss tire 10-year reunion 
but with everything going on, it 
was not possible. I'm sure it was a 
blast and I send my best wishes to 
everyone who was there!" 

Anne Melzer writes, "I'm a 
pulmonary and critical care fellow 
at the University of Washington. 
I'm working on my master's of 
epidemiology, doing research in 
smoking cessation. I spent last year 
with my husband working at a 
rural hospital in Alaska." 

Joshua Marks writes, "I am 
completing my general surgery 
residency at Thomas Jefferson 
University Hospital this June, after 
having spent this past year as an ad- 
minisbative chief resident. In July, 

I will start a fellowship in bauma, 
surgical critical care and emergency 
general surgery at the Hospital of 
the University of Pennsylvania." 

Leah Rorvig writes, "I spent a 
weekend recently in Blooming¬ 
ton, Ind. While there I celebrated 
with Leah Miller-Freeman, who 
recently got an M.F.A. in paint¬ 
ing bom Indiana University. Her 
students made this segment about 
her: joumalism.indiana.edu/class 
work/j210_stlayton_spring2013 / 
Uving-outside-the-lines. 

"I have one year left toward my 
M.D. at UC San Francisco and I'll 
apply to residency in family medi¬ 
cine this fall." 

Stefanie Weisman is thrilled to 
announce the publication of her 
first book. The Secrets of Top Students: 
Tips, Tools, and Techniques for Acing 
High School and College, a guide for 
the high school and college set on 
how to achieve academic success. 

IT s based on her own experience 
— she was valedictorian of Stuy- 
vesant and received the Albert 
Asher Green Memorial Prize for 
the highest G.P.A. in our Columbia 
class — as well as the insight of 
45 other outstanding students. 

You can get in touch with Stefanie 


through her blog, valedictorians 
guide.com, or follow her on Twitter 
@StefanieWeisman. 
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I hope that you are all doing well 
and enjoying the warmer weather, 
which here in New York took 
longer than usual to grace us with 
its presence. As always, here's a 
friendly reminder to send in your 
news and updates — don't be shy! 
Feel bee to email me at aeg90@ 
columbia.edu or via CCT's web- 
form: college.columbia.edu/cct/ 
submit_class_note. 

Eric A. Smith has been named 
COO at Crowdnetic, a provider of 
bansparency-enabling technologies 
and data to the private investment 
and crowd-funded securities indus¬ 
try. Previously, he was employed 
at Union Bancaire Privee, a Swiss 
private bank. 

Congrats, Eric! 

Congratulations also go out to 
Roy Altman, who was recently 
awarded the Federal Prosecutor 
of the Year Award in the Southern 
Disbict of Florida. 

We have a slew of job news. 
Anjlee Khurana practices enter¬ 
tainment law in Nashville. She 
writes that the local music scene is 
second to none. 

Jon Schalit was married in 
November 2012 and is an associate 
corporate attorney at Blank Rome 
in Los Angeles. 

Jax Russo is senior counsel, 
director for Heineken USA, and 
Matthew Abrams recently was 
promoted to partner at the law 
firm of Russo & Burke. 

Crystal Proenza moved to 
Miami in 2008 and recently was 
promoted to v.p. of marketing for 
Colliers International I South Florida 
Commercial Real Estate Services. 

In March, Oleg Ilitchev ac¬ 
cepted a role as s.v.p. and CFO of 
U.S. operations of Argo Group, a 
global property and casualty insur¬ 
ance and reinsurance business. 

Jenn Martinez recently joined 
Compete (a Kantar Media com¬ 
pany) as sales director for retail, 
CPG and technology. She looks for¬ 
ward to providing customers with 
digital behavioral insights and 
media measurement solutions and 
welcomes inquiries or emails bom 


classmates who want to catch up. 
Jenn planned to complete her first 
half-marathon in April in Wash¬ 
ington, D.C. — the Nike Women's 
Half Marathon— with friends and 
family, including Diana Tyson Mc- 
Callum, cheering her on! 

Eugene Cho graduated bom 
St. George's University's School of 
Medicine in April and will spend 
the next three years completing an 
emergency medicine residency at 
the University of Connecticut. 

C. Colin Brinkman wrote, "I 
married Julianna von Zumbusch 
in 2009.1 received a Ph.D. in micro¬ 
biology and immunology bom the 
University of Virginia in 2010 and 
now am a post-doctoral fellow at 
the University of Maryland School 
of Medicine in Baltimore work¬ 
ing on regulatory T-cell migration 
and function in organ bansplant 
tolerance." 

Congratulations to Allison Su- 
dol Bechtel and her husband, who 
welcomed twins Cassidy and Chase 
on October 3 and are enjoying life 
as a family of four. She is complet¬ 
ing her anesthesia residency at UVa. 
and will start a cardiothoracic anes¬ 
thesia fellowship at Emory in July. 

Eva Gardner '06 GSAS gradu¬ 
ated bom NYU Law in 2011 and 
promptly moved to Alaska. She is 
in her second year clerking for a 
federal district court judge in An¬ 
chorage and spends her free time 
engaged in backcountry skiing, 
mountain biking, ski marathons, 
glacier-gazing and other perfectly 
ordinary Alaskan activities. She 
encourages anyone planning a trip 
north to reach out. 

After five years in finance, Esther 
Chung decided to do a post-bac 
and apply to medical school; she 
now is at Weill Cornell Medical Col¬ 
lege. She also had her first child as 
she was applying to medical school. 

Congrats, Esther! 

In February, Tricia Bozyk Shemo 
and her husband, Joseph Shemo, 
welcomed their first child, Charles 
Miles. They live in Jersey City and 
Tricia has been a litigation associate 
at Debevoise & Plimpton in New 
York for the past five years. 

Katie Zien writes, "In August, 

I defended my dissertation and 
joined the faculty of McGill's English 
department. I've had an excellent 
year teaching theatre and perfor¬ 
mance studies to undergraduate 
and graduate students in Montreal, 
and I am preparing for a summer of 
research and conferencing in various 
locales throughout the Americas. I 
am looking forward to bansforming 
my dissertation, which beats theabe 
history in the Panama Canal Zone 
throughout the 20th century, into a 
book manuscript." 

David J. Johns '06 TC is now the 
first executive director of the White 
House Initiative on Educational 


Excellence for African Ameri¬ 
cans. Previously, he was a senior 
education policy adviser to the 
U.S. Senate Committee on Health, 
Education, Labor and Pensions 
and also was a Congressional Black 
Caucus Foundation Fellow. 

Thanks to everyone who con- 
bibuted to this edition of Class 
Notes. Keep them coming! 


Claire McDonnell 

[•hi 47 Maiden Ln., 3rd FI. 

San Francisco, CA 94108 
claire.mcdonnell@ 
gmail.com 

Whether it's chicken coops, art 
museums, new babies, operas or 
endodontics, the Class of 2005 has 
been up to some big things lately. 
Perhaps that's not so surprising in 
this year that many of us turn 30! 

Speaking of birthdays, I had a 
blast at my 30th birthday party in 
March in San Francisco. Colum¬ 
bians in attendance included 
Vanessa Carr, Beverly Chung '09 
Business, Pabick Cushing '06E, 
Niko Klein, Ramsey McGlazer, 
Diego Pontoriero '07E, Tom Pyun 
'07 PH, Bartek Ringwelski, Marija 
Ringwelski '09 PH and Ted Summe 
'06E. 

Kristian Hansen has been busy 
building chicken coops — his 
company. Laughing Chickens, 
makes rustic coops from re¬ 
claimed redwood fences and sells 
planting boxes, composters, chalk¬ 
boards and doghouses nationwide 
through Williams-Sonoma. 

Luis Saucedo earned an M.B.A. 
bom Yale in 2012 and is a Presiden¬ 
tial Management Fellow at Ginnie 
Mae, where he works on housing 
finance policy and government and 
industry communications. Ginnie 
Mae provides a government guar¬ 
antee on mortgage-backed securi¬ 
ties backed by government-insured 
mortgages. It is a federal agency 
within tire Department of Housing 
and Urban Development. 

Steve Mumford reports, "In 2012, 
I moved bom Seattle to Washington, 
D.C., to begin a Ph.D. program in 
public policy and adminisbation at 
The George Washington University, 
concenbating in program evalua¬ 
tion. So far, I love being back on the 
East Coast, despite the superstorms, 
and look forward to reconnecting 
with Columbians in the area." 

Michelle Kraics was promoted 
in January to dbector at Citigroup 
in the Municipal Securities Division. 

Ru Hockley writes, "At Clabe's 
urging and out of a desire to sup¬ 
port her foray into Class Notes 
correspondence, I am submitting 
my first update! Condensed life 
summary: In the shockingly large 
number of years since Columbia 
graduation, I have lived in NYC, 
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Laos and San Diego. I worked at 
The Studio Museum in Harlem, 
taught English and traveled 
widely, and pursued (OK, am still 
pursuing) a Ph.D. in art history at 
UC San Diego. This year, I happily 
find myself back in NYC after 
accepting a curatorial position in 
contemporary art at the Brooklyn 
Museum — so far, so delightful. 
Between work, dissertation-writing 
and re-acclimating to NYC (in itself 
a full-time job), life is a little hectic, 
but I couldn't be happier to be here 
doing what I love at one of NYC's 
great institutions. Come visit!" 

Dan Binder reports, "Aside from 
my day job at Episcopal H.S. in 
Houston, I've been volunteering at 
the Houston Livestock Show and 
Rodeo, the nation's largest rodeo. I 
also am a member of the Board of 
Trustees of Saint Stephen's Episco¬ 
pal School in Houston." 

Brendon-Jeremi Jobs says, "I'm 
listening to Invisible Man on Audible 
for the first time and it's blowing 
my mind. 'Remember, your power 
is in your invisibility.' I'm only sorry 
that it took me so long to find the 
time to [discover] this hallmark of 
the Renaissance. My life as a teacher 
continues to grow more complex 
and purposed with each year. I was 
recently voted onto the Board of 
Directors for Germantown United 
Community Development Corp. 

I also am on the teacher advisory 
board for the Historical Society of 
Pennsylvania." 

Michael Sin writes, "I'm a real 
estate agent at TOWN Residential 
in the 730 Fifth Ave. office, focusing 
on sales and rentals in Manhattan 
and Brooklyn. I can be reached 
at msin@townrealestate.com if 
anyone is interested in getting an 
update on New York real estate or 
just wants to catch up over coffee." 

Ellen Reid announces, "My 
opera. Winter's Child, was part 
of a new opera workshop at the 
Hammer Museum in Los Angeles 
on June 1: wildup.la/events/first- 
take-west-coast-opera-workshop. 
I'm also composing music for a new 
production of Prometheus Bound at 
the Getty Villa in Los Angeles in 
September: usl.campaign-archivel. 
com / ?u=f0ca2d2aefbeaclecf2e2518 
c&id=a74a3ad991." 

Matthew Jalandoni says, "I have 
been on active duty as a captain in 
the Army JAG Corps since graduat¬ 
ing from the University of Wiscon¬ 
sin Law School in 2010.1 met my 
wife, Darcy Copeland Jalandoni, at 
Wisconsin Law and we were mar¬ 
ried in her hometown of Columbus, 
Ohio, on September 29." 

Syga Thomas has launched 
MAONO, a luxury clothing design 
and manufacturing company. "We 
create luxury staples to outfit the 
movers, shakers and influencers of 
the world, kicking the middleman 



Matthew Jalandoni '05 married Darcy Copeland in Columbus, Ohio, on September 29. Among the 
Columbians in attendance (all CC '05 unless noted) were: back row, left to right: Olivier Manigat, Greg 
Jones, John Reuter, Paul Hlavaty, Ravi Desai and Ali Manigat; middle row, left to right: Jonathan Shukat, 
Tracy Reuter, Ben Supple, Joe Ward, Nnamdi Ofodile, Paul Santiago, Sety Britton '05E, Chuck Britton, 
Jason Auguste and Diana Auguste '06; and front row, left to right: the groom, the bride and Jeff Otis. 
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out of the process. Be the move¬ 
ment," Syga says. 

Hao Tran is engaged to Eliza¬ 
beth "Lizi" Chomey '05E. Hao 
proposed to Lizi on December 12 
on tire Low Steps, where they met. 
Lizi is a radiology resident at Mt. 
Sinai Hospital, having graduated 
from Geisel School of Medicine at 
Dartmouth in 2010. Hao graduated 
from NYU College of Dentistry 
in 2012. He is a dental resident at 
Yale-New Haven Hospital and will 
pursue an endodontics fellowship 
at Temple thereafter. 

Bindu Suresh inquires, "I'm a 
newly minted medical doctor and 
am starting a residency program 
in pediatrics in Ottawa in July — 
that's a major life event, no?" 

Yes, Bindu, it is! As are some 
Class of 2005 babies. 

Rebecca (Pollack) Kee announc¬ 
es, "Another John Jay 11 baby has 
been born! Bill Kee and I, who 
met on John Jay 11, recently had 
our second son, Benjamin Michael, 
bom in San Francisco on January 
5. We look forward to instilling in 
him the same love of Nussbaum 
& Wu bagels that we have in our 
older son, James (2)." 

Natasha Shapiro and her hus¬ 
band, Vladimir Kovtun, had a 
daughter, Elizabeth Sydney, on 
January 11. 

Becca Israel writes, "On October 
24,1 gave birth to a son, Aviv Moshe. 
He's 4 months old, laughs at every¬ 
thing and has discovered his feet, 
which he finds fascinating. I live in 
D.C. and work at DOJ but am mov¬ 
ing my family to Boston this fall to 
clerk for a judge in the [U.S. District 
Court, District of Mass.]." 

Thanks for the updates! 


Michelle Oh Sing 

9 N 9th St., Unit 401 
Philadelphia, PA 19107 
mo2057@columbia.edu 

Carly Miller moved back to her 
hometown of Minneapolis in Oc¬ 
tober after a wonderful 10 years of 
living in New York City. In Decem¬ 
ber, she started working at the Best 
Buy Corporate offices as a product 
manager in social commerce. 

This is the first retail company on 
her resume, as she's worked at 
companies such as A&E Television 
Networks, Scholastic Publishing, 
Fox News and Thomson Reuters. 

Seth Wainer recently became 
the senior technology policy ad¬ 
viser to the Office of Mayor Cory 
Booker in Newark, N.J. 

Mike Brown Jr. recently left his 
post at AOL Ventures to start his 
own $30 million venture capital 
fund. Bowery Capital. The fund 
launched to the public in May 
and is based in New York and 
San Francisco, with a focus on 
investing in the next generation of 
enterprise software companies. 

Ross Gabrielson '12 Business 
writes, "Well, 2012 was a big 
year. My wife and I are proud 
to announce that our daughter, 
Madeline, was bom on October 13. 
Maddie already is a real character 
and has a great sense of humor. 

It is so much fun being a dad. A 
special thank you to those of you 
in the Class of 2006 who helped 
welcome Maddie into the world 
— especially Danny Concepcion, 
who was at the hospital even 
before my parents arrived! Earlier 
in 2012,1 graduated from the Busi¬ 
ness School and started working at 



a fund called Eachwin Capital." 

Ganesh Betanabhatla recently 
joined Talara Capital Management 
as a managing director. He will 
assume primary responsibility for 
building the firm's E&P private 
equity investment platform and 
will be jointly based in New York 
City and Houston. 

Talibah L. Newman '13 Arts' 
thesis film. Sweet Honey Child, de¬ 
buted at the Columbia University 
Film Festival. Her short film. Busted 
on Brigham Lane, recently was on 
HBO On Demand and HBO GO. 
She is working on her first feature, 
which she will direct and write. 

The new Vampire Weekend 
album. Modem Vampires of the City, 
was released on May 14. The band 
features our own Ezra Koenig, 
Rostam Batmanglij and Chris 
Tomson, as well as Chris Baio '07. 
[Editor's note: See Alumni in the 
News.] 


Columbia College 
Alumni on Facebook 

n 

Check out the new 
Columbia College 
Alumni page! 
facebook.com/ 
alumnicc 
Like the page to get 
alumni news, learn 
about alumni events and 
College happenings, 
view photos and more. 
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Clayton Broyles '09 and Katie Paddock were married on June 25, 2012, at Lake Myvatn, Husavlk, 
Iceland. They hosted a post-wedding celebration in Breaux Bridge, La., on November 24. Among the 
guests at the celebration were (left to right) Austen Bakker '08, Vik Ashok '08E, the groom, the bride, 
Casey Russell and Eric Pogue '10. 
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The Varsity Show honored Kate 
McKinnon with its annual I.A.L. 
Diamond ['41] Award for Achieve¬ 
ment in the Arts on May 5. Kate 
(who was Kate Berthold during 
her time at the College) has been on 
Saturday Night Live since last April. 

Thanks, everyone, for sharing. 
We're happy to celebrate your 
successes! 


David D. Chait 

1255 New Hampshire 
Ave. N.W., Apt. 815 
Washington, DC 20036 
ddc2106@columbia.edu 

I hope that everyone is having a 
great spring! We have a number 
of exciting updates from our 
classmates. 

On March 6, many came out 
to celebrate the College's annual 
John Jay Awards for distinguished 
professional achievement. CC '07 
attendees included Anna German, 
Allison Bajger, Dan Bajger and 
David Chait, among others. 

After six months in Chicago 
working on the Obama campaign's 
digital team and four months of 
travel (and recovery time), Leah 
Sandals has returned to New York 
and joined Global Health Strate¬ 
gies, a consulting firm serving 
international health organizations. 

Whitney Wilson joined The 
Corcoran Group and is focusing on 
residential sales in South Brooklyn. 
She teaches weekly yoga classes at 
Yoga Works and enjoys spending 
time with Igor Zelenberg '07E and 
their dog. Bean, in and around 
Cobble Hill. 



Simeon Siegel shares, "Little 
Liam Siegel celebrated his first 
birthday on February 21!" 

Very exciting! 

Dan Wang reports, "This year 
looks to be a busy one for Marisa 
Sires and me. We will get married 
this summer with many of our 
Columbia friends in attendance. 
Jonathan Wegener and Ali Rohrs 
will even serve as officiants. After 
that, we'll move back to New York 
City (it s been six years in the Bay 
Area). I am finishing my Ph.D. in 
sociology at Stanford this spring 
and, in the fall, I'll start as an assis¬ 
tant professor of management at the 
Business School. Marisa will con¬ 
tinue to be the director of product 
strategy for Gigya, a Silicon Valley- 
based social media company." 

Kasia Nikhamina writes, "My 
husband, Ilya (aka Redbeard) and 
I invite everyone to visit Redbeard 
Bikes at 165 Front St. in DUMBO, 
Brooklyn, for bicycles and acces¬ 
sories. We launched the shop last 
November and are enjoying the 
challenges and joys of being a mom- 
and-pop. We carry, among other 
brands, Brompton folding bikes and 
Lynskey titanium road bikes. Like 
us on Facebook at facebook.com/ 
redbeardbikes." 

Olivia Roszkowski is the execu¬ 
tive chef of La Nuit Restaurant & 
Tapas Lounge in NYC. Check out 
her blog: oliviathechef.com. 

Kelvin Jiang '07E, Tanya Lind¬ 
say and Earnest Sweat will have 
to say "so long" to the case study 
discussions and '80s theme parties 
as they get ready to graduate from 
Kellogg School of Management in 
late June. 


By the time you read this, we 
will have held the Young Alumni 
Fund Spring Benefit (scheduled for 
May 10). The benefit host commit¬ 
tee was full of classmates including 
Allison Bajger, Dan Bajger, David 
Chait, Samantha Feingold, Arvind 
Kadaba, Geo Karapetyan, Ethan 
Marcovici, Andrew O'Connor and 
Dan Shapiro. 

Finally, the new Vampire Week¬ 
end album. Modern Vampires of the 
City, was released on May 14. The 
band features our own Chris Baio 
as well as Ezra Koenig '06, Rostam 
Batmanglij '06 and Chris Tomson 
'06. [Editor's note: See Alumni in 
the News.] 


Neda Navab 

7 Soldiers Field Park, 

Apt. 7C 

Boston, MA 02163 
nn2126@columbia.edu 

For those who made it to our 
five-year reunion, how amazing 
was it?! I hope you had a chance 
to reconnect with friends, meet a 
few new faces and catch up on life! 
Milestones like these are phenom¬ 
enal reminders of the common 
history we share as well as the 
remarkably different paths we are 
embarking on. Please send me 
notes about your reunion experi¬ 
ences for the Fall issue of CCT! 

The class photo, however, may be 
found on the CCT website (college. 
columbia.edu/ cct) as part of this 
issue's reunion follow-up article. 

And now, the notes ... 

On back-to-back weekends 
in February, roommates Rachel 



Cooper Schilowitz and Lindsay 
Sohacheski shared huge life mo¬ 
ments. Rachel gave birth to a son, 
David Theodore, and Lindsay mar¬ 
ried Steven Turk of West Orange, 
N.J., in California. 

J.D. Stettin is making some 
exciting professional moves: "After 
four years of business development 
with green tech startups here in 
New York (including the verti¬ 
cal farm and ecologic solutions), 

I have joined the country's No. 1 
FHA finance team at Greystone & 
Co. I am responsible for debt and 
equity packages for multi-family 
and healthcare properties, from 
development to acquisition and ev¬ 
erything in between. Though I am 
based out of company headquarters 
in Manhattan, many of my clients 
are in the Southwest and I spend 
much of my time in California and 
Texas." 

Mark Clemente moved to Sin¬ 
gapore in the spring. He is director 
of marketing/operations and di¬ 
rector of tennis for Savitar Group. 
He also hopes to represent the 
Philippines in the Southeast Asian 
Games for tennis in December. 

Chenni Xu is a consultant for 
Emerging Asia Group, which is 
headquartered in Shanghai. "I 
wish I could have attended the 
reunion and I hope everyone had 
a good time. If anyone is visiting 
Shanghai, please email me: chenni. 
xu@gmail.com." 

Clayton Broyles and Katie Pad- 
dock were married June 25,2012, 
at Lake Myvatn, Husavik, Iceland. 
They hosted a post-wedding cel¬ 
ebration in Breaux Bridge, La., on 
November 24. Among Columbians 
attending were Austen Bakker, 

Vik Ashok '08E and Eric Pogue '09. 

Robert William Shaw III mar¬ 
ried Shannon Marie Kelley on April 
6 in Miami Shores, Fla. Robert is 
a legal intern at the Miami-Dade 
state attorney's office in Miami; he 
earned his J.D. from Pepperdine. 


REUNION WEEKEND 
MAY 29-JUNE 1, 2014 

ALUMNI OFFICE CONTACTS 

alumni AFFAIRS Vanessa Scott 
vs2470@columbia.edu 
212-851-9148 

DEVELOPMENT Esfir Shamilova 
es3233@columbia.edu 
212-851-7833 



Alidad Damooei 

c/o CCT 

Columbia Alumni Center 
622 W. 113th St., MC 4530 
New York, NY 10025 


damooei@gmail.com 


Jacob Weaver and Annie Ma were 
married in May 2012 at St. Paul's 
Chapel on Columbia's beautiful 
campus. They were fortunate to 
have Allison Halff, Greg Legor- 
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i reta, Lucy Chen, Nick Camp and 

Janna Weaver '13 TC in their wed¬ 
ding party; Sam Ashworth '10 GS 
and David Mazzuca '07 as readers; 
Nicolas Alvear and Ben Katz '06 as 
ushers; Maryam Parhizkar and her 
ensemble for ceremony music; and 
many members of the Columbia 
community in attendance. They 
thank all of them for making the 
start of the Weaver-Ma union so 
wonderful! 

Jacob recently started a job as 
an investment analyst for Amid 
Capital, a hedge fund based in 
New York. Annie works for Google, 
where she is an enterprise partner 
manager. They enjoy the West Coast 
lifestyle and would love to see you 
if you're ever in San Frandsco! 

Last September, Lauren Accor- 
dino (nee Shearer) and Michael 
Accordino '07 walked down the 
aisle. They traveled to the Maldives 
and Dubai thereafter. They recently 
added a new member to the family, 

1 a Goldendoodle puppy, and live in 

I Los Angeles. In addition to her day 

t job in finance, Lauren co-founded 

j The Green Leaf Academy, an 

education enrichment company for 
I elementary students. 

Anastasia Pastan (nee McLetchie) 
and Nick Pastan were married 
last summer. Many Columbia and 
Barnard classmates traveled to 
Washington, D.C., to help them 
celebrate, including Ben Reininga, 
Caitlin Hodge '08, Liz Gordon '08, 
Lan Wu '10E, Caitlin Martin '09 
Barnard, Stephanie Dumanian '07 
Barnard, Nicklas Volbi '07E and 
Greg Pupo. More recently, Anasta¬ 
sia left teaching and New York City, 
and moved to Cambridge, Mass., 
where she studies at Harvard Law 
| School. 

Maxie Hamick (nee Glass) and 
Evan Hamick were married on 
July 7,2012, at the Harvard Club of 
New York City. 

Alidad Damooei graduated 
from Yale Law in May. He enjoyed 
1 his three years of law school but is 

excited to start the next chapter of 
his life. This summer he will move 
I back to New York City and will 

start his legal career at Sullivan & 
Cromwell, where he will gain 
experience across different areas of 
corporate law. 

David Cooper graduated from 
St. John's School of Law this spring. 
He has accepted a job offer from 
the New York City Law Depart¬ 
ment. David will start work in the 
fall in the Special Federal Litigation 
Division as an assistant corporation 
counsel. 

Giselle Gastell is working on her 
| first EP, which is in Spanish, with 

producer Alejandro Jaen. In March 
she performed on America Teve's 
"El Happy Hour." You can check 
| it out on YouTube: youtube.com / 

watch?v=BoDfU!OENys. She also 



Lindsey Cleary '09 (nee Frost, center) married Jonathan Cleary on October 6 in Chattanooga. Friends 
in attendance from the Class of '09 were, left to right: Eva Fortes, Holly Chung, Cyrus Ebnesajjad and 
Soo Han. 
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performed at the Calle Ocho-Miami 
Carnival on the stages of Telemun- 
do and Cubana de Television. 

Giselle hopes her classmates will 
support her by liking her artist page 
on Facebook or following her on 
Instagram or Twitter @gisellegastell. 
She will let you know when she 
officially releases her first single, 
"Mienteme." 

Daniel Duzdevich earned an 
M.Phil. in biology from Churchill 
College, Cambridge, studying the 
gross structure of DNA sequences 
drat cause Huntington's Disease. 

He has returned to Columbia in 
pursuit of a Ph.D. from the Depart¬ 
ment of Biological Sciences. In 
2011 he received the departmental 
teaching award and in 2012 he re¬ 
ceived an award from the Paul and 
Daisy Soros Fellowships for New 
Americans, which is funding two 
years of his graduate research. His 
first book, Darwin's On the Origin of 
Species: A Modern Rendition, will ap¬ 
pear in early 2014. Excitingly, it will 
feature a foreword by evolution¬ 
ary biologist and journalist Olivia 
Judson! 

Joanna Sloame left her job as a 
multimedia editor at the New York 
Daily News last May to move to Los 
Angeles to pursue comedy writing. 
That summer she started working 
at Jimmy Kimmel Live! as the digital 
media coordinator. She maintains 
the show's social media presence, 
website and YouTube page. On the 
side, she has been learning impro¬ 
visation at Second City though its 
Conservatory program. Her sketch 
comedy group. The Living Room, 


recently wrapped filming on its first 
short and soon will be launching a 
YouTube channel. Joanna also has 
started doing stand-up comedy. 

Stephanie Lindquist left New 
York in September to live for a year 
as a visiting artist at the American 
Academy in Rome with her partner 
and Rome Prize winner, Glendalys 
Medina. Stephanie's work can be 
viewed at stephaniealindquist.com. 
She also recently co-founded 
MasterDabblers (masterdabblers. 
com), which shares tips on how to 
expand your creative practice and 
develops mailings with successful 
contemporary artists to give people 
materials and instructions to push 
their creative boundaries. 

After graduation, Mark Holden 
was a research associate in inter¬ 
national economics at the Council 
on Foreign Relations in NYC for a 
year. On leaving CFR, he applied 
to law school and then for most of 
a season was a ski lift operator at 
Vail Resorts in Colorado. He started 
at Harvard Law in fall 2011 and 
expects to work in Houston after he 
graduates. 

Rebecca Feinberg has begun a 
Ph.D. in anthropology at UC Santa 
Cruz, where she will learn all there 
is to know about Italy, EU immi¬ 
gration and foodways while living 
in a tree house by the sea cliffs. 

Eliav Bitan recently completed 
his first year at Virginia's Darden 
School of Business in Charlottes¬ 
ville. He is excited about working 
in the private sector this summer 
after three years in the nonprofit 
world. 



Julia Feldberg 

4 E. 8th St., Apt. 4F 
New York, NY 10003 


juliafeldberg@gmail.com 


I hope all of you are well as we 
reach our fhree-years-out-of-college 
milestone. For the first time since 
graduation, I have some news of 
my own to share. After working 
in corporate strategy and develop¬ 
ment at Time Inc. for 2Vi years, 

I joined the marketing team at 
lstdibs, an online marketplace 
for high-end luxury goods. I am 
enjoying the challenge of learning 
SEO marketing, an entirely new 
field for me. I live in the West Vil¬ 
lage with my boyfriend, Gregg (a 
non-Columbia grad, I'm ashamed 
to admit). 

After seven amazing years on 
the Morningside campus, Matt 
Amsterdam Y3L is done with 
Columbia (at least for now). He 
looks forward to joining most of the 
rest of his College classmates in the 
"real world" for the first time. 

Mary Ann Bonet shares, "For 
the past year. I've been teaching 
gallery and studio-based programs 
for school, youth and family audi¬ 
ences at several museums, includ¬ 
ing the Brooklyn Museum, MoMA, 
the Museum of the City of New 
York and El Museo del Barrio. I'm 
excited to head back to Morning- 
side Heights this summer to start 
the Art & Art Education Program 
Ed.M. at Teachers College. I look 
forward to juggling work and 
school in the months to come!" 

Earlier this year, Joseph Johnson 
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left New York City in favor of a job 
in Jakarta. A devoted basketball 
fan, he has been employed as the 
team operations coordinator for the 
ASEAN Basketball League. While 
based in Indonesia, Joe has been 
working for teams in Singapore, 
Vietnam, Malaysia, Thailand and 
the Philippines. In addition to his 
main role, Joe has occasionally filled 
in as sideline reporter for several of 
their teams' games. He will return 
to the United States soon, hopefully 
in time for Triple Crown season. 

Heidi Bonilla '13 PH writes, 
"Hello CC '10! I recently finished 
my master's in public health at 
Mailman, where I received my 
degree in health policy and man¬ 
agement. I am an ambulatory care 
manager for Brookdale University 
Hospital and Medical Center in 
Brooklyn." 

Eric Bressman, Jonathan Feld, 

Michal Cohen '11, Miriam Wise¬ 
man '11 and Jordan Katz '11 shared 
a magical weekend getaway in the 
East Bronx, N.Y. They took time 
out of their busy lives to revisit old 
memories and catch up on where 
life has taken them these last few 
years, all the while rediscovering 
what made their time together at 
Columbia so special. 

Gabriella Ripoll graduated from 
NYU Law this spring. She writes, 
"Apparently more than a few of my 
peers also decided to make the same 
terrible decision of going to law 
school, as I've run into Nishi Kumar, 
Shana Knizhnik and Billy Freeland 
'09 taking classes at NYU Law. 
Assuming all goes to plan. I'll stay 
in NYC and work for a small law 
firm in Times Square. Meanwhile, 

I remain a hermit in my apartment 
except when I come out to sing and 
dance for NYU's Law Revue (it 7 s like 
The Varsity Show but lawyerier). Also, 
congratulations to Fran Bodomo, 
who is presenting the short film she 
wrote and directed. Boneshaker, at 
film festivals all over the country, 
including Sundance. Boneshaker stars 
Quvenzhane Wallis of Beasts of the 
Southern Wild fame." 

As always, some final words 
from Chris Yim: "In the past few 
weeks, I have quit my job, packed 
my bags and driven cross-country 
to begin a start-up accelerator in the 
Bay Area. I moved out here with a 
former roommate, Zak Ringelstein 
'08, to help him build his company 
United Classrooms (uclass.org). 
UClass is a Facebook-era platform 
that connects classrooms around 
the world, preparing the students of 
today for the globalized world that 
they will graduate into. Currently 
we are crashing in the bedroom of 
our other former roommate, Varun 
Gulati '10E, and he'll join the team 
as well. It's an exciting new start, 
picking up and leaving the city that 
I had grown to love. I will miss you. 


New York, but if s only a 'see you 
later.' 

"Memorable points on the cross¬ 
country trip were getting caught 
in a snowstorm in Southwestern 
Virginia/Tennessee and almost 
running out of gas in California. 

"I am leaving my family behind, 
including my newborn son, but 
my father did a similar thing when 
he left his family behind in North 
Korea to pursue a better life in the 
South. I wonder if he thinks he 
should have stuck around to greet 
Dennis Rodman. Surprisingly, 
Father Yim supported my decision 
to move out west to pursue the 
dream. I am glad to be out here 
with friends, working together 
on something that we believe will 
impact the world for the better. 

"California, I'm home. Sim, 
please greet me warmly and bless 
me with a tan similar to the one 
that I had gotten my senior year at 
Columbia. Mamba, out." 

Thanks for the great updates. 
Keep them coming! 



Colin Sullivan 

c/o CCT 

Columbia Alumni Center 
622 W. 113th St., MC 4530 
New York, NY 10025 


casullivan@gmail.com 


I hope everyone has a terrific 
summer. Send a note and tell me 
about it! You can send updates to 
me at the above email address or 
via CCT's easy-to-use webform: 
college.columbia.edu / cct / submit_ 
classjnote. Let 7 s fill this column 
next time. 



Sarah Chai 

c/o CCT 

Columbia Alumni Center 
622 W. 113th St., MC 4530 
New York, NY 10025 


sarahbchai@gmail.com 


It's been a full year since we 
crossed the stage at South Lawn in 
those Columbia blue graduation 
robes — a year filled with exciting 
experiences like touring with a 
band, airing radio stories nation¬ 
ally and spending time abroad! 

Hannah D'Apice is finish¬ 
ing her first year with Teach for 
America in Dallas, where she 
teaches sixth-grade world history. 
She is a corps member leader for 
TFA's regional programming and 
has become involved in local edu¬ 
cation reform as a volunteer and 
activist. She is teaching English in 
Indonesia this summer as part of a 
school partnership program. 

Peng Deng spent the past year 
in New York working at Sive, 
Paget & Riesel, an environmental 
law firm, and OasesRE, a real 


estate development and consulting 
firm. She returned to Columbia last 
fall as a TA for an urban develop¬ 
ment seminar. At the beginning 
of 2013, she legally changed her 
name to Penelope Peng Yan, in 
honor of her mother. Penelope is 
spending the summer at home in 
New Zealand and encourages all 
to take a trip Down Under. She 
plans to travel in Southeast Asia 
and Europe before heading to 
England in October to pursue an 
M.Phil. in environmental policy at 
the University of Cambridge. 

Kelicia Hollis writes from 
Michigan: "I am really happy to be 
in consistent contact with many of 
my Columbia friends and mentors. 
I am also happy to say that I am 
two-thirds of the way through my 
graduate program at the Univer¬ 
sity of Michigan: two degrees back 
to back! I'm blessed and I hope the 
same for all of my fellow Columbi¬ 
ans. I'm interning in Shanghai this 
summer after years of trying to get 
to China, so if you're in the area, let 
me know! Chase after peace and 
happiness; the rest will follow." 

Paul Hsiao, who is rooming with 
Eric Tang '12E and Eric Chung '12E 
on the Upper East Side in the same 
building as Lauren Kwok '12E, says 
that living so close to fellow Colum¬ 
bians "feels like EC again!" 

Right after graduation, Richard 
Lenz performed in a six-date East 
Coast tour with his band. Bob 
Crusoe, along with Chris Pitsiokos 
and Nat Flack '13, opening for 
the Sediment Club. Later in the 
summer, he visited Germany and 
Texas before returning to New 
York, where he worked at Book 
Culture and other odd jobs. After 
injuring his arm, Richard went 
home to Baltimore to heal. While 
there, he took photographs during 
his walks, especially to and from 
physical therapy, later processing 
and printing his works in a friend's 
darkroom. The photographs have 
been compiled into a book, Balti¬ 
more, Bound, which will be out this 
year or next. In January, Richard 
returned to New York, staying 
with Alex Calhoun '11 and Alex's 
wife, Nora Nicholson Calhoun '10, 
in Queens. He worked another 
textbook rush at Book Culture and 
installed the show NYC 1993: Ex¬ 
perimental, Jet Set, Trash and No Star 
at the New Museum. Richard was 
in London as of this writing. 

After traveling last summer, 
Laura Ly is back in New York City, 
working in the newsroom at CNN. 
She shares, "It 7 s a fast-paced blur of 
writing, researching, calling sources, 
reporting stories and assisting with 
day-to-day television news produc¬ 
tion. I've been in the newsroom 
for stories such as snowstorm 
Nemo, New York Fashion Week, 
the presidential inauguration, even 


the Newtown tragedy, which was 
hard, especially because I'm from 
Connecticut, but it 7 s been a great 
learning experience. I was also there 
for Columbia stories such as that 
unusual Frontiers lecture, to which 
CNN sent a reporter to campus, 
and Nutella-gate, which got a men¬ 
tion on CNN's food blog. I've been 
back to campus a bunch of times 
to say hello to friends and ran into 
many classmates at Homecoming 
last year, which was awesome. I 
made the best friends of my life at 
Columbia and, though we're all 
scattered across the country now, 
we're planning our next reunion." 

Brenda Salinas is "having a 
blast" as an NPR Kroc Fellow. As of 
this writing, she's had eight of her 
radio stories air nationally! She's 
proud to be among the WKCR 
alumni who have gone on to a 
career in public radio, including the 
host of All Things Considered, Robert 
Siegel '68 [see June 2008 CCT]. 

Thanks for the awesome up¬ 
dates, Class of 2012, and keep them 
coming! 
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Tala Akhavan 

c/o CCT 

Columbia Alumni Center 
622 W. 113th St., MC 4530 
New York, NY 10025 
talaakhavan@gmail.com 


Congratulations, Class of 2013! As 
the newest members of the Colum¬ 
bia College Alumni Association 
(CCAA), we have earned our own 
column in Columbia College Today, 
where we can inform each other — 
and the rest of the Columbia family 
— of our post-college whereabouts 
and achievements. As we close our 
last chapter as undergraduates, 
may we reflect on our four years of 
study including the Core, countless 
hours in Butler and the hard-earned 
sunny afternoons on the lawns. Our 
appreciation of and connection to 
Columbia will remain in our memo¬ 
ries, knowledge and relationships, 
and our involvement in the CCAA 
will provide us with an important 
community for years to come. 

As your class correspondent, 

I am excited to share your news 
and stories through this column. 
Whether you are volunteering in a 
lesser-developed country, working 
into the night as a newly hired 
analyst or road-tripping across the 
United States, please let me know 
what you are up to! Send me a 
message by email or via CCT's easy- 
to-use webform (college.columbia. 
edu/cct/ submit_class_note) so 
your updates may be shared with 
your classmates and friends. 

Congratulations on this immense 
achievement and have a great sum¬ 
mer, wherever it takes you! 
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STRAWBERRY ALBATROSS by IRV MILOWE, Class of '53 much acclaimed 
poetry volume @ Amazon.com. 
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Naples, Fla: Luxury condominium overlooking Gulf, two-month minimum, 
802-524-2108, James Levy '65CC, '68L. 
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1754 Crown Cuff Links, Studs, Lapel 
Pins, Pendants. Lions, CU designs. 
Fine, hand-made. (917) 416-6055 

CUJewelry.com 

ColumbiaUniversityJewelrv@qmail.com 


CLASSIFIED AD INFORMATION 


REGULAR CLASSIFIED RATES: $3 per word for one issue, 
discounts for four consecutive issues. Ten-word minimum. 
Phone (including area code) and PO boxes count as one word. 
Words divided by slashes, hyphens or plus signs are counted 
individually. Email and web addresses are priced based on 
length. No charge for Columbia College class years or 
ampersands (&). We boldface the first four words at no charge. 
Additional boldface words are $1 per word. 

Display Classifieds are $100 per inch. 

PAYMENT: Prepayment required on all issues at time of order. 
Check, money order, MasterCard, Visa and 
Diners Club with MasterCard logo only. 

No refunds for canceled ads. 

10% discount for Columbia College alumni, faculty, 
staff, students and parents 
Mail or email orders to: 

Columbia College Today 
Columbia Alumni Center 
622 W. 113th St., MC 4530, 6th FI. 

New York, NY 10025 
Email: cctadvertising@columbia.edu 
Online: college.columbia.edu/ cct/ advertise_with_us 
Telephone: 212-851-7852 

Deadline for Fall 2013 issue: 

Friday, July 26,2013 
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Letters 

| (Continued from page 5) 


Professor Karl-Ludwig Selig 

It was with deep sadness that I 
read of Professor Karl-Ludwig 
Selig's passing [Spring 2013, 
"Around the Quads"]. Like count¬ 
less other students, I considered 
him my favorite professor. More¬ 
over, he made me feel, as he did 
many others, as if I were his favor¬ 
ite student. I know and was forever 
grateful that he promoted my elec¬ 
tion to Phi Beta Kappa. 

I had Professor Selig for my 
second semester of Lit Hum — his 
legendary course on Cervantes' 
Don Quixote — and an individual 
tutorial in which I read a different 
significant text each week. I was 
quite anxious one morning, run¬ 
ning late for the tutorial, until I 
spotted him sitting across from me 
on the subway, equally late and 
fully enjoying a jelly doughnut. 
Professor Selig and my Viennese 
mother delighted in talking to 
each other in German, and he 
loved that they both were epi¬ 
cures. Years later. Professor Selig 
joined us and another professor 
for dinner and discourse in my 
home, an evening that he dubbed 


a literary salon. Professor Selig 
met my wife at this dinner as well. 
You could imagine my surprise 
one day as I was presenting the 
prosecution's case to a Manhattan 
grand jury to see that Professor 
Selig was seated among them. Of 
course, he could not vote in the 
case; I learned from colleagues 
that he was quite an inquisitive, 
analytical juror. 

We would see or speak to each 
other from time to time in later 
years, and I attended the rowing 
team's first celebration in his honor. 
As Professor Selig's physical health 
declined, he expressed concern 
over the fate of his treasured books; 
I tried to reassure him. There came 
a time when I said that he could 
benefit from a hearing aid, and he 
got very upset. Our contact dimin¬ 
ished. I greatly regret that — I 
blame myself. I so wish that Profes¬ 
sor Selig could hear me now, for 
I would convey, once more, that 
he was the quintessential teacher 
whose influence on me is enduring 
and ever endearing. 

Gary J. Galperin 77 
New York City 

Pride of the Lions 

I enjoyed the coverage of Professor 
[Ronald] Breslow (Winter 2012-13). 
I had him for organic chemistry 


from 1966-67, my sophomore year. 
In those days at Columbia, there 
was applause at the end of the last 
class. In this case, it was a stand¬ 
ing ovation. We had taken up a 
collection and bought him a gag 
gift, a chemistry set, and he said, 
"This is how it all started." We also 
presented him a bottle of Scotch, 
to which he replied, "And this is 
what it all led to." 

I have since learned how fa¬ 
mous his career was from an early 
age, and my chemistry department 
friend borrowed that issue from 
me with gratitude. I contacted Pro¬ 
fessor Breslow about a decade ago, 
and he replied that he remembered 
that year's class. With hindsight, 
finishing my 40th year as a profes¬ 
sor myself, I only wish, as a stu¬ 
dent, I had come to know more of 
my Columbia professors as more 
than just my classroom teachers. 

Bill Stark '69 
St. Louis 

Norman Dorsen ’50 

It was good to read the article about 
Norman Dorsen '50 [Spring 2013]. 
I'd like to add a detail of his basket¬ 
ball prowess, a memory I've carried 
top-of-mind for 65 years. 

We, the Columbia junior var¬ 
sity, were playing an away game. 
On that unfamiliar court, Dorsen 


took eight shots from the field and 
made them all. We won the game. 
Who makes all of that many shots 
in a game? 

My visual memory is of Normie's 
distinctive driving, twisting, left- 
handed shooting. 

David Berger '50 
Madison, Wis. 

Tuskegee Experiment 

A comment on the letter from my 
classmate Donald Marcus '55 
[Spring 2013]. I believe he is re¬ 
ferring to the Tuskegee Syphilis 
Experiment when he talks about 
blacks purposely being given 
syphilis. In this study started in 
1932, a group of rural black men 
with syphilis were being fol¬ 
lowed to study the natural his¬ 
tory of the disease. The problem 
was that when penicillin was 
found to be an effective treatment 
in the late 1940s, it was not of¬ 
fered to the men and they contin¬ 
ued untreated in the study until 
1972. While this was not much 
better ethically, they were not 
given syphilis, as appears to be 
commonly believed. Wikipedia 
has a good account of the history. 

Bill Mink'55 
Napa, Calif. 
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Thank you to all of the alumni, parents and friends 
who give to the Columbia College Fund! 


Your generosity directly benefits students, providing support for 


the 49.8% of the student body that receives need-based financial aid 
the small classes and rigorous discourse of the Core Curriculum 
stipends for students pursuing unpaid internships 
more than 10,000 one-on-one student advising sessions 
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